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on of Pre-War Sources of Supply—Future Success Depends Upon De- 


velopment of Labor Saving Machinery and Processes—Expansion of Industry Lies in Success of 


United States, not even among tex- 

tile men, that, during recent years, 

Canada has developed and built up 
a prosperous linen industry, which is en- 
tirely self-contained, including, as it 
does, all branches of the industry, from 
the sowing of the seed to bleached and 
finished damask and other linen fabrics 
of excellent quality. 

As a matter of fact, linen manufac- 
turing in Canada is as ancient as the 
history of white immigration to that 
land; that is, ever since the first adven- 
turous French settlers landed in Old 
Quebec, a few years before the Pilgrim 
Fathers disembarked on the historic soil 
»9f New England. In those days, and 
for almost two centuries thereafter, 
from the banks of the St. Lawrence, all 
the way down the Atlantic seaboard, 
wherever’ British settlements were 
found, flax was grown, spun and woven 
nto linen fabrics, and it is interesting to 
note that the production of linen fab- 
rics was considerably greater in these 
regions during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century than at the present 
time. In those times spinning and weav- 
ing were carried on as fireside crafts, 
much as they are to-day by a vast ma- 
jority of the Russian peasant flax work- 
ers, and it is with labor of this kind, 
applied to flax growing and scutching, 
that the Canadian flax growers must 
compete if they are to survive. 

The Days of Household Industry 

A forcible reminder that modern Ca- 
nadian and American textile manufac- 
turing methods are, after all, not so re- 
motely removed from the days when 
these crude methods of spinning and 
weaving were everywhere practised, 
vas received by the writer a few 
nonths ago when visiting a flax scutch- 

g mill in Ontario. One of the em- 

yees, named Jean St. Pierre, a quaint 

ld French-Canadian, whose whitened 

ks bore testimony to the fact that 

had seen the snows of seventy-five 
nters, told an interesting tale of how 
nadian and American farmers and 
lagers along the international boun- 
line supplied the needs of their 
nilies seventy years ago. Allowing 
memory to revert to the days when 
was a boy, Old Jean’s story was a tale 

the simple life. At that period far- 

s did not ride around in Henry 
l's tin chariots, neither did they re- 
gratuitous samples of seed or free 
rature from a paternal government, 
were blissfully unconscious of the 
while their modest requirements 
the matter of food and clothing were 
t almost entirely by their own labor. 
Vhen Jean, Senior, or any of his 
merous progeny required a new pair 
shoes, the old flint-lock was taken 


I is not generally known in the 


One Retting Method—Various Methods Under Observation 


By William Laird Turner 


down from its peg over the wide fire- 
place and one of the numerous deer in 
the nearby bush provided a generous 
supply of venison and all the shoes re- 
quired. Jean also kept a flock of sheep, 
and the wool clipped therefrom -was 
scoured, carded, spun and woven by 
hand, after which it was fashioned into 
good warm clothing by the female 


ae 


e 


co o ha 


years later started up a second mill in a 
place named Conestago. Others fol- 
lowed in his wake as the flax business 
flourished, and about 35 years ago, when 
prosperity began to wane, there were 
between 90 and 100 flax scutching mills 
in Canada. Of that number the Living- 
stone’s accounted for 42. The product 
of these mills was shipped to the United 





Vessot Pulling Machine at Work in Canadian Flax Field 


members of the household. When asked 
how they worked the flax in those days, 
the old man warmed up to the subject. 
His father, as was the general custom, 
grew sufficient flax to supply home re- 
quirements and all hands pitched in 
when the yellowing stalks showed that 
it was ripe for pulling. The flax, after 
harvesting, was successively threshed, 
dew-retted, broken, scutched, hackled, 
carded, spun and woven entirely by 
hand, and such tablecovers, towels, 
sheets and underclothing they wove, and 
here the old man pointed to a recently 
purchased shirt he wore, “not like this 
cotton thing,” he said. “I buy me two 
of ze shirts like this, zay cost me six 
dollars and don’t wear me no time. Zé 
linen shirts ma mere make last we evair 
so long, zay hardly evair wear out. Oui, 
oui, Monsier.” 

Introduction of Modern Scutching Mills 
While, as has been shown, flax grow 
ing, spinning and weaving has been car- 
ried on in Canada for over three cen 
turies, the first scutchinz mill, in the 
modern meaning of the word, was 
erected in Doon, Ontario, in 1865, by M. 
B. Perrine, an American from New 
York State, who had previously carried 
on a similar business near Albany. Mr 
Perrine thrived in Ontario and two 


States, but the onerous tariff restric- 
tions ultimately imposed by that coun- 
try, combined with impossible Russian 
competition, were more than the Cana- 
dian industry could stand, with the re- 
sult that, in 1914, when the great world 
war broke out, Ontario had less than 
1,400 acres under cultivation, and of the 
five score of once busy and prosperous 
mills only nine remained; the others 
had travelled the rough and rocky road 
to oblivion, like the 100 scutching mills 
that flourished in Ohio 70 or 80 years 
ago. 

War Stimulated Canadian Flax Growing 
During the early years of the wai 
here was an enormous demand for 
nen aeroplane fabrics, and as Russia, 
e previous principal source of the flax 
supply, was down and out, Canada was 


promp 


npt in producing the indispensable 


flax fibre for the allied aviators. The 
few companies that had survived the 
lean years of 15-cent flax rallied at once 


to the appeal of the Motherland and 
rapidly increased their acreage. Many 
new companies were also formed, with 
the result that, to-day, over 60 different 
scutching companies are busily engaged 
in growing and scutching the fibre for 
Belfast mills, which is bought back by 
Canada and the United States shortly 


thereafter in the form of yarn, thread 
and linen fabrics to the value of about 
$40,000,000 yearly, as “Pure Irish Linen.” 

The total flax acreage in Ontario for 
the 1920 season was between 25,000 and 
30,000, but if the ambition of Canadian 
flax men is realized in the near future 
by the use of labor-saving machinery 
and the adoption of scientific methods, 
for which the progressive element is 
working, the Canadian flax growing and 
linen industry will be greatly extended. 
This hopeful attitude for the future is 
also based upon the knowledge that the 
Irish linen trade knows by experience 
that Canadian flax is better in every 
way than the Russian fibre, which, pre- 
vious to the war, formed an overwhelm- 
ingly large part of Ireland’s flax impor- 
tation. 

As an indication of this superiority it 
may be pointed out that large Irish mills 
find it to their advantage to grow and 
scutch flax in Canada. The York Street 
Mills of Belfast, Ireland’s biggest spin 
ning works, have thousands of acres of 
flax under cultivation each season, and 
another leading Irish corporation, the 
Brookfield Linen Company. also of Bel- 
fast, had several thousand acres this 
year. 

Has an Established Linen Industry 

In the Dominion Linen Company 
Canada has an established linen indus- 
try which embraces every phase of flax 
and linen from field to fabric, and is the 
first of its kind on the American Con- 
tinent to maintain its ground year in 
and year out in the face of foreign com 
petition. The principal mills of this o1 
ganization are in Guelph, Ontario, 
where the weaving of linen damask on 
171 looms has been carried on for sev 
eral years. Between two and three years 
ago a spinning mill was organized, 
where numbers up to 60 lea are spun 
on the wet system. Tow and line dry 
spinning is also carried on. The branch 
works of the company are situated in 
Tilsonburg, Ont., in which place they 
have 100 looms engaged on the more 
common fabrics, such as huck towelling, 
crashes and similar goods. This gives 
the Dominion Linen Company 272 
looms with which to minister to the Ca 
nadian trade, and it is satisfactory 
know that the canny Canucks are ray 
dly learning that the difference betweer 
mported and domestic linens is not s« 
great or vital, where it happens to exist 
One thing in which this mill prides 
itself is the excellent bleach that char- 
acterizes their table damask, a feature 
that has called forth the favorable com- 
ment of Irish linen manufacturers who 
have visited the Ontario factory. The 
company recently added a complete flax 
‘rowing and scutching plant to their 

(Continued on page 19) 
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PLZZLING WOOL GOODS SITUATION 


— l¢ ods market has again been taken by 


sc. Quotations announced by the Amer 


Woolen Co. on its lines of heavy-weights, aver 

line of from 5 to 7 per cent. as compared 

with the el ota car ago, wert i shor k toa larg 
majorit sellers and manufacturers liguring 
n advancing wool and yarn, with a scarcity, espe 
the finer grades, and with no relief in sight, 

it was thi nsensus opinion betore the opening 
that 1 es would certainly be no lower than at the 
last opening of heavy-weights and in all probability 
in erat Ilvance would be justifiabl f not com 

pulsor 

Psychological” and sentimental” are words 

j used sell agents in explanation ot 
the reductions announced. The policy of the Amer 
last year in putting out its lines before the 
majority were ready to make a showing attracted 
eneral attention because of its unexpectedness and 
enabled the big company to steal a march on outsid 
ers and to secure all the business it desired before 
other factors could determine upon their policy. It 
would seem that this effort to get in ahead of the 
crowd is one of the chief explanations for the an 
louncen made this week. It is a psychological 
Based on the present prices of wool and tops it 1s 


yenerally admitted that the American or any other 


manufacturer could not name the prices that have 
ven announced. This is tantamount to the state 
ment that this and a few other large factors who 
ha ma\ nt ‘ reductions hav« wool on 
hand ught before the advance, which would pet 
mit price decline It goes without saying that 
large manufacturi concerns must provide ahead 
\ | 1 | he rma h runnin il d 
\ S S such erns had not 

Lat K 1 secured \ dec d 
‘ t ures Phe ance 1 wool 
iene } firs ( Decembe 

1 l ( lit lat with less 

1 es ‘ ‘ cK ) ] +1 + ‘ CON 
. i ; ; efore 

+ } t ri if \ 1 

\ n Cl S not he only aus¢ 
] ] bi company These ar ilysts 
| on hand h ON ck | i 

S d that thes s may be 
e to move any supplies which 
ned hat subsequently higher prices 
\ unc ds t mad Undoubt 
s course may be pursued by certain manu 
ers who have a surplus and the prominent cuts 
ire regarded as confirmatory of this sup- 
{ sit , 


By those who are in a positron to take a broad 
view of the market, however, this ts regarded as an 
inconspicuous element in the situation. These au 
thorities profess to believe that reductions are the 
result of the necessity of producing a demand for 
staples which have not moved satisfactorily, either 


in men’s or women’s wear, due in large degree to 
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ndency toward tweeds and fancy effects of a 


ol characte Nor is 


wo believed that the new 
prices will cause an active market on staple mer- 
aoe 


ndis¢ S ir, according to inside reports, de- 
mand has not been satisfactory on this class of 
Is, and it remains to be seen whether buyers 
feel that the reductions have been sufficient to 
j ditions to the stocks they already own 
Here, however, is where the sentimental feature of 
he ening comes to light 
But whatever demand may be it is obvious that 
th a continuance of high wool prices even the 
rges tors will be obliged to increase their levels 
as soon as the present supply of raw material on 
hand is exhausted. It may mean and probably will 


that the more important units in the wool manufac- 
turing industry who have had the foresight or the 
financial ability to provide for just such a contin- 
gency will be able to do business to the exclusion of 
The bigger the demand, how- 
ever, the sooner will the particular advantage of 


the smaller factors 


leading manufacturers disappear and the sooner it 
will be possible for the rank and file to name prices 
which will not be out of line with the advances made 
necessary by the leaders It is too early to predict 
what will be the general attitude, but it is possible 
that odd lots of wool may be picked up here and 
there at sufficiently advantageous prices to enable 
the running of considerably more machinery than 
now seems likely. 

One of the principal arguments in favor of higher 
prices before very long is the reported necessity of 
withdrawing wools from bond and the payment of 
emergency tariff rates. If any extensive inclusion of 
the current tariff rates is made to the value of im 
ported wools the cost of raw material will make im- 
perative higher levels on piece goods in the near 
future. There is a general feeling that there will be 
no change in the tariff rates until after July, when 
the present domestic clip will have been sold. If 
this is so no relief can be expected on the price of 
imported wools, while the supply of domestic wools 
will not be sufficient as a whole or of sufficient 
variety to base prices upon this class of material. 

Buyers of piece goods are unusually insistent upon 
lower prices for their raw material, but if there is 
not further liquidation in their labor costs they ar« 
likely to be decidedly disappointed as to their ability 
to offer cheaper garments unless they cut their profits 
to a minimum. It does not look like a cheap piece 
goods market and in fact it would be surprising if 


the opening prices are not the lowest of the season 


* * a 
DISCOUNTING RAW COTTON DUTY 
_— cotton growers are being given an unex 


tedly early demonstration of the depressive 
effect upon world prices r staple cottons that 
may be expected to foll the imposition of a pet 
manent tariff upon extra staples. It was not unt: 
January 3 that th \lexandria Bourse received 


definite news ot the prohibitive tariff that was pri 
posed by representatives of the Pima growers, wh 
were given a special hearing by the Senate Financ: 


Committee December 13; since then the Alexandria 


s market has dropped approximately sever 
ind, and the decline in prompt shipments 

S] keyptian cotton in this untry 18 propor 

t his week's decline ranging from 2% 1 
3 3-1hx« Domestic buyers are showing little inte1 
est in Egyptians or Pimas, evidently anticipating 


a further decline. 

Since more than 90 per cent. of the longest cot- 
tons, and fully 75 per cent. of all cotton longer 
than 1% inches are spun abroad, the world price 
basis for such cottons is made in Liverpool and 
\lexandria, and the Alexandria futures market is 
simply discounting at an unexpectedly early date 
the possible effect of a preposterous tariff for the 
benefit of Pima growers Alexandria speculators 
realize that if this market is to be closed to Egyp- 


tian cotton by a prohibitive tariff they will have 
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difficulty in marketing the balance of this season’s 
supply even at present relatively low prices, and 
they are hoping to stimulate sales to this country 
before any tariff goes into effect. Their failure is 
largely due to the fact that speculative spot holdings 
of Egyptian in this country are already large. They 
ure so large, in fact, that Pima cotton growers can 
expect to receive no benefit this year from any in 
creased tariff that may be imposed in the new bill, 
irrespective of what may happen later. 

The most menacing feature of the proposed cot- 
ton tariff, and of the decline that has already taken 
place in the Alexandria and Liverpool futures 
markets, is its certain depressive effect upon prices 
of all extra staple domestic cotton. Fully half of 
our annual production of 1,250,000 to 2,000,000 bales 
of so-called extra staple cotton is used by Eng: 
lish and Continental spinners, and the selling prices 
of these cottons are made abroad in direct competi- 
tion with Egyptian staples. Southern growers ot 
extra staples must mect the decline in Egyptians, 
or hold the balance of the crop whose natural 
rarket is in Europe 

We wonder whether southern growers of extra 
staple cottons and their representatives in Congress 
are alive to this certain effect of the tariff proposed 
by the Pima growers? Are the Pima growers, with 
4 carry-over of some 50,000 bales and a current 
crop of about 30,000 bales, to be allowed to jeopar- 
dize the vastly greater interests of other domestic 
staple cotton growers and of domestic manufac- 
turers with a tariff experiment that is foredoomed 
to failure? 

WOOL SPECULATION CHECKED 
S PECULATION in desirable wools that has been 

stimulated by the prohibitive emergency tariff, 
the possibility of a permanent tariff on wool but 
little less prohibitive, and by the present small 
available supply of these wools, has been temporarily 
checked by the low price range at which the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company has opened its new heavy 
weight lines. The wool speculators realize that 
manufacturers cannot afford to pay current wool 
They also 


realize that manufacturers who do not own cheap 


prices and meet the American prices. 


wool, tops and yarns must stand to one side until 
the American and other mills that are well covered 
with cheap raw materials have secured all the busi 
ness they desire at present prices and have advanced 
their lines to a competitive price basis. 

Uucertainty in the wool market is only tem 
porary and is more largely due to the lack of 
knowledge regarding the terms of the new tariff 
on wool and woolens than it is to the situation in 
the goods market. The same factor of uncertainty 
is also partially responsible for the unfortunat 
position in which are placed many manufacturers 
who are now short of wool, tops and yarns. Ther: 


must be prompt action in defining the terms of thi 
permanent tariff bill as it applies to wool and 
wcolens, or the uncertain situation now faced by 
dealers end many manufacturers will be faced in 
turn hv domestic wool growers 


INFLUENCE OF COTTON 
ESPITE the prediction that the cotton goods 
market would show decided improvement by 

this time, distribution to date has been disappointing 
and reports from jobbers generally indicate that 
their business is proceeding along limited lines with 
retailers interested only in small lots for nearby 
delivery. 

In addition the market gives evidence of depress- 
ing influences connected with the raw material. With 
the exception of ginghams prices show decided 
irregularity. With the downward course of cotton 
the piece goods market is following this tendency 
with unusual persistency. Buyers need merchandise 
but they will not operate until they have more assur- 
ance that they will not gain by waiting. 
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American Opens Lower 





Reductions Average 242 to 5 Per Cent. 


on Fall Wool Goods 


A surprise from which the trade as 


a whole has not yet 


recovered 


was 


sprung by the American Woolen Co. 
when it opened a large number of its 
lines for fall, 1922, on Monday at prices 
generally lower than those named at 


the corresponding opening 


last 


year. 


To a market which had been expecting 
an advance in price averaging around 10 
per cent. general reductions of 242 to 
5 per cent., and in instances running as 
high as ten per cent. came as a distinct 


shock. 
Largest Opening 


The opening was the largest ever made 


by the American and 


included the 


entire women’s wear line of Department 


4 in addition to 


staple worsteds for 


men’s wear in Department 1 and 7, all 
lines of plain and fancy wool overcoat- 
ings, worsted overcoatings and macki- 
naws in Departments 1, 3A and 3C, 7 
and 8A; all woolen suitings in Depart- 


ments 3A and 3C and 7. 


Lines of uni- 


form cloths, etc. were also opened, and 


knitted 


wT 


a feature of the showing were lines of 
fabrics in both men’s and wo- 


men’s wear, this being the first time 
such goods were included in the big 


company’s lines. 
be priced are the fancy 


The only lines yet to 
worsteds 


and 


the semi-staples of Department 1D; it 


\ is believed in the trade 


b 3192 Down 7T%e. 


that 
worsteds will be opened next week. 


fancy 


While in instances higher prices were 
named this week, the general opening is 


slightly lower. 


Declines are 


particu- 


larly noted in staple numbers, and the 
reduction in women’s wear goods aver- 
ages higher than that in men’s wear. 


Che pivotal serge 3192 


is priced at 


y $2.35, compared with $2.42% last year. 


Conflicting reports of 


business done at the new 


the volume of 
prices are 


heard in the market, but it is under- 
stood that large orders have been placed 
in Department 4 and on overcoatings 


and withdrawals of 
anticipated. 
The reductions 


certain 


named are 


lines are 


not of 


sufficient size to make much difference, 
f any, in the price of clothes to the 


onsumer, but the surprising thing is 


that any reduction in piece goods was 
possible in the face of constantly rising 


markets. 
awkward for 


\\ ool 


been 


The new prices have 
competitors 


who 


‘ have to open their lines based on recent 


yool values. 


Comparative Prices 


‘ FULTON SERGES 
Fall 1922 

92 $2.35 
94 . 2.80 2.85 
7, 16 oz. 3.02% 
$44. 16 oz 3.32% 


0, 16 oz.. $2.77% $2.85 
8, 14 oz. - 2.465 2.50 
VASHINGTON UNFINISHED 
%-2 s4.06 eee $3.37% 
414-2 ie q 
WASHINGTON .SERGES 
9 oz $1.17% $1.20 
34, 16 oz.. 1.15 1.20 
WOOD SERGES 
1 ~+« $2.00 $2.10 
s-10 . 2.15 2.25 
AYER MILL SERGES 
Oz..... $2.20 $2.40 
ll oz Z 2.35 2.42% 





Fall 1921 
$2.42% 


3.07% 
; 3.37% 
WASHINGTON STANDARD CLAYS 


Fall 1920. 
$4.50 
5.50 
6.10 
6.45 


$6.02% 
5.22% 


WORSTEDS 


$6.20 








New Dye Committee Member 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—Senator Ernst 

Kentucky has been appointed a mem- 

“ r of the sub-committee to investigate 
alleged dyestuff activities in Wash- 

ton. Senator Ernst will fill the posi- 

n vacated by Senator Borah of Idaho 

ho found it impossible to serve on the 


mmittee. 
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Lace Manufacturers Elect 


Association Hears Tariff Report—To Con- 
tinue to Work for American Valuation 

A meeting of the American Lace 
Manufacturers’ Association was held at 
the Prince George Hotel, New York, on 
Friday of last week, at which the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: H. A. 
Philips of the American Fabrics Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., president; John 
Bromley, North American Lace Co., 
Philadelphia, vice-president; Thomas H. 
Hall, Hall Lace Co., Jersey City., N. 
J., treasurer; Clement J. Driscoll, Lib- 
erty Lace & Netting Works, New York, 
secretary. The board of 
elected consists of the above officers, 
ex-officio, and Col. P. H. Quinn, Phenix 
Lace Mills, Phenix, R. I.; Harry C. 
Weil, American Lace Manufacturing 
Co., Elyria, O.; W. A. Parsons, Rich- 
mond Lace Works, Alton, R. I.; and Al- 
bert Redfern, Redfern Works, 
Summerville, N. J. 

Temporary offices of the association 
are located at 251 Fourth Ave., New 
York, and the offices will shortly be 
transferred permanently from Provi- 
dence to New York. At the meeting last 
week the association heard the report 
of its tariff committee, and agreed to 
continue to work for the 
valuation plan. 


directors 


Lace 


American 


Cotton Conference Feb. 23-25 


RaLeicH, N. C.—Governor Cameron 
Morrison last week issued a call for the 
Southern States Cotton Conference, to 
be held in New Orleans, Feb. 23-25, 
delegates to which have been appointed 
by the Governors of southern cotton- 
growing states. The call of Governor 
Morrison was issued pursuant to an act 
of the 1919 General Assembly of North 
Carolina, which directed the Governor 
to enlist the interests of the other states 
of the South in a conference looking 
toward uniform southern legislation for 
the protection of the southern cotton in- 
dustry. All the cotton-growing states 
except Texas, appointed delegates some 
time ago and the Governor of Texas has 
just appointed Dave C. Reid, E. K. 
Russell and H. L. Darwin as delegates 
from that state. The North 
committee comprises A. \W 


L. J. Baker and R. O. Everett 


Carolina 


McLean, 


Utah Wool Growers Meet 


Satt Lake City, UTtaH.—Wool mar 
keting was the central topic before th 


annual convention of the Utah State 
Woolgrowers Association lately con 
vened at the Hotel Utah. James A 


Hooper, president, of the association re- 
ported on the wool pool. On the pro- 
gram were the following addresses: 
“Facts vs. Fiction Regarding Wool- 
growers’ Commission Company,” A. J 
Knollin, Chicago; “ Storage, Financing 
and Selling of Wool,” Professor F. R 
Marshall, secretary of National Wool- 
growers, Salt Lake; and ‘“Woolgrowers' 
Bookkeeping Problems,” Percy J. God- 
dard, Salt Lake. 


Increased School Enrollment 


The registration for the spring term 
of the Textile Department of the North 
Carolina State College, which is the 
North Carolina Textile School, has ad- 
vanced to a total of 175 students. Among 
the students registering are three 
Hindoos, who came direct from Bom- 
bay, India, to take the Textile Course as 
offered by this Textile School. 


Big Merger Elects Officers 

The first meeting of the directors 
of the new Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Co., spinners and 
tanooga, Tenn., 


mercerizers, Chat 
was held Tuesday, 
Jan. 17, at Chattanooga, following the 
merger of these three companies at 
the first of the year 
tion and election of 
company resulted as follows: Presi 
dent, A. G. Thatcher; first vice-presi 
dent, J. S. Verlenden; second vice 
president, G. H. Miller: R C 
Thatcher, general manager; H. S 
Thatcher, treasurer; A. H. Thatcher, 
secretary assistant 


George r 


Che organiza 
othcers for the 


and treasurer; 
Haslam, agent, Coosa Mills, 
with John R. Barlow, assistant super 
intendent; Peter F. O'Neill, superin 
tendent of the Standard mill, with 
David assistant superintend- 
ent; R. P. Clark, superintendent of the 
Thatcher mills. <A 
dend of 3 per cent 


Gravel, 
semi-annual divi 
was also declared 
out of the earnings of the three for 
mer companies for the six months 
ended Dee. 31, 1921. The directors 
also recommended to the shareholders 
for consideration at a special meeting 
to be held Jan. 30 an issue of $750,000 
preferred stock at 8 per cent 


Government Wool Sale 


The next Government auc 
tion sale of wool will be held at 2 P. M 
Thursday, Feb. 2, in Ford Hall. Th 
catalog will offer 7,000,000 pounds of 
wool made up as follows: Australasian 
wools, 1,000,000 pounds; South Ameri 
can combing, 2,100,000 pounds: South 
American carding, 2,500,000 pounds; do 
mestic grease wool, 200,000 
scoured wool 1,200,000 pounds: 
yarns, 6,723 pounds. Samples will bh 
on display from Monday, Jan. 30, until 
time of sale, on the seventh floor, Sec 
tion A, Army Supply Base, South Bos 
ton. All wools offered at this sale are 
stored in 

there will be 
against any lot 


Boston. 


pounds; 
worsted 


Government warehouses ; 


no back storage charges 


S. N. E. T. Club at New Bedford 


The February dinner of the Southern 


New England Textile Club will be held 
on Saturday the 18th at the New Bed- 
ford (Mass.) Hotel. Dinner will be 


served at 2 P. M., 
are being 


and strenuous efforts 
made by the Committee on 
Meeting to present a musical and speak- 
ng program that will at least equal that 
of the January meeting in Worceste1 
The committee of New Bedford men ap 
pointed by President Nelson A. Batch 
elder to take charge of the arrangements 
for the dinner is as follows: John L 
Burton, agent, Nashawena Mills, Chair 
man; Fred W. Steele, treasurer, Booth 
Manufacturing Co.; Jesse A. Knight, 
agent, Manomet Mills: Arthur Delano 


Praises Meade Staple Cotton 

ATLANTA, Ga.—That Meade long 
staple cotton, which is a comparatively 
new variety of long staple, developed as 
a substitute for Sea Island cotton, can 
be successfully. grown anywhere in the 
‘oastal plain section of Georgia, Ala 
bama, Florida or South Carolina, is the 
opinion expressed by the Georgia Agri 
cultural Department following an_ in- 
vestigation of results obtained with the 
variety in these states during last sea- 
son. This cotton is also considered the 
best and most profitable variety to grow 
under boll weevil conditions. Prices 
paid for the staple the last few months, 
it is said, have ranged from 38 to 40c 
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To Celebrate 21st Year 


Philadelphia Textile School Alumni Asso- 
ciation Makes Plans for Next June 


Plans for the celebration of the twen 
tyv-first anniversary of the ganization 
of the Alumni Association of the Phila 
delphia textile School at ts annual 
meeting and banquet this year, have been 
set in motion as a result of the meeting 
ot the Board of this organization, Mor 
day, Jan. 23. It will be recalled, that at 


the 1921 dinner, John Fisler, Yewdall & 
Jones Co., Phila., and 
Manufacturers’ Club, where the dinner 
was celebrated, emphasized the import- 
ance ol a 


president ot the 


fitting celebration of this 
twenty-first birthday, and challenged the 
association to make its plans and efforts 
along suth lines as to 
for them to require the 
the club to ace 
present 
Che otheers 


make it necessary 
auditorium of 
mmodate the numbers 
consequently have ac- 
cepted this suggestion and even at this 
early date have begun to plan for at least 
500 members and guests at the 
and dinner, which will be held on 
2. Among the contemplated features of 
the banquet is the 


outing 


June 


idea of assigning 
tables, bearing class numerals since the 
start of the school in 1884, so that each 
vear’s students may group themselves as 
in days past. While no 
nouncement has heen 


formal an- 


made, those who 


have heard of this proposition are en- 
thusiastic in its favor It is expected 
therefore that many “old grads” who 


have not been in regular attendance at 
recent reunions, will arrange their 
ness affairs so that they find them- 
selves in Philadelphia on this occasion, 
Details of the birthday 
nounced from time 


busi- 


may 


party will be an- 
to time 


N. C. Mfrs. Meet April 27-29 
Cuartotte, N. C.—Secretary-T 
Hunter Marshall, Jr. has an 
nounced that the executive committee of 
the Cotton Manufacturers’ 

of North Carolina had set 

and 29 as the dates for the 
vention at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. The convention 
will last three days instead of two. Of- 
ficers of the association are: A H. 
Bahnson, president, Winston-Salem; J. 
H. Webb, Ist vice-president, Hillsboro; 
Jernard M. Cone, 2nd _ vice-president, 
Greensboro: E. C. Dwelle, 3rd_vice- 
president, Charlotte, and Mr. Marshall, 
secretary-treasurer 


reas- 


urer 


Association 
April 27, 28 
next con- 


To Merge with National Assn. 


READING, Pa., Jan. 26, 1922 (Special 


tre to TEXTILE Wortp).—At a meet- 
ing of the 14-Needle Knit Under 
wear Association held here yesterday, 


the open price plan as outlined by 
Nash McCullaugh, consulting industrial 
manager of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
was unanimously approved. Approval 
was also given to the proposal to merge 
with the National Association Mr, 
McCullaugh here in person A 
meeting of hosiery men only for open 
plan consideration takes place 
here Saturday of this week. 


John 


was 
price 


Dye Meeting Postponed 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 26 (Special 
Wtre to TreExtTite Woritp).—No meet- 
ing was held today of the dye in- 
vestigation committee as scheduled be- 
cause of the illness of Senator King, 
who introduced the resolution and who 
was to have appeared. No date has 
been set for the meeting. 
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Dyestuffs Section Meets 
of New Association Aiming to 
Inform Public on American Dyes 


Branch 


he zular monthly meeting of tl 
) ffs Section of the Synthet ) 
= : 
Chemical Manufacturers Ass 
on \ held «¢ Frid ] W 
hy ation, O 
‘ \ ] \ 
\ n NCW Ve 
rts we oO 
g tl lation i 1 
n dve material bearing 
S ulated t hrow d 
I istom i £ 
Am . j. 
nerican ayes 
with this general sub- 


yn was held 


esting adaiscuss 


details of a proposed co-opera- 





rk with the National Laundry 
iation whereby it is be- 

hat a further clearing up of 
nion concerning American 

\ It This movement is 
ng the lines now being so 

ully followed by the National 
Col and Dvyes, which or- 

has already done effective 
clearing up certain disputed 

| t nd in proving that American 
w available to meet the most 

ement oi onsun g trade 

wa 1d active p ress 
ppointed at the last 

tl S lation on 

tior t te ynthetic o 

he ‘ | d n having 
tar he sé s bear- 

the membership of the associa 

1 als on the administration of 

V of the Emergency Tariff Act. 
The members of the section reported 
pt of the questionnaires from the 
Commission for the forthcoming 
1921 The manufacturers 

w engaged in compiling this in- 


tion for prompt return to the 
Commission 

The general consensus of opinion of 

present indicated that while busi- 


conditions are fairly active in cer 


nes, nevertheless the industry must 
onthe enactment of definite tariff 
lation before attempting an in- 


ed development policy. 
More Idle Wool Machinery 


Report as of Jan. 3 Shows Less Activity 
in All Types Except Narrow Looms 
Less activity is noted in all types of 

vool machinery with the exception of 
yms of 50-inch reed space or less, ac- 

‘ording to the report of the Bureau of 

the Census as of January 3 

Che percentage of idle machinery to 
total reported in looms wider than 
ch reed space was 30.3 per cent as 
pared with 26.6 per cent on Decem- 


2 


b 1 and 23.3 per cent on November 
looms of 50 inch reed space or 

21.2 per cent as compared with 

Z nt on December 1 and 24.6 
November 1; and in carpet 

g looms, 26.2 per cent as com- 

1 with 26.1 pe ent on December 


ovember 1. 


machinery to 


ul rey d in sets cards was 

25.9 per cent as against 22.5 per cent 
December 1 and 20.7 per cent on 

nber 1; combs, 18.5 per cent 

nst 16.1 per cent on December 


1 12.5 per cent on November 1: 


olen spindles, 25.1 per cent as com 

ired with 22.4 per cent on December 
1 and 20.5 per cent on November 1; 
and in worsted spindles, 13 per cent as 


compared with 10.2 per cent on Decem 


1 and 7.8 per cent on November 1 
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Dues to Be Revised 


Important Matters Taken Up by National 
Assn. of Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. 
lowing the meeting of the officials 
1 advisory board of the National As- 
ation of Hosiery & Underwear Man- 
facturers, New York, Monday, Jan. 16, 
further announcement is made by John 
Nash McCullaugh, Consulting Indus- 
rial Manager of this organization, re- 
¢ ing action taken at that meeting. 
One of the important of these 
regards the matter of dues to the asso- 


most 


ciation. Recommendations were unani- 
mously adopted and referred to the com 
the by-laws com- 
ing up for adoption at the next annual 
convention in Philadelphia; the week 


of May 22, and to be effective June 1, 


mittee on revision of 


Worsted 
Woolen 


offices of the Association February. 15, 
together with production report sheets 
thus indicating the determination of the 
executives to bend every effort to 
furnish their members with all possible 
information of value. 


Much hinedines Wool Moved 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The total quan- 
tity of Australasian wool offered by pub- 
lic auctions from Sept. 29 to Dec. 22, 
1921, in the Dominions and in Europe 
exceeded 1,000,000 bales, compared with 
a total annual clip of less than 2,500,000 
bales, according to a statement recently 
issued by the Directors of the British 
Australian Wool Realization Associa- 
tion. The quantity of wool offered for 
sale during these three months is more 
than 50 per cent. above the quantity 
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From figures compiled by 
October, 1918; by 


November, 1918, to June, 


E WORLD 
STATISTICAL DEPT. .-! 


National Association of Wool Manufacturers to 
Bureau of Markets, 


Department of Agriculture, from 


1919; and by Bureau of Census, Department of 


Commerce, from July, 1919, to date 


1922. These will be based upon ratings 
of members in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
and regulated as follows: For manu- 
facturers with capital and _ surplus 
up to $100,000, $60 per year; up to 
$500,000, $100 per year; over $500,000, 
$150 per year. These will be effective 
for those members not participating in 
the open price exchange feature of the 
service. For those participating in this 
the following additional rates 
will be effective, based on annual sales: 
on sales up to $250,000, $50 per year; on 
sales from $250,000 to $500,000, $100 per 
$500,00, $150 per 


service, 


year; on sales over 
year. 
jee . , : 
Resolutions were also unanimously 
adopted by the officials heartily endors- 
ing the principal of valua- 


permanent 


American 
included in the 
before Congress. 


ons tft pe 


tar ¥ 


now 


Cost Accounting 
As previously announced, the work on 
“Hosiery Cost Accounting,” outlining 
the principles involved in this important 
feature, will be issued by the associa- 
tion to its members on March 15. This 
n turn will be followed at a later date 
by a similar work on “Uniform Costs 

as Applied to Underwear.” 
In this connection open price reports 
underwear will be sent out from the 





grown during the same period. Offer- 
ings of Australasian wool in England 
and at Antwerp during this period 
amounted to nearly 500,000 bales. This 
amount was far in excess of the normal 
quantity either before or after the war. 
The quantity of wool offered in Australia 
during the same period was 450,000 
bales which was also in excess of nor- 
mal. 


Open Price Statement 

Attorney Gen- 
is proceeding in an ex- 
tremely cautious manner in drafting a 
statement delimiting the functions of 
trade associations with respect to the 
compilation and distribution of reports 
on production, stocks and prices, under 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
eral Daugherty 


the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the hardwood lumber case. 
The Attorney General is of the opinion 


that if such a statement is issued by the 
Department of Justice, it will be used 
against the Government in the courts. 
His negotiations with Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover have advanced almost to 
the point of understanding and then a 
rift has appeared in the basis of agree- 
ment. It is now that the 
statement, when issued, will come from 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover 


indicated 
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New Method of Taking Losses 


Provisions of New Federal Law Explained 
by Expert Through Amer. Cotton Mfrs. 

The method by which business losses 
may be legally taken under the pro- 
vision of the new Federal tax law, and 
the manner in which the new provisions 
differ from the old law, are clearly ex- 
plained in an opinion on the subject 
drawn up by James Craig Peacock, a 
Washington attorney formerly asso- 
ciated with the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, for the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association. This opinion, 
which has been mailed to members of 
the association by Secretary W. D. 
Adams, is as follows: 

With the single exception of one pro- 
vision of the Revenue Act of 1918 
applicable to the year 1919 only, all of 
our earlier income and excess profits tax 
acts have required the net income of 
each calendar or fiscal year to be com- 
puted separately and without any allow- 
ance for losses of preceding or succeed- 
ing years, even though those losses may 
have been very closely related to the 
business of the year in question. The 
choice of any particular period, such as 
a taxable year, is a more or less arbi- 
trary determination based upon con 
venience, and as all business men realiz: 
the real gain or loss of any business is 
cumulative from period to period. This 
principle is now for the first time given 
permanent recognition in the Revenue 
Act of 1921, which permits a net loss it 
any one taxable period to be offset 
against the profits of a subsequent tax 
able period. 


Can Take Loss in Next Year 

The new Act provides that if for any 
taxable year beginning after December 
31, 1920, a taxpayer has sustained a net 
loss, the amount of such loss shall be 
deducted from the net income of the 
taxpayer for the succeeding taxable 
year. If the net income for the succeed- 
ing taxable year exceeds the amount of 
the net loss then the amount of the ex- 
cess shall similarly be allowed as a de- 
duction in computing the net income for 
the second succeeding taxable year. 
Thus if a taxpayer reporting on a calen- 
dar year basis has a net loss for 
1921 or any subsequent year it may be 
spread over the income of the next two 
succeeding years. If a taxpayer is re- 
porting on a fiscal year basis and has a 
net loss for the fiscal year ending in the 
calendar year 1921 the Act specifically 
provides that it may spread over subse- 
quent years such proportion of this net 
loss which the portion of the fiscal year 
falling within the calendar year 1921 is 
of the entire fiscal year. 





Defines Net Loss 

In the case of most cotton mills which 
may have a loss the net loss for the 
purposes of this provision would prob 
ably be the same amount which would 
be reported in red in the space in which 
the net income would otherwise be re 
ported. The Act is, however, extremely 
technical in its definition of what con- 
stitutes a net loss for this purpose, and 
there may be quite a few cases in which 
the net loss which can be offset against 
income of succeeding vears will as a re- 
sult of the special limitations included 
in the Act be different from the figuré 
just referred to. For example, “net 
loss” for this purpose is defined in the 
Act as meaning only net losses resulting 
from the operation of a trade or busi- 
ness regularly carried on by the tax- 
payer (including losses sustained from 
the sale or other disposition of real 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Egyptian Cotton Supply 


Decline as Compared with Similar Date 
Last Year 
The countable supply of Egyptian cot- 
mn throughout the world on the first 
f January this year was 1,040,777 
juivalent 500-pound bales, compared 
ith 1,291,931 on the same date last 
ar and 963,588 two years ago, accord- 
g to the Merchants National Bank of 
oston. These statistics cover prac- 
cally all supplies of Egyptian cotton 
1 the world, except those held by spin- 
ers in England, on the Continent, in 
ndia and Japan. The latter are omitted 
r the reason that no exact statistics 
e available regarding their holdings. 
The following table gives all stocks for 
hich exact figures or close estimates 
ire available, these statistics being in 
rms of equivalent 500-pound bales: 











00 aan. 1.———_7 
Egypt: 1920. 1921. 1922. 
At Alexandria..397,598 294,193 505,200 
Te ae 245,702 701,207 181,100 
Fotels:. osse0<s 643,300 995,400 686,300 
Liverpool and 
Manchester ....139,576 88,573 175,107 
t continental ports 24,000 15,00 21,000 
United States. 71,212 153,958 114,870 
float for Great 
Britain and con- 
MORE. cccccssse 85,500 39,000 43,500 











and total at 
ove points. .963,588 1,291,931 1,040,777 








Active Cotton Spindles 


Less Activity Noted for December Than 
for Previous Month 
,ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Department 
ommerce, through the Bureau of 
Census, announces that 36,724,996 
n spinning spindles were in place 
Yecember 31, 1921, of which 34,485,- 
{1 were operated at some time during 
the month, compared with 34,486,669 for 
November, 34,221,646 for October, 33,- 
898.415 for September, and 29,914,154 
December, 1920. The aggregate 
number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 7,725,727,609. Based 
in activity of 26 days for 8.7 hours 
per day, the average number of spindles 
perated during December was 34,154,- 
410. This number compares with an 
average of 36,074,401 for November, 34,- 
579,765 for Oct. and 34,322,841 for Sept. 
rom data obtained for the individual 
establishments, the regular hours of 
operating per week (single shift) in the 
cotton mills vary from 48 in a number 
states to as high as 60 in others. 
Veighting the number of spindles with 
prevailing hours for the several 
lls, it is found that the regular hours 
peration per day on a single shift 
s for the entire country is 8.7, which 
was used in the computation above. The ° 
average number of active spindle hours 
spindle in place was 210. 
he total number of cotton spinning 
les in place, the number active, the 
ber of active spindle hours, and the 
ge spindle hours per spindle in 


=<c 
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Labor Troubles in Rhode Island Mills 





Knight Plants Practically All That Are Affected—Spread of 
Wage Reduction Reported 


(Special to TextTmEe Wor tp.) 
ProvipENcE, R. I., Jan. 26. 
S the result of a reduction in wages, 
of approximately 20 per cent. in a 
large number of Rhode Island’s cotton 


mills, effective this week, organized 
operatives affiliated with the United 
Textile Workers, through the Rhode 


Island Textile Council, have voted in 
favor of strike action as a protest 
against this reduction; operatives de- 
clared to be affiliated with the Amalga- 
mated Textile Workers have taken im- 
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ville Mills, as well as the Pontiac 
Bleachery, came after strikers from the 
other mills had marched to these three 
plants and are said to have warned 
operatives there not to return to work 
While it is claimed that many workers 
in these plants wished to remain at 
work and have since asked mill officials 
that the plants be re-opened, they feared 
to ignore the warning. On Tuesday 
afternoon, a crowd of strikers from sev- 
eral points in the Pawtuxet Valley, 


where all these Knight mills are sit- 


and Narrow Wool Looms 


| 


Pt 100 


+ 


tpt 


pet pf erates 


pi fl ft 


From figures compiled by National Association of Wool Manufacturers to 


October, 1918, 


by Bureau of Markets, 


Department of Agriculture, from 


November, 1918, to June, 1919; and by Bureau of Census, Department of 


mediate action, and Thursday night 
found seven mills of the big cotton man- 
ufacturing corporation of B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc., closed down. These are 
the only mills in the state affected by the 
strike at this time. 

The Knight Mills closed are: Arctic, 
Centreville, Natick, Valley Queen, 
Royal, Pontiac, and the Pontiac Bleach- 
ery. The decision to close these mills 
was brought about by the action_of not 
all operatives employed in each mill, 
but by the action of some who took 
matters in their own hands and walked 
out, causing a crippled condition of the 
plants which forced a shut-down. 














i by states, are shown in the follow- The closing of the Arctic and Centre- 
I tatement: atic = 
7-7 Spinning Spindles——, r—Active Spindle Hours 
for December 
Aver. per 
In place Active during spind 
ot December in plac 
States eae inca lo\g, ate a 34,485,341 > 210 
growing states............ 15,512,028 3, 239 
ther s 18,973,313 3, 188 
t 1,232,569 2 211 
ticut 1,310,542 278,651,733 200 
a 2,489,665 596,000,368 223 
. bate 1,107,497 219,750,505 195 
husetts 10,705,688 484,580 175 
. Hampshire 1,365,129 615,765 186 
N Tersey 393,559 78,629,680 183 
e York chaise 941,409 248,380,206 245 
| a vrs - 6,247,027 5,157,719 1,310,163,450 250 
‘ AE es < wh she x ware een 241,538 173,426 36,848,269 153 
‘ I digg ihe win at ciaahe 2,791,284 2,540,454 606,868,859 917 
- ee ae ore rr ee 5,075,540 5,008,735 1,285, 041,798 253 
- ee. KAP aK ta. a beans ek eaee 430,695 429,443 89,951,854 209 
‘ ek, bid Se ead wk Se ack ao 589,886 581,426 116,834,470 198 
A RI I cis sip: 0 4 Sep le bt 1,128,202 1,048,080 241,518,497 214 





uated, marched to Pontiac and attempted 
to force their way into the bleachery. 
They were forced back, however, by 
police officials. 

Every day since Monday, when the 
strikes in the Pawtuxet Valley started, 
meetings have been held by the strikers 
in various places. It is claimed the 
strikers appear to be without a leader 
and reports later in the week were that 
the Amalgamated was to send leaders 
from New York to take charge. 

While the report is not confirmed, 
it is said that the officials of the Knight 
Mills plan to keep their plants closed as 
long as there is any signs of trouble 

No other strikes have been reported, 
although it has been rumored from day 
to day that small groups have walked 
out at plants in the Blackstone Valley 
center. Officials of mills there, 
however, do not confirm such reports, 
and officials of locals, affiliated with the 
United Textile Workers, say that none 
of their members has quit work. 


1 
textile 


Efforts for Further Strikes 
The Rhode Island Textile Council, 
which includes delegates from _ prac- 
tically all the textile unions in the state 
connected with the United Textile 
Workers, met in this city last Sunday. 
At this session, presided over by Presi- 
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dent Thomas F. McMahon of the 
United Textile Workers, it was voted 


unanimously to oppose the wage cut, 
leaving the matter of calling a strike in 
the hands of the officials of the United 
Textile Workers, who it is understood 
will meet in New York early next week 
to set the date for a strike which they 
claim will cause thousands of cotton 
mill operatives to quit work at a given 
time. They claim that upwards of 
20,000 workers will be called out, but 
this estimate is in dispute. During the 
week, organization meetings have been 
held in various textile centers under the 
auspices of the United Textile Work- 
ers’ locals and leaders assert that many 
new union members have been gained. — 
Attitude of Manufacturers 
Cotton mill 


discuss the 


manufacturers will not 
present situation in any 
way except to say that the wage cut is 
made necessary by the keen competition 
of the South and by general conditions 
They intimate that while they do not 
expect any serious trouble, they are pre- 
pared for eventualities. It is said 
that cotton mill manufacturers in 
Rhode Island, having made their first 
independent move in wage adjustments, 
intend to see it through. Reports com- 
ing from New England cotton 
manufacturing centers are to the effect 
that manufacturers in 
onsidering taking the same 
has been taken 
reports that the wage reduction 
ted by cotton manufacturers is 
likely to be followed by woolen 
early date 
not be confirmed, however 


any 


other 
these places are 
that 


also 


step 

here. There are 

initia- 

very 

manu- 

facturers at an This can 
Wage Reductions Increase 

Among the larger cotton manufactur- 
ing companies which have put the wage 
effect, and which will be af- 
fected by strike developments, are: 
B. B. & R. Knight, Inc.; the Goddard 
chain of mills, including the Lonsdale 
Company’s plants at Lonsdale and Ash- 
ton; the Lonsdale Bleachery at Lons- 
dale, and the Blackstone Manufactur- 
ing Company at North Smithfield; the 
United States Finishing Company; 
Sayles Finishing Plants; Mount Hope 
Spinning Co.; The Hope Company, 
and various other smaller mills. 

Up to Wednesday, no wage reduction 
had been announced in any of the five 
mills of the Manville Company, nor at 
the plant of the Lorraine Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

The Rhode Island cotton manufac- 
turers have been considering the matter 
of a wage reduction for several months. 
In years gone by Rhode Island textile 
manufacturers have never been first in 
starting wage revision movements. 
They have left that matter to the mill 
men of the big cotton centers of Fall 
River and New Bedford, Mass., and 
have quickly followed any move in these 
places. This time, however, Rhode 
Island manufacturers, much to the sur- 
prise of the Massachusetts men, 
“took the bull by the horns” and de- 
cided to initiate the move. 

Just what the outcome will be, no 
manufacturer is willing to prophesy at 
this time. Certain textile labor union 


cut into 


mill 


officials have declared the state is face 
to face with one of the biggest labor 
disputes in many years. Manufacturers 
and others interested, however, express 


the opinion that sane leadership will 
cause many operatives to think more 
than once before quitting work and to 
realize that the present cut is simply 
one of the necessary moves incidental 
to the general readjustment of industry 
throughout the country. 
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Changes in Cost of Living 





20.3 Per Cent. 


Has Fallen Since Peak 
Was 63 Per Cent. Above Pre-War 
The latest comprehensive information 


in the cost of living in the 
reflecting conditions in 
communities all over the 
untry, was made public in a report is- 
sued by the National Industrial Con- 
Board, 10 East 39th Street, New 
This report, entitled “Changes 
the Cost of Living: July, 1914-No- 
1921,” is the eleventh in the 
Board’s studies of the cost of living, and 
s based upon material gathered from 
number of representative retail 
clothing, furnishings, and 
and from authorities representing 
variety of interests in many sec- 
the country in connection with 
and carfares. The retail food 
numbers of the United 
Labor Statistics were 
the estimated 
changes in the cost of food. 


= ages 


n I ates, 


sentative 


York 


vember, 


large 
dealers in 
fuel, 
a wide 
tions of 
rents 
ndex 
Bureau of 


pri ¢ 
otates 


used as a basis of 


The total increase in the cost of living 
from the beginning of the war to No- 
vember, 1921, the investigation shows, 
was 63 per cent. The rise in the cost 
of the major items in the wage-earner’s , 

umily budget during this period is esti- 


Food, 
cloth- 
79 per 


as follows: 
shelter, 69 per cent; 
cent; fuel and light, 
sundries, 78 per cent. 

report shows that the peak of the 


to have been 


Cent; 





Ol per 


The 


ost of living in the United States was 
reached in July, 1920. Since then, the 
total cost of living has decreased 20.3 
per cent. Food has decreased 31 per 
cent; clothing, 39 per cent; and sun- 
dries, 4 per cent; while shelter has in- 
creased 7 per cent, and fuel and light, 
5 per cent 

The change in the cost of living be- 
tween July, 1921 and November, 1921, 
the report shows, was almost negligible, 
averaging only 0.06 per cent. During 
these four months the cost of shelter 
and fuel and light showed no change, 
while the cost of clothing decreased 2 
per cent, and that of sundries, 4 per 
cent. The only item in the wage-earn- 
er’s budget which, since last summer 
has shown a tendency to increase, is 
that of food, the cost of which has gone 
up 3 per cent since July, 1921. 


*One-Variety Communities ” 
Advocates That 
Cotton Raising 


Government Policy in 


WasuHincton, D. C—The_ gradual 
spread of the boll weevil through the 
cotton belt has necessitated general 

rganization of agriculture, the 
abandonment of cotton growing in a 
few of the more humid districts where 
the crop was uncertain and most ex- 
posed to weevil damage, changes of 
varieties and methods elsewhere, and 
the introduction of the crop of new lo- 
calities. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has made an intensive study of 
cotton improvement in recent years 

The department finds that communi 


ties which unite upon a single superior 
variety of cotton and maintain a supply 
of pure seed find that many of their 
problems are simplified and that many 
avenues of progress are opened. 

Other community improvements, 
tural precautions, insect or 
trol, labor supplies, ginning, handling, 
warehousing, financing, and marketing 
of the crop are all approached to great- 
er advantage in organized one-variety 
communities 


cul- 


disease con 


TEXTILE WORLD 





Piece Work Inequalities Feiker Continues Work 


Variation in Rates for Similar 
Shown in Chart Form 





Jobs To Retain Contact with Department of 


Commerce in a Consulting Capacity 


The following special bulletin on the F. M. Feiker, vice president of the 
subject of “Piece Work” has been sent McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, who 
to members of the National Association for the past eight months has been as- 


of Hosiery and Underwear Manufac- sisting Secretary of Commerce Herbert 
turers by John Nash McCullaugh, Con- Hoover in the reorganization of the De- 
sulting Industrial Manager. partment and who, as noted recently, 

“It is the almost invariable rule in has resigned, has not, however, com- 


textile plants to pay the on 


operatives pletely severed his relations with the 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, OCT. 19-25 


Greenville, S. C., Jan. 25 (Special Wire to TEXTILE WORLD). 
President W. G. Sirrine announced to-day that the Fifth South- 


ern Textile Exposition will be held here Oct. 19 to 25, this year, 
inclusive. The exposition hall will be closed on Sunday, Oct. 22, 
to allow the exhibitors to rest. 





a piece work basis. The piece work Secretary of the Department. He has 




















rates are not set uniformly, with the re- been appointed a special agent of the 
sult that not only is there considerable Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
injustice but a great deal of the con- merce, to continue in a consulting ca- 
scious soldiering may be ascribed to pacity the work he has been rendering. 
the fact that workers are husbanding Under the direction of Mr. Feiker 
the good rates, lest the discovery that and Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
they are better than the average result Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
in a merciless cut downward. The fore- merce, the industrial and business con- 
man, overseers, etc., generally possess tacts of that Bureau have been enlarged, 
the knowledge that some jobs are bet- business relations with trade association 
ter paid than others and endeavor to committees have been established and 
level the earning capacity of the work- the so-called Commodity Division of the 
ers by so sorting the work that each Bureau created. Mr. Feiker has drawn 
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worker will have so-called good jobs some fifty or sixty experts from the 
to offset poorly paid jobs. business world to the Department of 
“Careful studies have been made in Commerce to be of direct and specific 


a great many textile mills to develop the 
variations [hese studies have been 
made before, during and after the war. 
The attached chart shows the variations 
in rate among workers of a 
similar type in a plant operating during 


service to American business. 
During Mr. Feiker’s stay with 
Department, “Commerce Reports,” the 
Government's official foreign trade 
paper has been changed from a daily to 
a weekly publication and its style and 


the 


groups of 


so-called normal times, during 1912, 1913 appearance completely altered to more 
and 1914. The inequality in the rates nearly meet the needs of business. The 
in the existing case shows a stifling of “Survey and Current Business,” a new 


production of 
cent.” 


approximately 27 3-10 per publication destined to be of much as- 


sistance to American business men, was 
Joun Nasu McCuLiacu 


Consulting Indutrial Manager, 
National Association of Hosiery 





r OTAL PRODUCTION OF 


WINTER AND 


5 : Actual 
and Underwear Manufacturers No. of Mills Production 
Month Reporting (dozens) 





1920— 
_ December , @2 98.671 
© ao F ’ 
W orcester Mfrs. Meeting ee 148,023 
” : z Je ary 61 8,02 
The annual meeting of the Manu- February 63 248,431 
facturers’ Textile Association of Wor- oe oa ah kee 
cester County, Mass., is to be held May 62 505,347 
this afternoon at the Hotel Bancroft {Une . aha bes 
in Worcester. Dinner will be served August 3 48 12.627 
> . 6 = en September ae et aa 8 
at 1 P. M., and following the election Gdtoper ee 205 
ot othcers reports of committees and November . 7 692,452 
other routine business of the annual nae ; : = 518,376 
. ~ . YALUE OF EXPORTS OF COTTON 
meeting. M. G. Chambers, of Mar- ' (w. 3 
wick, Mitchell & Co., accountants and November, 1921 eee nl 
auditors, New York, will speak on the 11 months November, 1921 
December, 1921 


new Federal tax law 2 months December, 1921 


THIRTEEN MONTHS BEGINNING DECEMBER, 192 


UNDERWEAR FROM 
DEPT. OF COMMERCE) 


January 28, 1922 


brought into existence. Mr. Feiker’s 
services extended to the Bureau of 
Standards, the Bureau of the Census 
and other parts of the Department. He 
served as editorial advisor on the De- 


partment’s Board of Editors. 


R. I. Textile Meeting 


Banquet and Annual Meeting in Provi 
dence of R. I. Textile Association 
Over 200 members and guests of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association at- 
tended the third annual dinner of that 
organization at the Turks Head Club 
Providence, R. I., on Friday evening 
of last week and were entertained by 
an unusually interesting program o 


speaking. Judge William H. Speer 
of the District Court of Hudson 
County, N. J., spoke on “Popular vs 


Class Government”; Edward T. Pick- 
ard, chief of the Textile Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, spoke on “Industry’s Part 
in a Business Administration,” and 
George A. Maloney, of the Bureau of 
Entomology of the Department of 
Agriculture, read a paper prepared by 
B. R. Coad, of the Talula Laboratory 
of the Bureau, describing methods of 
restricting the cotton boll weevil pest, 
the paper being illustrated with two 
reels of moving pictures. The new 
president of the association, Frank E. 
Richmond, treasurer of the Crompton 
Company, presided, and a male quar- 
tette sang during the dinner. 

Annual Meeting and New Officers 

In addition to the reading of reports 
by the secretary and treasurer and the 
transaction of routine business at the 
annual meeting, which was held at the 
Turks Head Club in the afternoon, a 
vote of thanks was given to R. H. I. 
Goddard, the retiring president, for 
his services to the organization. The 
new board of officers elected is as 
follows: President, Frank E. Rich- 
mond, treasurer, Crompton Company; 
vice-president, Theophile Guerin, 
treasurer D. Goff & Sons, Inc.; treas- 
urer, G. Edward Buxton, vice-presi- 
dent B. B. & R. Knight, Inc. E. F. 
Walker continues as secretary of the 
association. 


Underwear Production 


Production of Winter and Summer 
Weights for 13 Months Ending December 

The following summary, prepared by 
the Knit Goods Manufacturers of 
America, shows the total production of 
winter and summer underwear in doz- 
ens for the thirteen months beginning 
December, 1920, and ending December, 
1921: also the value of exports of cot- 
ton underwear from the United States 
for November and December: 


SU MMER UNDERWEAR IN DOZENS FOR 





AND ENDING DECEMBER, 1921 

Normal 

Production Loss P. C. of 
(dozens) (dozens Normal 
$91,797 793,126 1.0 
852,007 703,984 16.4 
886,367 637,936 28.0 
839,307 418,167 50.1 
809.970 408,032 49.6 
911,749 406,402 55.4 
854,990 29 5,399 é 
960, 7 51.2 
580,367 . 71.1 
678,636 105,803 84 
773,776 98,571 &7 
800 ae 107,900 ce 
673,35 154,983 77.0 


THE UNITED STATES 
$414,020 
3,230,189 
372,304 
3,602,493 
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(Continued from page 13) 


eyuipment, so that they are entirely in- 
pendent of outside supplies of raw 
iterial. 
C.nada’s Future Flax and Linen Industry 
Vith regard to the future develop- 
t of the Canadian flax and linen in- 
dustry, it is‘ persistently reported that 
( of the large Irish linen spinning 
and weaving corporations is seriously 
considering the establishment of branch 
works in the Province of Quebec, parts 
of which are admirably adapted for flax 
culture. It is the opinion of the writer 
that if a first class Irish organization 
ild transplant part of its equipment 
and work-people in the Dominion suc- 
cess would be assured, especially if the 
new flax preparing machines, referred 
to later, and scientific retting, such as is 
now in sight, made certain the continued 
supply of cheaply produced yarns. 
[he organization of flax spinning and 


weaving on a large scale by a wealthy 
Canadian corporation has also been fre- 
quently referred to by the Canadian 
press The program, as_ originally 


planned, is held in abeyance because of 
the extraordinary price of machinery, 
likewise because a promising develop- 
ment in which the corporation is inter- 
ested, whereby flax yarn, suitable for 
the manufacture of medium grades of 
linen. fabrics, is quickly obtained from 
green unretted flax straw, is promising 
enough to make the delay worth while. 
Low Russian Flax Labor Cost 

To demonstrate that the previously 
mentioned scientific methods and labor- 
saving machinery are essential to the 
profitable continuance and expansion of 
the Canadian flax and linen industry, it 
is only necessary to compare the flax 
scutching labor cost of the Russian 
peasantry with the prices paid for simi- 
lar labor in Canada. Prior to the 


war 
the Russian peasant flax growers pro- 
duced approximately 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply of flax. It was grown 
under compulsion as a tithing crop in 
order to meet the never-failing demand 


and the outstretched palm of the 
present tax gatherer. After the flax 


cI had been harvested the onerous 
task of breaking and scutching was 


d on during the prolonged winter 
hs when the hard-working peasant 
ani his usually numerous family had 


litth else to engage their attention. 
\ labor of this kind the patient 
H o or the stolid Chinaman could 
loultless compete, but the cost of pro- 
duction, judged by American and Ca- 
n n standards, is practically impossi- 
bl fight against; hence the enor- 
tr and never-failing supply of cheap 
l rade flax upon which the linen 
tr of Ireland placed its dependence. 
I such one-sided competition will 
ey return is improbable, no matter 
what form of government controls the 
industrial policy of Russia in years to 


High Labor Cost in Canada 

pared with low Russian costs, it 

tructive to study the cost of flax 
pr tion in Canada during the season 
: 20, as revealed by the following 
which, however, vary to some 
in different mills and locations: 
ai| rental, including plowing, $20 per 
act Sowing the seed, 50 cents per 
acre Spudding, or weeding (not al- 
way: done), 15 to 40 cents per hour. 
Pu g the flax, $20 to $25 per acre, 
with the Indians threatening to form a 
un which will make the rate $35 per 


ix . 


ex t 


Canadian Flax and Linen Industry—Continued 


acre, or “bust.” Hauling crop from mill 
to field, sometimes included in land ren- 
tal and sometimes paid for at rate of 
from $2 to $4 per load, according to dis- 
tance from mill. Threshing, $4 to $5 
per day. Hauling back to 


spreading, varies according to distance, 
say $3 per load. Spreading flax ret- 
ting, varies from 15c per hour to $4 per 





overhead charges should also be added 


to the above figures, which will include 


all office hands, insurance, interest on 
capital invested, repairs and renewals, 
travelling expense, commission, execu 
tive, etc 
The Indian Flax Puller 
As previously stated, the problem of 


pulling flax with the aid of Indians is a 


A Canadian Flax Field Showing Flax Pulled by Vessot Machine 


day, according to whether juvenile o1 
adult labor is obtainable. Turning the 
flax to assist retting, same 
spreading. Lifting when spreading is 
completed, same rate as spreading, but 
adult rate if regular mill hands are 
used, $3 to $4.50 per day. Hauling back 
to field, same as hauling out to spread 
Stacking or mowing, $3 to $4 per day 
Hauling from stack or mow to _ the 
scutching mill, $3 to $4 per day, or may 
be paid by the hour 
about rate for steady 
Breaking, sam«¢ Scutching, varies 
in different mills from $5 to $7 per day 
Some _ 


rate as 


working out at 
same labor. 


price 


mills pay a flat rate of 5c per 


pound, plus a bonus 


} 


f T produ tion 


above a given point 

It should be noted that the above 
figures do not include all the expense 
items. The flax may be more than onc« 
soaked with rain while drying previous 
to being hauled to the mill for thresh- 
ing. When this happens all hands have 


dispatched to the 


fields, 


les distant, 


to be quickly 


perhaps two, four or six m 


so that the sheaves may be turned out 
side in, or 


molding the 


otherwise fixed, to prevent 


straw, which ruins the 


fibre. An additional and heavy expense 
to the larger mill is insured in having 
a man go around for the specific put 
pose of renting flax land. This, how 


ever, does not apply to the small scutch 
ing mill owner, who is generally known 
in the locality in which his mill is sit- 
uated. The supreme bother and ex- 
pense lies in engaging Indian pullers 
several months ahead of the time they 
are required for pulling. In the larger 
mills this work takes up a great part of 
the time of one man. It also 
the expense of paying sums varying 
from $5 to $25, or even $50, in advances 
which are not all recovered, but aré 
supposed to be, from the amount earned 
by the pullers. The Indians are also 
furnished free transportation from the 


involves 


¥arious reserves to and from the flax 


fields, and are provided with tents so 
long as they are engaged at their work. 
A good Indian who works steadily will 
earn from $10 to $15 per day on the 
basis of $25 per acre. The expense of 


most their 
value of 
man 
from $8 per 
these 
that 
fervently 
praying for the advent of a mechanical 
puller which will effectually and forever 
rid the trade of dependency 
American aborigine At the 

to be fair to 
pullet 


they, like 
know the 
bills 


trying one, lor 
brethren, 
dollar 
aged to increase their pay 
acre in 1914 to $25. In 
facts it is not to be wondered at 
the Canadian flax growers are 


pale bac 


nice crisp and have 


view ol 


upon the 
same time, 
Poor Lo, he is a better 
white competitor and, 
had far more trouble 


with unreliable paleface pullers than | 


than his 
personally, | have 





Front View of Vessot Flax Puller Show- 
ing Three Rows Being Carried by 


Parallel Pulling Belts to Binder 
Platform 
ever experienced with the red men 


With the young bucks, however, I have 


had some trouble, not so much because 
of real “cussedness,” as from a natural 
overflow of animal spirits common to 
the sex, no matter what the color of 


their skin may be 

I had several of this variety working 
for me last summer, and Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like unto 
some of them when they called at the 
mill office for a monetary advance in 
order to celebrate a holiday or pay a 


visit to their best girl on the distant 
reserve. On _ several occasions when 
they were around I noticed that the 


atmosphere became surcharged with the 


odor of Florida water and that on such 
occasions the copper-hued youths were 
unusually exuberant. At a later date I 
learned the They were in the 
habit of frequent visits to the 
of which the village 
where they obtained 
enough Florida water, which, when 
mixed with the 2% per cent beer per- 
mitted by the Provincial Government, 
furnished the decided much 
desired. On making this discovery no 


cause. 
paying 
local drug stores, 


rted two, 


Supp 
"a 


“101.7 
“kick” so 


time was lost in requesting the drug 
store proprietors to sell their Florida 
water to other customers. It was too 


late, however, as the young braves had 
purchased every drop availabl 


New Machines and Methods 

At no previous time flax has 
certain 
methods of the 
verge of displacement 
processes and machinery, 
which alone will render the competition 


since 

been used have there been. more 
that archaic 
past are on the 
by modern 


signs 


of the Russian growers innocuous. The 
necessary machines and methods are: 
First, a machine for pulling flax from 
the ground quickly. economically and 


well; second, an efficient de-seeding ma- 
chine; third, a combined breaking and 
scutching capable of quickly 


amount of line fibre 


machine 
turning out a large 
with a negligible percentage of tow; 
fourth, a quick, scientific process where- 
by flax may be retted bacteriol 


or chemically. 


2 cally 


The Vessot Flax Pulling Machine 


For many years attempts have been 
made to produce a satisfactory flax pull- 
ing machine, but with no real 
Of the most recent puller to come be- 
fore the public, the Vessot, this cannot 


\s a result of 


success. 


a demonstration 
rough 


be said 


of the machine in fields of my 
own selection for almost two weeks, 
during which time I had full oppor- 
tunity to examine and study the Vessot 
and its work, I am free to confess there 
s at last a puller availab'e that will pull 
flax and keep pulling it. This statement 
is not intended to convey the impression 


that the puller is absolutely perfect and 


incapable of further improvement, but 
it may be accepted as 90 per cent so. 
The cardinal principle involved, that of 


how to pull flax successfully, has been 
solved; what remains to be done is 
what has happened to 
of every 100, viz., th 

minor defects 


99 machines out 
elimination of the 
r¢ vealed 
s being done, and the 
gradual improvements that 
as desirable in most mec 
so that a 


such as were 
last season, which 
time reveals 
hani 
workman of average intelli- 
gence may be entrusted with the opera- 
tion thereof. 


al de vices, 


An eight-horsepower gasoline engine 
controls the flax pulling mechanism of 
the Vessot and a pair of horses draws 
the entire outfit. A man or boy is re- 
quired to drive the horses. At the pres- 
ent stage one mechanic attends to the 
pulling device and the engine, but in 
large fields, say 30 acres and upward, 
three or four machines might be used 
to advantage, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in the cost of operation. The ser- 
vice of the mechanic is necessary for 
the following reasons: To attend to the 
engine in case it should stop from any 
cause; in the event of the pulling belts 
becoming clogged, as is liable to occur 
in weedy fields, or when the flax:is wet 
or beaten down flat by storm or cattle 
rolling or walking therein; breakage of 
the binder twine; failure of the sheaf 
ejecting mechanism to throw out each 
(Continued on page 59) 
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the 


ng 


Joseph Bancroft, president of 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wiln 
t f al Board 
red 
Wilmington 
’ of the local Cham- 
per of Commerce, Hotel duPont, Jan. 19. 


n, Del., and member of the lo 


Harbor Commissioners, tende an 


the subject of 


larbor, at a meeting 


Mr. and Mrs. Garnett Andrews have 
ssued invitations to the wedding of 
their daughter Katherine Lenoir, to 
Samuel Carter Hutcheson, the ceremony 
to take place on Feb. 1 at St. Paul’s 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenr Mr. An- 
drews president of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Rossville, Ga 


Victor M. Montgomery, president of 
Pacolet Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., has 
been by the Spartanburg City 
Government to head the Spartanburg 
Park Commission. 

J. C. Leslie, head of the Cannon Mills 
selling agency in New York has been 
elected president of the Wiscassett 
Mills, Inc., Albemarle, N. C., succeed- 
ing the late J. W. Cannon. 


L. N. Littauer, president of the Glo- 
versville (N. Y.) Knitting Co., has been 
re-elected president of the Glen Tele- 
phone Co., which serves the Fulton 
County District, including the cities of 
Johnstown and Gloversville. 

John Fisler, Yewdall & Jones Co., 
worsted spinners, Philadelphia, president 
of the Manufacturers’ Club of that city, 
speaks in favor of the American Valu- 
ation Plan at a luncheon of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, Thurs- 
day, Jan. 26. The opposing side is pre- 
sented by W. H. Mann, general mana- 
ger of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 
Mr. Fisler is a director of the American 
Valuation Association. 


chosen 


B. M. Graves, who is president of the 
Southern Textile Machinery Co. of 
Greenville, S. C., is now vice-president 
and gencral manager of the Couch Mills, 
which operates plants at East Point and 
Thomson, Ga., and Greenville, S. C 


Eben S. Draper of the Draper Cor 
poration, Hopedale, Mass., has been re 
elected treasurer of the Republican Club 
of Massachusetts and the followit 
tile maufacturers of that State were 
re-elected vice-presidents: William M 
Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Co.; Francis U. Stearns, treas 
Renfrew Manufacturing Co., 


g tex 


hits 


Matthew J. Whittall of M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Worcester; John 
H. Holt, treasurer, Luther Manufactur- 
ng C Fall River 

Arthur W. Shuttleworth, first vice- 
president of the Mohawk Carpet Mills, 
In Amsterdam, N. Y., who has been 
seriously ill for several weeks, is now 
recovering and was this week dis- 
charged from the hospital. Mr. Shuttle- 
worth will sail from New York Feb. 14 
for a two months’ Mediterranean cruise 

William M. Coates, Coates Bros., wool 
dealers, Philadelphia, this week com 
pleted 40 vears of active association with 
the executive affairs of the Board of 
Trad that city. He has been presi- 
dent that organization for several 
years being re-elected to that office for 


the twelfth time at the Board’s meeting 
last Monday 

Aram J. Pothier, former Governor of 
Rhode Island, has been re-elected presi- 
dent and a director of the Union Trust 
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Co. of Providence. 


nently 


Mr. Pothier is prom- 
ted with the Guerin inter- 
secretary and treasurer of sev- 
eral worsted companies. 


Webb of Hillsboro, N. C., 
Eno Cotton Mills and first 
vice-president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of North Carolina, 
has been elected Grand Master of the 
Ancient Free and Accepted Masons. 

Henry J. Beebe, of Francis H. Holmes 
Dept. L. F. Dommerich & Co., was re- 
cently re-elected a member of the board 
of directors of the Union Trust Co., 
Springfield, Mass. Mr. Beebe has been 
connected with the woolen and worsted 
industry for several years, having been 
treasurer of the Beebe-Webber Co., and 
also owner of the Holyoke Worsted 
Mills, which he sold in 1920. 


James R. MacColl, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Lorraine Manufacturing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Morris Plan Co. of Rhode 
Island, with headquarters in Providence. 


Pierre Dubied, managing director of 
Edouard Dubied & Cie, Neuchatel, 
Switzerland, well known builders of 
the “Dubied” flat knitting machines, paid 
a flying visit to their New York agency, 
Dubied Machinery Company, E. O. 
Spindler, 139 Franklin street. Mr. 
Dubied expressed surprise at the com- 
paratively small display of knit goods 
in this country. He stated that knitted 
articles in beautiful creations are being 
worn to a considerably greater extent 
by the ladies of Europe than is the case 
here. He especially pointed out the 
large display of knit goods in various 
styles in the Paris stores. One of these 
establishments, according to his state- 
ment, has established its own large 
knitting factory with a new type of 
machine especially constructed for 
large pattern variety and quick change 
from one design to another. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gustav Oberlaender of 
Wyomissing, near Reading, will sail 
from New York on Jan. 28 for Europe 
on the steamship Caronia. They will 
visit the Madeira Islands, numerous 
ports in the Mediterranean, Egypt and 
Palestine. Their tour will take two or 
three months. Mr. Oberlaender is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills, Wyomissing. 


conne? 


estS aS 


James H. 


treasurer of 


H. D. Buck, head of the knitting de- 
partment of the New York Textile 
School, has become associated with the 
Garfield (N. J.) Worsted Mills and will 
have charge of their new knitting de- 
partment. Mr. Buck will complete his 
duties with the school on Feb. 1. 


W. F. Warner, superintendent of the 
Nottingham Knitting Co. for the last 
six years, has resigned, having bought 
an interest in the Clayton (N. Y.) Mfg. 
Co., and accepted the position of gen- 
eral manager of the Clayton Company. 


J. S. Moore of New York has been 
appointed general manager of the Bris- 
tol Manufacturing Co. at Plainville, 
Conn., following the resumption of the 
mills there. 


Aram Milot, who has been superin- 
tendent of the Paragon Worsted Mills, 
Providence, R. I.. for four has 
been chosen by the Board of Directors 
to father, the late Arthur 


vears, 


succeed his 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


C. Milot, 
mills. 
Antone M. Durand, for 12 years tex- 
tile mechanical engineer and designer of 
the Rossie Velvet Co.’s mills at Mystic 
and Willimantic, Conn., has resigned 
that position, as noted, to become as- 
sociated with the Velvet Textile Corp. 
(incorporated in New Jersey, Jan. 18, 
1922), of which he has been elected 
treasurer and general manager. 


Robert McGuirk, formerly office man- 
ager of the Cotton States Hosiery 
Mills is now with the United Hosiery 
Mills Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Julius Benedict, who has been con- 
nected with the office of the Quinapoxet 
Mfg. Co., Holden, Mass., for the last 
three years, has been transferred to the 
New York office of the company. 


R. L. Westcott, prominent Chatta- 
nooga contractor, is able to be out after 
a long illness. Mr. Westcott is well 
known in hosiery circles, being a large 
stockholder in the Walker County Ho- 
siery Mills at Lafayette, Ga., and also 
in the Dalton (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. 


John Considine, paymaster, has sev- 
ered his connection with the Atlantic 
Mills of Providence, R. I., where he has 
been employed for the last 25 years. 


Joseph H. Strawn, for the last year 
credit manager with the Normandie Silk 
Mills, Gloversville, N. Y., has resigned 
his position with the firm and will 
shortly locate at Dawson, Pa. 


Joseph T. Heiney, superintendent at 
the plant of the Jerico Silk Mills, Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., for the last two years, 
has become connected with the United 
Silk Mills at Scranton, Pa., in a similar 
capacity. 

David Moxson has been named by the 
American Thread Co. as superintendent 
of the manufacturing department of the 
Willimantic, Conn., mills of the corpo- 
ration, succeeding Peter J. Hinds, who 
has recently been advanced to general 
superintendency of the corporation’s 
group of mills. Mr. Moxson has been 
assistant superintendent of the Willi- 
mantic mills since Aug. 20, 1920, com- 
ing from the Hadley mills of the Amer- 
ican Thread Company at Holyoke. Wil- 
liam L. Jenkins, who has been overseer 
of the carding department of the corpo- 
ration’s No. 4 mill at Willimantic, has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 
at Willimantic. He has been identified 
with cotton manufacturing for 44 years. 


as general of the 


manager 


William F. Dunn has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Lancas- 
ter Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


Robert S. Porter, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, 
Mass., has resigned, effective on Feb. 
11. He has been connected with the 
mills six years, the last year in his pres- 
ent position. 

John J. Barnes, overseer of weaving 
for the last 10 years at the Booth Mfg. 
Co., New Bedford, Mass., severed his 
connection with that concern last Satur- 
day to accept a position with the Acush- 
net-Hathaway mills. It is rumored that 
Mr. Barnes will be assistant superinten- 
dent, although official confirmation was 
not forthcoming. 

George B. Weber, Jr., has accepted the 
position of engineer with the Union- 
Buffalo Cotton Mills Co., of Union, S. 


C. Mr. Weber was formerly mot 
sales engineer with the Westinghou 
Electric & Mfg. Co. He is a gradu 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
John Gahan, for the last 28 years fo: 
man of the dyeing department of 
Putnam (Conn.) Woolen Co., has 
tired, after practically half a century 
continuous service with that corporat 


Martin V. Burke has accepted the p 
tion as overseer of finishing for Jos 
Hall & Son, Inc., Norwich, Conn. M 
Burke was formerly employed by 
company. 

William N. Cuttle, overseer of dyei: 
for the Malden (Mass.) Knitting Mil 
has severed his connections with tha 
company to accept a similar position wit! 
the Suffolk Knitting Mills, East Boston 
Mass. 


Charles V. Browne, formerly oversee 
of finishing at the Devonshire Mills 
Goffs Falls, N. H., has accepted the posi 
tion as overseer of finishing for th 
Standish Worsted Co., Penacook, N. H 


Philip Lannon, overseer of finishing 
for the Standish Worsted Co., Penacook, 
N. H. for a number of years has sev- 
ered his connections with that company 
Mr. Lannon will return to his home in 
Newburgh, New York. 

Stephen Hebden, for eight years 
second hand in the weaving room of the 
Nashawena Mill, New Bedford, Mass., 
has resigned his position there to be- 
come the overseer of weaving at th 
Booth Mfg. Co. in that city. 

Dennis McGee has resigned his posi 
tion in the finishing department of the 
Rochdale (Mass.) Mill of the American 
Woolen Co., to accept an overseer’ 
position in the Grant S. Kelley mill i 
Enfield, Mass. 

J. T. Pellerin, overseer of finishing 
for the Gleasondale (Mass.) Woole: 
Mills, has severed his connections with 
that company. 

N. F. Rourke has accepted the posi 
tion as overseer of finishing for the 
Gleasondale (Mass.) Woolen Mills, suc 
ceeding J. T. Pellerin. Mr. Rourk: 
comes from Monson, Mass. 

P. H. Parker, overseeer of dyeing a! 
the Cocheco Woolen Manufacturing 
Co., East Rochester, N. H., has severed 
his connections with that company. 

Adolf Felgentrager has accepted the 
position as overseer of finishing for th 
Bellevue Worsted Mills, Philadelphia 
Mr. Felgentrager comes from Josepl 
Hall & Sons, Norwich, Conn. 

Lewis D. Sands has accepted the pos 
tion as overseer of dyeing for the Web 
ster Woolen Co., Sabattus, Me. 

J. Thompson Mills, of Philadelphia 
production overseer at the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, Wyomissing, Pa., and 
Miss Naomi I. Snyder, daughter of Mr 
and Mrs. R. R. Snyder, of Wyomissing 
have been married in Reading. 

John J. Shea has accepted the positio: 
as overseer of carding for the Nev 
England Knitting Co., Winstead, Conn 
Mr. Shea was formerly employed a 
the Homestead 


Woolen Mills, West 
Swanzey, N. H. 


Louis J. Pendergast, overseer of car¢ 
ing for the New England Knitting Cc 
Winsted, Conn., has severed his con 
nections with that company to acce{ 
a similar position with the Putnan 


(Conn.) Woolen Co. 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Section 











The Dyeing of Worsted Fabrics 


At Every Stage in the Progress of the Goods from the Loom to the Finishing Room, Care in Mechanical Handling 


and Thorough Washing Between Processes Should Be Insisted Upon—Pastel Shades 


FTER worsted cloth has been 

woven and the cuts correctly 

marked with the yardage, piece, 

and lot numbers, it is made 

ready for scouring, which perhaps of 

all the operations through which it 

passes is the one contributing most to 
the value of the finished fabric. 

The degree of scouring depends con- 
siderably upon the quality of the oils 
used in the preparation of the stock for 
carding and spinning. The ideal oil 
to use for the finer qualities of wool is, 
without doubt, olive oil but there have 
been introduced to the trade a number 
of other oils, mostly compounds, that 
scour out quite easily, and which leave 
the pieces in an open and free condition, 
and without any residual odor. This 
latter point is also important because in 
times past many otherwise excellent 
fabrics were defective, due to the ever- 
present odor of oils of some sort that 
resisted action of even strong scours. 

Scouring the Pieces 

Worsted piece goods should be 
scoured carefully, with a clean soap 
solution that may be fortified with a 
small amount of ammonia, not exceed- 
ing two pounds for each one hundred 
pounds of cloth. The scour bath should 
always have a slight lather, and the 
operation should be continued until the 
scour boss is assured that all oils are 
thoroughly dissolved. No definite time 
can be indicated for this operation, and 
only the experience gained in handling 
similar lots will serve asa guide. The 
temperature of this scour should be 
kept as low as possible, but not per- 
mitted to rise above 120 degrees F. 

After the scouring, rinsing should be 
followed with ample clean, soft water. 
The necessity for soft water is appar- 
ent, and for well-known _ reasons. 
Should the wash water contain lime, 
this latter substance will combine at 
once with the soap remaining in the 
pieces, forming insoluble lime soaps 
which adhere tenaciously to the cloth, 
and which cannot be removed by any 
subsequent operation without inflicting 
some injury. Many defects in cloth 
such as streaks and off-shades, may be 
traced to the presence of lime soaps. 

From the scour, the better qualities 
of worsted piece-goods are carbonized 
to remove any vegetable fibres present. 
The most commonly employed process 
is based upon the use of oil of vitriol, 
and is as follows: The fabrics are 
passed through the carbonizing sour 
standing at 8° Tw., until saturated, then 
evenly squeezed through a nip, and fed 
into the stove, heated from 180° to 195° 
F. When thoroughly baked, and all the 
vegetable fibres have been destroyed, 
the pieces are run over stiff brushes 
to clean them, when they are ready to 
be neutralized by passing through a 
weak solution of carbonate of soda, and 
afterwards thoroughly washed. 


Further Preparation for Dyeing 
Carbonizing machines are of various 





Mill Defects—Proper Maintenance of Even Temperature 


By Dr. Louis 


types, but nearly all operate upon the 
same principle. The vat containing the 
dilute acid should be lead lined. The 
guide rollers are made of hard rubber 
The squeeze rollers should be well coy 
ered with hard rubber, and always ad- 
justed for even pressure. While acci 
dents will occur, the pieces should not 
be allowed to come in contact with the 
lead lining of the vat on account of the 
thin coating of sulphate of lead on its 
surface, which, if rubbed off by the 
pieces, will later show up as streaks or 
spots. Lead sulphate acts as a resist 
for a number of wool dyes, and is thus 
lirectly responsible for uneven results 
The continuous carbonizing machin 
and dryer for cloth offers numerous ad 
vantages and is coming to be generall) 
used. 

After carbonizing, and 
the pieces are ready for bleaching 
dyeing without bleaching. If they are 
to be dyed light shades, bleaching be 
comes necessary to increase the _ bril 
liancy. Formerly, worsteds were 
bleached by the sulphur house method 
which gave good results, but its oper 


neutralizing 


( 


ation was at all times disagreeable t 
those directly in charge of it. At times, 
however, it was responsible for hun 
dreds of pieces that were injured 
through the deposit of sulphur, which 
could not be satisfactorily removed. 


Peroxide bleaching and_ bisulphite 
bleaching have almost completely taken 
the place of the older process, giving 


results that are always uniform and 


_above criticism. The bisulphite process 


should be carried out in a_ separate 
building or in a room separated from 
the main dyehouse. A stock solution of 
bisulphite of soda is prepared, standing 
at seventy degrees Twaddell (70° Tw 
To prepare the bleach bath, run in 
about 1,000 gallons of water and add 
20 to 25 gallons of the above stock s 
lution, stir well, and add 22 to 30 
pounds of oil of vitriol previously di 
luted with water. Mix the bath thor 
oughly. 
Bleaching Process 

Enter the extracted but not dry 
pieces and work over the winch for 
about one hour, or until they are satur 
ated, and afterward allow them to r 
main immersed in the solution until 
they have been bleached sufficiently 
They are then removed from the bleach 
bath, and well washed in water contain- 
ing about 15 pounds of oil vitriol for 
each 1,000 gallons of water, 
by a good rinse. 
ready for dyeing. 


followed 
The pieces are then 


Peroxide of hydrogen bleaching is 
carried out with either peroxide of hy 
drogen directly in a_ slightly alkaline 
bath, or peroxide of sodium is added 
to a weak bath of oil of vitriol in suit- 
able proportions, and then made alka- 
line with silicate of sodium. In either 
case the bleaching results are excellent, 


ie Vatos. 


and leave the cloth in a most satisfac 
tory condition. 
Quantity of Dye Liquor 

\fter the goods have been bleached 
by whatever process is adopted, they 
are ready for the dyer. If the cloth is 
to be dyed very light shades, the dyer 
should use kettles that are not employed 
for medium or shades, and 
should see to it personally that they ar« 
well scrubbed out and washed before 
the dyebath is made up 

Economically 


heavy 


f it is the best practice to 
dye as many pieces of one shade as the 
kettle will conveniently accommodate, 
but not to overload it, keeping in mind 
the practical working proportion of 300 
callons of water for each 100 pounds 
f cloth. If this proportion is greatly 
exceeded, there will be a tendency to 
wards streaks and other kinds of un 


venness. To save some time the dyer 
may open the steam cock during the fill 
ing of the kettle, but the temperature 


should not be allowed to rise much 
above 160°F. before the pieces are put 
in. After the acid and Glaubers salt has 
been added, and a portion of the esti 
mated quantity of dye, previously dis 
solved, has been poured in, the steam 
Ss again turned on and the dyeing con 
tinued at the boil until the proper depth 

shade has been secured. 

Matching the Sample 

In most instances, even with stand 
ard colors, shading or toning becomes 
necessary towards the end of the oper- 
ation, and it is here where the skill of 
the dyer shows itself most. Dyeing of 
light pearls, grays, smokes, and other 
colors that require for their production 
the addition of several dyes, are at 
times very troublesome to bring up to 
an exact match; even with the _ best 
udgment of the dver, half an ounce 
of one of the shading dyes is likely to 
throw the final shade a trifle off. 

Of course much depends upon how 
close the dyer is held to his sample 
We all like to have exact matches, but 
there are times when such perfection 
is seemingly impossible to reach. Even 
n cases where the match has finally 
een made upon the identical material 
that is to be used on a large scale, and 
a formula adopted, there will arise local 
onditions that prevent the mixture of 
dves giving exactly the same tone. 

Slight changes in the quality of the 
water used in a dvyehouse has a greater 
influence on delicate shades than any 
while the constant 
temptation to change the source of sup 
nly 


ply of soap in a mill is likewise respon 


sible Tor some de f¢ cts 


ne other 


ause, 


l Changing sup 
plies during the rnn of a season’s line 
causes more trouble for the dyer than 
probably anything else 

Every dver has experienced the dis 
agreeable result, where six or eight 
pieces of apparently the same cloth 
have been dved at the same time, with 


‘Causes of 





a properly adjusted 
of having one or two of the 
show up differently from the 
after they have gone through the finish 
ing operations. Such instances are not 
the fault of either the dyer or the dye, 
but the trouble is to be looked for in 
the treatment the off-shade pieces had 
before going into the dye tul In the 
majority of such cases the real trouble 
is due to making up lots with one o1 
two additional pieces of a very similar 
but not identical cloth Dyeing iull 
shades offers less difficulty in match 
ing, since minor differences in tone art 
not so apparent to the ev« 


mixture ot dyes, 
pieces 


others 


Steam Supply to Kettles 

Steam supply to the kettles is im 
portant, and the supply must be at all 
times ample to enable the dyer to keep 
his baths always under control. The 
steam inlet pipes and distributors should 
be clean and open so that the bath may 
be evenly heated. In old kettles, the 
distributers are frequently found clog 
ged with loose fibres and bits of thread 
that have been sucked back through the 
steam holes as the steam in the pipe 
has condensed, affording no outlet for 
the steam when the kettle is next used 

When this has occurred in the middle 
of the kettle, the end pieces get the 
benefit of some of the direct steam, 
and are often overdyed in streaks, whil 
it is not uncommon to see some of the 
center pieces quite even, but slightly 
lighter in shade. When the weight of 
the pieces is too much for the winch to 
drag, and the volume of water in the 
kettle below normal, the action of di 
rect steam in causing 


marked. 
Maintaining Even Temperature of Bath 

Proper maintenance of an even tem 
perature in the dyebath is becoming 
more and more recognized as a factor 
in good dyeing. 


unevenness 1S 


Most mode shades are 
dyed with two or more dyes, and in the 
nature of things, there are hardly two 
different dyes that possess identical 
properties, including the property of be 
ing taken up from the bath at the same 
rate of speed. For this reason, many 
dyeing recipes clearly indicate the ex- 
tremes of temperature between which 
effective dyeing is accomplished. It 
therefore becomes desirable that the 
temperature of the dyebath should be 
maintained at a definite point, and held 
there by some accurate means, other 
than that of requiring the dyer to have 
a thermometer in one hand, and _ his 
other hand on the steam valve. Auto 
matic temperature regulators are avail- 
able for this purpose and are finding an 
increased use. 

In dyeing all shades, it is desirable to 
enter the pieces in the bath before in 
the dye, but in most mills the dyer 
starts off with some of the dye, and 
adds the necessary remainder as_ the 
dyeing progresses. When the dves used 
are “level-dveing” and require actual 
boiling, this close regulation of temper- 
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A completely equipped, central analytical laboratory 
where chemica mtrol work on experimental and 
int p 


AN ADDITION OF 


{NALYSIS 


TWO AND ONE 


We have added to the range of Du Pont Dyestuffs 
two level-dyeing acid colors and one bright, direct dye. 


Pontacyl Fast Yellow Y also has good fast- 
ness to light. It will find a large use in the 
dyeing of fancy mode shades in combination with 
other acid dyes. 

Pontacyl Sulphon Violet R in addition, has good 
fastness to light, washing, acids and alkalies. It 
should find application as a self-shade, or in combi- 
nation to produce navy, plum and prune shades. 

Pontamine Brown CG is further a dyestuff of 
excellent solubility and has good fastness to light. 
It dyes mixed fibres uniformly. 


Let a trial convince you of their value. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuf{s Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branch Offices 
New York Boston Providence 


Philadelphia Chicago 
Charlotte, N. C 
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Dyeing, Bleaching and Finishing Section—Continued 


ure will not be necessary but with 
her dyes that go on the cloth quickly, 
th the dyes and the acid should be 
1 in gradually. 


Dissolving Dyestuffs 
Some dyes are more soluble than 
hers, a property that requires that the 
es used should be completely dis- 
lved in hot water before adding to 
dyebath. It is not sufficient to 
igh out the proper quantity of dye, 
place it in a bucket, pour water upon 
then insert a steam pipe, and bring 
it to the boil, trusting that such a pro- 
cedure will cause every particle to dis- 
solve. The hot solution should be 
passed through a fine cloth strainer to 
hold back any undissolved color. The 
cessity for this is particularly urgent 
the use of dyes for topping, espe- 
ally where faced or napped goods are 
ed. 
The proper way to dissolve dyes is 
» have a few five gallon, tilting, steam- 
icketted copper kettles. ‘This equip- 
ent enables the dyer or his second- 
nd to see that all the dye has actually 
ne into solution. Such copper vessels 
much superior and convenient to 
rk with than the usual galvanized 
| common in nearly every dye-house. 
Method of Washing After Dyeing May 
Cause Creases 
\fter dyeing, the pieces must be well 
washed. The usual practice is to pull 
plug, run off the spent liquor, and 
ish in the same kettle. It is a ques- 
whether this practice is not respon- 
for many blemishes noticed on 
piece goods after being finished. 
writer believes that it is. It seems 
ferable to allow warm water to run 
to the kettle while the dye liquor is 
ng run off, thus gradually lowering 
temperature; then follow with a 
head of cold water. By this means, 
tendency of rapidly chilling the 
d cloth, and “setting” the creases 
minimized. Wool cloth that is hot 
le in folds and creases retains the 
rks where the folds were if suddenly 
led, and it is with great difficulty 
the finisher can eradicate them. 
Dyeing Pastel Shades 
ry light a delicate shades, known 
rally as “pastel shades,” must be 
upon bleached cloth with acid 
. together with oxide of zinc or 
chalk. The cloth is dyed with 
bers salt and oil of vitriol, in the 
| manner, using about half the re- 
d quantity of dye; afterwards 
and bring up to the full shade 
a further amount of dye, together 
a small quantity of oxide of zinc 
white”) or chalk. This second 
r is done in a cold bath, and with 
that have a relatively strong 
ty for wool. 
ther method for producing this 
f shades is to add zinc white or 
to the cold bath, and work 
gh squeeze rollers for ten to fif- 
minutes, afterwards adding the 
tuff, and working for an additional 
hour. Then wash well and dry on 
nter, 
may be noticed that “chalk” and 
iff are used together, which may 
some readers to recall that the 
nce of lime in water causes a cer- 
ss of dye. In dyeing pastel 
this is true, and the dye-chalk 
lime) compound that is formed and 
in fine suspension in the “dye 
gradually becomes more or less 
ly attached to the wool fibres, and 
in producing the desired shade 


] 


} 


It is not a dyeing in any sense of the 
word. The use of any colored lake will 
produce similar results. Indeed, some 
fabrics have been “dyed” by means of 
oil paints dissolved in volatile solvents, 
leaving the pigments on the goods. 


Difficult to Match Competitors’ Shades 

Mills undertaking to produce a line 
of pastel shades on their own goods, 
should confine their effort to the shades 
they establish, rather than attempting to 
match their competitors shades. Match- 
ing pastel shades in difficult. 

Ordinary worsted fabrics for both 
men’s and women’s wear are dyed 
chiefly with fast acid dyes, or dyes that 
require after-treatment with chrome 
mordants. The former practice of first 
mordanting the cloth is slowly but 
gradually being abandoned. This is due 
to the extension of the line of dyes that 
can be “fixed” by adding chrome to 
the dye bath during the dyeing, or to 
the spent dye bath. 

Many worsteds are now woven in im- 
mense quantities containing cotton or 
silk effect threads. These threads may 
be undyed, so as to show up white in 
the finished cloth, or they may be dyed 
suitable colors. As a rule they are 
“ registered,” that is prepared so as not 
to take up any of the dye when the 
cloth is dyed. Or, the dyes selected for 
the cloth are such that they do not stain 
th silk or cotton. 

In dyeing such effect pieces on a 
large scale it is necessary to work with 
little acid and at as high a temperature 
as possible, inserting a supplementary 
steam supply pipe for the purpose. 
Should the silk be slightly overstained, 
it may be cleared by adding to a fresh 
bath, a small amount of oxalate of am- 
monia. Usually, however, the staining 
of the silk is due to the presence of 
lime in the water. 

Many worsteds, especially faced 
goods, must be crabbed. For the better 


Mercerization 


qualities too much care cannot be given 
to this operation, since uneven winding 
on the rolls or other unevenness will 
cause surface blemishes that no amount 
of labor can remove. Folds and laps in 
rolling should be particularly guarded 
against, since they will show very dis- 
tinctly when the pieces are thrown over 
the perches. 


Dyes for Men’s and Women’s Goods 

As a general guide, for the ordinary 
lines of women’s dress fabrics the acid 
dyes find the widest application, espe- 
cially for season and mode _ shades; 
while for the heavier goods adapted for 
outer garments of both men and 
women, and which are dyed various 
shades of black, blue, brown, grays, etc., 
the choice of dyer will be restricted to 
the orthochrome and metachrome dyes 
—those dyes which require the addition 
of chrome along with the dyestuff, or 
else added to the exhausted dyebath. 
Dyes of these groups when properly ap- 
plied yield shades possessing the maxi- 
mum fastness to light and weather. 

From the foregoing it is observed 
that at every stage in the progress of 
the goods: from the loom to the finish- 
ing room, care in mechanical handling, 
and thorough washing between pro- 
cesses is to be insisted upon. For fab- 
rics that are to be made up into gar- 
ments to be sold at popular prices, it is 
possible to take chances and allow cer- 
tain operations to be performed with 
less strictness as to details, but where 
a high quality of mill output is insisted 
upon, every care must be exercised. 

Regarding the dyes now available for 
worsteds, most every type is readily 
procurable of domestic manufacture, 
and comparing in every particular with 
types formerly imported. Indeed, the 
worsted and woolen trades were the 
first to experience less difficulty in the 
matter of dyes than other branches of 
the textile industry. 


and Spinning’ 





Interrelation of Processes Discussed at Meeting of Manchester 
Section of Society of Dyers and Colorists 
By Horace Lowe 


S the outcome of collaboration be- 
tween spinners and mercerizers, 
experience has shown that a partic- 
ular degree of twist, together with 
uniformity of fibre length and an 
equal distribution of fibres through- 
out the yarn are necessary adjuncts 
to successful mercerization. This in 
itself indicates that spinning and mer- 
cerizing are interrelated. 
It has also been observed when 
spinnings are returned mercerized by 


Table 1. Showing Break-Out Tests of 


Selected Egyptian Yarns for Highest 
Luster Mercerization. 


--Break-Out Tests.—_——Counts.——., 


After. Before. After. 
139% 60s 70s 
140 60s 70s 
139% 60s 70s 





the usual industrial process to stand- 
ard length that the real counts (or 
fineness), aS measured by the microm- 
eter test, are increased to a higher 
number, amounting to about 18 per 
cent. on 2-60s. This peculiar effect 
should not be ignored because addi- 
tion or subtraction of fibres has not 





*® From the Journal of Society of Dyers and 
Colorists. 


taken place and the effect can alon: 
be due to a specific modification in 
the configuration of those same 
resulting in a finer size of yarn 

Along with this increased fineness 
of the thread we have the further ob- 
served increase (10-40 per cent.) in 
the breakout test values. Further- 
more, the mercerizing process pro- 
duces a yarn which shows little or no 
variation in the break-out test. It i 
a well-known fact that in the best cot 
ton spinnings this variation amounts 
to at least 12 per cent. This is 
plainly seen from Table 1, giving fig- 
ures obtained from actual practice. 

It was well known to some of the 
early investigators that spinnings mer- 
cerized by the static process, ie., at 
fixed stretch, while giving an equal 
luster did not yield any marked accre- 
tion of spinning values. No explana- 
tion of the different effects obtained 
by the two procedures has hitherto 
been advanced. 


fibres 


Reaction on Twist 
The following considerations ap- 
pear to me, however, to offer an ade- 
quate solution of the problem. When 
yarn is submitted freely to the mer- 


cerizing reaction, its constituent 


fibres are greatly modified in shape 
and dimensions. As a consequence 
the spinner’s twist is unlocked suf- 
ficiently to allow it to spin back into 
the shrinking yarn pro rata with the 
progress of the reaction. The de- 
gree of this alteration of the spin- 
ning configuration is a constant quan- 
tity dependent upon the shrinkage of 
the individual fibres and the amount 
of twist contained in the particular 
yarn mercerized. The extent to which 
this intake of twist occurs is illus- 
trated by quantities given in Table 2. 

In industrial mercerizing as carried 
out at the present time by my process, 





| ized twist) 


Table 2. Showing Effect of Merceriz- 
ing Reaction on Twist of Various 
Yarns, 
| —Before.. -After.—,“‘Income” 
Twist Twist of Twist 
| in Turns in Turns in Turns 
per Length. per Length. per 
Yarns. Inch. (Inch) Inch. (Inch) Inch. 
2-38.... 6 54 8 42 2 
2-58.... 8 53 11% 40 3% 
ae 53% 9 40 2 
2-128... 8% 53 10% 40 2 
2-12st..10 538% 17 40 7 
2-40s...12 54 18 41 6 | 
2-80s...24 54 40 39 16 
2-100s. .27 54 40 40 13 
a | 
| + This yarn is hard-twisted Ameri- 
can; the others are Egyptian (mercer- | 





we-divert the mercerizing reaction at 
the alkali-cellulose stage of maximum 
shrinkage and impose a_ tension- 
stretch back to the normal length 
while in the plastic state and fix in 
water. This operation of stretch is 
that of the spinning mule, and sup- 
plies the necessary conditions for re- 
vising the spinning configuration. 
There is, however, one great dif- 
ference between the processes in that, 
whereas the mule spins dry and de- 
pends for lock entirely on the curled 
and irregular surface of the fibre, 
mercerizing revises it, with the fibres 
in a plastic condition. They thus be- 
come self-embedded under the _ in- 
fluence of an intensive throttling 
action from the axial 
stretch. These actions transform the 
spinning configuration to a higher de 
gree of perfection than is possible by 
any dry spinning and the 
increase in regularity of 
structure with its concomitant in- 
crease in bre 


resulting 


process of 
remarkable 


k-out values is thus seen 


to be due to actual and adequate 


Discussion 
In the disc ion which followed 
member stated that he was in some 
doubt as to the meaning of the word 
“count,” as used by Mr. Lowe He 
had always been accustomed to re 
gard the actual length pe: weight 
as a measure of count, that is, the 
number of hanks of specific length 
which would weigh a pound. With 


regard to alteration in count on mer- 
cerizing, there was an actual loss of 
substance in the boiling out and mer- 
cerizing process proper, which was of 
the order of 4 per cent., and this ex- 
pressed itself naturally in a change of 
count. 

With regard to diminution in the 
diameter of the yarn, he was greatly 
surprised at some of the statements 
made by Mr. Lowe. All mercerizers 
were aware of a condition of “ wiri- 
ness” in which the fibres were closer 
together, but this was due to faulty 
processing and could be put right, so 
that the final product was not, he 
thought, appreciably smaller in diam- 


(25) 
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ter than the original, at any rate not 
18 per cent. 

If it were a fact that the reduction 
in covering power of a yarn, after 
mercerizing, attendant on a 2-40s, or 
a 2-60s yarn, was 18 per cent., man- 
ufacturers would, he thought, have to 
make far greater allowance in the 
production of their cloth than they 
were doing at the present time. It 
was well known that in mercerizing 
standard yarns there was an increase 
of strength, but that increase was not 
necessarily between 14 and 25 per 
cent.; the limits were both lower and 
higher, and there might be great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining increased tensile 
strength. 

It was only where a particular struc- 
ture of the yarn was assumed that the 
figures varied between 14 and 25 per 
cent. increase of tensile strength on 
mercerizing. With a yarn wetted out 
and held taut between two rollers, 
and treated with caustic soda, the dif- 
ficulty of getting sufficient penetra- 
tion was very great. Another point 
he would like information upon was 
whether optimum luster coincided 
with optimum tensile strength. 

Mr. Lowe thought the answer to the 
last question was in the negative. The 
static test he found quite easy to carry 
out. “Tensile strength” was not the 
value sought and given by the spin- 
ning tests, and the best luster and 
finish were more or less independent 
of the “ break-out test” value. 

A number of tests made in connec- 
tion with aeroplane cloth were then 
given by Mr. Lowe, and he drew the 
inquirer’s attention to the fact that the 
yarns exhibited were not “wiry” or 
“starved” in appearance; one ex- 
ample, a 2-70s, was to the unaided eye 
obviously much finer in “count” af- 
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Bleaching Powder 





Loss of Strength During Storage—Stabil- 
ized Bleach 


By C. F. G. 


The loss of strength of bleaching 
powder if not carefully stored is well 
illustrated by the accompanying table 
from a recent number of the Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. 

While the original article refers to 
bleach stored in India, and for use in 
sterilizing water, similar conditions 
might be met in storing bleaching 
powder for ordinary use. We have 
only to substitute a hot and perhaps 
damp warehouse or other storage 
room for the naturally hot climate to 
get a serious deterioration in the 


Deterioration oF 


BLeacnine Powoer 


A= OnpiNARY 
B= Stapivizep. 





bleach and loss of available chlorine. 
In the test however the samples were 
all stored in amber glass botles so 
that all influences except tempera- 
ture were eliminated. 

The stabilized bleach consisted of 
good ordinary bleaching powder 
mixed with 20 per cent. of dry quick 
lime. This represents a large excess 
of free alkali and it might appear at 
first sight that this, which is no doubt 
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CLEAR saving of $10 on each kier boil 

resulted when a large cotton under- 
wear mill tried out Oakite in comparison 
with its existing formula. 


This mill had been seeking to over- 
come stains, spots and other unsatisfactory re- 
sults from the kier boil. By adding Oakite in 
the kier,i t was found possible to make a 33144% 
reduction in the caustic and to do away with the 


use of sulphonated oil. Test after test showed 
perfect results. Kier boil troubles were ended. 


fhe cause of the stabilization, might 
also interfere with its use. That is, 


B St ESSE 


| ; ter mercerization. “Wiry” yarn 
would be condemned as badly pro- 














1 cessed by any good firm of mercer- And the saving effected in cost of materials is very 
) izers or spinners. The proper scien- Loss of Strength of Bleaching Powder. imp ortant as many kiers are operated. 
Z) tific measure of a yarn was its diam- ada fey emg 
(F eter. It was merely a convenience to Ordi-  Stabil- Are you sure that you are getting the best possible results, 
Sa estimate counts as length-weight and i a le ai nary. ized. at the least expense, from your kier boiling operations? Our 
yi not as size. fore shipping ........ 38. 25. extensive experience, and success in helping other mills, 
\| | a EE — ee ee = dois makes it reasonable to suppose we might be of service to you. 
® = alysis ¢ sto 
% | Business Literature “— Gaia. ate : ae 12.62 16.56 It is part of Oakite Service to help you smooth out cleanin 
; stants SnannnREREEaeen a geo nee troubles—to help you make certain that your present ae 
= WorrHincton Instruction Book For Anata etter toring se men of kier boiling are productive of the best possible finish and 
CENTRIFUGAL Pumps; Worthington Analysis after storing 8 appearance in your goods. 
; ‘on oe ee eee ee Analysis aad stevia | an Oakite Service is not 
g ork. . 2 Beg i cies eae. « / sits ks - 
: This is a valuable 72-page publica- —— aad 8.5 fon ees it is freely 
tion known as Bulletin No. 605-R, —— a Se * oe isposal, with- 
which while called an instructiou book ens - 7 out obligation. It is 
for centrifugal pumps might just as thorough, far reaching, 
gal pump’ g J 


well be termed a handbook for operat- 
ing engineers. There are five pages of 
exceptionally meaty and informative 
data on the erection and installation of 
centrifugal pumps. Page 8 has a curve 
xshowing the maximum water tempera- 
ture allowable for different suction 
lifts, which has never been printed be- 
fore. The idea of presenting the data 
in this shape originated in the Worth- 
ington engineering department, and is 
the result of many inquiries on this 
subject, which in the past have been 
difficult to answer in the old fashioned 
way. Pages 18 to 23 inclusive describe 
in curve form the head capacity and 
efficiency capacity characteristics of the 
centrifugal pump. Other pages give de- 
tails of design, construction and oper- 
ation, instructions for dismantling, and 
useful information and tables for 


engineers. 








the bleach might be expected to be 
slow acting in accordance with the 
well known fact that alkali retards the 
bleaching action. Lime bleach how- 
ever always contains free lime and is 
nearly always saturated with it when 
made up as a stock solution. On ac- 
count of the slight solubility of lime 
in water there is no reason to an- 
ticipate any larger amount of free 
lime in the solution from the stabil- 
ized bleach. 

The rate of decomposition is one of 
the more important and interesting 
points brought out by the paper, and 
the chart at Fig. 1 is an approxima- 
tion made up from the table by the 
present writer to show more clearly 
the comparison between the two 
cases. The more rapid, and in fact 
accelerated, decomposition of the or- 
dinary bleach is attributed to the for- 





comprehensive. It 
stands for real co- 
operation between this 
company and our cus- 
tomers. 





Write for new booklet 
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DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 


DIRECT BRILLIANT ROSE B EX 


For direct dyeings on cotton and half silk. Extremely level and very fast to acids, 
alkalies, and hot pressing. Easily dischargeable. 


DIRECT FAST BLACK GS 


For direct and developed dyeings on cotton and half silk (green shade), Extremely 
level dyeing and very fast to hot pressing acids and alkalis. Dischargeable. 


DIRECT FAST BROWN G 


For direct and after-treated dyeings on cotton piece goods, yarn, and raw stock. Level 
dyeing, excellent fastness to hot pressing, acids and alkalis. After-treated dyeings, 
extremely fast to light and washing. Dischargeable. 


PRIMULINE SUPERIOR and S F 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW FF and SB 
DIRECT BRILLIANT FLAVINE S 
MIMOSA PC 
DIRECT FAST ROSES 
DIRECT FAST VIOLET 4B and OTHERS 


Peerless Color Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Head Office and Works: BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New England Sales Agents Philadelphia District Western District 
Dunker & Perkins Co. L. B. Fortner Co., Inc. Merchants Chemical Ce, 
387 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 235 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 S. Dearborn St., Chicage, Lil. 
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ation of water during the reaction, 
he rate for stabilized bleach is much 
lower and fairly uniform, not increas- 
ng toward the end. 

The bleaching powder mixed with 
ime has the advantage also of remain- 
ng as a dry powder, in this case for 
wo years, the entire period of the 
est. It is also interesting to note 
hat the stabilized bleach contained 
9 per cent. of calcium chlorate at 
he end of this time. 


Why Let Ice Close Power Plants? 
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The use of such stabilized bleach in | 
large quantities would entail consid- | 
erable expense in transportation of 
the treated product and bleaching 
powder already contains too high a 
proportion of inert material. While 
not necessary for ordinary purposes 
it is quite possible that such bleach 
may find particular uses where small 
amounts of bleaching powder have | 
to be kept in warm places for long 
periods of time. 


Condition Under Which Trouble Occurs—Key to the Prevention | 
of the Difficulty—Three Distinct Forms of Ice 


By D. D. Eames. 


LARGE proportion of the un- 
developed water power of North 
\merica is in the northern regions 
nd consequently subject to ice con- 
itions. Ice frequently causes inter- 
iptions to service of water power 
lants and even with incessant work 
learing away ice, the racks and gates, 
nd sometimes the water wheels them- 
lves, are completely choked up. 
[here are certain conditions under 
vhich trouble will almost surely oc- 
ur. 
If a hydro station is fed by an open 
pproach channel through which the 
vater is running too swiftly for a 
vat of surface ice to form, there is 
Imost certain trouble. On the other 
ind, if the approach channel for sev- 
ral thousand feet back from the 
heels is covered with an unbroken 
irface sheet, little or no trouble will 
‘cur. A knowledge of the differ- 
nt forms of ice and the conditions 
nder which each form occurs is nec- 
sary if water power stations are to 
e located so there will be a minimum 
| interruption from this cause. 
There are three distinct forms of 
e, all of them being the result of a 
ss of heat from the water, the loss 
curring in different ways. The 
ost familiar of these ice formations 
the sheet ice which, on the approach 
cold weather, spreads over the quiet 
kes and rivers. This ice is the re- 
It, first, of a direct loss of heat 
m the water to the air by both 
liation and conduction, after which 
e sheet thickens by conduction of 
heat of the water through the ice 
ward to the air. 
Frazil Ice 
The second form of ice is called 
razil” from the French for forge- 
lers which it is supposed to re- 
nble. Frazil ice is always formed 
an open channel where the current 
too swift for surface ice to form. 
razil ice is formed at the surface of 
‘ water the same as sheet ice, but, 
it cannot remain attached and 
eze into a surface sheet, it con- 
ues in the current in the form of 
ry fine particles or crystals. Ona 
ry cold day these fine particles of 
form in immense quantities in a 
iftly moving current and, unless 
ey have opportunity to separate be- 
re reaching a water power plant, 
y are sure to obstruct the racks 
d wheels. 
In the St. Lawrence River frazil 
is formed in great quantities in 
e Lachine Rapids. The river below 
e rapids opposite Montreal is us- 
lly covered with surface ice, under 
hich the frazil is carried by the cur- 





rent and accumulated until sometimes 
the river channel is completely} 
blocked and floods are caused in the | 
city. 

Measurements of the thickness of | 
the frazil ice have shown it to be at 
times from 50 to 80 feet, so that it 
may be easily understood how, on a 
cold day, service from a power sta- 
tion subject to these conditions will 
almost surely be interrupted. This | 
becomes particularly evident when it 
is considered, that a stretch of rapidly 
running water will make a much 
larger quantity of frazil ice than could 
be produced as a surface sheet be- 
cause of the constant presentation of 
fresh particles of water to the cold 
air. 


Anchor Ice 
The third form of ice is known as 
anchor ice because it is usually found 
anchored to the bottom of the river. 
It is formed only in rivers flowing too 


swiftly for surface ice to form. 
Frazil ice sometimes becomes at- 
tached to the bottom and is then | 


called anchor ice, but true anchor ice 
is formed without help of frazil and in 
contrast with it does not depend for 
its occurrence on the loss of heat 
from the surface of the water to the| 
air. 
Everything seems to point to radia- 
tion of heat from the rocks in the} 
bottom of the river as the cause of 
anchor ice. This ice forms in greatest | 
quantities on clear nights when there 
is little or no motion to the air. It 
never forms on cloudy nights nor un 
der bridges or surface The ex-| 
planation is that the radiation from 
the bottom through the clear water 





ice. 


and the air out to the absolute zeri 

of space give a sufficient loss of heat 

to cause the formation of ice on the] 
bottom. 


Anchor ice when once formed in this 
way will increase in bulk very rapidly 
due to the adhesion of frazil crystals 
so that the two forms are intimately 
connected in their effects and yet en-| 
tirely different as to formation. Un- 
der the influence of the sun’s rays in| 
the morning the masses of anchor ice 
become detached from the bottom and 
rise to the surface often bringing with 
them large rocks which may be car- 
ried long distances. 

Frazil Most Serious 

Of the three forms of ice, frazil is 
the most serious in hydraulic power 
work but under certain conditions its 
effects are greatly aggravated by the 
presence of anchor ice. 

Some very precise temperature 
measurements of the water in the St. 
Lawrence River have been made by 
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Prof. Barnes of McGill University. 
Hie has found that the temperature of 
water varies during the winter 
only a few thousandths of a degree, 
Centigrade, a cooling of only a thou- 
dth of a degree being sufficient to 
tiate the formation of ice. 
\ series of measurements cover- 
an entire month of February show 
an extreme variation of from .0068 
deg. C below the freezing point to 
0415 deg. above with air temperature 
of —2 deg. and + 28 F. respectively. 
7 influence of the sun’s heat on 
r days is sufficient to prevent the 
mation of frazil ice but the actual 
crease of the temperature of the 
water is only a very few thousandths 
of a dgree. 
Key to Prevention 

This gives the key to the preven- 
tion of the ice difficulty at ‘water 
power stations. An increase of tem- 
perature of a thousandth of a degree 
will change an agglomerating, ad- 
hesive mass of frazil crystals into a 
perfectly fluid, harmless solution of 
ice and water. 

Che iron rack bars, which are com- 
monly, found with their upper ends 
projecting out of the water into the 
much colder air, form an ideal me- 
dium for attracting frazil crystals 

(Continued on page 71) 


Spare Pulleys 





System for Classifying Which Makes This 
Equipment Quickly Available 

In most industrial plants, and par- 
ticularly in textile mills, there always 
accumulates a great number of pul- 
leys of all sizes. This surplus stock 
is caused by frequent changes in 
speeds that are made about the plant 
as the grades and qualities of the 
manufactured product varies with the 


seasons, or as the machinery is 
changed. It has always been a prob- 
lem how to classify and list this spare 
equipment so that any piece would be 


quickly available should it be wanted. 
Too frequently it would happen that a 
certain pulley would be wanted at 
short notice, and although there 


os a —emees ———— 
1 


Number 6 a 7S_ 








mi. 1t be a number around the plant 
so: cwhere, none could be found in 
the limited time, and as a result a 
nev pulley would have to be bought. 

e textile plant applied the tag 
an’ card catalog system and found 
tha: it rendered the vast stock of pul- 
ley’ (several thousand in this par- 
tic. ar mill) instantly available if 
ssary. A printed linen tag in two 
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parts, as shown in Fig. 1, was ob- 
tained, and all the necessary data en- 
tered on each section. The part car- 
rying the wire is attached to the pul- 
ley, and the number on the tag is 
painted in large white figures on the 
face of the pulley. The other portion 
of the tag is detached and is kept in 
a card index cabinet in the machine 
shop foreman’s office, being classified 
by diameters. 

As will be noted, there is a space 
on this part of the tag for entering 
every conceivable fact about the pul- 
ley that might be desired for infor- 
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mation. First comes the diameter, 
face and bore, then the material, solid 
or split, nature of face, whether 
straight or crown, length and diam- 
eter of hub, number of set screws and 
general condition, and lastly where 
the pulley is stored. Every query one 
might bring can be answered from 
this card. Can the hub be bored out? 


F 697 2000 11920 J 709 


Date Jory 2?. eT 


Will the hub fit inside a certain nar- 
row space on the shaft? Is the pulley 
solid or split, etc.? 

The same data is entered on a 
3x5 card as shown in Fig. 2 and this 
can be kept in a file in the office of 
the mechanical superintendent. Such 
a scheme has saved thousands of dol- 
lars in utilizing second-hand material, 
and in facilitating quick changes. 
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Textile Sodas 
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Finishing Operations 
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Our Technical Service Dept. 


Will be glad to give you, free of charge, full 
information on the Composition, Properties 
and Correct Use of all Alkalies used in the 
Textile Industries. 


‘Buy on Specification 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ALKALIES € 


Syracuse, N. Y. we 


Detroit, Mich. Hutchinson, Kan. 


Selling Agents 


WING & EVANS, Inc. 
22 William Street, New York 


89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices < 625 Book Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
_ 30 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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New Machinery and Processes 


Tension Control 


Automatic Variable Speed Control for 
Use with Continuous Systems of Warp 
Dyeing 
The Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., 
of Gastonia, N. C., has developed an 
automatic variable speed control to reg- 
ulate the tension on warps run through 
the various Cocker continuous systems 
for warp dyeing, as well as for other 
warp dyeing equipment using dyehouse 

ballers in connection with their vats. 

In a continuous system of warp dye- 
ing, a number of warps are run through 
a series of vats or compartments neces- 
sary to give the material the required 
number of treatments for the class of 
work being done. The tension on these 
warps, between the various compart- 
ments, varies to such an extent as to 
require a control medium that will pos- 
itively and automatically take care of 
this condition; otherwise the warps will 
become tangled and beam badly if too 
slack, or will become stretched or broken 
if too tight. 

Positive and Automatic 

The Cocker control is operated auto- 
matically by means of a compensator or 
drop roller around which the warps 
pass, and which is located between the 
squeeze rollers of the vat delivering the 
warps and the squeeze rollers of the vat 
yr the ballers that are taking these 
warps up in the next operation. The 
raising or lowering of the compensator 
or drop roller in its action in connection 
with the variable speed control, will 
-ause an increase or decrease in the 
speed of the squeeze rollers, as the con- 


dition may require to keep the tension ‘ 


correct. 

An interesting feature of the Cocker 
automatic variable speed tension con- 
trol is that it is operated by gears. 
Variable speed controls have depended 
almost entirely on some method of belt 
transmission that was used with cones 
yr frictional devices to change speed. 
In the Cocker tension control the speed 
s entirely governed by gears. It is 
herefore positive. 


Use in Processing Cloth 
The automatic variable speed tension 
ontrol can also be used to advantage in 
handling fabrics in processes where the 
oods are led through a series of opera- 
ons. It maintains a definite speed of 
he cloth between operations that pre- 
nts the fabrics from becoming either 
tight or too slack. 


Fuel Economy 


-alusha Generator Gas Reducing Costs in 
Textile Industry 

With the high cost of gasoline and 
ty gas it has become a matter of 
‘onomy to find some substitute, less 
xpensive, which will give results equal 
n quality. Some finishers have tried 
ater, gas, and even electricity. The 
sults in both these cases, however, 
ave been unsatisfactory. Under these 
nditions the modern type gas gener- 
tor brought out by the Gas Producer 
Engineering Corp., 115 Broad street, 
‘ew York, is of special interest. 

The requirements for a satisfactory 
uel for finishing work are cleanliness, 
) that it may be used without injury to 
he most delicate fabric, and uniformity 


in heating quality under all load con- 
ditions. A. L. Galusha, bearing in mind 
the two cardinal points, that is, cleanli- 
ness and uniformity in quality, has per- 
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duced from the gas generator at a cost 
of approximately 50 cents for an equiv- 
alent to 1000 cubic feet of city gas. 
This figure takes into account interest 
on the investment, depreciation, coal 
cost and all operating charges. 
Comparing this fuel with gasoline 
gas, it can be produced at a cost equiva- 
lent to gasoline at approximately 10 
per Comparing these 


cents gallon. 
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Cross Section of Gas Generator for Textile Finishing 


fected the gas generator for textile use, 
shown in the illustrations, which has 
proven highly satisfactory not only as 
to quality of gas but from the stand- 
point of economy as well. This is 
evidenced by the reports received from 
some of our largest finishing plants. 
All are familiar with coal gas, the 
odor of which is often detected about 
the kitchen stove or furnace. This is 
the gas generated, and its generation is 
most simple. The gas generator is a 
small steel shell, as shown in the illus- 
tration, lined with fire brick and fitted 
with grates at the bottom within a 
closed ashpit. The coal is fed into th« 
shell through a coal hopper at the top 


1 


The gas is taken off at the top and 
passes through an ell-shaped box called 
the scrubber, which is filled with cok 
or crushed stone over which 
sprayed for cleaning and 
gas. Its operation is most simple, | 
similar to the ordinary furnace. 
attention required is about the same as 
that required by the ordinary furnace 
or boiler for coaling and poking the 
fires and removal of the ashes onc: 
every twenty-four hours. 

The gas generated is uniform in 
quality under all load demands, is clean, 
and similar to ordinary city -gas with 
the co-called illuminates removed. 
From every pound of coal, approxim- 
ately 75 cubic feet of gas is generated, 
and the gas is only generated in propor- 
tion to the quantity used, doing away 
entirely with gas holders. 

City gas in most cases costs over $1 
per thousand cubic feet. Gas is pro- 


water 


. 1 
cooling 


charges with the fuels which have been 
ordinarily used, the great saving is 
evident and opens up an opportunity 
for users of city gas and gasoline to re- 
duce their fuel cost by a 
amount. 


The 


very great 


following letter from a= well 


Gas Generator Installed in a New Eng- 
land Cotton Goods Dyeing and Fin- 
ishing Plant 


known cotton piece goods dyeing and 
finishing works is typical of several re- 
ceived: “ We are pleased to advise that 
your gas producer is installed and is 
giving very satisfactory results in con- 
nection with our singeing machines. We 


4% gas drawn 


f at this pomt 


(433) 33 


find that gas can be produced with your 
equipment at a saving of about 50 
per cent. in comparison with gas made 
from gasoline.” 


BEAMING ATTACHMENT 
Richard Baxendale & Sons, Chorley, 
England, have brought out an improved 
device which they call a slack sides pre- 
venter. The principle on which it oper- 
ates is quite simple. It involves a light 
pressure from a pair of wooden conical 
rollers mounted-to rotate in close con- 
tact with the beam flanges, so that the 
threads nearest to the flanges are pre- 
vented from building up to a larger di- 
ameter than the rest of the beam, there 
by unwinding more perfectly in weav- 
ing. The device is patented in all in- 
dustrial countries. It is claimed that an 
increase of production is obtained from 
looms using warps made with the aid 
of the slack side preventer. 
RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
Acip, Production of sulphuric. 1,402,941 
C. H. MacDowell, Chicago, II. 
BLANKET, Lineman’s. 1,403,034. C. A. 
Kingsbury, Chicago, III. 
Frsrous materials, Resurfacing, 1,- 
402,976. R. L. Smith, Belmont, Mass. 
KNITTING machine, Pattern controlled 
knock-off means for the stop motion 
of 1,403,332. R. A. Lukens, Collings- 
wood, N. }. 
SPINDLE, Serving, 1,403,180. G. L 
Mason, Warehouse Point, Conn. 
SPINNING frames, Stop motion for. 1,- 
403,386. T. G. Bullard, Enterprise, Ala. 
Spooters, Tension device for. 1,403,- 
454. D. E. Skedgell, No. Tiverton, R. I. 
STOCKING examiner. 1,402,788. M. K. 
O'Leary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Warp dyeing machine, 1,402,765 
F. Haskell, Portland, Me. 
Warp twisting-in machine. 1,403,067 
J. H. Becker, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wes feeding mechanism. 1,402,848. O 
V. Dutro and A. S. Burroughs, 
Spokane, Wash. 
YARN stripper. 1,403,354. H. C. Spring 
stead, Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
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Free Wool Sacks 


Considerable comment has _ been 
aroused by the announcement made by 
Hugh T. Smith & Co., Inc., wool mer- 
chants, 126 Chestnut street, Philadelphia 
to the effect that after Jan. 1, 1922, wool 
sacks, bale covers would be furnished 
free of any charge on all purchases 
made from them. This they believe wil) 
avoid the usual trouble and bother about 
checking these up and returning them 
after delivery and the wools used up 
In a second announcement regardin 
this new policy, the company states that 
no charge is made for bale covers in 
the primary markets of the world 
Australia, South Africa, South Amer- 
ica; that approximately 65 per cent 
the domestic clip in the territories is 
sent into the market in sacks furnished 
by the grower free of any charge; and 
that practically every other industry fut 
nishes free of charge the contai: 
which its merchandise is shipp 
where the cost of the container repre 
sents only a slight percentage of the 
total cost of the merchandis¢ They 
therefore point out that assuming the 
average cost of a sack of wool to be 
from $50 to $60, a wool sack, at 25c., 
represents 14 of 1 per cent. or less of 
the total value. “No charge for wool 
sacks,” they state, “means a clean cut 
transaction on every sale—no returns 
of a lot of dilapidated burlap six weeks 
of six months afterward.” 
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Eighteen branches throughout 
the country make possible quick 
service to any location. 
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United States Color 
and Chemical Co., inc. 


Office and Laboratories 
93-95 Broad Street 


Warehouse and Shipping Dept. 
104 Broad Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Factories 


New England Aniline Works, Inc. 


ASHLAND, MASS. 


Garfield Aniline Works, Inc. 


GARFIELD, N. J. 
XX 
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Production in Weaving 
Technical Editor: 

In your answer to Question No. 4356 
n the Jan. 7, issue, the formula should 
e 
20 60X48 X.70=76 yards per loom per 

11X8X36 


There are eleven surface picks, mean- 
ng eleven picks per inch for each ply, 
therefore for eight plies there are eight 
times eleven, or eighty-eight picks per 
nch of goods. You have assumed 32 
picks. If the enquirer will write me, I 
think that I can help him on his drafts 
for 4, 8 and 10-ply fabrics. 


week. 


M. F. D. 


Care of Dyeing Equipment and 
Use of Materials 


echnical Editor: 

Will you please give us some information 
regarding the following: 

1. What should be used to clean wooden 
lye vats? For instance, if a blue were used 
and the next color to be used was rose, 
what should be used to clean the vats? 

2. What is the proper procedure to dis- 
solve direct dyes? Also proper procedure 

dissolve basic colors such as Auromine 
and Malachite Green? 

3. What is the advantage*of using soda 
ash? Does it make colors exhaust better or 
would it make the shades darker than if 
no soda ash were used? Does it insure more 
even dyeing? 

4. Would you use the same volume of 
water in a bath where one hundred pounds 
of goods were used as where two hundred 
pounds of goods were used? For example, 
suppose on 100 pounds of goods we used 
200 gallons of water, 2 pounds dyestuff, 20 
pounds of salt; if 200 pounds of goods were 
ised would you still use 200 gallons of water 
with 4 pounds of dyestuff and 40 pounds of 
salt? 

Is it necessary to use oil or soda ash 

the boiling-out process, or will water 
ilone-answer? What does soda ash do, 
soften the water or soften the yarn? 

6. When should the salt be added? At 
starting to dye or after dyeing has begun? 

You will note we have marked each ques- 
tion by number. Will in the 
same way. (4378) 


you answer 


1. We would suggest boiling out the 
lyebath with soda ash until no blue dye 
s noticeable when a dipper of the liquor 
s taken and examined by pouring into 
a clean white vessel. If dark blues have 
been dyed in the tub, it will be neces- 
sary to repeat the soda boil two or more 
times. After the boil, the tub should be 
led again with water, boiled again, 
ind run off. It may be clean enough to 
ttempt dyeing pinks or a rose shade. 

e that the top of the tub is especially 

ean by washing it with the aid of 
rooms. 


2. Direct dyes may be dissolved by 


lding the dye powder to a large pail 
hot water, stirring well, and then 
iling with steam for a few minutes. 
isic dyes should not be dissolved in 
iling water since they are likely to de- 
mpose. Water heated to about 140 
grees F. is sufficient. Add the dye 
wly to the hot water and stir well. 
‘hen it appears to be in solution, strain 
through a fine cotton cloth or hair 
ve to hold back any undissolved par- 
‘les, which are later dissolved by pour- 
og over them a further quantity of hot 
ater. All classes of dyes should be 
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Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to textile matters received from 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. In 
the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
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any regular subscriber to the 


In this way answers can be 


given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in 


the same line. 


Inguiries pertaining to textile processes, 


machinery improvements, 


methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate 


discussion on the views expressed. 


All inquiries must be accompanied by the name of 


the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of generai interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR 


strained before being added to the dye- 
bath. 

3. Soda ash aids materially in caus- 
ing direct (not basic) dyes to go on 
cotton goods more evenly than if they 
were dyed without it. Many of the di- 
rect dyes require the presence of an 
alkali in the bath to facilitate the dye- 
ing, and soda ash is the cheapest to em- 
ploy. 

4. As a rule cotton and most other 
goods should be dyed in the proportion 
of 1 to 25. That is, for every one 
pound of cotton there should be about 
twenty-five pounds of water in the bath, 
equal to 300 gallons. This proportion is 
found to be the most satisfactory as 
regards convenience of handling and 
freedom for the material to circulate in 
the liquor. This applies to open kettles 
but the general proportion holds for 
most other types of dyeing apparatus. 

5. Soluble oil is desirable for wetting- 
out of cotton before dyeing. It has the 
property of causing the goods to be soft 
Soda has similar properties, but the 
after-feel is not so agreeable as when 
the job has been done with soluble oil. 

6. It all depends on the work. Blacks 
and other heavy shades can be well 
dyed with salt added directly to the bath 
at the beginning of operations. But 
for lighter shades, it is desirable to add 
the salt after the temperature has gone 
up somewhat, but long before the actual 
boil. As a rule only from 25 to 40 
pounds of salt are used for each batch, 
and if dyeing starts at a moderate tem- 
perature it may be added just before 
the goods go in. 


Cardinal and Maroon Dyed Knit- 
ting Yarns 


Technical Editor: 
May we trouble you to furnish us with a 


good formula for dyeing cardinal and ma 
roon wool knitting yarns, both acid and 
chrome dyed? (4377) 


There are so many different shades of 
both maroon and cardinal to be had in 


the stores that it is with reservation 
that the following recipes are sug 
gested: 


For maroon dyed with chrome colors, 
prepare the bath with: 


Superchrome Violet B....2'4 per cent. 
ee OS asc e sax ewinice 2% per cent. 
Dye as usual for after-chrome colors. 

For cardinal, dyed with 
colors, prepare the bath with: 
Alizarole Black 3G.......0.24 per cent. 
Anthracene Acid Brown 

RPO 6 ia:asinwsinneia «0 aioe Oee DEL CONE: 
Cloth Bed By........5...16° percent: 


For maroon, dyed with acid colors 
use: 


chrome 


Wool Orange 2G.......... 1.6 per cent. 
Azo Rubine Extra........ 1.2 per cent 
Wool Violet 4BN......... 0.7 per cent. 


together with oil of vitriol and Glaubers 
salt in the bath, and boil. 





For cardinal, dyed with acid colors 
use: 


Fast Red S Conc........: 314 per cent. 
shaded with 
Yellow Extra Conc, about...’ per cent. 


Dyed with vitriol and Glaubers salt in 
the bath, and boil. 

A garnet that serves as a base for a 
good cardinal is dyed with: 

Wool Orange A Conc. 

1 lb. 7 ozs. 88 grs. 
\lizarine Sapphire 5 ozs. 193 grs. 
Cloth Rea Bs. ..0.. 15 ozs. 88 grs. 
Dye with vitriol and Glaubers salt as 
above and_ boil. 

The exact combinations as given may 
have to be modified to match the shade 
submitted on account of possible varia- 
tion in the shade of the white yarn. 

In dyeing the shades for knitting pur- 
poses it is well to work the yarn at as 
low a temperature so as to preserve the 
luster of the wool, and dry slowly and 
at not too high a temperature. 


Uneven Dyeing on Silk and Wool 
Stocking 
Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a stocking made of silk 
and wool, 40/1 wool, and 4-thread boiled-off 
You will notice the dyeing is 
part The 
claims it is the fault of the yarn, probably 
poor twisting. The spinner claims it is the 
fault of our machines. We cannot see, how- 
that it can be possible for the 
chines to be at fault, as other goods dyed 
with the 


Japan tram. 


uneven in of the stocking dyer 


ever, 


ma- 


the streaks in 
(4379) 


same lot have not 
them. 

From a general examination of the 
stocking submitted, it seems that the 
trouble is with the twisting of the two 
yarns. When the stocking is held up 
before a window, the threads of wool 
where the stripes are most distinct give 
evidence of not being as uniform as in 
the lighter toned bands. The trouble 
is not with the dyeing, which appears 
to be satisfactory. 


Weaving Hair Cloth 
Technical Editor 

Can you give me any 
ing the weaving of hair cloth? (4376) 

Plain haircloth such as is used for 
stiffening material in the lining of coats 
is woven by means of an arm with a 
nipper on the end of it, which draws 
each individual hair through the shed as 
the cloth is being woven. There is a 
selector which picks up one hair at a 
time, holding it in position for the 
nipper to receive it. 

There is a fancy type of haircloth 
used for upholstery purposes which is 
woven on a special loom. A selector 
picks up an individual hair on either 
side of the loom and these hairs are 
carried through the shed by means of 
a dummy shuttle, which carries the hair 
from either side of the loom. This 
makes it possible to use two colors of 


information regard- 





hair, one color being placed on each 
side of the loom. 

In both instances referred to above, 
the haircloth is made with cotton warp. 
Haircloth with the hair in both warp 
and filling, is made on a hand loom, we 
it would be very difficult 
to make a warp of hair of any length 
that would be satisfactory. 


presume, as 


Variable Speed Drives in Finishing 
Works 
Technical Editor 


We are looking into the question of vari 
able speed devices for « 
ing, 
Will 
monly 


otton goods bleach- 


dyeing, printing and finishing plants 


you give us a list of machines com- 


used in which are op- 
If you 


power re- 


such plants 


erated generally at varying speeds. 


can give us some idea of the 


quired by these machines it will prove help 


ful (4381) 
he inquirer should by all means 
read the articles entitled “ Variable 


Speed Motor in Finishing,” by Warren 
B. Lewis, which appeared in the July 
2, 1921, and the July 30, 1921, issues of 
TEXTILE WorLp. Of practices 
vary from plant to plant on account of 
the different classes of work done, but 
generally the machines that are oper- 
ated at varying speeds are as follows: 
Singers, mercerizing equipment, sets of 


course 


white cans, sets ot dye house cans, 
printing machines with their drying 
cans, tenter frames, steamer, ageing 
boxes, sets of starch cans and soapers 


with their drying cans 
The power required to 
machines varies with the style and con- 
dition of the machine and the work 
being done. The maximum horsepower 
requirements as stated in Mr. Lewis’ 


drive these 


article, referred to above, are as fol- 
lows: 
Singer .... i 6 H.P 
Mercerizing frame .. . 2 Eee 
White cans .. . 10 H.P 
Dye house cans... ... 22 H.P 
Printing machine . 30 H.P 
Tentering equipment .. io ke 
Steamer .. : 20 H.P 
\geing box sesccsd a eRe 
Starch cans xepaeals .. 1° REP 
Soaper and cans 30 HP 
Twist and Production in Manu- 
facturing Cord Tire Yarns 
Technical Editor 
Please furnish me the following informa 
tion: What would be the approximate cost 


per pound for twisting 23 single carded 


peeler from tubes or cones to make 23/5/3 


ply cord, such as used in cord tire fabrics? 
The writer understands that the five ends 
of single should be twisted wet with about 
eight turns per inch and the three strands of 
five ply each should be twisted dry, with 
about four turns per inch Is this correct? 
What would be the approximate produc- 
tion per spindle doing this class of work? 
(4380) 


In a representative mill the cost on 
the first twist is 5.138c. per pound, and 
on the second twist 1.8l6c. per pound 
These figures include all labor and 
overhead. The production on a_55- 
hour basis on 5-ply is 4% pounds per 
spindle, and on 23/5/3 cable is 2! 
pounds per spindle. 

The first twist is commonly given on 
a wet twister with 7% turns to the inch 
The last twist is dry with 3.75 turns 
per inch. 
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BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL 
TURKEY RED OIL CASTOR SOAP OIL 








SOLUBLE OILS SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLEINE OIL OLO SOFFENE 
MONOLINE OIL PARA SOAP OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


SODIUM 


NITRITE 
LEAD ACETATE 


(Sugar of Lead) 


Lead, Copper, Aluminum, Zinc, Manganese and 


Cobalt, Oleates, Stearates and Palmitates 


Manufactured by 


The HARSHAW, FULLER & GOODWIN CO. 


150 Nassau St. Jackson and Swanson Sts. 186 North La Salle St. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


720 Electric Bldg. 2110 Union Central Bldg. Sidney and Levee Sts. 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS 


SOLUBLE 


OLV-WORSTED-OIL 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SOME OF 
THE LEADING WORSTED YARN SPINNERS. 


ADAPTED FOR EITHER FRENCH OR 
BRADFORD SPUN YARNS—ALSO FOR 
WOOLEN MERINO AND SILK SPUN YARNS. 





MAKES 
SCOURED. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., INC. | 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 


A PERFECT EMULSION—EASILY | 
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QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


Mniline J 
CN ond Mel 


ING. Ue. 


A COMPLETE AND DESIRABLE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


DYESTUFFS 


WOOL SILK 
COTTON UNIONS 


Our products are sold to sustaina 
reputation and offered for com- 
petition as a distinct value. 
























256 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW YORK,NY. 


WANDERS 


Lye 
Bleaching Powder 
Chlorinated Lime 
In All Size Containers 


Caustic Soda Caustic Potash 


Alkali Special 


S. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Main Office and Factory New York City Office 
Albany, N. Y. 59 Crosby Street 


‘All Kinds of Salt’’ 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


SCRANTON, PA. 


—District Offices— 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PITTSBURG, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. RICHMOND, VA. 














5S. R. DAVID & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs 


252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. 
Hartford, Conn. Office: 1029 Main Street 
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Chemicals Generally 
Lower Than a Week Ago 


Textile Chemicals Firm, with Upward 
lendeney—Palm Oil and Degras Lewer 
—Alkalies Are Firm . 
he general chemical market is not 
rencouraging this week. The 
greater part of such spot business 
done has been at the expense of 
prices. The general chemical list as 
a whole is approximately 2 per cent. 
lower than it was a week ago. As to 
textile chemicals, particularly, they 
ntinue quite firm, with a slightly 





»ward tendency. Potash alum, potash 
orate and soda. ash are all stronger 
this week. It is quite likely this im- 


provement will continue. Manufac- 
turers of heavyweight woolens may 
be expected to come into the market 
in the immediate future for further 
supplies needed in their several opera- 
tions. 

The market in glycerine is firmer. 
Exports for November totaled 549,042 
pounds, valued at $70,438. Canada 
was the largest purchaser, taking 495,- 
9) pounds. October exports were 
less than half, amounting to 255,077 
pounds. 

Mill Fats Easier 

In oils and fatty matters the mar- 
ket as a whole is weaker. Red oil and 
degras are off 4c. a pound and palm 


oil off 4c. a pound. Olive oil for top- 
makers is quoted $1.10-15 in barrel 
lots. Extra No. 1 lard oil is quoted 
72-74c. and No. 1 65-68c. A lower 
grade is procurable around 62c. 
Saponified red oil sells at 8c., with 
elaine at the same figure. Acidless 


tallow for cotton preparing and fin- 
ing is in fair demand at unchanged 
prices. 

Che alkalies, potash, soda, ammonia 
and soda ash, are firm and in moderate 
demand. More export business has 
been done in caustic soda. Producers 
are quoting $2.50-70 f. o. b. works, 
basis 60 per cent. Cotton bleachers 
are not operating in soda ash to any 
marked extent. Dense ash is quoted 
$2.30-40 in barrels, while imported 
light material is offered ex dock, in 
double bags, at $1.50. Ammonia is 
idy, though the wide price range 
would seem to indicate the opposite, 
at irom 7¥% to 9c. a pound for 26 de- 
grecs. Bleaching powder is in mod- 





er demand. Domestic make has 
obtainable at 2%c. a pound in 
drums; foreign material is quoted 


Less than 
drums at 
Caustic potash 


é1 per pound ex dock. 

id lots would cost in 
per pound. 
but firm. 


( 
23 4C. 
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Celebrate Opening New Plant 


Peerless Hosiery Dyeing Co., 





dyers and finishers of silk, artificial silk, 
wool and cotton hosiery, etc., 1845 

Wiard street, Philadelphia, invited a 
number of their friends in the trade to 
Participate in the opening of their new 


| use in Pleasantville, N. J., Satur- 
day, Jan. 28. The new plant will be 
thrown open to inspection during the 
aftcrnoon, and in the evening an in- 
al dinner will be served at Atlantic 





























Prices quoted below were corrected to close 
of business Wednesday on the New York mar- 
ket, and we believe them to be accurate, 
though largely nominal. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 


ROGGE 6 cawniwrseewiwes see 12% — 13% 
Alumina-Sulphate Com..... iy — 2 

Oe Serer Tee 2%— 3 
Alum, Ammonia, Lump..... 3% — 3% 

GI, c0:ciw ease ndeerioss 3% — + 
Ammoniac, Sal, white, gr... 7 _— 1% 
Bleach, powder, per 100 Ib..2 25 — 2 76 
Te UMD Sc wascecaennesae 5% — 5% 
Copperas, tOM ......scscee 18 00 —30 00 
Epsom Salt, Tech., 100 Ib...1 10 — 1 36 
Formaldehyde, spot........ 11 = 12% 
Glauber Salts, 100 lbs....... 1 26 — 1 75 
Glycerine (C. P.), bblis., 

OS eee 16 as 16% 
CAMS cccccccccvecess cosce 88 _— 18% 
Distilled, yellow, crude... 15% — 16 

Lead—Brown acetate ...... 10% — 11% 
White (crystals) ......... 11 — 12 

Lime, acetate, 100 Ibs...... 1 76 — eal 

Potassium—Bichromate .... 10% — 10% 
Chlorate crystals (im- 

ae Rr ee 5% — 6 

Permanganate, tech...... 12 — 22 
MORI. BOGTALE, 0 occ cecctccee 4 =H 4% 
PPE nck ce cecatecee 1%*— 8 
Bisulphite, 35 degs....... 1% — 1% 
PERRTOD  cvwrcvssacecececes 6 — 7 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4 — 4% 
Prussiate, yellow ........ 17 a 17% 
Sulphide, 60%, fused..... 4 — 6 
30% crystals ......... ° 3 — + 

Tartar emetic, tech., pow- 
GOOG 005 0.608080 0000 cex 34 — 
Do., tech., crystals....... 34 a oe 
Cream of tartar—crystals. 27 _— 28 
Do., powdered .........-. 28 _ 30 
Tin—Crystals ........e0-5+ 29 _ 30 
Bichloride, 60 deg........ 9% — 10 
EMR, WHER. ccsccccccases 39 _ 40 
TE aaa + 6 be eGe Rw eens 8%& — 9 
ACIDS 
Acetic, 28% per 100 Ibs..... 2 60 — 3 00 
Citric, crystals ......c.000. 43 _ 47 
POU, TE pana tes 0ae one 16 _ 18 
ee a. eee ee ee 4% — 5% 
Muriatic, 18 deg., per -_ 
Ib., in tank cars........ 25 — 1 60 
Tm GCREDOVS 2 ccccccccsccce 50 — 1 75 
Nitric, 36@42 deg., per 100 
Ib. New een tenons cee 6 25 — 7 26 
Oxalic, dom Sa eee Rae see ee 14 — 15 
Sulphuric, 66 deg., per ton, 
ie CHR COPE soc ccccccs 16 00 —17 00 
TOPtRSte cccccovceccsececcne 25 — 32 
ALKALIES 
Ammonia, aqua, 26 deg..... ™%— 8 
Borax, refined, crystals and 
powdered, bbls. ........ 6 — 6% 
Potash, carbonate, 80-85%. . 4% — 5% 
Caustic, 70-75% .....s00. 8 — 8% 
Soda Ash, 68% light, per 

SO ios os ane, c ess aee 75 — 210 
Bicarbonate, per 100 Ibs..2 00 — 2 60 
Caustic, 75%, per 100 lbs..3 60 — 3 70 
SE, BOD Tie occ cc escccees 1 45 — 1 85 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
a re ee sy — 9 
Wremtie: Bente ...wcccccccces 14 — 18 

EOE oecvecs cesvess 10 _ 13 
de cntbscvesanccenes 5% — ™% 
Hematine paste ........... 11 = 13 
SED Sec ae mess deteedess 13 — 18 
Hypernic Ext.—5l1 deg., red 
DTA sani vedbvke wd eee 15 = 20 
Indigo—Bengal ............ 2 26 — iva 
GHOMROMRBIG, 2c ccc cccccscce 2 00 = a5 
MED ec diecccssecescenns 90 a 95 
DE. on 6:66 dic 008 065408 1 60 — 1 60 
Logwood chips ............ 2 — 4% 
Extract, liquid, 51 deg.... s as 12 
CEE cecweduuwodeesese 17 -= 27 
Nutgalls, Chinese .......... 14 — 17 
Powdered, 78% Tannin... .. — ; 
Osage Orange Extract...... -— 9 
Osage Orange, crystals..... 17 _— 19 
Quercitron, per ton......... ; — ee 
Extract, 51 degs.......... 6 — 7 
Sumac, basic, 28%, tons ..55 00 —60 00 
Ext., dom., ref., 51 degs.. 7 — 8% 
Extract, stainless ........ 11 — 12 
Tannic acid, technical...... 38 = 45 
DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamine 27 — 32 
Aniline ol] ...ccccccsss 17 _ 18 
PND as Chee aeUN ed Ban eweee-e 24 _ 7 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed... 65 -= 70 
Teehmicel) ..ccccccccceses 29 — 31 
Dimethylaniline ........... 40 — 45 
Metaphenylene Diamine.... 90 — 1 00 
Paranitranaline ............ 17 —_— 80 
OILS AND SOAPS 
Castor Oil, No. 3........+.-. 10% — 11% 
Lard oil, prime winter in- 

ee 86 a 88 
2 | a ee ee) ee 72 -- 74 
: a eee ee os, oo — 68 

Olive Oil, denatured, gal....1 10 —112 
Preyer eee 8 - Bly 
Bed Oll, ID. ncccccccscccsces ™%— 8% 
Turkey Red Oil, 50%....... 9 
ADHESIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 
Albumin, blood, domestic... 36 — 46 
Egg, technical......... .. Nominal 
Dextrine—Potato (dom.).. s— 9 
Corn, carload lots, bags, 
Se eS nae eadiciess re 59 — 2 64 


Do., bbls., 100 


Ibs... 


Gum Arabic, amber corts. 


Gum, British, 

bags, 100 

Do., bbls., 
Sago, flour 


carload 
EUG veces 
100 lbs 


lots, | 


Starch, corn, bags, carload, 


100 
Do., 
Corn, 


Ibs. 
bbls. 
thin 
100 lbs 
Do., bbls., 
Potato 
POE enatsKe sees econ 
WHER .ncccccceccees 
Wheat, thin boiling... 
Tapioca flour 


boiling, 


bags, 


COAL TAR DYES 


Direct Colors— 


Black (H-acid) .......... 
Black, Columbia FF...... 1 
Black, Benzo Fast L...... 2 
| ae COP ET eT 
RE Daa wensae nee ees es 1 
Blue, sky, ordinary....... 1 
eG Bs as 66 ci wdaes 2 
Benzo Azurine ........... 1 
BNE vied 6 5dinde cwees 
Bpewe, CORSO ««- vevceses 1 
a e one 
PIE 6 6:6wiclv kc cueeaes 1 
COI EE hoe cbc kc cecenmeue 1 
MSIE ok. Wik es acca me eeee- 1 
CI 5.4.46 50 06-06 Os Seen 
Pink, Dehydro ........... 3 
Pink, Primuline ......... 1 
PE, UE Wen dns cckeecuns 1 
Re, CoM ccccccosescess 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 4B. 
Red, Benzo Purpurine 10B. : 
Trisulphon Violet ........ 
2 ek are ee i 
Yellow, Chloramine ...... 1 
Yellow, Chrysamine ..... 
Yellow, Chrysophenine....1 
Yellow, Cresotin ......... 
Yellow, Stilbene ...... aoa 
Developing Colors— 
eee 1 
Black, Zambes!i .......... 2 
PURERUEIND  cccessccccvcnss 1 
Sulphur Colors— 
SE an habesevone’s 
ty GE ovo tcntecewens 
a 
BE Chi 66G beawadeeus.< 
eer ee ee 1 
CIO 5.56.6 804608 bev a0 wes 1 
GROOM, CITIES ccccncwcsacss 
KKK aS et asec KOs 
Basic Colors— 
METERING Doc cccviesves 1 
Bismarck Brown ........ 
Chrysoidine ...........+. 
Fuchsine crystals ........ 2 
Malachite green ......... 1 
Methylene blue .......... 1 
DEGERSE VIGISE 6c cccccesce 2 
I a bs A666 oe s-<6 080 2 
Rhodamine B ex. conc... .8 
Rhodamine 6G .......... 10 
Gafvamine BH ..cccsccccces 2 
Victoria blue B........... 2 
Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue black...... 
Naphthylamine black 4B.. 
Alizarine saphirol ........ 6 
REO WOE DGG ovcccccsoes 3 
Erilogilaucine A .......... 7 
ERGROCERS ccccccccvcccese 2 
Induline (water soluble).. 
Lanacyl blue ........00-. 2 
Sulphocyanine ........... 1 
Resorcin brown .......... 
GOIROR SIGE co cccccccecs 3 
Weel greem B...cscccccse 1 
CI Bt inaseesedcceesees 
Orange GG (crystals)....1 
ACER TOGRMES cco ccccscece 1 
MORE nck cc ccccsececs 1 
Azo Bordeaux ........... 1 
Azo carmines .........++. 
BES COMES Giiccccccvssecs 2 
Brilliant lanafuchsine ....1 
Brilliant scarlet ......... 
CPU BO encckcsiecocaces 1 
Crocein scariet .......... 1 
POM FOG Avcecvecvcccoesce 
Lake scarlet ............. 
Lanafuchsine 6B......... 1 
PE, wipe be osvcvseecs 6 
I 6 6066 cet newn 1 
Metanil yellow ........... 1 
TOFtFASINe .cccccccscccess 1 
Azo wool violet.......... 2 
Formyl violet ...........-. 3 
Lanacyl] violet .........-. 1 
WEOIRMREMO cc cccccccccccss 3 
Chrome Colors— 
Alizarine (20% paste).... 
Alizarine Orange (20% 
POSS) occcveccecceceeses 
Alizarine yellow R........ 
Chrome orange ........-. 1 
Diamond black F........1 
Diamond black P. V...... 1 
Palatine chrome black.... 


Palatine chrome brown...1 


Indigo— 
Synthetic, 20% paste 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 















Dyes and Dyestuffs 
Improved in Sentiment 





Lower Prices on Some Finished Products 
Better Demand for Hematin 
Expected 

The general situation in dyestuffs 
and dyes is unchanged, as compared 
with a week ago. ‘Crudes and inter- 
mediates have been practically sta- 
tionary for the last month. A little 
more has been doing in finished prod 
ucts, and now the long anticipated 
American Woolen opening of heavy- 
weights has occurred it is probable 
that the demand for dyes and dye- 
stuffs, both natural and artificial, will 
begin to pick up considerably. Dye- 
stuffs at the present time are even be- 
ginning to move more freely and the 
movement promises considerable ex- 
tension provided the wool textile in- 
dustry gets good orders for fall 
fabrics. Considerable foreign com- 
petition noted in the market for 
intermediates at the present time and 
also increased competition from for- 
cign-made colors. 


is 


Phenol Strong 
Phenol 
item the crude 
days. The has been 
domestic Government 
resale stocks were offered at 12c., with 
11%ec. Domestic 
offered at 15-1l6c 
Toluol is not overabundant and prices 
per gallon range from 30 to 36c 
Among intermediates aniline oil is in 
the limelight. It has recently 
offered as as l6c., but at that 
figure, it is said, cannot yield any 
profit to the manufacture r. Makers of 
aniline salt are quoting 25-26c. Mate- 
rial in second hands is available 1 or 
2c. a pound below this figure. Di- 
methylaniline is quoted 40-45c. a pound 
and paranitraniline at 77 to 80 

In finished products, methyl violet, 
auramine, fuchsine and chrysoidine 
are all easy. Ruling quotations for 
these colors are follows: Methyl 
violet, $2.50-75; fuchsine, crystals, 
$3.00-50; auramine, $1.75-2.00; chry- 
soidine R, 80-90c. Sulphur colors for 
cotton are quoted as follows: Blue, 
70c.-$1.25; khaki, 45-60c.; green, $1.00- 
$1.40; black, 18-26c. 

Hematin Rules Steady 

Natural dyewoods and dyestuffs are 
Stationary, as compared with a week 
and a month ago. The overcoating 
and heavy woolen fabric showing of 
the American Woolen Co. this week 
is likely to lead to larger consumption 
of natural dyestuffs, especially of 
hematin. There is at the present time 
a steady demand from woolen mills 
and the market is much more hopeful. 
This material ranges from 13 to 18c. 
per pound for crystals, according to 
quality. Hypernic is quiet at 15-20c. 
per pound for extract. Fustic crystals 
range from 22 to 25c. per pound. Log- 
wood extract solid sells around 15c. - 
and liquid, 51 deg from 10 to 12c. 


Aniline Lower 
the strong- 
for the last 


about 
list 
demand 


has been 
est 


few 
from 


on 


sources 


tree 
white 


stocks around 


crystal is 


been 
low 


as 


rees, 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The Dyes Distributing Corporation, 
227-233 West Huron street, Chicago, 
has been appointed selling agents for 


(39 


TEXTILE WORLD 


A Construction for 
Every Service 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co. 
66 Hill Street Orange, Mass. 


ROME SOAP MFG. CO. | 

Textile, Coastal, 

and Special Soaps 
ROME, N. Y. 


B 
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i WRITE US FOR SAMPLES 
q AND QUOTATIONS 
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Aniline Sales Corporation 
480 West Broadway, New York City 


Prompt and Reliable Color 
MK Identification and Matching 


SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 
for pre-war colors not now available 


Our Chemical Department can quote to advantage on Finishing Gums and Sizes 
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STAUSS SOLUBLE TALLOW AND GUM 


Soluble Oil for All Warp Sizing and Finish- 
ing Purposes. Manufactured by George P. 
Stauss. None Better 


Importers and Distributors of 
STARCHES SOFTENERS 
WEIGHING COMPOUNDS 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
50 Market St. Charleston, S. C. 


CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON PROVIDENCE 


PRINTING GUM 
TURKEY RED OIL 
TARTARIC ACID 


HALF REFINED TARTAR 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
BICHROMATE OF SODA 


PENETROL 


AAMUAALA DLLs AU UALeTA AAU AAABN! tua AUN iE ; 


Palm NX 
Curd » AN 


Bell Phone: Market 4694-4695 


261 Franklin St. 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 


EAVENSON’S 
SOAPS 


Are Ideal for Textile Purposes 


Our Soaps have been the standard of 
quality of the Wool, Silk and Cotton trade 
for nearly three quarters of a century. 


J. EAVENSON & SONS, Inc. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


NOTTINGHAM CURD 


TALLOW CHIP 82:333, SOAP 
POTASH FIG | SOAPS 


WZ “ TTC 


SN Olive Foets 


X 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 


Olive Oil 
Amber Oil 


Veg-ol SOAP 


Chips or Bars 


Soap a 


For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 


For all Dyeing Purposes 
Immediate Delivery From Stock 


Alexander Kerr Brother & Co. 
Delaware Ave. & Green St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Keystone Phene: Main 1023 


J. P. Olson Company 


Established 1866 


CHAS. S. TANNER CO. 
Manufacturers and Importers 
STARCH, GUM, DEXTRINE, GLUE 
Speci alties for 
SIZING, SOFTENING, at ae _t WEIGHTING 
Providence, R. I., 


WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 
DYESTUFFS—COLORS—CHEMICALS 


January 28, 1928 








BOSTON 


TARTARLINE—tartar substitute, chrome assistan‘ 


LOGWOOD—FUSTIC—HEMATINE—SPECK DYE, ETC. 
4 CEDAR STREET NEW meee 5 


1 Liberty St. HERRICK & VOIGT 


New York 








January 28, 1922 


We Manufacture 


ACETIC 
_ ACID 


ALL GRADES 
HIGHEST PURITY 


FIRST CLASS 
PACKAGES 
READY FOR 
SHIPMENT 


MICHIGAN 
IRON & CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 





TEXTILE 
Dyes and Chemicals—Contd. 


the western territory of the Cincinnati 
Chemical Works, Inc.; Ciba Co., Inc.; 
Geigy Co., Inc., and Sandoz Chemical 
Works, Inc. The corporation carries 
stocks of the domestic and imported 
dyestuffs and chemicals of these com- 
panies in Chicago, Cincinnati, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the produc- 
tion of a new acid green of bluish tone 
under the designation of National Wool 
Green S, which is described as follows: 
“This new product will prove of great 
value to dyers of piece goods. It pos- 
sesses excellent solubility, dyes level 
and exhausts well from the dye-bath. 
National Wool Green S possesses good 
fastness to perspiration and organic 
acids as well as to washing, fulling and 
carbonizing. It is particularly service- 
able for producing mode shades in com- 
bination with other level dyeing ‘Na- 
tional’ acid dyes. For shading purposes 
it may be added with safety to the boil- 
ing dye-bath. National Wool Green S 
is recommended for dyeing worsted and 
woolen dress goods and yarns, and for 
either wool or fur felt. The general 
utility of this new ‘ National’ product 
is indicated by the fact that the dyer of 
silk may employ it on either weighted 
or unweighted silk. It is also exten- 
sively used for dyeing carpet yarns. 
After-treatment with bichromate some- 





ith ‘ : s 
Jil 5 what improves its fastness to light and 
Dil 220 'So. State Street washing without materially altering the 
ots CHICAGO, ILL. shades.” 
PLANTS National Quinoline Yellow is the 
East Jordan and Boyne City most recent addition to the line of acid 
ole dyes manufactured by the National 
Michigan 


Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., and is 
described as follows: “ National Quino- 
line Yellow is in all respects equal to 
the Quinoline or Chinoline Yellows that 
have been familiar to the dyestuff trade 
for many years. This new ‘ National’ 
product yields very bright, greenish 
shades of yellow on silk or wool. It is 
readily soluble, possesses excellent level 
dyeing properties and is valuable for 
dyeing in combination as well as self 
shades. National Quinoline Yellow is 
not dischargeable with hydrosulphite, 
and therefore will be of special interest 
to the printer making color discharges.” 

Dr. Lester A. Pratt, who has been in 
charge of the research laboratory of 
the Merrimac Chemical Co., 148 State 
street, Boston, for the last six years, has 
been made Director of Research for the 
same company. 

The Newton Chemical Company, 
Newton, Mass., which has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000, 
has organized by the election of Charles 
G. Pickett as president, and William 
Hahn of Newton Center, as treasurer. 
William Rosnosky is the third incor- 
porator and director. 

The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 


rr 


Many Mill Men 


have turned stumbling blocks inte step- 
ping stones of success by th 


Ow 


e@ use of 


Wyandotte Textile Soda 
Wyandotte 
Concentrated Ash 
Wyandotte Kier Boiling 
Special 


Maybe the nature of your work 
that yeu could use only one of 
vets to advantage, and it may 
; use all of them, but whichever it 
2 e we shall be pleased to advise 
a Tell us what you make and 
you the advantages to be derived from 
nee of the Wyandotte Products. 


THIS TRADE MARK 








WORLD (443) 





THIS WILL INTEREST YOU 


By our process, we recently bleached a piece of goods for a 
large cotton goods company who were having trouble with the 
goods being tendered in the bleaching. A test made after bleach- 
ing by a Scott machine showed there was no loss in tensile 
strength. And what was more interesting, because it was unex- 
pected,—the shrinkage was one-half inch less in a 30 inch piece 
of goods, than this company had been experiencing by their 
bleaching process! 


You ought to use the Valhalla Chlorinator for Perfect 
Bleaching. 


__ “For the fabric is never tendered when bleached by the 
Valhalla process.” 


THE VALHALLA COMPANY 


134 S. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. 


WISHNICK-TUMPEER CHEMICAL Co. 
CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


FOR TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Spot Stocks Carried at Chicago 


365 E. Illinois St. Chicago, III. 





| CAUSTIC SODA 


BLEACHING POWDER 


MADE BY ISCO CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 








FORMIC ACID FINISHING MATERIALS 
COLORS GUMS and WAXES 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


46 Cliff Street, New York City 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO, 201 W. Kinzie Street 
CLEVELAND, 1913 Orange Avenue 


BOSTON, 84 High Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Front Street 


ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Aniline Dyestuffs 
For Cotton or Woolen Fabrics, 
and Union Goods 


88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
Factory at South Middleton, Mass. 
The Grasselli Chemical Co. Sole Sales Agent 
117 Hudson Street, New York 













has duplicated the pre-war Solamine 
Blue F F, which was also known as 
Diamine Fast Blue F F B, and is put- 
ting it on the market under the name 
of Newport Direct Fast Blue S F F. 
The company makes the following state- 
ment: “ This product, it will be remem- 
bered, was particularly desirable be- 
cause it was extremely fast to light for 
a direct color without being after- 
treated. It has very good fastness to 
washing, rubbing, weather, hot press- 
ing, cross dyeing, etc. It is unaffected 
by the action of weak acids and alkalies, 
and is considerably used on fancy piece 
goods where the cotton is to be dyed 


(Continued on page 69) 


WALLACE & TIERNAN CO.,, 


Chlorine Control Apparatus 


for Bleaching, Water Purification, etc. Write for Booklet ‘*Modern 
Bleaching Methods.’” 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Inc. 








IN EVERY PACKAGE 


THE J. B. FORD CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


For the Worsted and Woolen Yarn Spinners. 
Oils for Silk, and Finishing Oils for Cotton Skein 
Yarn Dyers, and Silk and Cotton Hosiery Dyers. 
STEPHENSON OIL PRODUCTS Co. 
Office, 3157 Kensington Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 






OILS 


and 


SOAPS 








LANE 
CANVAS TRUCKS 
AND BASKETS 


Light, Smooth 
Unequaled for Durablity 
A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROS. 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


THE SAFETY FIRST EXTRACTOR 


““HERCULES—ELECTRIC”’ 


TEXTILE WORLD 


YUOTIONOMNLi U4. 
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_ Tanks for Textile Mills 


Years of experience in supplying WOOD 
TANKS to many of the leading Textile Mills 
puts us in a position to accept full responsi- 
bility for designing and installing any type or 
size of Tank. 


Our Engineers will gladly cooperate 
with you. Write for Booklet. 


REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. 
EVERETT, MASSACHUSETTS 


(BOSTON POSTAL DISTRICT) 


BRANCH OFFICE: 30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


January 28, 1922 
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EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


| Six to Sixty Inch 


Paterson, N. J. 


Dept. 1508 


You Needa 


Every textile Manufacturer needs soft water for efficient 
production. 


Therefore, every textile manufacturer needs a Barromite 


Water Softener. 
Because— 


It softens water instantly—on contact. Does not require ad- 
dition of salt water for each regeneration. Requires little at- 
tention. Compact—needs little room. 


Will save many times its cost. 


Write today for further information 
and complete description of 


BORROMITE 
WATER SOFTENER 


Manufactured by 


BORROMITE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


105 West Monroe Street Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW MILLS 

Cotton 

*Rome, Ga. C. E. McLin, general 
manager of the Anchor Duck Mills, 
Rome, has asked the Rome Chamber of 
Commerce to secure $35,000 in addi- 
tional stock subscriptions for the new 
cotton mill enterprise that he is pro- 
moting. The original amount needed 
was $150,000, and of this amount Mr. 
McLin stated $115,000 has been obtained. 
The chamber has taken hold of the 
campaign and the industrial committee 
will obtain the added amount needed. 
The new mill will be located at what is 
known as Atlanta Junction, just outside 
of Rome, and work of construction is 
expected to begin in the near future. It 
is understood that the product will be 
cotton duck. 


Oaxwoop, N. C.: It is reported that A. 
N. James of Mt. Pleasant, N. C., and his 
associates will purchase all equipment 
soon for the Oakboro Cotton Mills, 
which is capitalized at $200,000. 

St. Paut’s, N. C. The new Mc- 
Eachern Cotton Mills have completed 
the erection of the mill’s buildings and 
cottages. The entire equipment of ma- 
chinery has been shipped and is now 
being installed. The new plant will have 
5,040 spindles and will make yarn. 

Wool 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. A plant on wool- 
ens and worsteds is being established by 
Richard Grosser at 2,712 Jasper street. 
It will be known as the Woolrich Cloth 
Mills. It is stated that production of 
goods will begin next month. The con- 
cern will buy worsted and woolen yarns. 


Toronto, ONnt., CANADA. Dominion 
Combing Mills, capital $3,000,000, per- 
viously noted as planning to establish a 
combing plant on Bathurst street, will 
probably start operations in the spring. 
A. E. Rea will be in charge. 


Victorta, B. C., Canapa. The City 
Council is considering a _ proposition 
tendered by John Lochore, Victoria, for 
the establishment of a local woolen mill. 
It is proposed to grant a site for the 
new plant, which will be operated by a 
company now being organized and 
headed by Mr. Lochore, with capital of 


$500,000. The City Clerk will be in 
charge. 





Knit 

\pAMS, Mass. Joseph Watkowicz is 
the backer of a new hosiery mill shortly 
to start here. His son, Michael Wat- 
kowicez will have charge of its operation. 
The equipment includes 10 knitting ma- 
chines, 2 loopers, 2 Merrow machines 
and one Singer for clock work. The 
Product will be women’s heather, 
clocked hosiery. They will buy 40s sin- 
gles black cotton yarn and 40s singles 
worsted colored. Standard drying 
forms will be part of the equipment. 

NeepHAM Hercuts, Mass. Crescent 
Knitting Co, is the name of a new plant 
started here on knitted neckwear and 
novelties. John H. Ramsay and Joseph 
F. Erskine are the proprietors. 


Butre, Mont. The Clerke-Lague Co. 


of Sutte has announced the installation 
of machinery by which they will convert 


tana virgin wool into hosiery for 
Butte residents. Eventually, it is ex- 
pected to expand the business so that 
manufacture of sweaters, vests, under- 
Wear, ete., will be included. 


_——W. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


Mill News 


TEXTILE 


Silk 

PATERSON, N. J. Velvet Textile Corp. 
has established an office at 140 Market 
St., and plans to open several plants on 
pile fabrics. A. M. Durand, 
with the Rossie Velvet Co. 
and general manager. 


formerly 
is treasurer 


ENLARGEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS 
Cotton 
FALL River, Mass. The American 
Thread Co. is erecting an addition to its 
ice houses to double their capacity. 


Jackson, Miss, The Perfection Mat- 
tress Co., Dottoville, near Jackson, is 
planning for the rebuilding of its local 
plant, recently destroyed by fire with loss 
estimated at about $30,000. 


*Dover, N. H. The Cocheco depart- 
ment of the Pacific Mills is building the 
foundation for an addition to the picker 
room. It will be of brick construction, 
two stories high, 44 feet by 80. It will 
probably be completed by April 1. 


Mt. Hotty, N. C. The American Yarn 
and Processing Co. has just put into 
operation its new spinning mill, and 
has given it the name of The Madora 
Spinning Mills. This plant will make 
counts 45s to 60s and the Adrian Spin- 
ning Mills will continue to make 60s 
to 80s. The production from these new 
mills are high quality combed yarns. 
Both mills are under the superintendency 
of Milton Ensor. These mills manu- 
facture the finer counts for the process- 
ing plant owned and operated by this 
company. 

RareicH, N. C. Caraleigh Mills Co. 
1S preparing to put in 48 new looms. 


Ranito, N. C. The A. M. Smyre 
Mfg. Co. has under construction 100 
new cottages for employes, and these are 
understood to be intended to provide 
accommodations for not only the pres- 
ent force but also for a largely in- 
creased force that the company con- 
templates adding later in the year. 


RockINGHAM, N. C.: Pee Dee Manu- 
facturing Co. has let contract to Tucker 
& Laxton, engineers and contractors, 
Charlotte, N. C., for erection of a 60,- 
000 gal. standpipe, laying mains, etc., 
necessary to protect the village at its 
Mill No. 2 against fire. 

RockINGHAM, N. C. The sewerage 
system for the village of Mill No. 1 of 
the Roberdel Manufacturing Co. has 
been completed and work will be started 
immediately on installing sewerage sys- 
tem in the village of Mill No. 2. Tucker 
& Laxton, Charlotte, N. C., are engi- 
neers and contractors. 


*Satissury, N. C. Vance Cotton 
Mills Co., has let contract to J. A. 
Gardner of Charlotte, N. C., for erec- 
tion of 108 x 128 ft. 2-story extension 
to its plant. Equipment of the addition 
will consist of 200 Draper narrow looms, 
individually driven by motors. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 


are the architects and engineers. 


*PuraperpHiA, Pa, The Collins & 
Aikman Co., Fifty-first street, near 
Parkside avenue, manufacturer of 
plushes, etc., has filed plans for the con- 
struction of a new six-story, reinforced- 
concrete mill on Viola street, near Fifty- 
first street, 75 x 120 feet, estimated to 
cost about $100,000. The structure will 
comprise one of a group of additions 
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This Trade Mark tells the Trades 
. who read this Trade Journal ex- | 
nail onl to get the Rolls or Bowls that are | 


RESISTANT 
AND 
RESILIENT 


and possess other unique advantages that dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinary Rolls or Bowls. 
They are first-class in ALL respects. 


ASK US ASK THEM 


Your 
OLD 
Rolls 


ean likely be 
refilled to give 
them the Spe- 
dal Advan- 
tages of Perkins 
Rolls. 


Write Us 
today 






















for the names of users of 
Perkins Rolls. Then— 
















Address Calender Roll Department Tr 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, INC. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. 3, A. 
























Static Electricity 


in working 


Silk Noils and Waste 


Chapman Neutralizers are of great value to 
the spun silk industry, for garnetting, carding, 
drawing, combing, etc. 


They entirely eliminate operating difficulties 
due to electrified stock. 


Among users are 


CHENEY BROS. 
NATIONAL SPUN SILK CO. 
SOUTH RIVER SPINNING CO. 
TAUNTON SILK FIBRE CO. 




































































Chapman Electric Neutralizer Co., Portland, Maine 


M. S. PENNELL, Gen. Sales Agent 
127 Federal Street Boston, Mass, 


CHAPMAN 


ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 




































































TEXTILE 


“CORRECT” 


DYE HOUSE VENTILATION 


insures you of 
HEALTHY WORKMEN 
(therefore— 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


and 
LOWER COSTS “Why not Investigate?” 


aN 


YORK HEATING & VENTILATING CORP. 


7 248 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WWW Engineered Producis iif 


— 
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The Color Appeal 


Have your fabrics the true clear 
colorings that create sales appeal? 
The first step in producing perfec- 
tion in the dyeing is to produce per- 
fection in the water supply. 


Norwood Filters 


change the worst water into clean, 
crystal water that helps produce 
beautiful, clear colors. 


The largest industrial filter in the 
world is a Norwood. 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
FLORENCE, MASS., U.S. A. 
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One of the Largest Textile Mills 


in the Country, operating 30 Vacuum Raw 


Stock Machines, uses 16 of them for drying cotton and the 
other 14 for bleaching cotton. Some of these machines have 
been bleaching cotton for over 12 years, the entire operation 
being completed in the Vacuum Raw Stock Machines without 
removing the material. 


The Vacuum Raw Stock Machine will dye cotton and wool and 
bleach cotton without the least matting of the fibers. 


The Vacuum Raw Stock Machine takes less space on the dye- 
house floor, uses less dye and positively leaves the material in 
perfect condition for carding. 


Write us for details and list of users. 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Corp. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


H. G. Mayer, Henry A. Hill, 
Realty Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


A Few Users: 
Ameskeag Mig. Co. 

M ster, N. H. 
Trement & Suffelk Mille 

Lowell, Mass. 
Ontarie Mills 

Oswego, N. Y. 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

Mooresville, N. C. 
Lancaster Mills 

Clinton, Mass. 
Beston Mig. Co. 

Waltham, Masa. 
Swift Mig. Ce. 

Columbus, Ga. 
Parkhill Mis. Co. | Note the self contained unloading devi 

Faebberg, Mass. F one more advantage of the Wosunte Stock 

Bleaching and Dyeing Machine. 
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Make Your Bleach Out of 
Salt and Water 


Qccrrooe 


MM 
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ELECTRODE 
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The cut represents a passage type electrolytic cell which will 
produce in 10 hours the equivalent of 50 lbs. of chloride of lime, 
operating under 110 volts direct current, and nothing is used but 
salt, water and electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED PROCESS 


There is absolutely no question about its merits. Hundreds in success- 


ful operation. 


Write, giving amount of bleach used daily, current available, and cost 
of same. 


We make cells of special construction for any purpose. 
They produce a neutral Sodium Hypochlorite. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Are You Sure 








of Your Colors? 


Has your sales force complete 
confidence in your colors— 
the irresistible confidence that 
convinces the buyer that those 
colors are reliable? 


There is but one way to put 
that confidence into the selling 
department — know your 
colors ! 


The antiquated sun-method of 
color “testing” never gives 
reliable results. 


The 
Fade-Ometer 


ends guess-work. Its electric 
arc is always the same. It 
operates day or night, rain or 
shine, winter or summer, and 
its tests are always standard 
and reliable. 


Price $300.00 f. 0. b. Chicago 
Complete with all equipment 


Atlas 


Electric Devices Co. 
363 W. Superior St. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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Mi!l' News—Continued 


being made at the plant. The Turner 
Construction Co., 1713 Sansom street, 
has the building contract. 


*PHILADELPHIA,. Pa. The Morice 
Twine Mills, 84 Tasker street, are tak- 
ing bids until Feb. 15 for the erection of 
their proposed new two-story plant at 
Delaware avenue and Dickson street. 
Clarence E. Wunder, 1415 Locust street, 
Philadelphia, is architect. 


PawtTuckET, R. I. The Lambeth Rope 
Corp. of New Bedford, making, among 
other things, braids, tapes and other nar- 
now fabrics, has taken a lease on a fac- 
tory owned by Providence interests on 
Newell avenue and subleased 6,000 feet 
of floor space in another building owned 


by the William H. Haskell Mfg. Co. 


NorFoLtk, Va. The Norfolk Mattress 
Co. is planning for extensions in its 
plant. The company has recently in- 
creased its capital for proposed expan- 
sion. Warwick Mayo is secretary and 
treasurer. 


*WoonsockET, R. I. The Nyanza 
Mills, manufacturers of high-grade cot- 
ton yarns, have opened their new No. 2 
plant, completed a short time ago. The 
building is of brick, three stories high, 
and has accommodations for 30,000 spin- 
dles. 

Wool 

Uxsrince, Mass. The Uxbridge Wor- 
sted Co. has plans under way for the 
erection of a new coal-handling plant at 


{its mill. Carver, Macomber & West, Inc., 


261 Franklin street, Boston, are engi- 
neers. 


*AMSTERDAM, N. Y. Stephen Sanford 
& Sons, Inc., has commenced excava- 
tions for the construction of its pro- 
posed six-story carpet mill addition, 
85 x 303 ft., estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $500,000. C. W. Becker is com- 
pany engineer. 

PorTLAND, ORE. Pendleton Woolen 
Mills are adding machinery to their 
Washougal Mill, costing about $30,000. 
Their plants are running full, with some 
overtime. 


MeErtzon, Tex. The Wool & Mohair 
Association, D. E. Hughes, manager, has 
taken bids for the construction of a new 
warehouse building on local site, 60 x 200 
ft. Work will be commenced at an early 
date. 


SPOKANE, WasH. The Inland Woolen 
Mills, Inc., will install new machinery at 
its plant for increased production; a 
new line of materials will be manufac- 
tured. The equipment, for which or- 
ders are now being placed, is estimated 


to cost about $25,000. 


Prairie pu CuHren, Wis. The Prairie 
du Chien Woolen Mill Co. is planning 
the erection of a two-story 47 x 187 ft. 
addition this spring, increasing both 
weaving and spinning equipment. The 
present plant operating full force, and 
often a day and night shift. The mill, 
which employs about 125 people, pro- 
duces dress goods and mackinaw cloths 
Employes received a distribution of 
bonuses totaling $11,870 on the regular 
semi-monthly pay day last week. 


Knit 

*KANKAKEE, ILL. The Paramount 
Knitting Co., 337 West Madison street, 
Chicago, IIl., has commenced foundation 
work for its proposed new three-story 
and basement mill at Kankakee, 50 x 80 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


ft., for which the Hutter Construction 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., was recently 
awarded the contract. 

Fort Wayne, Inv. The Wayne 
Knitting Mills have leased the build- 
ing in Roanoke, about 15 miles from 
this city, which was occupied by the 
Knox Engineering Co. for a period of 
three years, and will install 100 knit- 
ting machines, it is reported, as soon 
as the building is repaired and a more 
modern heating plant installed. Mana- 
ger Roy Davidson, of the company’s 


present plant at Roanoke, will have 
charge. 

*Batitston Spa, N. Y. The Ballston 
Spa Knit Glove Co., Inc., has plans 


under way for the erection of a two- 
story plant addition, 25 x 46 ft. at 
Milton avenue and South street, esti- 
mated to cost about $20,000. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. The Classon Knit- 
ting Mills, formerly 399 Classon ave., 
have moved to larger quarters at 397 
Bridge St. 

Hawtey, Pa. The Hawley Knitting 
Mills, Inc., manufacturing knit scarfs, 
are adding new machines and equip- 
ment, enlarging the force and building 
an addition’ to the mill here for the 
purpose of increasing their product of 
men’s, women’s and children’s sweaters. 
The line will consist of fibre silk, vic- 
una, mohair, camel’s hair, alpaca and 
popular priced worsteds. 

Union, S. C. The Excelsior Knit- 
ting Mills has purchased equipment for 
the electrification of its carding and 
spinning rooms. Equipment consists of 
50 General Electric motors to attach to 
spinning frames and 12 General Electric 
motors for line shaft drives in card 
room. Link Belt chain drives will be 
used. J. E. Sirrine & Co., of Green- 
ville, S. C., and Dallas, Tex., are the 
engineers. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Davenport 
Hosiery Mills, makers of Humming 
Bird hosiery, have increased their cap- 
ital stock from $150,000 to $300,000. 
They have also installed 60 additional 
knitting machines. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The Mountain 
City Knitting Mills have built an addi- 
tion to their dye house and at the same 
time have installed 14 additional Scott 
& Williams Model B 5 knitting ma- 
chines. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. The United 
Hosiery Mills are installing a number 
of Scott & Williams New Model HH 
machines. These machines are being 
placed in their main plant, “ The Buster 
Brown Mill” at East Chattanooga. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. Efforts are now 
being made by the Kiwanis Club of Nor- 
ton, Va. to raise funds to secure a 
branch hosiery mill of the Taubel-Scott- 
Kitzmiller Co. It is said to be the plan 
of the company to erect mills at Pen- 
nington Gap and Norton, Va. The one 
at Norton will require a capital of $25,- 
000 for the erection of the building. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS The Phoenix 
Knitting Works of Milwaukee is about 
to erect a large new concrete building 
for a central dyeing and finishing plant, 
the estimated cost of which is $400,000. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Boston and 
Chicago are the engineers. 





Silk 

Horyoke, Mass. It is learned that 
William Skinner & Sons will soon be- 
gin the erection of an additional mill 
building, directly on the south of their 





DIAMOND 
ALKALI 
COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Textile Soda 
Special Alkali 
Modified Sodas 


Bicarbonate of Soda 


U. S. P. 
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Our complete fac- 
tories located at 
Painesville, Ohio, on 
three trunk line Rail- 
roads enable us to 
place at the disposal 
of our consumers a 
service that is un- 
usual. 


PDD 


Address Inquiries to 


GENERAL OFFICES 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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pt Dependable Water 
(o> Tanks From Our Pre ead 


Caldwell Tubular Towers give you a positive, 
dependable water supply at a good pressure— 
all year ’round. 

They are strong and durable, and yet so sim- 
ple you can easily erect one yourself. Approved 
engineering principles throughout and workman- 
ship backed by thirty years’ experience, make 
them a permanent, satisfactory investment. 


Send for Catalogue 


3/5 =} Own Forests 














We control our own cypress swamps in [Florida 
and here cut the lumber in proper thickness 
and size for Stearns Tanks. We use only full- 
grown cypres 

















After being cut, the lumber is shipped to our 















Neponset Factory for thorough seasoning— W. E. Cawpwnu Co 
large quantities are constantly held in stock. Incorporated 
Stearns Tanks are noted for their general good 2060 Brook STREET 
alities anc ong life. Te can f 1s . r 4 
qualities and | ng life We can furnish them acer inn Muaed- LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
in any size or shape. Prompt Shipments ture Mfg. Co, TANKS 








Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AND 
TOWERS 





THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. = 


Established 1819 
200 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Warp Dye Tubs 


ine: Crack Sa ‘he atts Sulphur Black Machines 


} ma 
= WOOLFORD WOOD TANK } Gidbo Mite. Co. 


| Warp Dye. 


—sure is a wonder for penaing in the orders—and he does it 
all with his silent, convincing demonstrations of his worth and 
reliability. 


It is surprising too; the way this Silent “Salesman” of ours 
starts his friends clamoring for introductions to other members 
of the WOOLFORD WOOD TANK family. 


For Ower Sixcty Years 
this Veteran Crackerjack “‘Salesman” has been spreading the news of those good 


WOOLFORD TANKS until now they are known everywhere Wood Tanks for any 
purpose can be used. You will make a mistake if your next Tanks are not manu- ff PU ati VUUUULUUCSAUAUUUUUA nga 


factured by the 
G. WOOLFORD WOOD TANK MFG. CO. TANKS “AND VATS 
ANY SIZE OR SHAPE. GUARANTEED TIGHT. 


oe ee Philadelphia, Pa. 5 
When you think of Wood Tanks—Think of WOOLFORD WOOD TANKS. S CYPRESS, WHITE PINE, LONG LEAF, 
SS== =—=—S=S== YELLOW PINE AND FIR, CARRIED IN STOCK. 


2009 Kinsey St., Philadelphia 


















Southern Agent J. H. Mayes, Charlotte N. C. 
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LULL 


Woop TANKS 
AND VATS 


ROUND OR RECTANGULAR 





PROMPTNESS OUR HABIT 


For Dyeing, Bleaching and 
Water Storage 


‘“EAGLE”’ TANKS ARE “*QUALITY”’ TANKS 
Write for Prices 


EAGLE TANK CO. 


2448 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, JILL. 


SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS \ Pas 
KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. ee 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 





SANIUNTUMMNTIT AHL NAAM A 


M@ Special attention is called 
a to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 
strongly geared with good, heavy 
squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
414-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For further particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 


Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila 





| AMOS H. HALL & SONS | 


Established 1868 


CEDAR VATS 
AND TANKS 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 


Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A Short List of 
New Textile Books 


Glossary of Textile Terms— 
ENON Ss caaxeusane $2.50 
Artificial Silk and Its Manu- 
facture — Foltzer. .$6.00 
Introduction to Textile Chem- 
istry—Harper ..... $1.25 
Dress, Blouse and Costume 
Cloths (Design and Fab- 
ric Manufacture )— 
Beaumont ....... $12.00 
Cotton Spinning Calculations 
and Yarn Costs—Win- 
terbottom .........$4.50 
Flat Machine Knitting and 
Fabrics—Buck ....$3.00 
Textile Machine Drawing— 
Woodhouse and 
Brand 
Textile Mathematics (2 vols.) 


—Woodhouse and 
a $2.00 
Union Textile Fabrication— 
Beaumont ........ $7.50 
Encyclopedia of Cotton Fab- 
rics—Hough ...... $1.00 


Worsted Cone Drawing— 
Dumville and Kershaw, 
$2.50 
Chemistry for Textile Stu- 
dents—North and 
eer rer gers $9.00 
Dyeing of Silk, Mixed Silk 
Fabrics and Artificial Silk 
—Gandswindt ....... $5.00 
Text Book of Dye Chemistry 
—Georgievies ....$12.00 
Testing of Dyestuffs in the 
Laboratory — Whit- 


I aa i nc dwdins e's $4.50 
Water Softening and Treat- 
ment—Booth ...... $3.50 
Jute and Jute Spinning— 
W oodhouse and Kil- 
ME «nase sedis te $4.00 
Jute and Its Manufacture— 
NE su wer dans $2.00 


Flax Culture and Preparation 
—Bradbury .......$4.00 
and Its Products— 
CR -ksiikue cance $3.50 
Healds and Reeds—Wood- 
house 
Calculations in Yarns 
and Fabrics—Bradbury, 

| $3.00 
Cotton Waste (Second Ed. 
Revised )—Thornley.$6.00 
Chemistry and Practice of 
Sizing (New Ed. Re 
vised )—Bean ....$10.00 


\ny of above books sent on 
‘eceipt of price or on approval 
to paid subscribers of TEXTILE 
WorRLD. 


Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 


BOOK DEPT. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


Flax 











building at Bond and Appleton streets. 
The expansion has been projected for 
some time, but has been deferred owing 
to the difficulties of the building situa- 
tion. Particulars as to the equipment 
and capacity of the building, to be 
erected on the site of a razed tenement 
structure, are expected to be announced 
shortly. 





Miscellaneous 

*WiILMINGTON, Dev. The Joseph Ban- 
croft & Sons Co., has filed plans for 
the erection of its proposed new five- 
story, brick and steel plant addition at 
Rockford, 60 x 120 ft., estimated to 
cost about $45,000. Foundation work 
has been commenced. The John E. 
Healy & Son Co., 707 Tatnall street, is 
contractor. 

*ATTLEBORO, Mass. ‘The addition to 
the dye plant of R. Wolfenden & Sons 
is about half completed and it is ex- 
pected that the company will be able 
to get into the building early in the 
spring. The structure is of brick, steel 
and concrete, 230 x 60, one-story and 
will about $40,000. E. O. Dexter 
is the contractor. 

Preasopy, Mass 


cost 


The Danvers Bleach- 


ery, Foster street, has awarded a con- 
tract to the E. A. Abbott Co., 3 Park 
street, Boston, Mass., for extensive in- 


terior alterations at its plant. Smith & 
Walker, are architects 

Lone Istanp City, N. Y. The Su- 
perior Piece Dye Works, 37 Moultrie 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has acquired 
the one-story plant of the American 
Chicle Co., Borden avenue, Long Island 
City, on a site, 125 x 180 ft., compris 
ing about 21,500 sq. ft. of floor space, 
and will occupy the structure. It was 
secured for a consideration stated at 
$125,000. 


> = 
Boston, 


FACT AND GOSSIP 
TALLADEGA, ALA The 
Foundry and Machinery Co., 
time ago purchased the Sylacauga Cot- 
ton Mills, at Sylacauga, Ala., plan to 
move the machinery to this place in the 
early spring, according to reports, and 
put it into operation. The plant has been 
idle for some time. E. Q. McDonald is 
manager. 

LittLe Rock, ARK. 
quisition of the Robinson-Roders Co., by 
Q. L. Porter, K. P. Williams and asso- 
ciates, plans are said to be under way 
for the removal of the present head- 
quarters from Newark, N. J., to Little 
Rock. 

GREENVILLE, Conn. At the Greenville 
plant of the United States Finishing Co 
last week, notice was posted of a re- 
duction of wage rate, to become opera 
tive the first week in February. 

NorwicuH, Conn. The Norwich Wool 
en Mills Co. has filed a final certificate 
of dissolution with the Secretary of 
State at Hartford. 

RockvILLe, Conn. 
Webbing Co has been sold t 


i allade ga 


which some 


Following the ac- 


The Rockville 


» the Para- 


mount Webbing Co., according to state- 
ment by Charles Kaufman. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. <A _ factory em 
ploying 200 persons and manufacturing 
a standard style of men’s underwear is 
negotiating with the industries com- 
mittee of the Anderson (Ind.) Chamber 
of Commerce relative to ting in 
that city. A Franklin (Ind.) company 
now operating an underwear factory in 
that city, contemplates opening a branch 


in Anderson. 





* Indicates previous mention of project 
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BartimoreE, Mp. The plants of the 
Warren Mfg. Co., Warren, Md., cotton 
duck, and the Phoenix Mills, Phoenix, 
Md., cotton yarn, are to be razed in the 
near future by the Water Department, 
Baltimore, Md., as the properties have 
been acquired in connection with the 
city’s plans for increasing the water 
supply. The sites now occupied by the 
mills will be inundated. The machinery 
in the mills has been purchased by the 
city, along with the properties and will 
be sold by the city. 


CHERRY VALLEY, Mass. Channing 
Smith, proprietor of the Valley Woolen 
Mill, has purchased the interests of the 
late H. W. Brouard of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
in the Chapel Mills Manufacturing Co., 
of which he was president at the time 
of his death las; August, and now be- 
comes controlling owner, as well as pres- 
ident and treasurer. The company oper- 
ates two mills, the Brick City Mill and 
the Chapel or Corner Mills which, in 


normal times give employment to 350 
hands. 

Fatt River, Mass. The transfer of 
the Hargraves Mills property to the 


Parker Mills has been completed accord- 


ng to the plan of reorganization. Pay- 
ment of Hargraves Mill creditors in 
stock, according to the agreement, will 
be made immediately, with a_ similar 
payment to creditors of the Parker Mills. | 


Mass The 
has sold its 


HOLYOKE American 
Braiding Co. 
Race Appleton Bernett 
Feinstein, subject to existing leases. The 
about $250,000 


Streets to 


and 


valued at 
Nee 
cent in 
Monday in several of the largest under- 
wear mills in 
RomE, N. Y. 


which 


property is 
12% 


COHOES, reduction of 2 


per wages became effective on 
this city. 

The Fort Stanwix Knit- 
ting Co., for a number of vears 
has not been in operation, was sold at 
auction late last week by G. L. & H. J. 
Gross, auctioneers, of Providence, R. I. 
The building is located at the corner of 
Washington and Front streets and ever 


since its inception was headed by W. bh 


Carroll. Machinery and equipment were 
sold in lots to the following bidders: 
Wirsching Knitting Co., Utica; Ashe 
Knitting Mills, Rensselaer; George E. 
Smith Textile Machine Co., Cohoes; 
Adrian Knitting Co., Sauquoit; Junior 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia; W. H. 
Spanswick, Utica; C. J. Libbald, Troy; 
Hayes Jersey Co., Amsterdam; and 
Harrison & Weaver, Utica. M. J. Healy 


of Rome purchased the westerly half of 
the building for $7,000, while the presi- 
dent, through his brother, J. H. Carroll, 
bid in the half for the 
amount 


easterly same 

GREENSBORO, N. C. A charter has been 
issued to the Consolidated Mills Co. of 
High Point, N. C., authorizing the or- 
ganizers to manufacture and sell 
hosiery, underwear and knit goods. of 
cotton, silk, wool or fibre mixtures, and 
to buy, manufacture and sell notions of 
all kinds as dealers, b1 
The headquarters of the 
be in High Point. The tal stock au 
$100,000, with authority to 
$50.000 will have been 
rs are 5 H 


Lindsay and 


buy, 


1 
okers or agents 


ympany will 
ne in cap 
thorized is 
organize when 
paid in. The incorporat 
Adams, J. E. Millis, R. O 
J. W. Lindsay, all knit goods manufa 
High Point. The 
filed here last Saturday. Mr 
president of Cloverdale Cotton Mills 
Inc., High Point Hosiery Mills, Ih 
Highland Cotton Mills, Inc., and Pi 
mont Mills Co. 


turers of harter was 


property at} 











Adams is | 
















ELL-DESIGNED, with wearing 
parts of generous proportions. 
Workmanship is of highest standard. 
Automatically lubricated by acontrolled 
splash system with regulatable sight 
feed for cylinder oiling. Furnished 
with air pressure unloader if desired 
Eighty per cent more cooling surface 
than any double-acting compressor of 
the same capacity. 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 
1630 Kienten Ave. St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Branch Office 
631 M Hudson Terminal, New York 


KNOWLTON 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Established 1864 


WESTBROOK, MAINE 


Belt 
Drive 


Drive | DRYING FANS 


Circular and prices on request 


SteelHeads—B FA Mf §—cast Heads 


SPECIAL TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Designed and Built 


Motor VENTILATING st 


May we have your inquiries ? 






ENT VALUE 


STEEL SHELVING 


Tool Stands, Tool 
Cabinets, Pressed 
| Steel Bench Legs, etc. 


Ask for Catalogue C 
David Lupton’sSon sCo 


F Trenton and Allegheny Aves. 
“Philadelphia 


DECALSO 


PATENT OFFIC! 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 


and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
Ave., 


8. E. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Phila., Pa. 








For 


Textile M achinery 
Two and Three 
Phase Motors tin 
fourteen sizes— 
% to 30 h. p. 
Single Phase 
Motors in seven 
sizes, % to 1 hp. 
Write for Bulle- 

tin No. 7 


Vatley Electric Co., St., Lo“is, Mo. 
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Uniformity 


Millions of yards of fine woolen 
and worsted fabrics are manufac- 
tured each year in the fifty-seven 
mills of the American Woolen 
Company. 


Yard by yard they are uniform 
in color and weave—the highest 
standard of excellence in weight, 
texture and finish. 


Tested_by wind and rain, tropic 
sun and bitter cold, or the close 
scrutiny of Dame Fashion, they 
prove their durability, dependa- 
bility, and unsurpassed value. 


American Woolen Company 


Wm Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 
American Woolen Company 
of New York 


18th to 19th Street on Fourth, Avenue 
New York City 
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Quahty and Quantity 


We believe in both, but quality is our 
hobby when it comes to. 


Artsilk Tops 


The popular cry is for quality Artsilk- 
Worsted Blended Yarns, as used in 
many lines of woven and knitted fab- 
rics now seen in the market. We are 
also spinners of 


Artsilk-Worsted Yarns 


We are pioneers in combing Artsilk 
Tops for blending. Our customers 
are sure of their Tops and sure of 
their results. 


There are effects that you can readily 
create which will inject new life into 
your line. 


Experience and suggestions are part 
of our service. 


Also 


Noils and 
Spunartsilk 


Abeeco Mill, Inc. 


505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Mills at 
Philadelphia 





















Spring Buying Active 


in Women’s Wear 





New Fall Prices of Leading Company 
Show Reductions—Good Orders Re- 
ported Placed at New Levels 
Marked reductions in prices on wom- 
n’s wear goods for fall were named by 
he big company on Monday, contrary 
) the general belief of the trade prior 
) the opening that advances would be 
nade. Comparisons with last year’s 
igures are difficult in this branch of the 
trade, but in instances the reductions 
amounted to 10 per cent. The surpris- 
ng fact is not the percentage of reduc- 
ion, but that any lower prices at all 
were possible. Normandy cloths, pop- 
ilar fabrics on which comparisons are 
possible, were opened at $3.05, compared 
with $3.27% last year; 09132 is priced at 
$2.15, compared with $2.25 last year; 
0936 serge, priced at $1.874%4, compares 
with a figure of $2.10 last year. The 
new fall lines of department 4 of 
the big company are most comprehen- 
sive, and are considered one of the best 

showings it has ever made. 

Good Fall Business 

While the big company is not the fac- 
tor in women’s wear business that it is 
in men’s wear, its action in naming 
lower prices will influence to a consid- 
erable extent the initial prices to be 
named later on by the large companies 
competing directly on the classes of 
nerchandise offered by it. Just when 
ompetitors’ prices for the fall season 
will be named is a matter of conjec- 
ure, but it is generally believed that 
his will not happen for some time. 
Mills making high priced trade marked 
goods are influenced only sympathet- 
cally by the openings this week; it is 
pointed out that the situation on fine 
imported wools is entirely different from 
that on domestic growths. A large num- 
ber of buyers have looked at the new 
lines, and it is understood that a very 
good volume of business has been 
booked. Withdrawal of lines in the near 

uture is not unexpected. 

Spring Trade Active 
In the meantime, business for the 
spring season continues most active. The 
purt in buying which followed the con- 
‘lusion of the garment strike has been 
well maintained, and there are numerous 
reports of more business placed in the 
ast two weeks than in the preceding two 
nonths. Garment manufacturers, after 
heir late start, are understood to be re- 
iving good orders from retailers. 
‘here has been the broadening of de- 
nand which has been expected, and while 
he run on tweeds and similar fabrics 
ntinues, other fabrics which have been 
‘latively slow are being taken in in- 
reasing quantities. Tricotines have im- 
roved noticeably, there is more inter- 
st in serges, and Poiret twills and their 
iriations continue as one of the most 
tive constructions in the market. De- 
ind for certain goods, noticeably 
veeds and homespuns, has developed 
such an extent that there is a scarcity 
immediate-delivery merchandise. 





Women’s Wear Trade Notes 
Buyers’ comments on the opening 
ices named this week are not all 
udatory. One jobber with no appar- 

axe to grind delivers himself of 


the following sentiments: “ The prices 
are nothing to go wild over. Many of 
the woolens appear to be good buys, and 
undoubtedly are, but the worsteds gen- 
erally are not cheap when it is remem- 
bered that the figures named a year ago 
were far from cheap at that time. | 
am certainly not going to rush in full of 
buying enthusiasm.” 

A feature of the opening which at- 
tracted considerable attention were the 
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price from $1.97 to $2.82%; twill cords 
from $1.92% to $2.824%. Number 09132, 
which was opened for spring at $2.25 a 
yard is quoted at $2.15 a yard. No. 
09111, 11 ounce twill cord, which was 
opened last season at $2.371%4, is quoted 
at $2.32% for fall. Velours weighing 
18-20 ounces, suitable for coats, range 
in price from $1.52% to $2.25 a yard. 
The best selling numbers are quoted as 
follows : 13318, 18 ounces, $1.52%4 ; 13418, 
18 ounces, $1.62%4; 1317, 20 ounces, 


Wool Consumption and Imports 
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Consumption Figures from Bureau of Markets, Department of Agricultur: 


Commerce. 


| Import Figures from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


knitted fabrics priced at $1.32% to 
$1.62% in constructions suitable for the 
dress and suit trades. This is the first 
time knitted fabrics have been shown 
by the big company, and the prices 
named represent considerable reductions 
from those which prevailed a year ago 
before the mills making them were taken 
over by the American. 

The following will give a fair idea of 
general prices named: 

Normandy cloths, which opened last 
year at $3.271%4 a yard and subsequently 
were advanced to $3.52!4, were opened 
at $3.05 a yard. Tricotines range in 





Departmen 
$1.75; 13114, 19 ounces, $1.571%4. Tweed 
fancy backs are quoted at $2.75. Chin 


chillas, weighing 20-23 ounces, range in 
price from $2.25 to $2.67%4.- No. 0936 
serge quoted last: year at $2.10 is this 
vear priced at $1.87%4. . 

A leading seller of women’s wear 
fabrics reports exceptionally good busi- 
on tweeds, flannels, crepes, twill 
cords, camel’s hair coatings and fine pile 
fabrics coatings. . Light shades in pile 
fabrics coatings are especially active, 
tan, sand and rust being popular. 

A trend toward light weight velours 

(Continued on page 71) 


ness 





"BRADFORD MARKET 
Bradford, Eng., Jan. 24 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD). 


—Bradford market continues to 


wools in London are in sellers’ 


show strong tone. Prices for fine 
favor, and topmakers are com- 


pelled to adopt cautious attitude in selling forward for April de- 
livery. High prices are being paid for small lots of tops for early 
requirements, but users generally are cautious buyers for April 
onwards. On the other hand topmakers are unwilling sellers, and 


many of them are quoting 
Botany spinners are unable 
prices are checking business. 
and yarns show hardening tendency and there is some speculative 
buying of crossbred tops. Manufacturers complain they cannot 


make saleable goods from yarns 


prohibitive prices to repel buyers. 
to pass on full advance, and higher 
Medium and coarse crossbred tops 


at present prices. B. A. W. R. A. 


stocks at end of December officially stated were 1,890,774 bales, 


including 80,550 bales of South , 


African wools. Stocks of Austral- 


jan merino combing wools were 420.149 bales. 





Men’s Wear Prices a 
Surprise to Market 





Lower Figures on Fall Lines Were Not 
Expected—Varying Reports as to 
Buyers’ Operations 


A distinct shock ran through the 
men’s wear trade on Monday as the 
news gradually filtered through the 


market that the American Woolen Com- 
pany had named prices for fall goods 
which were generally 214 to 5 per cent., 
and in some cases as much as 10 per 
cent., lower than those made a year ago. 
The declines were most noticeable on 
staples. In a comparatively few cases 
of fancies higher levels were named, 
but the general opening was lower. The 
declines amount to relatively few cents 
a yard, and will make very little differ- 
ence, if any, in the price of a suit of 
clothes to the consumer, but to a piece 
goods market which expected advances 
of at least 10 per cent. over last year’s 
prices, the lower levels came as some- 
thing of a blow. 
No. 3192 Is 7%4c. Lower 

Comparisons which give a good idea 
of the reduction on staples may be made 
in the price of the pivotal serge 3192, 
which was opened at $2.35 in com- 
parison with an initial price of $2.42% 
last year; 9613-1 serge made by the 
Wood mill is priced at $2 which com- 
pares with $2.10 last year; 3194 is at 
$2.80 which compares with $2.85 last year 
Certain lines of worsteds, broadcloths, 
etc., are priced at higher levels. The gen- 
erally slightly lower prices unquestion- 
ably show a desire for business to keep 
mills running full, and, beyond that, it is 
believed the fact is demonstrated that the 
big company is possessed of large quan- 
tities of wools bought before the present 
upward movement in raw material 
prices was started. 

Reductions Disturb Plans 

This unexpected move has made 
necessary a rather general revision of 
plans throughout the market; a number 
of competing lines will be opened late 
this week, according to plans made at 
this writing, and the majority of sellers 
will probably have named prices by the 
close of next week. Because of the un- 
usual position of the market, however, 
it is dangerous to make predictions and 
a great deal depends upon the reaction 
of buyers to the big company’s prices. 
Large buyers among both jobbers and 
clothiers are quoted as being dissatis- 
fied with the prices named, though on 
what this viewpoint is based it is hard 
to say. 

On the other hand, it is understood 
that certain large operators have 
jumped at the opportunity to secure 
goods at the prices named, and have 


placed large orders, particularly on 
overcoatings. It is said through the 
market that the volume of business 


booked in the aggregate has not been 
overwhelming. Officially the big com- 
pany expresses itself as satisfied with 
the business placed early in the week, 
and withdrawals of certain lines before 
the close of the week were expected. 
The opening was probably the largest 
ever made by the leading factor, and 
included all lines in all departments ex- 
cepting the semi-staples of Department 
1D, and fancy worsteds in Departments 
2 and 7. Included in it were all men’s 
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OBBINS| 
SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 


Wool Goods Markets—Contd. 


wear staple worsteds in Departments 1 
and 7, all lines of plain and fancy wool 
overcoatings, worsted overcoatings and 
mackinaws in Departments 1, 3A and 
3C, Department 7 and Department 8A; 
all woolen suitings in Departments 3A 
and C, and Department 7, and in addi- 
tion uniform cloths, knitted fabrics, etc., 
as well as complete women’s wear lines 
of Department 4. The knitted fabrics 
were a feature of the opening in both 
men’s and women’s goods, and substan- 
tial reductions were made from the 
figures named by the independent mills 
a year ago. This is the first showing of 
knitted fabrics by this company. Gen- 
erally speaking women’s wear fabrics 
showed a greater percentage of decline 
than men’s wear. 









Men’s Wear Trade Notes 


The William Whitman Co. have named 


prices on Arlington serges for fall as 
follows: 


J. P. STEVENS & CO. 


No Fall, 1922. Fall, 1921. 
BRNO che Cire keke Ue $1.22% $1.37% 
MERE esc crcancceeee 1.17% 1.32% 

2400 cess STE 3.00 
2340.. <a 2.57% 2.62% 
ission dierchant coc a 
Commission Merchants Bescscecccres gee 
' Sanford & Russel en Wednesday 


23 Thomas Street 


opened lines of Hillsboro and Elmdale 


25 Madison Avenue 


overcoatings and staples for fall at 
NEW YORK prices running from 2%c. to 12c. a yard 


lower than last year. 

Patterson & Greenough are showing 
the following lines, prices named being 
net: Waterloo cassimeres, $2 to $2.12%4 ; 
s, $1.671%4 to $2.40; kerseys, $2.37% 


: chinchillas, $3.25 and coverts 





RICHARDSON BROTHERS $3.70 


-omment in the trade as to the open- 
ings is most guarded. There is no de- 
nying the fact that many mills without 
the resources and enormous buying 
power of the American find themselves 
in a rather embarrassing position. 

The first day of the opening found 
many sellers who are small only in com- 
parison with the factor claiming 
heatedly that it was impossible for them 
to make prices lower than last year. 

The mill which has to price its goods 


Co NI 


8 BEACH ST., NEW YORK 


TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 
“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 


FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 


big 





on the basis of wool bought within the | 


last month is not in an enviable position. 
A well-informed merchant of long 


experience in the market placed wagers 











SPUR-CAP SHELLS 


Made to meet the demand for a dependable shell at a 


pany would be revised upward before 
two weeks from the opening date have 
elapsed. 

It is an 








reasonable price. interesting 


viewpoint, ex- 
Ends reinforced with steel caps, held in place by spurs. pressed by a man who should know, 
i a a a that quantities of staples on which 
o Nails o Screws . 5 
i a ; yrices were noticeably low ) b 
Pronounced “The Best” by master mechanics, ve were noticeably low would be 


sold from. stock 
nearby delivery. 

It is understood that more business 
was placed on the first day of the show- 
ing of a well-known line of high priced 
overcoatings this week than has ever 
been received on a first day in the past. 

It is general opinion in the market 
that the overcoating business booked 
during the weeks preceding the big 
opening by sellers who anticipated it 
will not be disturbed by the prices 
named this week. It is understood that 
most of this business was placed at fig- 
ures which were lower than those named 
last vear by the various houses involved. 
While this business is minimized in cer- 
tain quarters, it is known that in some 
cases half of the product of mills had 
been booked before the opening. 

The Worumbo Manufacturing Co 
opened its lines of overcoatings this 
week, prices being at levels from 2% to 
5 per cent. below those of last year. 


wherever used for immediate and 
vhereve set 


Manufactured by 
GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


East Greenwich, R. I. 










Pat. Applied for 





W. H. DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


225 Fourth Avenue New York 








EDWARD JEFFERSON 
WORSTED MACHINERY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





on Monday that prices of the big com- | 
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The World’s Largest Textile 
Corporation Uses 


HARDY BRUSHES 


—a safe guaranty of their 
dependability. . 

Constructed by experts with 
the finest equipment available, 
these brushes are perfect in 
every detail and guaranteed to 
give entire satisfaction. 


Hardy Mill Baskets 


are of the same high stand- 
ard of service; made for al 
tetxile mill requirements. 


We will gladly send samples 
free of charge. 


FRANK H. HARDY 


Andover, Mass. 


Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
TALBOT MILLS 









Registered 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK —BOSTON 


Velours 


The “Anti-Pluvius” 
Puttyless Skylight 


Structurally perfect 
in its every 
detail. 


Send for catalogue No, |20-T 


The G. Drouve Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Automatic Machinery 


Designers ILES Builders 


We design and build Automatic Machines 
that perform operations of :—Assembling, 
Cartoning, Counting, Cracking, Oorking, 
Drying, Developing, Folding, Forming, 
Filling, Grading, Japanning, Kaitting, 
Laundry, Labelling, Manufacturing, Print- 
ing, Producing, Packing, Sewing, Special 
Work, Stamping, Tying, Wrapping, and 
Weighing. 
An Automatic Machine will save time and 
expense in the cost of your production. 
HERBERT H. GILES, 
105 West 40th St., New York 
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BOX 
SHOOKS 


o 





Superior Quality 


“Crating material and 
lumber of all kinds. If 
you wish - satisfactory 
service, prompt atten- 
tion and best material 
of its kind, send speci- 
fications and let us quote 


C. M. Wall © Son 
Sales Office 
Lexington - - N.C 


Plants at 


Southmont, N.C. — Thomasvil'e, NC. 
Durham, N. C. 


EUTRASOL 


V-75 


for Soaking Silk 


Perfect Emulsion 


No Soap 
No Mineral Oil 


Highest Production 
Free Winding 


Quick Stripping 


We personally prepare 
first bath under your ob- 
servation. 


NEUTRASOL PRODUCTS CORP. 
41 Park Row New York 
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Bradford Top Market 
Is Still Hardening 


Topmakers Resorting to Overtime—Spin- 
ners Getting More Work—Watch 
London Wool Sales 
(From Our Regwwhar Correspondent.) 

Braprorp, EnG., Jan. 10.—On the eve 
of the first London sales of the year, 
there is naturally a lessened amount of 
activity at Bradford. Users are gen- 
erally well covered, and want to see 
whether the rise in tops is partly due to 
a “bottle-neck” in the combing branch 
and not entirely to the stronger position 
of raw material. At the same time, 
there is sufficient inquiry and actual 
business to keep topmakers on the alert, 
and they are taking no risks with re- 
gard to the future. Quotations have 
been further raised, and merinos are 
2 to 3d. dearer than a week ago, while 
fine crossbreds are a little dearer. Some 
makers have gone further than this, and 
are quoting high prices which are ob- 
viously intended to discourage business. 

The output of the combs is fully ear- 
marked up to the end of March, and 
systematic overtime is being arranged 
in the case of some firms. Fermission 
has not yet been obtained for “ pro- 
tected” workers, i. e., women and chil- 
dren, to work overtime, but in the case 
of combing it is mostly male operatives 
who are concerned, and this is simply 
a question of agreement. A bigger out- 
put of tops must be obtained, or prices 
may be driven to a dangerous point, 
and already there is some talk of get- 
ting wocl combed in Germany 





Success in Markets 
goes back to machines 


Back of your selling prices are your production-costs, 
and back of your production-costs are the hours put 
in at machines. 





Veeder Counters reduce the time the operative puts in on a 
“cut” or other unit of output—reducing the cost of the goods 
and the figure at which they may be profitably sold. 









COUNTERS 


—the Veeder line today—includes a highly specialized counter 
for every piece of textile machinery. Wherever you should 
have lower production-cost, a Veeder can and should be applied. 


This Set-Back 
Lineal Measuring 
Counter records the 
product of machines in 
feet; measures accu- 
rately and automatic- 
ally the length of cloth 
passing under it. The 
straight face friction 
wheel is one foot in 
circumference; will not 
slip on the finest fab- 
rics. A suitable coun- 
ter for finishing, dry- 
ing, dyeing, calender- 
ing and_ inspection 
machinery. 





Prices for Tops 

The question whether prices of tops 
have been forced beyond an economic 
level by restricted output will be clearer 
after the London sales which open to- 
morrow. Antwerp and the Colonies 
have confirmed the December rise, but 
since then Bradford has gone still fur- 
ther. In the case of medium and coarse 
crossbreds, however, it is the Colonies 
which are ahead of Bradford. There 
has been a sharp advance in medium 
crossbreds in New Zealand, but in Brad- 
ford, owing to the large supplies of 
wool and tops in hand, there has been 
no similar response, though prices are 
firm. The following table shows Brad- 
ford prices for tops at the present time, 
in comparison with the level at the close 
of the December sales in London: 


Set-Back Lineal 
Measuring Counter 


Veeder Counters are especially built and adapted to 
the requirements of textile mills. The full textile 
line is shown in a special booklet; write for copy. 


The Veeder Mfg. Co., titer Conn 
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Jan. 9 Dec. 8. 
(pence) (pence) 
70s merino.. nieamne 5 47 
64s merino..... ous i 50 43 
60s super pas borne ‘ 14 40 . 
58s crossbred.......-..----. 35% 33% Established 1870 
56s crossbred............. - 28 26 
SOG CRORSITOE sc cccercces’s - 22 20 
ee ae 14% 14 
ee MRI O es kc 66 ae siwed 0-8 12% 12% 


It should be noted that in December, 
Bradford did not follow the full ex- 
tent of the rise in London at first. 

Spinners have been booking fair 
weights during the week, mainly in 
Botany weaving yarns and all qualities 
of hosiery yarns; though medium and 
fine crossbred weaving yarns are rather 
better. As a result, they have been able 
to make full quotations, and are more 
independent with regard to new busi- 
ness. They insist on having at least a 
fair margin over the current price of 
tops. Users are reluctant to pay such 
prices, but force of circumstances pre- 
vails. 


Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Exports to the States 
The December returns of exports 
from the Bradford district to the United 
States showed little change compared 


(Continued on page 92) 


JOHN HEATHCOTE & SON, INC. 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, Etc. 
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“SAFETY FIRST”’ 





A yy Descriptive Circular on Request 
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European Agent: American Textile Machinery Corp., 47 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris, France 


UDA UNE 


STAFFORD 






















BOX LOOMS 


Ginghams, Checks, Plaids | | - 


CROMPTON @® KNOWLES 
AUTOMATIC 


Box Looms Weave the Best Fabrics 


TAFFORD Automatic Looms 
can now be supplied with 
either shuttle or bobbin-chang- 
ing automatic features. They in- 
crease production, cut costs in half 
and frequently more, and produce 
a quality of fabric unsurpassed. 


They increase production per 
weaving unit. 


They increase number of looms 
per weaver. 
They, therefore, decrease the 
number of houses 
necessary in the mill village. 


CROMPTON @& KNOWLES 
LOOM WORKS 


Providence, R.I. Worcester, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALEXANDER & GARSED AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 47 Avenue de l’Opera, Paris, France 
Southern Representatives Representatives for Continental Europe 


The Stafford Company 
Weaving Machinery 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent: 
MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 





J. H. 








General Quiet Continues 
in All Export Markets 





No Revival of Business in Any Quarter 

—Inquiries All Below Market—Or- 

ders from China Hoped For 

“There has never been anything like 
t,” said a well-known cotton goods ex- 
porter this week, referring of course to 
the remarkable state of inactivity which 
has persisted in this business for some 
time. And he expresses in these words 
the unanimous opinion of all leading 
sellers of cotton goods for export to all 
markets for American merchandise. A 
small, scattered business is being done 
right along to a number of countries— 
export buying of well-established 
branded goods is never at a complete 
standstill—but the volume of business 
being done in the aggregate is declared 
to be insignificant. 

There are no new features in the 
buying and no revival of interest from 
any particular market. Long-experi- 
enced factors in the trade continue op- 
timistic regarding the outlook for this 
year on well known branded goods for 
big markets which have been the bul- 
wark of the export trade for many 
vears, and orders from certain of these 
markets are expected within a month or 
two. 

Hope for China Business 

There are so many things directly 
iffecting export business which are of 
elatively incidental importance in do- 
mestic markets that prophecy regarding 
the future is much more difficult on the 
ourse of foreign trade than for the 
lomestic consumption of cotton goods. 
[he general sentiment of export buy- 
ers is, naturally enough, that prices are 

0 high. It is understood that consid- 
erable business could be put through for 
ertain large markets if quotations were 
omething like 10 per cent under pres- 
ent levels. 

This is said to be particularly true 

f China, from which inquiries for 
sheetings have been received, but the 

id figures have been considered ridic- 

lous here. A prominent export factor 

xpresses the opinion that good busi- 
ess will be closed with China before 
many months have passed. The Argen- 
tine, also, has displayed more interest 

1 duck recently, so far as inquiries are 

oncerned, but sizeable business has not 

esulted. 
Small Current Orders 

The Philippines are taking goods right 

long in comparatively small quantities ; 

ustralia, while reported dead in some 
1arters, is said to have been a fair 
yer recently. Colombia continues to 

spoken of as in exceptionally good fi- 
nancial condition, and is expected to 
rove the best business prospect for 

e near future among the South Amer- 

an countries. No news has developed 

ym the Levant, and Central America 
dull, but in good position. 


Split in African Trade? 
Interesting gossip is heard of the re- 
Its to follow the failure of a large 
wntown export house several weeks 
ro. It is stated that this firm con- 

trolled, to a large extent, the business 
cottons done with Africa, and it is 





COTTON GOODS MARKETS | 


COMPARATIVE QUOTATIONS 


Jan. 26. 
16.70c. 


Spot cotton, New York. 
Print cloths: 
-in., 64x60, 
38Y%4-in., 64x60, 
39 -in., 68x72, 
39 -in., 72x76, 
Brown sheeting: 
-in., 56x60, 4 yd 
-in., 48x48, 3 yd 
-in., 48x48, 4 yd 
Pajama checks: 
36%-in., 72x80, 4.70 yd 
36%-in., 64x60, 5.75 yd 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd 
Denims, 2-20s (indigo) 
OO a ve dae ste eccurs 
A ee 
Standard Staple Ginghams 


7 
/ 


36 
36 


37 





believed that the “play” for this busi- 
ness being made and to be made by 
other concerns will result in its being 
split up among perhaps a dozen firms 
Opinion is by no means unanimous that 
this will be a good thing for the han- 
dling and development of this trade. 


Talk of Returned Goods 


Gossip is also heard to the effect that 
a good-sized number of cases of 
bleached goods are being returned to 
this country from India. This mer- 
chandise, so the story runs, was sent 
over with the mistaken idea that 36 inch 
goods with a Philippine finish would be 
taken by the Indian market. 


Liverpool Cotton in 192] 
MANCHESTER, ENG., Jan. 2 (From Our 


Regular Correspondent). — Many fluc- 
tuations occurred during 1921 in spot 
prices in Liverpool for recognized 


standards of American and Egyptian 
growths of raw cotton, but the range of 
values was considerably lower than 
that prevailing in the previous year. In 
American descriptions fully middling 
quality was quoted on Jan. 3, 1921, at 
9.99d., and the year closed at 11.71d. 
The lowest price was 7.13d., on Feb. 28, 
and the highest 15.71d., on Sept. 29. 
For the 253 days on which the market 
was open for business the average rate 
works out at 9.98d., which compares 
with 24.64d per Ib., for the 12 months 
ended Dec. 31, 1920. Not much altera- 
tion took place in rates for Egyptian 
cotton during the year, as the price for 
fully good fair Sakellaridis was 21.00d. 
on Jan. 3, 1921, and 21.50d., on Dec. 30. 
From Feb. 28 to March 4, the rate was 
13.00d., this being the lowest point of 
the year. On Oct. 4 the price was 
30.75d., the highest quotation. The 1921 
average was 18.98d. against 65.47d. in 
1920. 


MANCHESTER CABLE 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 24 


Last week. 
18.05c. 


Last year. 
15.65c 


Sc. 
8c. 
gi 3c. 
1034c. 


934c. 
10%c. 
834c. 


11-11%c. 
9%4c. 
10%c 
17c. 
25c. 
llc. 
16M’c. 





British Cottons Trade 
Hopeful at Year’s Start 





Prices Still Unattractive—Inquiry Broad- 
ening—Far East More Interested— 
More Machinery Turning 


By Frederick W. Tattersall 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Jan. 5.—Opera- 
tions in the market during the week 
have not been on a free scale, but lar- 


has been well mhintained, 


and here and there fair contracts have 
been arranged 


ger inquiry 
Current prices are so 
unsatisfactory that producers are slow 
to book orders, but doubtless trade is 
on the upward trend. If may be some 
time before engagements are of such a 
character that spinners and manufac- 
turers will be in position to present a 
stiffer front to buyers, but weak places 
are being reduced in number, and there 
is not so much pressure to sell as a 
month ago. It is natural that there be 
hopeful feeling at the beginning of a 
new year, but there is also ground for 
believing that many customers are in 
greater need of fresh supplies, and if 
an improvement can be brought about 
in the political situation and with re- 
gard to finance, Lancashire may legit- 
imately look forward to more encour- 
aging conditions. 

In commercial circles the idea of a 
general election next month is not liked, 
and should such an event take place, 
trade developments are bound to be im- 
peded. The reconstruction of the dam- 
aged countries of Europe is a slow 
process, but constant attention to this 
problem is bound to result in a solution. 
In the meantime clothes throughout the 
world are being worn out, and if buy- 
ing is delayed, demand must back up. 
On the Stock Exchange there continues 
much activity in textile machinery 

(Continued on page 57) 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE 


WORLD).—Cotton goods market is very slow. Buyers anticipate 


lower values and hold aloof. 


Occasional cloth sales made for 


China. Yarn rates are easier. More mills closing down. Opera- 
tives have agreed to one month’s notice, instead of three, of any 
change in wages. Employers, however, cannot claim further re- 
duction until end of March. 











Nervous Goods Market 


Because of Raw Cotton 





Business Done in January Disappoints 
Trade—Ginghams One Exception 
New Percale Prices Named 
A generally unsatisfactory month in 
cotton goods is drawing to a close. Job- 
bers have been in the market in large 
numbers and have gone home without 


leaving behind them orders of any size 
for most lines of merchandise. That the 
business booked on most goods is small 


is freely admitted by merchants, and it 
is particularly disappointing in view of 
the general belief in the trade that the 
first month of the year would witness a 
considerable spurt in buying 

The cotton market holds the key to 
the situation in a larger sense than is 
generally the case. It is decidedly un- 
fortunate that an easing in prices should 
have taken place when large buyers 
were in the market, further adding to 
their uncertainty and indecision in mak 
ing commitments. There is consider- 
able opinion to the effect that good gen- 
eral business may be expected by the 
middle of February; on the other hand 
it is felt by some students of the market 
that no real buying may be looked for 
until a rising cotton market is a reality 
—and no one is willing to estimate from 
what point it will start its rise. 


Gray Goods Weaken Further 

Business in gray goods remains ex 
eedingly slow, with a continued soften 
ing in prices. Bids at what are con- 
sidered ridiculous levels are being re- 
ceived on a weak market. Prices gener- 
ally are down %c a yard from last 
week’s quotations on all constructions, 
and the lower figures have not stimu- 
lated large buying. Further declines 
were made in the raw material market 
early in the week, holding up the com- 
pletion of business then under way. Best 
opinion in the trade is that this will be 
a spotty year; that is, that there will be 
flurries of activity at intervals, with long 
stretches of quiet in between. Merchants 
continue firm in the belief that a recov- 
ery in cotton is inevitable. 


Good Gingham Business 

Prices on percales were named last 
week by the large printers at about the 
figures which had been expected. Prices 
on the lower counts were maintained, 
and reductions of 1%c on 80 squares 
and %c on 72x76s were put into effect. 
It is understood that fair business has 
been done on the new basis. One of the 
bright spots of the market is ginghams, 
particularly of eastern manufacture, 
which have been sold very weil; with- 
drawals of leading lines was expected 
before the close of the week. Southern 
ginghams have also been well received, 
and it is generally felt that there is no 
likelihood of any good ginghams being 
left on merchants’ hands this season. 
On flannels the situation is different, 
probably because important lines have 
yet to be opened. There is little attempt 
to disguise the fact that business placed 
on most of those lines which have been 
opened is small. Fair selling is reported 
on Southern flannels which are corm- 
paratively cheaply priced. Bleached 
goods continue extremely quiet; sheets 
and pillow cases are understood to be 
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Hoey’s Self-Aligning 
& Removable Insert 


when applied to your tenter chains 





adds 400% more wear and 
cuts repair costs to a minimum 
Can be applied to any type of top chain on the market 


When your tenter chains are in need of repairs let 
us tell you more about it and quote you prices 


TENTERING MACHINES 


of all widths and lengths 


Patented July 23, 1918 


HOEY MFG. CO. 


| 69 Sprague Providence, R. I. 








TRADE M&RK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. CG. 


HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


APPERLY FEEDER no finistter carbs 


4 
PERFECT MECHANISM 
EFFICIENT POSITIVE UP TO DATE 
FIFTEEN THOUSAND IN USE 
GEO. $§. HARWOOD & SON 53 state st., BOSTON, MASS. 


WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


SPINNING RING 
SPECIALISTS 


Ry a ee 





Tee Dizon ioe ADJUSTABLE LEVER 


ential to best results, 


w 
) all make ss of frames. 


Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 
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“SALI COTY 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES su 'tetuncs 


January 28, 1922 


Standardize the Day’s Work with 
the Productimeter 


It. shows your operators exactly what they are producing—puts 
‘pep” into their work—raises the day’s output to a high standard, 
and keeps it there. 
Try it—at our risk. 


‘DURANT MFG. CO. 
643 Buffum Street Milwaukee, Wis 


(1714)° 


ONQLTAONAI TTL SETS EEN 


’ ’ Trucks nm Yarn ators 
and Dye Houses 


that are designed and built with a 
wide and comprehensive knowledge of 
the actual every day requirements in 
these lines. In trucks, as in other lines, 
it pays to buy the best. Bailey’s 
Trucks are the kind you need. Once 
tried always used. Tell me your needs 
and I will tell you about the truck that 
meets them. 


FRANK BAILEY 


Manufacturer of ion Drying Machinery, Dry Poles, Dye Sticks and Fans 


WORKS AT BRADDOCK. P. 0. ADDRESS, CEDAR BROOK, CAMDEN CO., N. J. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Manufacturers of Transmission Machinery, Spun Silk Machinery, 
French Worstea Drawing Frames (Frotteurs), Ball Winding Ma- 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Yarn Baling Presses, Special Textile Macenmary. 


Harris-Corliss Steam Engines. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE FOR 


CLEVELAND WORM GEARS AND 
WORM GEAR REDUCTION UNITS 


UNGERFORD FILTERS | 


Especially designed to meet the requirements 
of the TEXTILE TRADE 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Water Filters 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















Pennsylvania Bldg. 
Printing Rollers | 


COPPER sinze Piates 


ee and Sheets 
Taunton-New Bedford Copper Co. | 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Our Guarantee: E 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


AT TOTANTTTUOTUTTUL Lh 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 





Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


L A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 








Cotton Goods Markets—Continued 


vell sold ahead, and finishers report new N, C, Grows More 1921 Cotton 


usiness recently on these goods. Bareice Wo Cue the 6S comics 
é as a whole re- anys EE a a Ses a 

— rs a 2A raising cotton in North Carolina in 1921, 
= a. ? a h ; 1 f 50 of them raised more than they did in 
— ~s vi ‘ var me ane eee 1920, according to Major W. A. Graham, 
: , , s os : 

ae pen _— vs psoncnaiee sa rae Commissioner of Agriculture. Only 15 
: “ . 7 Cc wt ie a ye ide counties in the state fell behind in the 
Se See g° production of cotton in comparison with 


ienced factors, however, point out : 

. — on ‘nadie aig me = sonal the previous crop. The wkole amount of 
at vc > business ot e3 ; ° . 

i Wee: Be = one cotton raised in the state in 1921, says 


nuary, especially in a year like the Major Graham, was 767,144 bales; in 
[he fundamental sound- ; 


ce > : ; . E ished ars 
Comms One. a! : 1920 production was 690,664 bales. This etablished over 88 years 
ss of the situation has not been ; : . 

: would appear to be a fine record in the 
anged; stocks in all hands are be- 


face of boll weevil conditions and talk 


ved to be light, and buyers are not to ; : 
: - of a reduced acreage. 


blamed for hesitating about making 
» commitments which must inevitably 











made. Manchester Market 
Cotton Goods Trade Notes (Continued from page 55) CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
A 10 per cent. reduction in white shares, and many rumors are being cir- 


nds finishing prices has been put into 
effect by at least one plant, and others 

> expected to follow. 

‘If it were only better realized that 
the day of boom movement of goods is 
over there would not be so much gloom 

the market,” said a well-known mer- 


culated of pending changes, but these 
lack confirmation. 
Considerable Cloth Inquiry 
Manufacturers of cloth this week 
have not had any cause to complain as 
to the amount of inquiry, but there has 
been grumbling at the offers put for- 


SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 





hant this week. “We are working ward by buyers. Buyers cannot be 
hard here, selling some goods every blamed, however, for purchasing at the 
day, and we are not downhearted be- lowest possible rates, and the situation 
cause it is no longer possible to sell a must be unsatisfactory until producers 


whole season’s production in a week or 


” 


are afforded some relief in the way of 
work to go on with. Advices from 
China during the last few days have 
been much more favorable and remit- 
tances from Shanghai have been on a 
freer scale. More business has been 
done in both grays and whites, but de- 
mand in fancies is not yet on a prac- 
ticable basis. For India there has been 
extensive inquiry and reports have been 
received that dealers in the bazaars are 
now able to sell imported goods, so it 
may be taken for granted that the boy- 






The posting of wage 
amounting to 20 per cent. in Rhode 
Island cotton mills this week led to 
ikes at a number of mills of B. B. 
& R. Knight plants. The results of this 
strike will be awaited with interest, as 
the reduction is believed to be the fore- 
runner of generally lower wages 
throughout New England, which will 
aid merchandising by bringing produc- 
tion costs more nearly on a level with 
those in the South. 





ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


290 Broadway COTTON DUCK NEW YORK 


| SAIL WIDE ARMY 
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Specialists in Warping 


cott is gradually breaking down. Oc- 
Hunter Manufacturing & Commission casional ‘sales have occurred in gray . ° 
Co. on Tuesday named net prices on shirtings and lighter fabrics for Cal- Machines and Supplies 
32-inch ginghams with deliveries as cutta and Bombay. No trade of any 
follows: Provident, March through jmportance has been mentioned for Whether you desire one machine or a dozen—or any part 
\ugust; Winthrop, May through Au- Jaya and Singapore. News from the of a machine, we will gladly assist you in making your 
gust; Universal cloth, June through Near East has been rather better and selection of ro 
August. Prices have also been named jsolated transactions have taken place 
Arkwright and Manchester cham- for Egypt. Some Burnley manufac- 7 l P 
brays and stripes for delivery from tyrers have reported increased inquiry Entwist © roducts 


March through August. 

From the standpoint of a large fin- 
isher, white goods are slow, there is bet- 
ter on some prints, notably 
pereales, dress goods such as voiles, or- 


and a little more business has been about 
for South America. Home trade buy- 
ers have been in the mood to purchase 
from hand to mouth. Stoppage of 
looms during the recent holidays was on 


That our assistance and advice will be of benefit to you is 
practically assured by the fact that the past 25 years have 
been devoted to the manufacture of warping machines. 
Write for our Catalog. 


business 


ndies, etc. are better than they were a large scale, but there are now indica- 
ind sheets and pillow cases remain un- tions of more machinery being run than Slasher Warpers Doubling Machines Card Grinders 
usually good; sufficient new business a few weeks ago. ; Ball Warpers Expansion Combs Leese Combe 
has recently been received on the last Export Yarns Active Beaming Machines Creels All Warping Supplies 


named to take care of the capacity of Prices in the yarn market continue to 


tain finishing plants well into the be more firmly held. There is less pres- 7 il ENTWISTLE COMPANY 
summer. sure to sell than a few weeks ago and Established 1886 Incorporated 1901 
H. H. Eggers has been appointed re- fewer spinners are prepared to accept LOWELL, MASS. 


e 
C 


ver for Childs & Joseph, exporters, F. B. KENNEY, President 
nder the involuntary bankruptcy pro- 
lings filed recently, and the creditors 
imittee, headed by George Nichols, 
Minot, Hooper & Co., which was try- 
to effect a reorganization plan with- 
resort to legal action, is no longer 


rating. 


deplorable rates. A feature of demand 
has been the activity in export descrip- 
tions. A large inquiry has been met 
with for China, with an encouraging 
turnover in 2-42s. More business 
pending. Trade in bundles for India 
has also been offering on a freer scale 
and 30s and 32s ring qualities have been 


c 
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BALING PRESS 


For Sale 






4. C. D. Borden & Sons have priced sold in moderate lots. On the other Said se , 
percales for February-March delivery hand few orders have come round for DEGUMM ED 69 to 500 
as follows: 64x60s, lights, 1344c.; darks, the Continent. In American sorts for CHINA Tons Pressure 
lSc.; 68x72s, lights, 15c., darks, 16%c.; home consumption, inquiry continues lis 
7276s, lights, 16c., darks, 17%4c.; 80 better, but users have not been in the GRASS Durable 
squares lights at 17c., darks at 18%c. mood to place large lines. Producers Let us tell you 
Vindsor percales have been priced by of coarse numbers are stiffer in quota- Address | ee —n ia 
C nverse & Co. for February-March tion than for some time. The turnover Culthereln Files Co. pee — 
very on the same basis as above. in Egyptian spinnings has not been im- 1727 San Pablo A See ee 
awrence & Co. have named prices portant, but rates are more strongly held ee : ” et .e ee 
or their lines of percales for February- and in one way or another a fair turn- Berkley, California "Established 1872 
March delivery. over has been arranged. 
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Complete Equipment 








h 
tl 
nh ver- t 
L ; Built by Specialists : 
a S i 1 n tl 
; h 
by b 
FIG, 1. LESTERSHTRE Ipaod Nt WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS §CO., INC. : 
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PICKER AND CARD ROOM MACHINERY i 
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Lestershire Fibre Head Spools are more than mere supplies that Feeders Intermediate Pickers Drawing Frames c . 
are soon worn out and thrown away. These superior spools have a Openers Finisher Pickers Slubbers : 
long life that makes them permanent fixtures of the mill. Conveyers Thread Extractors Intermediate Frames . 
; Bale Breakers Roving Waste Openers Roving Frames 

The heads are of vulcanized Breaker Pickefs Revolving Top Flat Jack Frames P 
hard fibre and are put on Veleag/zed ord (rere Head ~ Cards v 
the barrel by our own ex- Steel Ovive Pins ) o p 
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tsi aisieabes a tee RING SPINNING AND TWISTING MACHINERY i 
dous wear that so quickly Ring Spinning Frames for Cotton, Ring Twisters for Cotton Wool, a 
ends the ordinary spool Worsted, Silk, Jute, Flax and Novelty Yarn l¢ 
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— the = ee s > with me Ns . . EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE COMPANY 
corresponding increase in 779. 2 Copstructio7 of Leslerspire - 
yardage = een fea- Sa SS a RE TEN PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND, U.S. A. P 
er ene WARPING AND WINDING MACHINERY ; 
ee aL Spoolers Reels Spindles th 
LES TERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. Ls. ne Doublers for ti 
; : all Warpers Banding Machines Cotton and I 
13-21 Park Row, New York Skein Winders Card Grinders Silk i 
Bobbins, Mill Spools, Shafts, Swifts SELLING AGENTS : 
' ww. N.Y J. H. Windle, Northern States and Export Woonsocket, R. 7. p 
Factory at Johnson City, N. Y. J. H. Mayes, Southern States Charlotte, N. C. . 
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split from the top a The Greatest Improvement Entering the Spinning 


Room Since the Advent of the 
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this. 









A good many boss weavers tell us 
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If you are having this unnecessary If Your Spinning Is Not Perfect We Can Improve It 4 
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The Canadian Flax and Linen Industry—Continued 


(Continued from page 19) 
sheaf properly. It is also necessary to 
have a man or boy follow the puller for 
the purpose of stacking the sheaves as 
they are ejected from the binder. 

In the illustration which shows the 
front or pulling part of the machine at 
rest, the flax stems project upward from 
the three slots within which the flax is 
held firmly by three parallel pairs of 
belts working face to face, one pair in 
each slot. The flax is carried upward 
by these belts and passed in an upright 
position to the binding platform, where 
it is securely tied with binding twine 
into sheaves of any desired diameter, 
the sheaves being then ejected from the 
rear end of the machine. 

Severai Vessot machines have been 
purchased by growers; the remainder 
were rented on the basis of $15 per acre, 
plus the cost of gasoline used by the 
eight-horsepower engine, amounting to 
from four to five gallons per day. The 
services of the mechanic are included in 
the rental charges. The team of horses 
and the driver, also the man who fol- 
lows behind to stock the sheaves, are 
furnished by the flax grower. 

Before the Vessot goes into action it 
is necessary to pul) by hand a strip of 
flax about ten feet wide around the 
entire field so that the horses may draw 
the puller around the first lap without 
trampling down or destroying the flax. 
I also found it advantageous to pull the 
flax at each corner by hand in the form 
of a large curve which enabled the 
horses to turn the corners without stop- 
ping or waste of flax, as was the case 
when they stopped to turn said corners 
at an abrupt right angle. 


Deseeding, Breaking and Scutching 

Next in value to a successful pulling 
machine is a mechanical scutcher that 
will quickly, completely and economi- 
cally remove the woody matter from 
the flax fibre. During recent years a 
number of machines designed to accom- 
plish this object have appeared, none of 
which, however, have become generally 
used. To be successful, a mechanical 
scutcher must accomplish the three fol- 
lowing things: First, it must turn out a 
considerably greater number of pounds 
of line fibre per day than is produced 
by a man working at the ordinary type 
of scutching wheel; secord, the fibre so 
scutched must be well cleaned and free 
from woody matter, or shives; third, 
and most important of all, in producing 
the long line fibre, waste should be re- 
duced to a minimum; waste, in this 
sense, consisting of tow, the value of 
which, compared with line fibre, is 
about as 3 is to 8, or in other words, 
when line is selling for 85c per pound, 
tow was worth about 35c. 

As previously stated, numerous at- 
tempts have been made to scutch me- 
hanically, but it is only very recently 
that success has crowned the efforts put 
forth, One of the recent machines, 
known as the Helsingen, is better than 
1 number of its predecessors; this ma- 
hine is made by a Swedish firm. The 
Boby scutcher is also better than a 
number of earlier machines; it is man- 
ufactured by an English firm. Both of 
these machines break and scutch at the 
same time and both claim a larger out- 
put than is abtained by the ordinary 
wheel method. The credit, however, for 
inventing the latest, most effective and 
economical combined breaking and 
scutching machine belongs to T. E. 
Mitchell, a Scotch-Canadian lately con- 
nected with the Wallaceburg, Ontario, 


branch of the Canadian Flax Mills, Ltd. 
Mr. Mitchell, who is a practical jute and 
linen manufacturer with a previous rec- 
ord for successful textile invention, had 
developed in a theoretical way, and also 
to the extent of making practical models 
of certain units, a most comprehensive 
scheme for handling flax from pulling 
to the stage when the scutched fibre is 
ready for the spinning mill. The units 
developed by Mr. Mitchell to the point 
of practicability included a machine for 
de-seeding flax and one for the com 
bined breaking and scutching of same. 
Over a year ago he returned to Scotland 
to perfect his inventions and to arrang¢ 
for marketing them. 

Mr. Mitchell’s de-seeding machine is 
unlike the ordinary two-roller apparatus 
commonly used in Canada and else- 
where. In principle it accomplishes what 
the Irish call “Rippling,” a_ tedious 
method of pulling the seed ends of 
handsfull of flax through a steel comb 
whereby the seed-bolls are ripped from 
the straw. The Mitchell machine, how- 
ever, has the rippling pins mounted on 
rollers in a novel way, by means of 
which the seed is removed and the re- 
maining straw parallelized, the latter 
feature greatly facilitating the work of 
spreading when dew-retting is prac- 
ticed. Another money-saving advantage 
is that the machine can be used in the 
field, which eliminates the cost of haul- 
ing to the mill for threshing as usually 
practiced, and back again for spreading. 
The sheaves are threshed without re- 
moving the bands and practically all the 
seed is removed and passed to a suitable 
receptacle, thus ensuring a greater yield 
of seed than is obtained with ordinary 
roller threshing. The machine can be 
made automatic in its action 


Scientific Retting 

While the progress made in other 
branches of the textile industry has dur- 
ing the past century been truly marvel- 
ous, it is equally true that up to the 
point where spinning begins little, if 
any, advance has been made beyond the 
methods of Egyptian flax workers who 
lived centuries before the pyramids 
were reared. The change has come at 
last, however, and progressive Canadian 
flax men are taking a deep interest in 
the new and scientific methods of ret- 
ting that are making headway in Eu- 
rope. In the success of f these 
modern systems lies the assurance of a 
permanent and expanding Canadian flax 
and linen industry. 

In retting, the object sought is the 
dissolution and removal of the calcium 
pectate which binds the fibres together 
and to the woody stalk, so that they may 
be entirely separated from each other 
during the subsequent process of scutch- 
ing. To accomplish this object the slow 
methods previously referred to may be 
enumerated as follows: First, dew ret- 
ting, a process that involves the spread- 
ing of the deseeded flax straw in open 
fields for a number of weeks until the 
alternate action of sun, dev rain 
decomposes the pectin which binds fibre 
and stalk together so that they are easily 
separated in the subsequent process of 
scutching and the pure fibre secured. 
This is the Canadian method. The 
second process, which is little used in 
Canada, but is the prevailing method in 
Ireland and other places, is known as 
water retting, by means of which the 
same result is obtained in eleven or 
twelve days through the immersion of 
the flax in stagnant pools, or sluggish 
streams. 


and 


To successfully supplant these slow, 
costly and unbusinesslike processes, the 
use of hot water has been coming into 
use more and more during recent years; 
the flax in such instances being placed 
in cement tanks and the water therein 
maintained at a uniform temperature 
by means of pipes during the en- 
tire operation. In this way the retting is 
accomplished in approximately half the 
time required by the ordinary pool or 

retting. 


steam 


river 


Bacteriological Retting 


The warm water system referred to 
may be considered merely as a tem- 
porary makeshift and a stepping-stone 
to the scientitic methods of the near 
future. The latter are classifiable under 
two headings: bacterioiogical retting 
and chemical retting. Both of the old 


systems are bacteriological processes, 
but, in the generally accepted meaning 
of the term, bacteriological retting is as- 
sociated with recent experiments for the 
ultra rapid separation of fibre and 
woody refuse by means of bacteria 
specially isolated and used. In this field 
Canada has done some pioneer work, 
one flax scutching firm going to the ex- 


tent of erecting a plant that cost over 


$75,000, exclusive of further sums spent 


in experiments. Work thereon was 
finally discontinued, but in the hands of 
a trained, textile man and an expert 
chemist success would have been rea 
sonably sure. 

That the preceding statement is cor- 
rect may be assumed from the practical 
work accomplished along parallel lines 
by Professor teacher of bac- 
teriology in the Royal College of Agri- 
Culture at Portici, Italy, and by the sys 
tem discovered and carried on com- 
mercially by M. Feuillette in the works 
at Goderville, France. 

The Rossi Method 

Briefly stated, the Rossi process in 
cludes the immersion of the flax in 
water heated to a temperature of from 
28 to 30 degrees centigrade in cement 
vats; the addition of a suitable quantity 
of bullion culture prepared by means of 
the ferments discovered by Professor 
Rossi; the use of a current of air, or 
gas, which is introduced at the bottom 
of the vat and passes through the en- 
tire volume of the water during the 
whole time of the operation. The ret- 
ting activity of the microbes is easily 
controlled by the use of this gas. The 
tubes containing the microbes are sent 
from the Rossi Laboratory to the fac- 
tory ready for use, and an ordinary 
workman can attend to the details of 
retting, which is entirely a matter of 
routine. The process is completed in 36 
hours, but Professor Rossi states that 
by prolonging th peration for 48 
hours flax equal in quality to the cele- 
brated double-retted Comtrai is ob- 
tained. After retting the flax is spread 
on the grass and dried, but diring wet 
weather artificial drying is resorted to, 
the flax being spread thinly on racks, 
which are passed slowly through a dryer 
30 yards long, suitably heated. 

The Feuillette Method 

The Feuillette system has been com 
mercially carried on by the Linerie de 
Goderville, France, since 1913. The ad- 
vantages of this process have appealed 
to Irish flax interests as so thoroughly 
practical that they erected, at a cost of 
about $200,000, substantial retteries and 
a scutching plant at Milltown, County 
Down, with the object of carrying on 
the Feuillette system. Provision is made 
for working 50 tons of straw per week, 


Rossi, 


and when practical 


Irish flax experts, 
who had abundant opportunity te 
analyze the process and its results be- 
fore committing themselves to such a 
heavy expenditure, are convinced of its 
value, others will doubtless quickly fol- 
low in their track 

The Feuillette process ditfers t me 
extent from the Rossi methods ; takes 
six days to complete the retting, as 
against 36 hours required by the latte: 
The Feuillette process als I 1 
combined breaking and scutching the 
retted flax, and dries the wet fibre by 
passing it slowly through a_ heated 
passage, which registers 16 degrees cen 
tigrade at the entrance and 35 degrees 
at the exit. That these new methods 


are not yet in general use does not in 


the least detract from their value. The 
war and the troubles that followed in 
its wake, not the least of which is ab 


normal price of machinery and uncer 
tainty as to the future, are responsible 
for the “ca’ canny” policy in other 
branches of the textile industry also 


Chemical Retting 


Quite a number of men have sought 
for many years to solve the problem of 
rapid retting by chemical means, and 


among the number there is at least one 


Canadian, to whom reference will b« 
made later, who believes that he has 
solved the mystery. In tracing the 


patents obtained for chemical 
is obvious that the methods pt 
have been largely empirical, or rule of 
thumb. Many valuable discoveries have 
been stumbled upon in the past, but in 
this field success, if it fully comes, 
be via critical research and 

tation on the part of rained ex 
pert to whom the chemistry of flax 
an open book. The difficulty heretofore 
has been that chemically treated flax 
fibre has either been cottonized, ot 
almost wholly deprived of its life, lustre 
and spinning quality. The problem for 
the chemist is, therefore, the discovery 
of a method which will not deprive the 
fibre of its life, lustre, strength o1 
ning quality, and those who are familia: 
with what chemistry has already accom 
plished in providing fast colors, mer- 
cerized cotton, artificial silk, and other 
things too numerous to 
not doubt its possibilities. 


retting, it 


irsued 


will 
experimen 
some 


is as 


spin- 


mention, will 
The Hunter Process 

A recent example of chemical retting, 
or what is usually spoken of as such, 
was submitted to me in Toronto last 
year by A. G. Hunter of that city. Re 
cently I requested Mr. Hunter to fur- 
nish samples for submission to inter- 
ested parties. These were duly received 
in the form of line, or long fibre, and 
tow, and included flax, hemp and ramie, 
or China grass. The quality of the flax 
and hemp, both line fibre and tow, ap- 
pears to be very good; they are lus- 
trous and do not seem to have lost 
much strength, if any, by the treatment 
received, and are apparently suitable for 
line and tow spinning, wet or dry sys- 
tems. The half-bleached ramie sample 


‘was soft and in good condition, but the 


fully bleached sample was wiry and evi- 
dently unable to stand hackling as 
applied to flax line fibre. The working 
details of Mr. Hunter’s process are not 
divulged, except that on the first day 
the green unretted straw is decorticated, 
i.e., the fibre separated from the woody 
matter. On the second day it is de- 
gummed and bleached. On the third 
day it is dried and prepared for ship- 
ment aS raw material for the spinning 
mill. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 


Valves and ” Te 
Engineering Appliances A. W. Buhlmann . 





pe 
VALVES, of Bronze, Iron or Steel for lines carrying extile Engineer ; . 
Steam, Liquids or Gases. Lit) 


Glob<, Angle and Cross; Gate, Check, Throttle, 


_ geass Stop, Pop Safety, Relief, Blow- 200 Fifth Avenue New York i 


BOILER MOUNTINGS, 
Water Columns, Water Gauges and Gauge Cocks 
Fusible Low Water Alarms, Injectors, Whistles, Etc. : 
LUBRICATORS, for Steam, Gas, Gasoline and Oil wit 
Engine and Air Compressor Cylinders. 


LUBRICATING PUMPS, Hand and Mechanically 


Operated. “i 
OIL CUP, Glass or Bronze Body, with or without | cur 
Sightfeed 
GREASE CUPS, of Bronze, Iron or Steel with Auto- 


a 
matic or Screw feed, Etc. 


With a record of more than fifty-eight years of success LUN- 
KENHEIMER Valves ana Engineering Appliances offer the user t 


a service unequalled. the 
The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee for safety, service ou e utt e - 


and satisfaction, because by the LUNKENHEIMER method of 


manufacture, a perfect knowledge of the condition and actual vel 
performance of an appliance is had before it leaves the factory. an ooms wii 


They is e type and size for every purpose and the LUNKEN- 


HEIMeR Distributor in your locality carries a stock for imme- lis] 
diate delivery. By acquainting him with the conditions of sta 
operation in your plant he will be enabled to anticipate your . 
requirements, give prompt service and prevent delay and a co’ 


possible shut down when an emergency arises. 


Specify LUNKENHEIMER and insist on getting what you 
specify. { 


Write for catalog No. 58-ED 
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The Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
85 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK s} 
ESTABLISHED 1868 I 
60”x60" Double Finisher Card 





Water Tube Boilers 
Steam Superheaters 
Chain Grate Stokers 
BRANCHES 


Boston, 49 Federal Street 

PHILADELPHIA, North American Building 
PITTSBURGH, Farmers Deposit Bank Building 
CLEVELAND, Guardian Building 

CHICAGO, Marquette Building 

DerrorrT, Ford Building 

CINCINNATI, Traction Building 

ATLANTA, Candler Building 

Tucson, ArRzz., 21 South Stone Avenue 

NEW ORLEANS, 521-5 Baronne Street 


D. & F. Tape Condenser 


360 Spindle Mule 


DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


Established 1832 - 
CARD CLOTHING 
CARDING MACHINES FOR WOOLEN, WORSTED, MOHAIR, 
ASBESTOS, COTTON WASTE, FLAX WASTE, JUTE WASTE, 
SILK WASTE, AND SHODDY 











GARNETT BREASTS a STON ae et i en ific Buil line 
ORT WorTI Ex tiron Buildiu 
TAPE. CONDENSERS ' DENVER, 435 Seventeenth Street 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE APRON RUBBS SALT L 


ry, 7 Kearns But 


SAN |] Sheldon Building 


NAPPERS FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, AND KNIT GOODS 
FEARNOUGHT PICKERS 





Los Ant 


SFATTL!I I.. C. Smith Ruildi 





SPINNING MULES FOR ANY STOCK WHICH CAN BE SPUN ON THE WOOLEN 
PRINCIPLE 


Maite es 


FULL LINE OF WOOL PICKERS, DUSTERS, TWISTERS, BOBBIN 
WINDERS, DRESSERS, REELS, BEAMERS, SPOOLERS, ETC. 


| 
WELL MADE WOOLEN AND WORSTED MACHINERY 
Write for Catalogues 
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Textile Shares in 
Improved Position 


Investment Interest Stimulated by Pros- 
pect of Settlement of Wage Situation 

and Improved Demand for Goods 
Boston, Mass.—The strong probab- 
ty of an early general revision of 
<tile wages in New England, and the 
lief that buyers of textile products 
will soon recognize that prices have 

iched rock bottom and will operate 
with increased freedom, are factors 
hiefly responsible fot increased invest- 
went interest in high grade textile se- 
curities. It is recognized that tempo- 
rary labor troubles and shut-downs may 
accompany the wage reduction move- 
ent, but it is also known that it would 
e much cheaper for many mills to close 
their doors temporarily than to continue 
producing goods at a loss, and it is very 
generally felt that this wage reduction 
will be the final factor needed to estab- 
lish buyers’ confidence in values and 
start a substantial and permanent re- 
covery in business. 

Investors in textile shares have also 
found considerable encouragement in 
the very satisfactory sales of new lines 
of wool and cotton goods that have 
been priced so low as to fully discount 
lower costs due to anticipated general 
wage reductions. It is recognized that 
it may take several weeks to complete 
the readjustment, but it is believed that 
the completion of the movement will 
be anticipated by buyers and that an 
active buying movement is at hand. The 
continued unsettledness of cotton prices 
causes some buyers of yarns and goods 

hesitate, but it also allows some mills 
to average down their cotton costs and 

; believed to be only a temporary situ- 
ation. 

At the auctions, at private sales and 
n the local exchange leading textile 
shares have shown renewed strength 
nd activity, and advancees of 1 or 2 
points have been common, while a num- 
er of the most active shares have 
scored advances of 5 points or more. 
\moskeag common has touched a new 

gh of 117, Massachusetts has sold ex- 
vidend at 150, or an advance of 8 7/8 
‘ints, Lowell Bleachery is up 12 points 
to 144, Bates has sold at 242 or an ad- 
vance of 30 points and Hamilton 
Woolen is up 12% points to 82%. To- 
lay’s auction sales were featured by the 
fering of a considerable list of gilt- 
edged textile stocks in settlement of an 
but included in this list were 
several stocks like West Point, Lanett 
id Warwick that have been selling 
ivately at substantial reductions. 


Of listed textile shares, Amoskeag 
‘mon has been most active, advanc- 
r 8% points to a new high of 117 and 
sing to-day at 116%; the preferred 
s been much less active but remains 
ady in price at 83. Pacific sold up 
17214 with the $3 semi-annual divi- 
nd on, and sold at to-day’s auctions at 
714 ex-dividend, or a fractional ad- 
nce for the week. American Woolen 
mmon has shown renewed activity 
ith sales within a range of 82% to 84, 
sing to-day at 83, or nominally un- 
inged from last week; the preferred 
s sold within a range of 104 to 104%. 
nall sales of International Cotton 
ills common are reported at 31 and 


tate, 


Markets 


of the preferred within a range of 71% 
to 78. 
Pacific Mills Good Showing 

Although the net sales and profits of 
Pacific Mills for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31 last show an expected marked | 
reduction from those of 1920, the per- 
centage of net profits to sales is slightly 
larger than that of 1920, although 
substantially smaller than that for 1919. 
The comparison for the last three years 
is as follows: 


| 





Year. Net Sales. Net Profits. 
December 31, 1921. .$43,352,894 $3,553,663 
December 31, 1920.. 66,078,797 ,231,584 
December 31, 1919.. 44,702,213 5,682,921 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 





Shrs. Mills. Par. Price. Change. 
22 Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
RING én wale hah A-6 wn 100 175-176 +1 

50 Old Colony WIn., pfd..100 4% 

6 Lowell Bleachery ...100 144 +12 
1N. H. Spinning...... 100 125 

6 Ludlow Mfg. Assoc..100 132% —8\% 
10 West Point Mfg. Co..100 107% -—12% 
10 Naumkeag Steam Cot- 

MORE NIRS ae wee skews 100 225 +1 

25 Pacific ex-div........ 100 167% +5% 

5 Breret€. Bilis. ...ccces 100 190 —17% 
15 Hoosac Cotton, pfd..100 100 

10 Harmony, pfd........ 100 99 

20 Lanett Cotton ....... 100 169 —65% 
10 Lawrence Mfg. Co 100 125% +1% 
BO WOMEN. oe 6a tice ees 100 87% —4% 
25 Hamilton Win. Co...100 82% -+12% 
45 Mass. Cot. Mills ex-div.100 150 +8 % 
15 Boston Belting, pfd..100 28% +2% 

ee ee ae 100 142% +22% 
10 U. S. W’sted, ist pfd.100 9% +1% 

1 Bates, half stock..... 100 121 +30 
297 Total. 

Dividends Declared 
Pay- Stock of 

Mill. Rate. P’d. able. Record. 
are eee 6% SA Feb. 1 Jan. 20 
Mass. Cotton....... 3% Q Feb.10 Jan. 23 
Pepperell Mfg. Co..4% Q Feb. 1 Jan. 23 
Edwards Mfg. Co...3% Feb. 1 Jan. 25 





Many Gains Recorded 





Increasing Demand for Preferred Stocks 
at New Bedford 

New Bedford, Mass.—Brokers re- 

port a steadily increasing demand for 

preferred issues in the New Bedford 


mill share market, the inquiry having | 


had the effect of strengthening many 
shares over the prices quoted a week 
ago. The gains have not been re- 
stricted to the preferred shares, how- 
ever, advances being noted in 10 of 
the 12 corporations which have re- 
corded changes in the last seven days, 
Wamsutta and Potomska being the 
only issues to show any sign of weak- 
ness. 

Holmes Preferred Up Five Points 

Holmes preferred led the way in 
gains among the preferred issues, 
strengthening 5 points in bid to 110. 


Holmes is one of the two New Bed- | 


ford corporations which pays 8 per 
cent. yearly on its preferred stock, and 
the present bid price is within 5 points 
of the best mark at which it sold last 
year, when the low figure at which it 
changed hands was 100. Holmes 
common holds its mark of 325 as the 
asking price for the stock. Gosnold 
preferred gained another point in the 
asking price, being held for 91, which 
is One point better than its best selling 
price of last year. Gosnold common 
is unchanged, with 115 as the bid price 
and 120 as the asking price. 
Fairhaven is up one point in the 
preferred issue, with a bid of 89, 9 
points higher than its low mark of 
last year, and within 3 points of its 
best selling price during 1921. Dart- 
mouth has advanced 2 points in the 
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The Walke Box Company, Inc. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


NORTH CAROLINA 
PINE BOX SHOOKS 


Turned 


A Se 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 


MERRIMACK 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


Incorporated 1822 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Tax Exempt in Massachusetts 


Price on Application 


M. H. WILDES & CO. 


Incorporated 
30 State Street, Boston 





Inquiries From Textile Mills Given Prompt Attention 


Mill Timbers and Flooring 


Long and Short Leaf 
Yellow Pines 


Columns—Splines 
Write or Wire Us 


BACON & SONS 
SAVANNAH, GA. 



















Correspondence Solicited 


THE WILSON CO. 
Greenville, S. C, 


Branch Office 
213 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. 


Fibre Goods. Leather Belting. 
Sheep Skins for Spinning Rolls. 
Perforated Metals. Hydraulie 
Packings. Steam Specialties. Mill 
Brooms. A General Line ef 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Our Building Department Handles 
Steel and Iron 
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E 
MORE THAN 20,000 
Ss ‘ 
= VARIABLE SPEED 
E “it TRANSMISSIONS 
have been manufactured and sold since 1898 

\ large percentage of them are being used by progressive 
E textile mills all over the country who have learned to value 
EB “THE REEVES” Transmission as indispensable for 
= quality and quantity production. 
| \s a variable speed device, in point of reliability, sensitive- 
E ness of control, « ompactness and efficiency, A Paae, 
8 REEVES” Variable Speed Transmission has proven its 
Zl true worth 
E Recent improvements have been made in the construction of “ THE 
= REEVES " Transmission, such a Two keys, full length of shafts between 
E boxe longer di hubs, larger roller thrust be arings, etc., all of which 

tend to add wonderfully to the. life and efficiency of the Transmission 

Send for new 52-page Catalog T 29 

S > ry *, ~ ‘ > 7. y ’ d 7 7 ‘ 
5 REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 
5 Eastern Representatives 
E Mant r Maxwell & Moore, 119 W. Fortieth St., ew York City 
= Watkins En ering Supply Co., 177 High St., Bostor 
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Bahnson Humidification 
for Ideal Atmospheric 
Conditions 


The individual automatic moisture con- 
trol of the Bahnson Humidifier makes a 
thoroughly humidified muill—it means 
atmospheric conditions are always correct. 


THE BAHNSON CO. 
437 5th Ave., at 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


only 


speed varying 
device 
24 years scri 
ice record 


with 
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FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 





Designed to withstand severe line-shaft service. Flanged to protect 
the workmen from being caught on the nuts or bolt heads. Machined 
all over to template, making them interchangeable and therefore easily 


duplicated. 
iupcatet.  _INTERCHANGEABILITY 


is a feature that has made 
OOT) LINE 
THE WO: IN 


of POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY the standard in so 


many of the country’s largest plants. Send for our catalog 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


Friction Clutches from Stock 


Johnson Clutches, both single and double, can now be 
obtained from stock in our standard slow speed type to fit all 
common shaft diameters and all standard pulley bores, within 
the range of light and medium horsepowers that we cover. 


State de finitely— 
Just what the clutch must drive 
Actual maximum horsepower. 
Speed of clutch shaft. 
Diameter of shaft. 
Diameter, width and bore of pulley. 


We will select the proper clutch and make 


Immediate Shipment on*All 
Ordinary Requirements 


Friction Control Means 
Better Machinery 


And the Johnson Clutch is 
supreme among friction clutches. 
Adopt it as your standard—al- 
ways dependable and always 
promptly obtained. 


Complete engineering service 
to consult on your problems and 
to handle special installations of 
any kind. 





Single Clutch with 
Pulley Mounted on Hub 





Write for our stock list and Violet Catalog. 


January 28, 1922 
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bid price on its preferred stock, being 
quoted at 78, or 2 points less than its 
peak price of last year, when it sold 
as low as 75. Dartmouth common 
has halted for the time being at an 
asking price of 280, the bid price re- 
maining at 250, or 50 points above last 
year’s lowest figure. 
Booth Pays Regular Dividend 

Booth preferred is bid at 107%4, the 
isking price being unchanged at 115, 
which is 11 points less than the high 
mark at which it sold in 1921, The 
common stock is held for 155, with a 
bid price of 14714. The directors have 
announced the dividend for the first 
juarter as $2 on the common and 
$1.50 on the preferred stock, which is 
the same as was paid in each quarter 
last year. The last available balance 
sheet shows a net surplus of quick 
assets over liabilities of approximately 
50 per cent..of its outstanding capital 
ind bonds. 

Sharp preferred, bid at 105, repre- 
sents a gain of 2 points over last 
week, while the common stock of 
Sharp is bid at 109, the asking price 
of 114 having been withdrawn from 
the list. Quissett at 98 bid shows a 
gain of one point, with Quissett com- 
mon held for 260. Potomska dropped 
slightly in the listed price, the asking 
quotation of 185 representing a loss 
of 5 points, the bid price being 10 
points below this figure. Manomet is 
offered at 112%, the present asking 
price being a slight advance over last 
sales of the stock. 

Nonquitt and Neild Gain 

Nonquitt is bid up to 105, with an 
asking price of 110, both representing 
a gain of 5 points. Nonquitt was last 
reported sold at 108, a gain of about 
16 points over the lowest mark at 
which it changed hands 12 months 
ago. Neild is offered at 285, an ad- 
vance of 5 points for the week, the bid 
price of 272%. being a gain of 2% 
points. The present asking price of 
the stock is 15 points higher than its 
best selling price of 1921. Grinnell is 
up half a point in the bid price, being 
quoted at 147%, just 10 points less 
than its high mark of last year, and 
2% points above the low figure. 
Acushnet is held for 165, the bid 
price being unchanged at 155. 


Small Transactions 


Uncertainty of Wage Question Affects 
Fall River Market 

Fatt River, Mass.—A slight increase 
in demand has been noted in the Fall 
R iver Mill share market during the last 
few days, although the element of un- 
certainty as to what attitude the manu- 
facturers will take on the wage ques- 
tion has had the effect of restricting 
actual transactions to small quantities. 
The executive committee of the Manu- 


turers’ Association met early in the 
week to discuss the question along with 
utine matters, but it is understood 
that no recommendation was outlined 


for presentation to the general body. 
Barnard Makes Slight Gain 
Some slight changes have taken place 
the quotations of the various stocks, 
stly along the same lines of fluctua- 
ns which mark the usual changes 
ek by week. Barnard, bid at 110, 
engthened 5 points over last week in 
local market, while in New Bedford 
the stock is bid as high as 117%, with 
asking price of 125. The present bid 
price marks an advance on the highest 
i: ure at which it sold last year, when 
2% was realized as the peak, 95 being 
the low mark at which it changed 
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hands. Granite is bid at 105, with ask- 
ing prices ranging as high as 125. The 
directors are paying a dividend of $1.50 
for the first quarter, the same as pre- 
vailed in the last three quarters of 1921, 
when $6.50 was the aggregate for the 
year. 

Shove is offered at 75 to 80, with a 
bid price of 65, the latter figure being 
the same as the low mark at which the 
stock sold last year, when 85 was the 
best price realized. The sum of $1.50 
is being paid as the first quarter’s divi- 
dend, a slight increase over last year’s 
final quarter of $1, and the same as the 
corresponding quarter 12 months ago. 
American Linen is paying $1, the same 
as the last quarter of 1921, when the 
corporation paid $6 as the total for the 
year. The asking price on the stock is 
110 to 115, the latter figure being within 
5 points of its best selling figure of last 
year. Arkwright is passing its dividend 
for the first quarter of this year, as was 
the case with every quarter except the 
first one in 1921, when $1 was paid. 

Corporations Maintain Same Rate 

The Merchants directors are paying 2 
per cent. for the first quarter, which is 
$1 less than the first quarter of last 
year, but is equal to the disbursement in 
the last three quarters of 1921. The 
stock is held at various prices ranging 
from 170 to 185, the latter price being 
60 points in advance of the low fig- 
ure at which it sold last year, although 
it still lacks 40 points of its top price of 
1921. With a surplus of quick assets 
over liabilities of approximately 75 per 
cent. of its capital of $1,500,000, Mer- 
chants in proportion to its financial 
standing is quoted at one of the lowest 
of any of the Fall River stocks. 

Luther is paying 2 per cent., the same 
as in each of last year’s quarters. The 
stock is available around 190, which is 2 
points higher than its best selling price 
last year, and 15 points above the low 
mark at which it changed hands in 1921. 
Lincoln with 2 per cent. disbursement is 
the same as in the last three quarters of 
1921, when the aggregate distribution 
was $8.50. Lincoln is bid at 120 to 125, 
which is within 5 points of last year’s 
transactions, when the fluctuation of 
the stock was slight. 

Wampanoag with $2 is paying the 
same as the last three quarters of last 
year, and $1 less than the correspond- 
ing quarter of 12 months ago. The 
stock is bid at 140 and held for 10 
points higher than this figure, the bid 
price being the same as the low price 
at which it sold last year, when the high 
mark was 180. The annual statement 
of the corporation for last year has not 
yet been issued, the last available bal- 
ance sheet showing a net surplus of 
quick assets over liabilities of $617,530 ° 
on a capital of $750,000. Davis is pay- 
ing $1.50, the same as last year. The 
stock is held for 110 to 115, a slight 
drop from last week’s quotations. 


Union Cot. Mfg. Co. Dividend 

Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 25.—The 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. today declared a 
cash dividend of $35. 


New England Textile Stocks 


Latest Previous 





Sale Sale. 
American Woolen, pfd...... 104% 104 
GEE 0 ccc sa cee tneasave 116% 107% 
Amoskeag, pfd. ..........+++ 83 85 
Am@roscoGgin .........- 126 119 
EN Siva koe ks esead ee ews 395% 
PEE ccecccsecavsvecese 103% 105 
ear ree 211% 190% 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd....... 96 93% 
OTRR. cotrcecvesesveccoscons baa 
Edwards 87 
Esmond, pfd...........--++. 7101% 
TEVOROUE cccccccse covcvcceces 190 207% 
Farr AIpac@.......-cscereees 107 107 


Great Falla ....cccccccsccccs 130% 
Hamilton Woolen .......... 82% 
Hamafitem MES. .cccccccccccs 92% 
Pi adaceetnccoteenstswss e 155% 
Int. Cotton, rer 717% 
Ipswich, com. ...... Taeenus 63 
EAWEOMGO ccoccccccccs esas 125% 
Ludlow Associates ....... a» 132% 
REE i cccwaes 0s edeeensencew 173 
Massachusetts ..... eecccece 150 
ee 90% 
WAGNER cc cccccccvccccccvcees se 
Naumkeag ..... eeaceseoece 225 
Newmarket .........- occece 160 
PE avanuncekeuedée ssnakth eae 167% 
POPPETSE accccccccccccesces 176 
Plymouth Cordage ......... - 175% 
Tremont & Suffolk.......... 136 
PE cixreaciccees see eunceues 200 





¢ Old quotations. * Hx-dividend. 





124% 
70 
93 
18% 

122% 

141 

162% 


150% 
91% 


224 
200 
168 
178 
175 
166% 
195 


New Bedford Quotations 
Quotations furnished by Sanford & Kelley. 


Bid. Asked. 
Moeshmet Mille ..cccsccccccece 155 
Beacon Mfg. Co., com......... oo aS 
Beacon Mfg. Co., pfd.......... - 96 
Booth Mfg. Co., com.......... 147% 165 
mete: Te Co, POR. cavvcicc 107% 115 
PND SO OO e 6s cc ceccvesees ae 180 
I Ps. Civics wrcceccese ee 166 
A i ee oe 200 
Dartmouth Mfg., com......... 78 “— 
Dartmouth Mfg., pfd.......... 76 ig 
Fairhaven Mills, com.......... ae 180 
Fairhaven Mills, pfd.......... 88 ée 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., com........ 115 120 
Gosnold Mfg. Co., pfd........ ‘ 91 
Gremmels BEE. COeccnccccscece 147% ie 
Hathaway Mfg. Co............ 166 aie 
Holmes Mfg. Co., com......... ee 326 
Holmes Mfg. Co., pfd...... 110 . 
CEE Vines Se wccedecas 215 230 
BUMPONOS BUTI ce cccccccccece 110 ae 
Nashawena Mills ............. 140 na 
Nelld Mills ....... covcee- SI8% 386 
N. B. Cotton Mills, com ecsccoe 127 as 
N. B. Cotton Mills, pfd....... 90 os 
Nonquitt Spinning Co....... a 107% 
PUG DOE soso sdedeescuevace 435 wa 
Potomska Mills ......... 175 185 
Quissett Mills, com........... ee 260 
Quissett Mills, pfd...... inxs. ae - 
Sharp Mfg. Co., com......... 109 
Sharp Mfg. Co., pfd....... 105 
OG ME Siecvoucceccessns 167% 
5. Re Tere 136 ws 
Wamemmtts WEP ones ccccess 121 124 
Whitmnanm BERS ..ccccccccccces oe 196 





Fall River Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by G. M. Haffards & Co. 


Bid. Asked. 
American Linen Co........... os 100 
it eee 60 ws 
Bernese MAG. Coe. ss ccce 110 ‘ 
I EE ciceadenecoeceeves 130 wi 
Border City Mfg. Co........... 120 a 
errr ? 125 
Ge IN 6 bos cesar cnsewes 145 e 
CN EN 6 6.59: 464s0 000eaces 1865 ° 
Comaniout Mille ......cccccceee ee “a 
Corr Mfg. Co. (Taunton)...... ee 80 
eae 106 oe 
PN IN is ada Gre wine c:aeéa-8 is 110 
a Sa ee ; ‘a 
Se DU Scececécesn aeices 105 ‘a 
Mine PRMD MUI... ..csccvccs oF 145 
Laurel Lake Mills............. oi 60 
BORO BE COs cc cccccccceves 120 . 
Merchants Mfg. Co............ ~- ° 
Mechanics Mille ....ccccccccce ee e 
Narragansett Mills ........... 120 oe 
Se ENED a b:6S.enss eee eeanee «s 116 
Parker Mills ...... ae pigneimace 4 3 - 
Pilgrim Mills, com............ 140 
Pilgrim Mills, pfd............. 100 
PE BE, OI oo co ciccencace 72% 
Richard Borden Mfg. Co....... ‘in 
SaPRMerTe BIG. CO... ccccececes 330 we 
Seaconnet Mills .......... es 50 
Shawmut Mills (Pfd.) ........ aa 102% 
{eRe * 75 
NY MEE 66.66 6c wc'cnseseess ee 130 
ee A ee 120 ee 
Tecumseh Mille ..........eee0% oe 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co......... 195 
Wampanoag Mills ........... j ° 
Wreeneenee FETS 6. ccsccvcsccce 112 





Southern Cotton Mill Stocks 
Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & Co., 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 

Bid. Asked. 
Abbeville Cotton Mills............ 105 . 
American Spinning Co........... 250 
Anderson Cotton Mills, com..... 76 
Anderson Cotton Mills, pfd...... - ei 
De a0 ek vce c0nekeeneede 190 215 
Arcade Cotton Mills..........0+. es 115 
AvemGT BES ..cccccccccccccvcce 200 e 
Arkwright Mills ow 100 150 
Augusta Factory, Ga............ ait 41 
Avondale Mills, Alm..........+.. 500 sis 
TORI BENE nc ccc cccccccsccccscs We 100 
Beaumont Mfg. Co..........- 210 230 
Belton Cotton Mills..........+++- ‘ 85 
Belton Cotton Milla pfd......... 59 66 
BPOGOM BEUIS < cecseccsccvcecesse 70 81 
Comes BES ccvccvevccccccccsce a’ 165 
Chesnee Mille ...ccccccccccccces ae 150 
Chiquola Mills, com............+. 136 - 
Chiquola Mills, pfd..........06+. 77 “ae 
CREPO, BENE CD rc ccccccccesenvce 100 106 
Clinton Cotton Mills............+- 200 ee 
Courtenay Mfg. Co... ..ccccccces ee 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.......++- 150 es 
Cowpens Mille .....ccccccccsccse os 75 
D. EB. Converse Co........++-s00+ 96 100 
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Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala........+-++ 176 «a 
Darlington Mfg. Co e ee 80 
Eerepees TEM o< ccccecs ‘ 40 oe 
Dunean Milla, COmM.....cccceces 72 oi 
Dunean Millis, pfd...........+... 83 90 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga........ 135 145 
Easley Cotton Mills...... eccccecee c¢ ‘as 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.......... 865 98 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga...... 306 ate 
Gey RE Ge desc cchedekees 45 60 
Gainesville Cot. Milla, Ga. éom. 100 ea 
Glenwood Mills ..... eee 115 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. “we ‘ie 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co., pfa. eeces oe - 
GREG DEED cacccocecescocccccese SB 107 
Graniteville Mfg. Co....... ecco San 186 
Greenwood Cotton Mills......... 175 << 
GremGel MAS cccccccccccccccces $e 100 
Hamrick Mills ........ ecccccece 190 156 
Hartsville Cotton Mills.......... «- 360 
Hemrietta Milla, NW. Coccccccscces os 360 
Hermitage Mille .......ccceseees 106 150 
TON TD sec ctvctvcs cocccccee 80 ice 
SU Been Mv akcctecbsaceuees a0 94 
Internat. Mills, com. * (par $5e@). 3e 323 
Jackson Millw ..ccccccccccccccce 150 ane 
Judson Mills ....... eocccccccccs S50 
Judson Milla, pfd..... cocaceccee OF re 
King, John P., Mfg. Co., Ga..... 1236 160 
Lancaster Cotton Mills........... 2@@ es 
Laurens Cotton Mills............ 87 100 
Limestone Cotton Mills. 120 18¢ 
Loray Mills, N. C., com.... ean” he ‘i 
Loray Mills, N. C., let pfa@....... ee ae 
Mastos Mfg. Co., NM. C...cccccces ae 136 
Marlboro Mills ........ eeuccece 71 7 
Massachusetts on Ga. eeccce «+. 146 16e 
PE ee Cid ctenscdeséeens -+- 176 300 
Mollohon Mfg. Co PESCKEC EC Kee ee 100 
oe a ee ere 106 106 
Newberry Cotton Mills.......... 10@ — 
Winety-Bix MIS ccccccccccccccce 160 Tr 
Norris Cotton Mills.............. ee 106 
Oconee Mills, COM.........eee00% 136 we 
OPE CGR Bee e vcs ccecncacus $2 100 
Orr Cottom BRIS, DIG. ccccccccs 88 91 
Penge TH Cie dé vvccdacnvases 12 130 
Paesest BGs. Co, BEG ccc cecceses 94 <a 
PERO BURG cc ccccccccccccesccee ee aa 
EEE CH. e.es > c6 cetaadwnaes =e 76 
i, eo Se reer 106 116 
Pickens Cotton Mills............ 100 a 
PieGmont Mie. CO..cccccccccccce 116 131 
POG Fy We See GNcccccccccces oe 102 
POMGOTE BEUED cc ccccecccsccvoces oe 80 
Riverside Mills com. (par $12. _ By 10 
Same MS cccvcisceve eecccece 86 100 
Sibley Mfg. Co., Ga... .ccccccccce 40 65 
PORTO BE 60. 6c cecenccnsaceces 106 ea 
Toxaway Mills, com. (par $25) 27 30 
I, DE ean o ale-aeeeee waa ne 200 
Union-Buffalo Mills, com........ es 24 
Union-Buffalo Mills, Ist pfd.... 78 85 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd.... 87 40 
Victor-Monaghan Co., com...... 76 78 
Victor-Monaghan Co., pfd....... $8 os 
Ware Shoals Mg. Ce.cccscccses 148 “a 
Warren MIG. Co. .c.cccccccccccce ee on 
Warren Mfg. Co., pfd f a 
Watts Mills, com.... ai 116 
Watts Milla, ist pfd.... x 86 
Watts Mills, 2nd pfd...........6. «+. o6 
Whitney Mig. Co. .cccccccccccce re 176 
Williamston Milla ......5...+.+.- 200 ee 
Woodruff Cotton Mills....... eooe 160 176 
Woodside Cotton Milla, com...... ee 108 
Woodside Cotton Mills, pfd..... 


Woodside Cot. Mills, guaranteed 15 
W. 8S. Gray Cotton Mills......... 90 





Miscellaneous Shares 


Reported by M. H. Wildes & Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bid. Asked. 

IR ect avutesccakettane 165 109 
i ct nssceteeeeunr eds ° 216 es 
Bigelow-Hartford, com........ 139 142 
Bigelow-Hartford, pfd......... 100 a 
MOCCREES ccoccciccconcaceseas 150 
Columbus Mfg. ..ccccccseccece 160 on 
Er rr ee 107% 112% 
MOWOPED ccccccccsccsccccesece 86 90 
WIONOEE cc ccccecccuvicccnccece 190 200 
SE, hay. 0ad dv nneacac 125 128 
Gime MS cc ccccccccccccses 100 110 
Great Pelle .ccccccccecesccces 116 120 
Hlamaiitom Mfg. ..cccccvcvccece 98 93 
Hamilton Woolen ...........+. 80 86 
LGRCARLEF, COM. «co cccccccccece 127% oe 
Leneester, POG. 2. cccccccescoes 97 10@ 
EMME cocccevccvccceucsseoues 160 oe 
EAIOEED «vc cic cece rccscsddvne 118 os 
Lowell Bleachery .......sceees- 140 160 
Lu@low Mg. ...ccccccesssece “a 133 
LGM. cc cvscecsccesees eoceces 890 os 
Massachusetts .....cccccsccces 147 161 
Merrimack, COM. .....cccccece 97 oe 
Meerinaaee, PIG. «6 cecccsseves 76 79 
NaeRhGA. COM. 0.2 cccccscccccecs 80 86 
ee eee 97 100 
Oo 6 ct tere eee 220 230 
POROGGEE 66.ncddvscveweveciaces 180 185 
Plymouth Cordage ........... 173 177 
Tremont & Suffolk...........+- 160 i 
U. S. Worsted, ist pfd........ ‘ 10 
Waltham Bleachery .......... 140 166 
WORE cc civeecetecvcdésveces e- 100 
Went POG . cccccsccsessccces 106 106 
York eoneae ies oe 200 


Retailers to Meet 


The annual convention of the Nation- 
al Retail Dry Goods Association will be 
held Feb. 8, 9 and 10 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, in New York. The conven- 
tion promises to be of far greater public 
importance than any of the ten pre- 
viously held. 
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NEW MODEL H-H 


Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


eve " ce r 





Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 





Automatic transfer from nbbed stitch to plain. 





Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 





Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by 


hand. 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 



















Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty 
needles, producing a French welt without drawing 
thread or cutting, no ends of any kind to be removed. . 


Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 
Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 


Needles without rivets or latches. 


i 
me fe ok ee 


ce se te tt 


ao 


Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 3%4"-220 
needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machines 


as Model K. 


The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway NEW YORK 
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Silk Hosiery Prices 
Handicap Demand 





Demand in General Centered on Heathers 
-—Buyers Generally Covered on Silks 
Up to April 1 

With the majority of out-of-town buy- 
ers, having departed from the market, 
hosiery selling agents are figuring up the 
total business booked within the past 
few weeks. As one selling agent re- 
marked, in a sarcastic way, “It won't 
take over a month to add up the fig- 
ures.” The fact of the matter is that 
buyers did not place the volume business 
sellers were expecting and as a result 
the trade is not entirely optimistic re- 
garding the spring and fall season. Fair 
volume orders were booked on attrac- 
tive lines of heathers, but the demand 
for low-end cotton goods, and silk 
hosiery was not stimulated in any notice- 
able extent. 

Silk Hosiery Quiet 

Many factors are working against an 
active movement of silk hosiery. Job- 
bers are carrying a fairly large stock on 
this class of goods and on the main all 
buyers are waiting for a renewal of the 
consumer demand to move these stocks, 
before they enter the primary market for 
fresh shipments. In general buyers are 
well-taken care of on silks for February, 
March and April, and since they are not 
inclined to purchase for any further de- 
livery dates at the present time it can 
be seen that the stocks in second hands 
are holding up the demand for this class 
of hosiery. The accumulation of these 
stocks is due in the main to the manner 
in which heather goods have been selling. 
To a large extent the heather replaced 
the silk stocking last season and as a re- 
sult jobbers did not move the latter class 
of hosiery in the manner anticipated 
earlier in the season. 

Prices a Handicap 

Again the advanced cost of raw silk 
has caused manufacturers to advance 
prices and the buyer feels that under the 
existing conditions prevailing in general 
buying sections, an advanced price on 
silk hoseiry would not be advisable. 
Further, the jobber believes prices will 
come down especially because of the de- 
cline in the raw silk market during the 
past week. Silk hosiery has been ad- 

need generally 50c to $1.50 a dozen 
during this month and this advance has 
checked whatever tendency to buy the 
buyer may have had. 

Cotton lines are practically dormant 
and it is understood that on a 176 needle 
stocking a price of 72M%4c is being quoted. 
This class of hosiery has been quiet for 
some time and in order to stimulate busi- 
ness manufacturers have resorted to ex- 
tremely low prices. But even at these 
low prices a minimum of trading is go- 
ing on and sellers are anything but op- 
timistic over the outlook. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

A. Keeney Clarke, hosiery selling 
agent, 346 Broadway, announces he is 
featuring an artificial silk and wool mix- 
ture for fall to sell to the jobbing trade 
at $10.50. Mr. -Clarke’s heather price 
range is from $9.50 to $16.00. 

One large producer is bringing out an 
all-cotton heather stocking for $3.60, 





which, it is claimed, has all the appear- 
ances of a wool mixture. This price 
would permit the stocking to sell over 
the retail counter for 50c, but it is more 
likely that the retailer will demand a 75c 
price in order to get his usual working 
margin. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills, 85 Leon- 
ard street, report active business on 
their heather lines. 

A certain selling agent featuring full- 
fashioned goods estimates buyers have 
bought only about 50 per cent of their 


Novel Selling Offices 
Intended Ends Gained by Knit Wear 
Mfg. Co.’s Location at Waldorf-Astoria 

About one year ago the Knitwear 
Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of sweaters and novelties, selling 
direct to the retail trade, established 
selling offices and showrooms in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
At the time this was considered a rather 
unusual and doubtful undertaking, but 
according to a representative of this 


The continued dullness in the silk hosiery branch of the market 
is attributed by certain sellers in the trade to the recent importa- 
tions of large quantities of full-fashioned goods from Germany. 
Buyers are showing goods which several sellers declare cannot be 


duplicated by manufacturers in this country for three times the 


price that buyers are offering these goods for. 


Consequently 


these sellers are urging that something be done to check these 


growing importations of hosiery. 





wants on this class of hosie¢y. 
are afraid of present prices. I am at 
present quoting $15.50, and last week re- 
ceived word from the mill that a dollar 
advance might be expected in the near 
future.” 


“They 


Buyers generally operated in a fairly 
active way on established lines of heath- 
ers, but seemed doubtful about proceed- 
ing to any great extent on lines en- 
tirely new to the trade. 

A marked tendency on the part of 
buyers to operate on the lighter shades 
of heathers was noticeable. It is the 
contention of jobbers that the 
next season will be 
shades. 
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Fair Volume Orders 


Buyers Operating on Sweaters in Wider 
Way Than Last Year 

As the result of the large number of 
buyers in the market for the last few 
weeks sweater selling agents are report- 
ing a satisfactory aggregate business. 
Buyers were satisfied with the prevail- 
ing prices and while no really great 
orders were placed all hands are agreed 
that the initial business up-to-date has 
been far ahead of last year. 

During the buyers’ stay in the market 
it also developed that spring business 
has been entirely satisfactory in job- 
bing circles. As a result manufacturers 
are expecting to witness a lively reorder 
period within a short time. Several mills 
are entirely sold up for spring, but sel- 
lers generally are in position to take on 
further business. Consequently a marked 
tone of hope in the future is noticeable 
in the trade. 


Tenn. Knitters Consider Wages 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A _ group of 
hosiery manufacturers recently met at 
the Mountain City Club for the purpose 
of discussing the labor situation, and 
the advisability of lowering prices now 
being paid. Nothing definite was 
agreed upon. Frank Miller of the 
United Hosiery Mills and J. H. Wilson 
of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, were 
chosen to confer and determine the 
proper action. 


company the wiseness of the step taken 
has been fully justified by the results 
of the past year. 

As pointed out by the representative 
of this concern the main object for such 
an unusual location was the removal of 
the commercial atmosphere from all 
transactions. He declared that buyers 
were more inclined to look over the 
entire lines when surrounded by a re- 
fined and unusual selling office environ- 
ment. The elimination of the constant 
hurrying through the lines has been ac- 
‘complished and furthermore out of 
town buyers stopping at the hotel find 
it a matter of great convenience to be 
able to look over the lines without leav- 
ing the hotel. In short this representa- 
tive declared the advantages to be as 
follows: ‘It eliminates the air of in- 
tense commercialism and substitutes a 
more friendly and cooperative environ- 
ment, as well as being a matter of great 
convenience, to the out-of-town buyer.” 
The offices are in charge of M. M. 
Myres. 


Textile Progress at Utica 

Utica, N. Y.—According to figures 
just compiled by one of the leading em- 
plovers’ organizations of this city, the 
textile industry is leading the field local- 
ly in the return to normal conditions. 
This survey discloses the interesting fact 
that of the normal force of 14,732 tex- 
tile operatives ordinarily employed in 
times of capacity production, 12,240 or 
83 per cent are working a little more 
than 90 per cent full time. With the 
gradual readjustment brought about by 
the recent wage decrease and longer 
working hours this record will probably 
be passed within a few months. The 
survey included a list of 43 industries of 
the city and despite the fact that of 
19,106 workers (normal force) em- 
ployed in all the industries, 14,732 are 
textile workers. Textile concerns lead 
the field. This is accounted for by ex- 
treme dullness in the metal trades. 





CATAWISSA, Pa. The new plant at 
Catawissa of the Bloomsburg Hosiery 
Mills, Inc., has started operations. The 
force of employes will be enlarged in 
the near future. 


Underwear Bookings 

Fairly Satisfactory 
Sellers, However, Had to Exercise Reab 

Salesmanship to Secure Orders—Price 

of $9.75 Named on 16 Pound Suit 

During the recent stay of the buyers 
in the market a fair volume of business 
was booked by the majority of selling 
agents. With prices that were ad- 
mittedly low, this volume demand was 
expected. In fact, a number of sellers 
made the complaint that business: was 
not up to the anticipated level. Never- 
theless, it is the consensus of opinion 
that the total business booked during the 
last few weeks was about 50 per cent 
greater than the volume placed last year. 
The main trouble comes in the fact that 
certain sellers are apt to compare busi- 
ness to-day with business of the war- 
time period. 

Real S: eis Required 

Buyers have placed a fair volume of 
business and while the ‘ tal is not up to 
a war-time year it is, nevertheless, en- 
couraging. To get their bookings sellers 
had to really sell their merchandise. The 
tendency of the buyer was to buy as 
small an atnount as he deemed advisable 
and was not willing to anticipate his 
wants to any extent. Consequently, in 
order to bring his bookings up to a satis- 
factory total the selling agent was 
forced to resort to real salesmanship 
and along these lines it would not be 
surprising to see salesmen going on the 
road at once in order to follow up th 
buyer. 

\ few weeks ago the impression pre- 
vailed that iobbe rs’ stocks were 
state of 


absolute liquidation. But it has 
developed that certain buyers are carry- 
ing over a fair amount of cotton heavy- 
weights from last year. It seems that 
jobbers did not do any great amount of 
reorder business during November and 
December, as the consumer demand was 
held down by a distinct lack of cold 
weather. Up to date the winter has been 
comparatively mild and since jobbers are 
not booking reorders to the extent an- 
ticipated, this fact may develop to be a 
serious handicap to further placing of 
advance orders. 
Names Lower Prices 

One of the most distressing events of 
the week was the report that certain 
factors had announced lower prices. One 
factor, according to the report, has 
nade a price of $9.75 on its 16-pound 
cotton rib suit. Just how this concern 
can afford to quote such a price basis is 
a question that is causing the trade a 
good deal of worry at the present time. 
But in the main sellers look on this 
price as an outcome of a purely subjec- 
tive cause, made in order to stimulate 
business during the earlier part of the 
season. 

If the price basis is to be shaken up 
in this manner many more times the 
outcome on the buyers will be serious 
indeed. This readjustment may cause 
certain buyers to wonder if they 
bought their initial purchases on the 
right basis or not. In general it is an 
unstabilizing influence, and while the 
general effects may not be widespread, 
the jobbers’ confidence in the market’s 
status may be shaken. 

It is not felt, however, that other lines 
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Wildman 
Spring Needle 


Knitter 


We take pride in having aided 
the development of the hosiery in- 
dustry by constructing as fine a 
spring needle knitter as we can 
make. 


There is no need to point out 
the superiority of the spring 
needle machine for making 
hosiery, particularly when silk is 
used. Its needles are smooth and 
cause no trouble; and it turns out 
fabric that’s fine, smooth, and 
free from lines. The Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitter produces 
highest quality hosiery that’s 
nearest to full-fashioned. 


Its reliable performance over a 
long term of years has earned it 
unquestioned prestige with users 
all over the United States. 


On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle Knit- 
ter Machine Illustration Book,” 
giving detailed illustrations and 
descriptions of every important 
part of the machine. 
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wll follow the lead of this seller in 
b: nging down prices. In fact, when this 
sc ler opened his line at $10.00 it was 
u'ly predicted that other lines priced at 
00 and of an admittedly higher 
t.ndard would attract the greater part 
the demand. Consequently, while the 
fect on the market morale may be 
severe, it is not the belief of the trade 
that a new general price basis will be 
» of the results of this readjustment. 
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Underwear Trade Notes 


changes in the office arrangement of 

Harvard Knitting Mills of Winship, 
Boit & Co., are being made. The order 
and credit departments of the New York 
ling offices of the concern are being 
moved to Wakefield, Mass., which will 
ng the selling end of the business 
closer to the manufacturing end. A sec- 
tion of the new mill completed last fall 
will be given over to the department. 
The firm will continue to maintain 
selling offices at 893 Broadway, New 
York. 

\ certain selling agent reports that 
he sold a jobber a large reorder last 
September and during the past week the 
jobber dropped in the seller’s office to in- 
form him, he had not sold a single dozen 
from the shipment of last fall. 

\ number of selling agents have de- 
clared their intentions of starting their 
salesmen on the road, to try for further 
bookings on fall goods in the near fu- 
ture. 

Spring goods are reported to be in de- 
mand as the result of the active busi- 
ness done by the majority of jobbers 
during the past month. 

Southern mills are reporting excep- 
tionally active business. A representative 
of a southern mill making heavyweight 
goods declared that he was receiving a 
greater volume of business than he ex- 
pected. 

In general the southern mills are set- 
ting the price basis for the market and 
due to the lower labor costs prevailing 
in the South, northern manufacturers 
are placed at a decided disadvantage. 


L 


1922 Cotton Congress Plans 


MANCHESTER, ENG., Jan. 5 (From Our 
Regular Correspondent). — Arrange- 
ments are now being made by Arno S. 
Pearse, secretary of the International 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners’ 
and Manufacturers’ Association, to hold 
the eleventh International Cotton Con- 
gress at Stockholm on June 14, 15 and 
16, 1922. The last congress was held at 
Zurich in 1920. The President of the 
Congress will be A. E. Hakanson, and 
the following chairmen will officiate: 
Joan Gelderman, Holland; Comte Jean 
De Hemptinne, Belgium; Henri Manuel, 
France; and F. A. Hargreaves, Eng- 
land. The following papers will be de- 
livered: “International Credits with 
Special Reference to the Cotton Indus- 
tr»”; “Courts of Arbitration of the 
I: ‘ernational Cotton Federation ” ; 
‘onditioning of Raw Cotton”; “ Cot- 

Supply’; “ Distribution and Con- 
iption”; “Cotton Growing,” which 
| be divided into a report of the Bra- 
in Cotton Mission, the proposed es- 
lishment of a Brazilian ginning com- 
ny, and also reports from other cotton 
wing countries; “ Effect on Mill Pro- 
tion of the 48-Hour Week.” The 

sident of the International Cotton 
leration, John Syz, will deliver an 
address on the activities of the organi- 
zation since the Zurich congress.” 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


Survey of Unemployment | 





A Continuous Industrial Problem—Pres- | 
ent Situation a Special One 


The volume of unemployment in nor- 
mal times is sufficient to warrant con- | 
certed effort on the part of economists | 
and business men to remove certain of | 
its causes, according to a report issued | 
by the National Industrial Conference | 
Board, 10 East 39th Street, New York 
City. This report, entitled “The Unem- 
ployment Problem,” makes a brief but 
comprehensive survey of the extent of 
unemployment during normal periods | 
and during the present business depres- | 
sion, discusses the causes and analyzes | 
the remedies which have been suggested 
for it. The object of the study made 
by the Board is to set forth certain fun 
damental principles to be taken into 
account in considering the problem, de- | 
rived from analysis of the existing data | 
and experience, and from basic eco- 
nomic considerations, in order to 
furnish a guide by which individual em- | 
ployers, local organizations or official | 
bodies may approach their unemploy- 
ment problems more successfully. 

The report makes a careful distinction | 
between idleness and unemployment, | 
which refer to very different conditions 
and arise from different causes. Idle- 
ness, it says, proceeds from three prin- 
cipal sources: Unwillingness to work 
on the part of those who are capable of | 
performing work; disability, physical or 
mental, of otherwise willing workers; 
and lastly, unemployment of those who 
are capable and willing to work, but 
cannot find work because of industrial 
maladjustments within the plant or in- 
dustry, or because of general economic 
conditions at home or abroad. Idleness 
of the first type, the report says, is not 
properly a problem of industry, but es- 
sentially a concern of society. Idleness 
due to sickness or disability of any kind 
is only in part an industrial problem, 
and is more expecially a matter of com- 
munity concern. The amount of sick- 
ness may be lessened by better public 
health Service, clean streets, pure water, 
clean milk and better housing, all of 
which are mainly the responsibility of 
the community; by personal attention to 
health and living conditions on the part 
of employees; and by more attention to 
health service and plant sanitation by 
the employer. 

A Pressing Problem 

The various factors, internal or ex- 
ternal to the industry or plant, accord- 
ing to the report, produce a situation 
that is a pressing problem not only in 
times of industrial depression, but in 
normal periods as well. 

It is estimated that in 1920, the total 
number of persons engaged in gainful 
occupations in the United States, was 
about 41,000,000. Most of the available 





earners in the groups of manufacturing 
and mechanical industries, which num- 
bered, in 1920, about 12,800,000. During 
normal times, it is estimated that about 
1,800,000 of these are out of work, since 
on the average, about 42 days per year, 
or about 14 per cent of his total work- 
ing time, is lost by each industrial wage- 
earner. About seven days of this lost 
time is due to sickness. Deducting this, 
the total loss caused by unemployment 
of the average wage-earner in 
United States is about 35 days a year. 


employment statistics pertain to = 


the | 


This does not include loss from part- | 


time employment, for which no reliable 
figures are to be had. The average of 
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Speed and Quality Combined 
in Drying Silk Skein Yarns 


The “HURRICANE” Truck Dryer gives quick, 
results on all grades of silk and artificial silk yarns. A balanced 
recirculation of moderately heated air insures uniform drying, 
which means quick drying. The temperature is under accurate 
control at all times, preventing harshening or weakening of the 
yarn by use of excessive heat. 


uniform 


One old established concern recently wrote us:—‘ The 
“Hurricane” Truck Dryer installed in 1909 has been in constant 
use since that time, and has been, and is now giving good results.” 


A machine like that illustrated above can be operated as a 
single or double unit. By means of a steel partition it can be 
divided into two independent units. 
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| STOKLEY ST. asOve WESTMORELAND PHILADELPHIA 53 STATE STREET 





All the extras that most trucks 
require are standard equipment 
with the Pierce-Arrow. It’s com- 
plete, ready for instant service 


and long, uninterrupted service. 


ierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Prices: 2-ton $3200 3}-ton $4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 
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ATTENTION 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 


delivery. 


The machine that knits 
the fabric of perfection. 


Our special circular will 
*Banner’ 


ee ean be mailed upon request. 
Oplit-Foot 


3 riettoot 
Machine 


HEMPHILL COMPAN Y 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office and Showrooms: Rooms 912, 913 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Knit Goods Markets—Continued 


35 days does not apply to every indus- 
try, for the workers in many industries 
are subject to longer periods of unem- 
pl 
low 





Business News | 





yment, while in others the average is 

;, The report states, however, that é ; 
the unemployment situation at the time Gains Control of Heine Boiler Co. 
of the preparation of the report, was Through a court decree signed in St. 
abnormal, due to business depression. It Louis recently C. R. D. Meier gained 
estimates that over one-quarter of the control of the Heine Boiler Co. Mr. 
industrial wage-earners were out of Meier is a son of the founder of the 
work June 1, 1921, representing an esti- Company, Col. E. D. Meier. This de- 
mated total of 3,500,000 persons. cision marked an end of sixteen years of 

From its survey of the extent of un- litigation regarding the ownership of a 
employment, the report concludes that block of stock which had been set aside 
“Unemployment is clearly not an occa- 1 the early days of the company. The 
sional or accidental condition to be met eine Boiler Co. was established in 1884 


by charitable or philanthropic relief, but and has been consistently successful 
a continuing condition, at times becom- S!"°¢ then. 
ing acute. Its improvement is, in part, . 2 . 
an industrial problem of the first magni- R. E. Lovekin Corporation - 
tu It concerns so large a number of Raymond E. Lovekin, advertising 
‘ndustrial workers and is so vital to in- engineer, of 10 South 18th Street, Phila- 
try through its effect on the buying delphia, announces that on and after 
power of communities, as well as for Feb. 1, his business will be conducted 
ny other reasons, that it merits the under the corporate name of R. 
nited efforts of employers, employes E. Lovekin Corporation. The policy of 
and the public toward understanding its the business will continue as heretofore, 
catises and devising methods for its re- and all matters will be under the per- 
duction.” sonal supervision of Mr. Lovekin as 
itlining remedies that have been they have been in the past. 
suggested and are being used to com- 
bat unemployment, the report says that Joins Staff of Geo. J. Kirkgasser 
many concerns are inventing means to & Co. 
better arrangements within their plants H. B. Price, formerly advertising 
affecting the cause of unemployment manager of the Belden Mfg. Co., Chi- 
to personal and impersonal fac- cago, who has been connected with that 
within the establishment. Better company for several years in various 
methods and more thorough organiza- engineering, production and sales capac- 
tion to reduce friction and develop in- ities, has resigned to join the advertising 
dustrial co-operation between employes agency of Geo. J. Kirkgasser & Co. Mr. 
and employers are being tested‘in many Price will specialize in electrical and 
industries. From these experiments technical advertising. 
there may result principles and forms — 
of organization such as works coun- Buys Office and Warehouse 
cils, shop committees, etc, which will Eqward Jefferson, importer and 
call out of employers and employes the dealer in textile machinery, Philadel- 
co-operation necessary in the present phia, has purchased the property 
system of production. Management occupied by him as his offices and 
should make and is making efforts to warehouse, 19-23 South 2nd Street, 
where he has been 


bring close co-ordination within plants Philadelphia, 
located for the past few years. 





dis 





and industries, between establishments 
and localities, and within the nation. 
These efforts aim to provide greater 
regularity in the supply of raw mater- 
ials, to standardize products, to co- 
ordinate the activities of sales and pro- 
duction departments and to reduce labor 
turnover. It may be extended to en- 
courage diversity of local industries, to 
centralize local labor markets, to dove- 
ta 
tr 


New Southern Agent for Sykes 
Bros. 

Walter B. Pratt, new southern agent 
for Sykes Brothers, has taken charge 
of this office at Charlotte, N. C. R. D. 
Thomas, whom Mr. Pratt succeeded as 
southern agent, sailed last week for 


England. 
employment and develop systems of S 


nsfer and promotion. 

‘h report emphasizes finally the im- 
portance of formulating wise political : . ; 
policies in connection with immigration, belting, etc. oS See much 
fiscal procedure, tariff and international larger offices in the same building as 
seeder heretofore, 242 Chestnut street, Phila- 
co delphia, which will give him the in- 
creased facilities required. 





Increases Office Space 
Wm. J. Quinn & Co., textile leathers, 


3 





l'tiea Seeks Lower Freights 
‘Tica, N. Y.—Local textile interests Dy » and Chemical Notes 
‘ganized themselves in an effort (Continued from page 43) 


cure the $1.80 per hundred trans- —————————— - 
tation rate paid the railroads by Syr- 2nd silk effects are to be left white. It 








ise manufacturers. Local mills are Will discharge to a pure white. 
’ paying $2 per hundred flat com- Announcement is made of a course 
lity rate. The battle will be carried Of thirty lectures on “The Bleaching, 


through the Industrial Traffic League Dyeing, Printing and Finishing of Tex- 
I a large extent of textile tile Fabrics,” to be given at the New 
turers, while the opening move York Textile High School, by J hn F. 
launched by the McLoughlin Textile Warner of the Bronx Finishing Com 

a memt er of the League. against pany, New York City. While the course 

New York, Ontario & Western Rail- is designed principally for converters of 

1. In all probability the matter will textiles who desire a knowledge of fun- 

> to the attention of the Interstate damental dyeing, printing and finishing 
nmerce Commission shortly. The operations, the course is open to all stu- 

] ue is fighting for a general hori- dents of such subjects living in New 
tal decrease of about 15 per cent. York. Full details may be obtained on 
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Trump Bros. Machine Co. - Wilmington, Del. 





Knitted and Woven Fabrics 
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SWEATER MACHINE 


NEEDLE 


For All Types of Knitting Machines 





Successor to CONTINENTAL LATCH NEEDLE CO. 
149 Greenwich St. 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





NYE &@ TREDICK 


Rib Knitting Machines 


Dependable. and durable, the re- 
sult of superb workmanship. In 
use for nearly half a_ century, 
knitting circular ribbed fabrics of 
all descriptions. 


CABLE ADDRESS—TRU MPBRO—WILMINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1838 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FINISHING 
FOR 
ALL KINDS 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CON 








Sweater and Toque 
Machinery 


\We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Needle Sweater 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. ; 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have sepa- 
rating course. 

Toque machines automatically stripe 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
SYRACUSE - - Ne ¥. 
Established 1846 














BECKERT 
CONTINENTAL } 


E. W. S. JASPER 


New York 


(Annex of 120 Liberty St.) 


WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 
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“PARAMOUNT METHOD” FABRIC HOLDER’ 


The PARAMOUNT Fabric Holder is one of the greatest 
developments in the art of finishing hosiery. It prevents 
the goods from creeping up during the drying process and 
the following advantages are all direct results of its use: 


Patented Sept. 17, 1918 


Uniformity of length. Less work for pairers. 
No disfigurement of goods. Goods lie better in boxes. 
Improved finish. of the product. 


PARAMOUNT FORMS and METHOD of FINISHING 
have been developed to meet every requirement of correct ?ARAMOUNT omnes FABRIC HOLDER 
finishing. Patented Nov. 4, 1919 


Re ee 


With PARAMOUNT EQUIPMENT you are assured of an increased selling value in your mer- 
chandise, greater production and fewer seconds. You will find a large saving in labor, steam and 
floor space, improved factory conditions and satisfied help. If interested, our representative will 
call DEMONSTRATING IN YOUR OWN MILL WITH YOUR OWN PRODUCT the 
improved results obtained by finishing on Paramount Drying and Shaping Forms. 


You can secure Paramount Equipment on either a Sales or Rental basis 


Complete equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all correspondence to Chicago Office 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM: DRYING CO. 
HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS, CHICAGO, ILL. 
400 a ff 
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BRINTON ARAITTERS 


The convenience of this model “ C ” Brinton Hosiery Knit- 


ter is second in importance only to the high grade stockings 
it produces. 


All parts are accessible from the front or top of the machine. 
Action of needles and yarn changer easily visible from front 
of machine. Screw adjustments throughout. Simple and 
easy transfer. Direct and accessible pattern connections. 


Fast speed in both circular and reciprocating motion. Driv- 
ing mechanism removable from frame as a unit. Revolving 
can for string work. Run off each stocking if desired. 


Foreign Agents 
Great Britain and the Continent 


Australia 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Melbourne, 
South America 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Belgrano, Buenos China and Japan 
ires, Argentine Re publi . Santiago, Sec »tto . 
Galeria Guemen. Buenos Aires. Awsentine We Elbrook, Inc., 51 Kiangse Road, Shanghai, 
public China. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 
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application to the New York Textile 
High School, 124 West 30th street, New 
York City. 

The plant of the Atlantic Dyestuffs 
Co., Newington, N. H., was partially 
destroyed by fire, January 16, concen- 
trated for the most part in Building 
No. 2. The damage is said to be con- 
siderable, with an official estimate of 
loss withheld. 

The Modern Chemical Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del., has been incorporated under 
state laws with a capital of $100,000. 
The incorporators are Mark R. Yates 
and William B. Clark, Washington, 
D. C. The company is represented by 
Charles G. Guyer, 826 Market street, 
Wilmington. 

The Savannah Chemical Co., Sa- 
vannah, Ga., has been organized under 
state laws. The company is headed by 
George L. Groover and W. B. Strat- 
ford, Savannah. 

The Providence Textile Chemical Co., 
Providence, R. I., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $20,000, to manufac- 
ture chemicals for textile use, 



















W.J.WESTAWAY CO. 


LIMITED 


“BRETON” 
MINEROL ‘F” 


For 
Plushes and Velvets 


“It gives a clothy hand”’ 


Textile Engineers 


kL ll lll 


Knitting 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


: . : exile | BORNE, SCRYMSER COMPANY 
3 soaps and kindred products. The incor- 

P| Mill Machinery J) 220 20 00! protues, the incor Established 187 

: Orms street; Walter Yates and I. M. 80 South Street, New York 

; Yates. 

4 


Women’s Wear Trade Notes 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
(Continued from page 51) 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 


Main and McNab Streets for coatings is noted in sections of the 


market. It is said that tricotines are 
also being used in larger quantities for 
coatings by the cheaper manufacturers. 

Poiret twills around $3 a yard and up 
have enjoyed a substantial business re- 
cently. 

The Kasha cloths produced by a num- 
ber of leading mills, which were pushed 
to some extent for this season, are ex- 
pected to be particularly well received 
for fall. 

Conservative merchants are not alto- 
gether pleased with the progress of 
events on tweeds. The unusual demand 
for quick deliveries of these fabrics has 
forced higher prices, a number of new 
lines have been brought out, and looms 
have been diverted to them in increasing 
quantity. Whatever may be said for the 
permanency of popular favor for this 
class of merchandise, it is certain that 
demand will not be maintained at its 
present pitch, and it is predicted that the 
inevitable slump will find floods of cheap 
goods on the market, and quantities of 
good merchandise tied up in sellers’ 
hands. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG. 
Main and McNab Streets 


Montreal Office: 
ROOM 400 
McGill Bldg. 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MFG. Co. 


Recognized as the Leading Manufacturers of 
BRAIDS, EDGINGS, TUBING 


| PROMPT SERVICE 
| RIGHT PRICES 





for trimming knit underwear 
MILLS: WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILA. 


Post Office Address: Logan Station, Philadelphia 





Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| TAPES, BRAI TAPES, BRAIDS AND BINDINGS 


“LION BRAND” 
NARROW WOVEN FABRICS 


HOFFMAN CORR MFG. CO. 


—__—_—_ siz Market St. SPINNING TAPES AND SPINDLE BANDING ritchie, ra. | 
Why Let Ice Close Plants? —— <— < 6lVUlQlSESSSSSSEEeESaEaEeEeE SSS" 







| Veneer Packing Cases 


We design, supervise 
construction and com- 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process. 
Textile 
and 


| ne, ave 


are Lighter and Stronger 


3-ply Veneer Packing Case 
Shoo! heir extreme lightness saves 28 
to Ha ibe. im freight on ease shipped. 
They are streager than | 

proof, water f and clean—ne eracks 
dirt to sift threagh. 

Write for prices and samples. 


Our Prices Are Convincing—Our Ser- 
vice is Quick. 


(Continued from page 31) 


which freeze to them and quickly 
build up a thick layer. Now, if the 
upper exposed part of the rack is 
housed in with a few steam pipes, suf- 
ficient heat will be transmitted down 
the bars to prevent the adhesion of the 
frazil. 












UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


Watch our Paraffin Attachment throw out the 
BURRS and SLUBS in your yarns. 


No more holes,” press-offs or broken needles in you 


WILTS VENEER CO.., Richmond, Va. 


knitting department. j 







It is not a case of heating the water 
but simply of giving the bars a minute 
increase of temperature. Similarly 
trouble in the wheels and_ gates 
will be prevented if the space around 
them is warmed or a very small 
amount of steam may at intervals be 
blown directly into the turbines to 
warm the metal surfaces. 

The formation of ice, whether it be 
anchor ice, frazil or sheet, is thus 
seen to be the result of a very delicate 
balancing of the forces of nature and 
the successful combat with the prob- 
lem will occur through intelligent and 
well-directed efforts to destroy this 
fine balance.—Builders. 





No more menaing or waste in your finishing department. 





L. T. IVES CO. 


Established 1874 Manafactarers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


Samples{sent on[frequest 


Knit Easy Paraffin Attachment Company 


25 SO. FRONT STREET, PHILA. 










Telephone Main 3593 


CROSBY & & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old South Building 
Potent and Patent Conses Trade Morks, 
Special a to Textile Invention 


Boston 





HARRY re KELLY & SONS, re ee 
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The Answer to a Great Demand 


The “ Reading ” zs the answer to a great demand for best quality full-fashioned 


hosiery. 


The “ Reading ” Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine has led the way for 20 years 
in the development of American made full-fashioned machines. It is used almost 
universally throughout the industry in the United States. 


Send for catalog which describes the machine in detail 


Textile Machine Works 


sIK@)OIL 


TRACE MARK 


for Silk Manufacturers and Silk Throwsters 


Every detail of the throwing plant, the various qual- 
ities and grades of the silk and the manufacture of 
the same are carefully studied and considered in the 
preparation ol 


Neats Foot 
SiiK@) OIL 


TRACE MAR 


We make absolutely only one oil and that is 


Neats Foot 
SILK@)OIL 


RADE MARK 
For Silk Manufacturers and Throwsters 


Every drum is tested before it is shipped and must 
be periect 


We will ship vou, prepaid, a sample drum strictly 


on approval on request. 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL COMPANY 
(Loos & Dilworth, Proprietors) 
THEO. WICKERSHAM, Manager 
3rd and Dock Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reading, Pennsylvania 


JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 
PASSAIC, N. J. 


BENSAPOL 


Efficient wool scouring agent 


INDIGOLITE 
For indigo discharge 


TEXTILE GUM 


For fabric printing 
SOLUBLE OILS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For stripping and discharge printing 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil assistant 
CREAM SOFTENERS 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations 


for 


Cotton, Wool and Silk 
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SILK GOODS 


Buyers Complain of 


Higher Silk Prices 


Despite Complaints Business Is Expand- 
ing and Manufacturers Assert Present 
Prices Are Below Replacement 
Events of the current week would 
em to indicate that buying for 
‘ring, in the silk piece goods market, 
has finally got under way. True, the 
demand is still narrow along certain 
lines; but, in the main, the increased 
call which was apparent last week has 
been sustained during the early part 
of the week, and as a result a firmer 
and more optimistic tone is noticeable 
in all sections of the trade. Prices are 
firm on their new levels; and as sev- 
eral manufacturers pointed out, there 
is no real reason for them to be other- 
wise, since the general price basis at the 
present time is below replacement cost. 
Prices, therefore, offer the main handi- 
cap to the present market and while 
the volume of business may continue 
to increase, it is the contention of well 
versed men in trade, that a satisfac- 
tory status will not materialize until 

prices are put on a higher basis. 

Will the Consumer Pay Advances? 
Of course, the high cost of raw ma- 
terial is the real bugaboo for manu- 
facturers. All hands agree that the con- 
sumer is not in any frame of mind to 
accept higher priced silk goods. Buyers 
are playing up this phase of the situa- 
tion in a strong way and declare that 
unless prices come down to lower levels 
business will be restricted to a marked 
extent. On the other hand buyers are 
operating in a fair way at the levels and 
if the demand continues to maintain its 
present extension, there will be no rea- 
son for complaint. Furthermore, in 
discussing the consumers’ attitude to- 
ward higher prices, certain factors de- 
clare that it might be well to bear in 
mind that the average woman does not 
hesitate at a slight price advance on a 
wanted article and copsequently if the 
demand is there, business will be main- 
tained. Of course, there is no gainsay- 
ing the probability that the volume of 
orders may be held down, but the threat 
of buyers that business will be abso- 
lutely dead seems to be without founda- 
thes 
Buyers Realize Mistake 

iyers who were in the market dur- 
ing December were advised to buy 
at the prices prevailing at that time. 
Both jobbers generally refused to oper- 
ate to any extent despite the fact that 
goods were being offered at sacrifice 
prices. Consequently when advances 
were made and buyers returned to the 
market the new levels appeared unusu- 
ally high. Raw silk had advanced, and 
for the first time in months prices were 
on a near replacement value basis. 
Since buyers realize they made the mis- 
take in not buying freely during the 
low price period, they are now trying 
bear” the market down to its previ- 
level. During the past few days 
> has been a slight easing up of 
silk prices with the result that 
rs are asserting that these lowering 
should be reflected in finished 
is prices. But manufacturers are 
ling firm on present prices and there 


seems to be nothing that would 
cate that prices would be 
near future. 


indi- 


lower in the 


Concerning Present Prices 

In fact, manufacturers’ prices would 
be “right” even though raw silk eased 
off one dollar per pound. Present 
prices of finished goods are based on 
$6.50 raw silk and manufacturers 
clare that it is only on a few certain 
lines that they are able to obtain near- 
replacement costs. For instance, when 
prices were named, they were named on 
a basis of $6.00-$6.50 raw silk, but due 
to an over-supply of goods and the nar- 
row demand the general price level fell 
away to a minimum with the result that 


de- 


When 

it was 

and now 
material, the 


Other fact 


tors 


the original price 
based on $6.00 raw 
with the advances in 


same price is | 


silk, raw 
yeing quoted 
‘ 

re they have 
e from $14.00 raw 
fact should be driven home 
who are asking for 


the 


| 
decla still 
goods in stock, mad 


lower 
raw 


because of 
market. 

Weil & Menas, silk piece 
goods manufacturers have moved their 
New York sales office and show rooms 
from 242 to 461 Fourth avenue. The 
new location will place this company 
in closer contact with the waist and 
dress trade. 

Ullman & Bloom, 


prices 
material 
Stern, 


sagging 


successors to the 


Despite the recent falling off of raw silk prices manufacturers 
of silk ribbons and silk piece goods point out that buyers cannot 


expect lower prices 


on the finished goods, since in general all 
prices have been based on $6.00-$6.50 raws. 


In general prices of 


silk goods and ribbons are expected to remain firm for the 


balance of the season. 





buyers were able to purchase goods 
at their own price ideas. When raws 
advanced the situation tightened and 
manufacturers readjusted prices to their 
initial levels. Even at these levels it is 
impossible for the manufacturer to 


make replacement costs since raws are 
considerably above the $6.00-$6.50 level. 


Silk Goods Trade Notes 


Joseph Berlinger, president of 
Berloe Silk Mills, Patterson, N. J., 
discussing the claim of certain buyers 
that present prices were unreasonably 
high, declared as follows: “Buyers at 
large do not fully appreciate the con- 
ditions as they really exist at the 
president time. Further, they have not 
stopped to analyse the manufacturers’ 
prices or they would never come out 
with the assertion that manufacturers 
were profiteering. I dare say that there 
is not one manufacturer of silks who is 
basing his prices on today’s costs of raw 
silk, The majority of mills ase figuring 
costs on a basis of $6.50 raw silk and I 
know for certain that several producers 
are quoting prices on certain materials 
based on even lower costs of raws. 
While there has been a decline in raw 
silk during the past few days, raws 
will have to come down a great deal 
more if the manufacturers can hope to 
continue present prices. I am not in 
sympathy with the high raw silk prices 
but since the manufacturer is con- 
fronted with a fact and not a theory, 
he must act accordingly.” 

Along the same line a certain selling 
agent declared that on a certain grade 
of silk he was quoting $2.50. He had 
advanced the price on this material from 
$1.75 at which price it was selling dur- 


the 


Georgette Silk Corp., now located at 
44 East 25th street, plan to take new 
quarters at 34 east 30th street on about 
Feb. 1. 
Howard 
years 


Naylor, for the past 25 
connected with the silk piece 
goods business, has moved his accounts 
from 357 Fourth avenue to the Chas. 
G. Aschmann & Co., 461 Fourth avenue. 

D. R. Grulich, formerly of the D. 
R. Grulich Co., Inc., 357 Fourth avenue, 
has associated himself with Rogers & 
Thompson, 266 Madison avenue, where 
he will act as general manager. Mr. 
Grulich has also brought certain of his 
former foreign and domestic accounts 
with him in his new connection. 

Chas. G. Aschmann & Co., 461 
Fourth avenue plan to take larger quar- 
ters on the second floor at their present 
address, after Feb. 1. 

Paisleys in crepe, satin and georgette, 
are selling freely in a certain sec- 
tion of the market. 

Canton crepe, selling 
section of the trade for $3.50, is 
moving in an active way. One seller 
reports that his stock of this material, 
very large a week ago, has been entirely 
depleted by the active demand of last 
week. 

Even though georgette was selling 
as low as 60 cents at one time last year, 
one factor reports he sold over 5,000 
pieces of this material at $1.15 as a 
result of holding firmly to his first 
price. “Quality was the answer,” the 
selling agent explained. 

E. A. Rieger has established himself 
in business at 315 Fourth avenue. He 
will import a considerable quantity of 
the most popular oriental numbers. He 
will handle silks from both Japan and 
China, including Shantung and pongee. 


yu 
c 


in a certain 





SUMMARY OF 


SILK CABLES 


Due to unsettled conditions the Bourse was closed on Monday, 
but reopened on Tuesday at 1800 yen for January, February and 
March. May was quoted at 1815. Late cables reported 1820 yen 
for January and 1860 yen for May, with a firmer tone prevailing. 
Italian and Chinese markets are fairly steady with comparatively 
small stocks available for early shipment. 


MARKETS 


Production Problem 


Confronts Ribbon Men 


Trade Debating ia stion of Feasibility of 
Manufacturing for Stock Demand 
Continues of Narrow Proportions 
With the demand continuing to be of 
narrow proportions the ril market 
presents no new the 
week. Prices are firm, but the ex- 
tremely narrow men 
in the trade a considerable amount of 
worry. Retailers are not buying in the 
anticipated volume despite the fact 
that their stocks are said to be almost 
nil. Certain factors declare that mil- 
linery buyers are beginning to show 
more interest in ribbons, but as yet 

this demand has 


not become general. 
Dresses recently brought out by dress- 
makers show an 


encouraging tendency 
toward ribbons, but comparatively little 
purchasing has taken place by this class 
of buyers. Nevertheless, in the absence 
of a real demand manufacturers are in- 
clined to look forward to the material- 
izing of these facts into a real trading 
movement. 


ybon 
really feature for 


demand is causing 


A Problem for Manufacturers 

In view of the small demand at the 
present time, manufacturers are unde- 
cided as to what policy of manufacture 
to follow. Certain producers are for a 
widespread and intensive curtailment of 
production, in order to bring buyers to 
a full realization of the seriousness of 
their hand-to-mouth buying policy. A 
further curtailing of production at this 
time, however, would prove to be dis- 
astrous to certain mills, say a number 
of selling agents, and while it might be 
productive of a scarcity of ribbons in a 
short time, it would nevertheless hurt 
the manufacturer as much as the jobber 


Conservative Production for Stock 

To the majority of men in the trade 
it looks as though the manufacturer 
would have to shoulder the burden of 
“carrying the bag” of surplus stocks, 
if any satisfactory volume of business 
for spring is to be done. Business for 
the past six months has been done in a 
hand-to-mouth way, and it is worthy of 
note that houses carrying large stocks 
of ribbons have been booking the ma- 
jority of the orders placed. The ten- 
dency of jobbers, retail buyers, and 
manufacturers in other lines, has been 
to buy ribbons when they are going to 
use them at once. No future buying 
of any consequence has taken place in 
some time, and in the opinion of well- 
versed factors in the trade this tendency 
will continue for the remainder of the 
season at least. Consequently they are 
advising manufacturers to mount a con- 
servative number of looms to operate 
for stock. 


Hazardous at Present Time 

Just at this time with a good deal 
of uncertainty hanging over the raw 
silk market the manufacturer is placed 
in a doubtful position. He fully realizes 
that if volume business for spring is 
to be done the manufacturer must do 
the gambling and run the risk of an 
active demand developing later on, or 
on the other hand he can curtail his 
operations still further and play a wait- 
ing game, with the prospects of a vol- 


(Continued on page 92) 
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ESTABLISHED 1892 


schell,Longstre 


230-2 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carded and Combed 


| 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers and 


Descriptions for 


Knitting and Weaving 


New York 


Boston Utica Reading 


McConnel & Co., Ltd. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


Spinners and doublers ot tine cotton yarns especially 


adapted tor the making of laces, voile, fine hosiery, 


dress goods and insulating wires 


H. M. REMINGTON 
American Representativ e 
113 Chestnut St.. Phile.. Pa 





26s—28s—30s 
BY SPECIAL PROCESS FROM, SELECTED COTTON 
Are Particularly and Especially 


BUILT TO KNIT 


Direct from Spinner to Knitter 


The Russell Manufacturing Company 
Alexander City, Alabama 







Philadelphia Sales Office, 437 Chestnut Street 
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RUSSELL YARNS 
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We Spin 
COTTON 
YARNS 


for Knitting, Weaving an 
Converting in all twists o 
cones, skeins, tubes and warps 


OMMMRLRAY SCTE YA A 





J. H. SEPARK, Sec’y and Treas. 
J. L. GRAY, V. P. and Gen’l Supt. 


‘. Gastonia, N. C. 
Mills at { Lincolnton, N. C. 


Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 


NTT ITNENTTTAAT 


GRAY-SEPARK YARNS are spun to the in- 
dividual requirements of our customers. Ask 


yourself what this would mean to ,the quality 
and reputation of your fabric. 


36s to 80s Single and Ply 
Combed Peeler-Right 
Twist 


36s to 50s Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler- 
Right or Reverse 
Twist 


MPT A 


20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply 
Combed Peeler-Reverse 
Twist 








General Sales Offices 
| 225 Fifth” Avenue, New York City 
(At 26th Street) 
H. A.” FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 
Telephones—Madison Square 7666, 7667, 7668, 7669 


— ——_—___—_______—_—— Branch Offices 
BOSTON GASTONIA PHILADELPHIA 





CHICAGO 








KING COTTON MILLS CORPORATION 


Mutual Building, Richmond, Va. 
Range: 14/1-24/1 










TEXTILES HAVE 
a SEEN THEIR WORST 
Liquidation has been through. 


Mills can now operate with more 
assurance. 


= VS ES 
REGISTERED US PAT. OFFICE 


MILLS:BURLINGTON.N.C. 


The wisdom of getting in touch with 
good yarn mills is obvious. 


LET US SERVE YOU 









ERWIN YARN AGENCY, Inc. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 


Mariner & Merchants Bldg., 


320 Broadway 
NEW YORK 

















Philadelphia, Pa. 


170 Summer Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 









ALPINE COTTON MILLS No. 1 
ALPINE COTTON ‘MILLS No_2 
BREVARD COTTON MILLS 


BUFFALO COTTON: MILLS 
LOCKE COTTON MILLS CO, 
OXFORD COTTON MILLS 
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QUOTATIONS 
.Cerrected at close of business Wednesday) 





SOUTHERN CARDED 
SINGLE SHBEINS—WARP TWIST 


o8s..29 —.. 208. .cccce 34 = 
.22-30 —.. BAG. ces 0% 3444—35 
..+-31L —31% BOWS 5 onus 35144—36 

..381%—.. ae a 

(oneee 32 —.. 40s.......60 — 


..380 —.. 2-248.....85 —.. 
S.....30 —81 2-26s. 36 «364 
3-128.....383 —.. 2-308..... 38 —39 
; 82 —32% 2-26s.....46 —48 

0 Ss =8¢ ~ -2 -408 50 —52 
vere eu 33 —33lg -40s high60 —65 

SINGLE WARPS 
108.....++ uu — BEB. cccccs 3%... 
188.....08 32 CB. .coce 37 —.. 
148. .cccce 32%—33 SOB... 00. 33 —40 
168... 3s —.. GOBeccccce 4... 
saab 33 —34 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 

31 — 2-248.....35 —36 

) 31%— 2-26s.....35 —387 

2 32 — 2-30s.....38 —39 
4s.....32 — 2-40s ord.52 —655 
2-16s..... 33 —34 2-40s high.60 —65 
9.908.600 34 —35 2-50s..... 75 —80 


8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 23- 
24c.; white, 28-29c.; 2-10s and 2-12s slack, 


-30c. 


HOSIERY CONES 
(Frame Spun) 


29 —.. 22p.....0% 344%4—35 
.29%—. 22 Jac-sil.37 Wee 
..30 —. 24s ° 5 —36 
{ 31—. BEB... 0c 37 —.. 
on oo, 30s reg....38 —40 
33 —. 30s ty’n in.36%4—37 
8 34 —. 408. ,.206- 564 —55 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 


WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
2-208.....65 —.. 2-50s..... 95 —1 00 
2- Ste conned - —_.. 2-60s..... 1 00—1 10 
2-36 ail —78 3-708... 1 25—1 30 
2-408 eeeee 1 —80 2-80s..... 1 35—1 50 

SINGLES 
43 —44 Os 6 c's a wie 55 —56 
4s 44 —45 DORs bh e40en 68 —70 
lés ..45 —46 ee 75 —78 
18s 46 —.. GOe....00% 90 —96 
is -51 —52 TOG. es nass 1 10—1 15 
28s ..54 —55 SOB. ccccee 1 35—1 40 
BASTERN PEELERS 
SINGLE CONES 
Carded. Combed 
8s 383 — a4 
Bai ksaechakne een 3. 455 — 
4 386 — 46 — 
(vate ab ares 37 — ‘aT — 
eae4.ee 338 — 4sa8 — 
ee reek 39 — a0 — 
isvecnne sew 42 — 51 — 
eee Tk 43 — 52 — 
Dirck ied ee winepasn 45 — 56 — 
eee Tee 7— 58 — 
Rect asaneenanawna a9 — 60 — 
5645n tae ne ee -- 6— 
Rkincvéisscnsanatoe 65 — %&=— 
BEDs so cesesnneucess - sel 
WER. cc cccccvcccsces _ 106 — 


3-208.....65 —.. 2-388..... ss = 
2-248.....69 —.. 2-408..... s6 — 
2-388..... zs —.. 2-50s..... 1 00— 
2-308.....758 —.. 2-60s8..... 1 10— 
2-349..... *— 2-708..... 1 26— 
2-368.....81 — 2-808..... 14 


8-138..... 


3-145.....61 —. 2-368..... 33 
3-16a..... cs —. 2-38s..... 3s = 
2-185.. cs —. 2-408..... ss — 
2-208..... wT —. 2-50s..... 1 60— 
2-228.....69 —. 2-608..... 1 10— 
«nad 1 —. 2-708..... 1 30— 
2-260.....738 —. 3-808..... 1 46— 
2-385... %™—. 


MERCERIZED CONES 
(Combed, Ungassed) 


85 —90 2-458..... 1 O07—1 12 

..88 —92 2-50s8..... 1 12—1 18 

en --95 —1 00 2-60s..... 1 25—1 30 
2-405.....1 0O—1 05 


2-708..... 1 560—1 55 


Prices Off Generally; 
Business Still Quiet 





Concessions by Spinners Establish Lower 
Basis—Buyers Stay Out of Market 
Expecting Further Weakness 

A general softening in prices on most 
counts of cotton yarns is noted this week. 
That is, small sales have been put 
through at prices which buyers have 
been bidding for the last week or two, 
spinners making concessions from their 
asking prices in order to turn inquries 
into orders. Volume buying is still en- 
tirely absent from the market, however, 
and it is very evident that buyers are ex- 
pecting further reductions. Trade as a 
whole continues exceedingly dull; there 
is no “snap” to the market an any de- 
scription of yarn, and the fate of prices 
will be decided by a decision in the con- 


test between spinner and buyer. Which 
will give in first will be determined 
largely, if not entirely, by the raw 


material market. 
Small Export Business 

Small export business has been done in 
duck and knitting yarns, but the size of 
the orders are admitted to be compara- 
tively insignificant. A salesman who re- 
turned empty handed this week from a 
thorough tour of up state knitters re- 
ports none of them willing to buy at 
present levels. There continues to be 
great irregularity in quotations, and an 
exact quotation of market values is most 
difficult. The price at which business 
can be done today on any count is de- 
cided wholly on the individual position 
in which individual buyers and sellers 
find themselves. 


Cotton Fluctuations Unsettling 

Raw materals fluctuations have had 
a most unsettling effect. Yarn dealers 
are at a loss to account for the recur- 
rent weaknesses in cotton, and blame 
them entirely on speculative interests in 
this city. According to their way of 
thinking, there is no legitimate reason 
for cheaper cotton, and many feel that 
much higher prices will be realized in 
the not far distant future. The early 
part of this week witnessed further de- 
clines in spot and future quotations, 
spots in New York declining 40 points 
on Wednesday. As long as this sort of 
thing continues there is little likelihood 
of real business in yarns. 

Prices Hard to Quote 

Prices which may be quoted as fairly 
representative of the market are 33c. for 
2-20s skeins with 26s at 36 to 36M%c. and 
30s at 38 to 39c.; shading of prices on 
30s is reported. For two-ply warps, 32c. 
is about the market for 14s, with busi- 
ness on 20s possible at around 34c. A 
small sale of 10s hosiery yarn on cones 
is reported at 29c., but the conditions 
governing this sale were unusual, and 
29t4c. is the lowest figure which may 
properly be given as the market; 20s 
are at 34c. 





N. Y. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 


A. R. Newcombe, sales manager for 
the Johnston Mills Co., cotton yarns, 
has just returned to his office at 346 
Broadway, after an operation and an ab- 
sence of about two weeks. Mr. New- 
combe is being congratulated upon his 
speedy recovery. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co., 


Inc., yarn 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


HAMILTON MFG. COMPANY 
TREMONT and SUFFOLK MILLS 
and other milis furnishing full range of all numbers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


BUY GROVES YARN 


HIGH GRADE COMBED PEELERS.--50’s to 70's 


Representatives: 
F. S. WEtTZELI 
400 Chestnut St 


Phila., Pa 


FEDERAL SALes Co., E. G 
SO Boylston St 
Boston, Mass. 


HARPER 
226 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Il. 









LOWELL YARN COMPANY 


Main Office: 308 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Providence, R. I.: 17 Exchange St. 
N. Y. Office: 200 Fifth Avenue 


Southern Office: Lowell, N. C. 


Spinners to Consumers 


Carded and Combed Peeler single 
and ply Cones, Skeins, Warps, Tubes 


For Knitting and Weaving Trade 


VAN COURT CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative 














Whites, Stock 
Dyed and 
Heathers 


Cotton 
Yarns 


of Quality All of COLUMBUS, GA. 
FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 











FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Millis 
88 to 30s Extra Carded 





T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of the finest classes of 
Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair, and Linen Yarns and Threads 
119 9 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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Cotton Yarn Markets — Continued 


merchants of New York, have trans- 
ferred their Gastonia, N. C., office to 213 
Kinney Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. E. O. 
Jennings, in charge of the old office at 
Gastonia, has been transferred to the 
new Office in Charlotte. A. M. Fairley, 
Jr., will travel out of the Charlotte office 
over the Southern territory. Mr. Jen- 
nings has represented Paulson, Link- 
roum & Co., Inc., in the South for over 
a year. Mr. Fairley was formerly with 
Edward S. Reid Co., of Charlotte, N. C. 


Further Recessions 


Cotton Yarns Show Weakness, with No 
Real Demand 

PHILADELPHIA.—A quiet and unsatis- 
factory market is the situation reported 
in cotton yarns this week. As one fac- 
tor expressed it, “The market has no 
friends.” Demand for yarns is reported 
limited and confined to small lots, so 
there is no chance for any volume of 
business. Naturally there is strong 
competition for business offered, and 
prices show the effects by further re- 
cessions. Spinners are declared to be 
showing signs of weakening, as offers 
of lower prices are said to be made here 
and there, as spinners are looking for 
business to continue their mills in oper- 
ation. 

The continued weakness of the cotton 
market, cannot help but have effect 
upon buyers in causing them to delay 
still further their purchases, and as a 
result there is absence of business on 
goods or yarns. Consequently produc- 
tion of yarns is still well ahead of con- 
sumption here, and with stock lots held 
here and there throughout this market, 
prices are noted well below the prevail- 
ing figures asked by spinners. This 
situation makes for irregularity. 

Weavers Poor Buyers 

Many of the prices freely noted are 
declared to be below costs of produc- 
tion. For example 2-30s warps, figur- 
ing on 18c. cotton, one spinner asserted 
cost him exactly 38c. landed in this city, 
without any profit. Yet this yarn is 
being quoted out of stock here at 36%4 
to 38c., with spinners asking from 38 to 
40c. On 2-20s this same spinner stated 
his cost of production was 34c. landed, 
without anything for profit, and yet that 
is the price named for this yarn out of 
stock, with sales at 34 and 34%c. Prices 
ire firmer on 2-40s because of high cost 
»f staple cottons and a better sold-up 
condition on these yarns. From 55 to 
70c, is noted according to breaking 
trength, with 100 to 105 Ibs. at 58 to 
99c., and 115 to 120 Ib. at 66 to 70c. 
Vith little demand for average weav- 
ng yarns, low prices are noted out of 
tock such as 3-8s waste, 21%c; 2-16s 
keins, 30c.; 2-20s tubes, 30c.; 20s single 

arps, 32'%4c.; 2-26s tubes, 26c. 

Interest in Good Frame Spun 

A fair demand is reported for good 
rade carded knitting yarns for under- 

ar. Hosiery continues a minor issue 

this field. Average 10s are noted 
0% to 3lc.; 18s at 33% to 34c.; 14s 

Id 31 to 33c.; 24s average at 35c., with 

good yarn at 37c., and good 26s at 
8c.; average 30s at 38 to 40c., with high 
rade yarns at 42 to 45c.; 40s carded 
plicing are noted 52 to 55c. 

Combed Yarns Quiet 

Combed yarns are reported in scat- 

red and limited demand, and business 
s quiet. Single yarns are declared to 
e erratic as those with a large produc- 
on to sell are letting little business get 


away from them, and buyers of small 


lots are getting them at almost their 


own price. Consequently, figures noted 
in another column represent asking 
prices, with sales made below these 
levels. Ply yarns are not quite so er- 
ratic, although here again competition 
causes irregularity with weak spots 
noticeable. Mercerizers are not figur- 
ing much in buying just now. It is dif- 
ficult to quote prices accurately, as all 
depends upon circumstances. Mer- 
cerized yarns are still feeling the effects 
of the heavy demand for worsted and 
mixtures for heather stockings, and 
business is not brisk. Many factors 
however, are inclined to look for a de- 
cline in the excessive popularity of 
these lines and a consequent return to 
mercerized and silk goods. 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 

The Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co., Phil- 
adelphia, has removed its offices to lar- 
ger quarters, rooms 214-215 Mariner & 
Merchants’ Building, 3rd and Chestnut 
streets. 

Cameron & Pfingst, Inc., Philadelphia, 
mercerized, cotton and silk yarns, have 
removed their offices from 318 Mariner 
& Merchants’ Bldg, 300 Chestnut 
Street, to larger and more extensive 
quarters, rooms 405-406 in the same 
building. 


A Waiting Market 


Buyers and Spinners of Cotton Yarn In- 
fluenced by Present Uncertainties 

Boston.—The continued decline in 
raw cotton prices and the uncertainty 
surrounding the wage situation in New 
England, plus the comparatively slow 
opening of new fall lines, have caused 
most buyers of cotton yarns to adhere 
to a waiting policy, and most spinners 
have sufficient unfilled orders to allow 
them to follow the same policy; selling 
pressure, however, has increased on 
most staple counts, but has been con- 
fined to comparatively few spinners, 
and to a few dealers who own yarns 
below recent minimum prices. 

Can’t Spin Cotton Futures 

If it were possible to spin cotton 
futures then concessions in yarn prices 
proportionate to the decline in the for- 
mer might have been expected but actual 
cotton of good spinning grade has now 
declined proportionately and there has 
been no reduction in production costs 
warranting concessions in yarn prices 
of as much as 5 per cent. Well ma- 
tured and even running grades of cot- 
ton suitable for weaving yarns, and of 
white cotton suitable for hosiery yarn 
are scarce and relatively firm in price. 
This scarcity is most acute on extra 
staples of this character. Furthermore, 
the opinion is very general that these 
cottons will be decidedly h 
price before they are lower 


gher in 


Yarn Supply and Demand 
The rumor that stocks of both carded 
and combed yarns of staple « 
increasing in the South cannot be 
stantiated, and is not reflected in the 
attitude of the majority of spinners and 
dealers. Dealers who buy and sell for 
their own account report comparatively 
few weak holdings, and it may be taken 
for granted that if there are any con- 
siderable stocks they will be picked up 
by dealers rather than by consumers. 
Effect of Wage Reduction 
As has been previously noted in 
these columns those who are 


unt 


are 
sub- 


buyers 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX AND EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 


ORSWELL MILLS 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


COTTON YARNS 
All Qualities 


Cotton and Worsted Yarn 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 


J. B. JAMIESON COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


Correspondence Solicited 


77 Summer Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


WHITE HOSIERY YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 


415 Trust Company of Georgia Building, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


O: Ss. HAWES @ BRO. 


COTTON 


YARNS 


ROLDWOLE 


COMPANY 
52 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 


THE JOHN F. TRAINOR COMPANY 


320 Broadway 


New 
Cotton Yarns 


York 


JOHN F, STREET @ CO, 


CHICAGO 


12 So. Water Street 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, 
PHILADELPHIA 


R. I. 


NEW YORE 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Brown Building 


ALBERT RAU & CO., 


Carded or Combed 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


COTTON 


88 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


Warp Mercerizing for the 


BOSTON, MASS. 


YARNS 


EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 
Trade 


Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


SPECIAL PROCESS 


441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA | 
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Cotton Yarns 
4s to 80s 


Combed, Carded, and Double Carded 
Cones, Tubes, Warps, Skeins, Cops 


Johnston Mills Co. 


We invite comparisons of Johnston 
Quality Yarns with others. Such a 
test brings out the cleanliness, soft- 
ness and unusual strength of these 
yarns. . . 7 


NEW YORK: 346 Broadway PHILADELPHIA: 308 Chestnut St. 


CHATTANOOGA: 820 James Bidg. CHARLOTTE: 224 So. Tryon St. 


| é Johnston Quality Yarns 


4. ey eee a s ” 
: a ee : ae af a Sar aad 
¢ < 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING Co. 
Tryon, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
Phone: Lombard-1519 Drexel Building 
W. R. DILLMORE, Representative 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Office, 911 James Building 


High Grade Mercerized Yarns 


Our Specialty 
SINGLE 
Mercerized Yarns 
for Splicing 


Wire or Write Us for Prices and Samples 
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COTTON PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


COTTON YARNS 


Empire Building 
PHILADELPHIA 


it eater ea acetate 


PAULSON, LINKROUM&Co. 


INC. 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING AND KNITTING 
WE SPECIALIZE IN COTTON YARNS 


FOR EXPORT 


rr 0 com 


52 LEONARD STREET 
NEw YorRK, U.S.A. 


CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 








Cotton Yarn Markets—Contd. 


expecting that the wage reduction in 

S T E V E N S New England mills will result in lower 
yarn prices are almost certain to be 

YARN CO disappointed. Accompanying _ strikes 
. may unsettle the market temporarily, 

but the ultimate effect of this wage re- 
adjustment will be to stimulate confi- 
dence in buyers of finished goods and 
result in a more active demand for the 
latter, thus creating demand for an in- 
creased yarn production. Unbalanced 
production caused by strikes is more 
apt to help than injure the yarn trade. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Thomas Street 
NEw YorRK CITY 


Few Quotable Changes in Prices 
It is a fairly safe assumption that 
most of the offers or sales below re- 
cent minimum prices represent a 
COTTON YARNS quality reduction rather than a price 
reduction. Yarns sold below a basis 
of 3lc. for 10s southern cones, 33c. 
for 2-20s southern skeins and $1.00 for 
2-60s southern combed peeler warps 
é ; are almost certain to be found in this 
Providence R I. 325 Hospital Trust Bldg- |} cjass) It is equally true of eastern 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. combed peeler cones sold below a basis 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade of 48c. for 18s, and eastern 2-60s 
combed peeler warps sold below $1.10. 
High grade 18s combed peeler cones 
cannot be had below 50c., and spinners 
of high grade 2-60s combed peeler 
warps claim that they cannot be spun 


The Macrodi at a profit ron Snee $1.20 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14 years of the Two-Ply and Combed Yarns Best in Mid- 
hardest mill use has dem- West Center 
onstrated that it is Cuicaco.—Conflicting factors seem t 
: be trying to force the cotton yarn mar- 
Durable . Economical ket both up and down, with results 
slightly in favor of lower prices. 

Spinners claim that present prices do 
not let them out without a loss on sing 
carded yarns. At the same time de- 
mand has not been such as to bring 
prices up to where they should be, tak- 
ing present day costs into consideration, 


MACRODI FIBRE COMPANY |} *°7.{Ris class of yarn, 


Two-ply yarn sellers fared 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island ; I Rh ' : 
somewhat better, for the last week or 


so, as well as the combed vyarn_ spin 
ner. Some mills report that they have 


BRANCH -OFFICES 





Wavering Market 





Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 


Prompt Deliweries 



















enough business booked to keep their 

Phone Pawt. 2618 Converter plants running for 60 to 90 day s ahead 
Single 10s carder are quoted from 31 

~ to 34c., according to quality; 20s at 33! 

to 36c. in white, with the tinged one or 

tie two cents less; 30s at 37 to 40c.: 2-10s 

‘aa carded, soft twist, 31 to 33c.: 2-20s at 

JACOB PERCELAY |] 35c.; 2-305, 37 to 3%. ; 2-40s, 52 to 56 


Price on single 10s, combed is 44c.: 
20s combed, 48c.: 30s, 56c.: 50s, 95c. to 
$1.00: 2-40s, Combed lisle, 85 2-50s, 
$1.00. 

Mercerized varns seem to be about 
the same as last week: 2-30s combed 
peeler at 90c.; 2-40s, $1.10.; 2-50s, $1.20 
to $1.25; 2-60s, $1.35 to $1.45. 


COTTON 


YARN 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Australian Cotton in London 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—The arrival in 
London of the first installment (168,000 
pounds) of Queensland, Australia, cot 
ton sold under the new agreement with 
the British Cotton Growers Association 
is reported to the Department of Com- 
merce by Commercial Attache Tower at 
London. It is stated that a second ship- 
ment of 94,000 pounds followed soon 
afterwards. The statement is made that 
: = in Queensland there are 50,000,000 acres 
: eso of land available for cotton production. 
VF = As production in great quantity’s de- 
pendent on the supply of labor, it would 
appear that the fate of Australia’s fu- 
ture cotton output is closely bound up 
with the trend of immigration legis- 
lation. 
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Cotton Yarns 


of Quali 


Quality: —We invite in- 
quiries from the Knitter 
who puts Quality above 
Price—Who 1s proud of 
his product and guards it 
jealously. Cannon Yarns 
are dependable—- The same 
high quality is maintained 


year after year. 


The yarn 1s the product 
of our own mills, and back 
of every pound is the 


guarantee of 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 


From Spinner Direct to Manufacturer 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Amsterdam 
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a YARN & PROCESSING CO. | Re 
Mount Holly, N. C. oy 

° 2 hac 

Spinners and Mercerizers | 6 

HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS — l6s to 80s | . 

Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills | tior 
General Office, Mount Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. i 
Representatives tio 

H. B. ROBIE. 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia : M 

000 

— ; 
ms coon | GEORGE E. KENNEDY | | ° 
j to 
er e & MERCERIZED ; bl 
Silk : 


CAMERON & PFINGST, Inc. 
Drexel! Bullding PHILADELPHIA 


Cotton Yarn : 


3s 
| 2 308 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


Reading Office, 16 So. 4th Street 
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D. H, MAuney, Pres. PHIL. S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. Jno. J. GroneE, 2nd Vice-Pres. 7 
T ‘era aoe ace . J 
CARV ER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. J. S. P. CARPENTER, Treasurer D. A. RUDISILL, Secretary J 
366 Broadway, New York Mauney-Steel ( ompany C 
Selling Agents for U. S. and Canada | CO I TON YARNS 

Kammgarnspinnerei Interlaken, A. G. AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
(Interlaken Worsted Mills) Interlaken, FROM PRODUCER> DIRECT TO CONSUMER . 
Switzerland. 2837 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. h s 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I i \ 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C w 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT | T 

SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 4 
: N cS, CONN. c 
MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. THE 5. &. BOR TGORERT ©C., ee : 
HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS St, the, hiee B 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins,-an4 Chain Wraps In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics M 
s Vor Wooten Mite) wesmuz | || NOVELTY YARNS Zoucie:Bouresreamd COTTON WARPS O8, Reams; Jacks : 
FAST BLACKS & COLORS { a Specialty } DIRECT Wool, Worsted, Mohel? nad Slik ae In Fancy Twist, natalia, Lit 
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Cotton Markets 





otton Sells Lower; 
Poor Trade Reports 


rices Sent Back to Low Levels of Last 
November—Revival of Goods De 
mand Needed 
The cotton market has been under 
essure during the entire week, so far 
least as futures have been concerned. 
he rally of about 3c. per pound from 
he low level of last November to the 
gh points touched at the reopening 
the market after New Year’s day, 
ad been largely due to expectations of 
.pidly improving trade with the open- 
ing of the New Year. Instead, trade 
advices have shown greater depression, 
and the result has been liquidation of 

1 long lines. Naturally the weakness 
of the futures market has checked any 
tendency toward an improvement in the 
demand for goods, and while there has 
been no general pressure of spot offer- 
ings in the South, there have been small 
lots for sale at a gradually easing basis. 
Reports of an easing spot situation be- 
came more numerous toward the end 
of the week, and March contracts which 
had sold at 19.20c. on Jan. 3, broke to 
16.45c. on Thursday, the lowest level 
touched since they sold at 16.10c. on 
Nov. 12. 

There has been no change in the posi- 
tion statistically to account for the ex- 
treme weakness of the market. If 
anything, the ginning report on opera- 
tions up to Jan. 16, as published last 
Monday morning, pointed to a total 
yield slightly under rather than over the 
Government’s crop estimate of 8,340,- 
000 bales. Some talk of possible mill 
curtailment was heard toward the end 
of the week, but for all that was known 
in the trade, actual mill consumption has 
been proceeding at the same rate as for 
the last two or three months, pointing 
to a total for the season of 13,000,000 
bales or over, including linters. The 
facts are, however, that demand has 
slackened in a way which certainly sug- 
gests that this rate of distribution will 
not be maintained for the whole year 
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and the reports of poor trade which 
vecanaencantaaae ae 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed —For week—, Closed 
tion, Jan. 18. High. Low. Jan. 25. steal 
J ary ...17.66 17.90 16.98 .. 
February ..17.65 17.75 17.00 17.00 —.65 
March ..... 17.64 17.94 17.05 17.05 —.59 
April Zech 17.54 17.57 16.83 16.83 —.71 
May 543% 17.29 17.57 16.68 16.68 —.61 
J 17.06 17.18 16.50 16.50 —.56 
J cede 16.83 17.07 16.24 16.25 —.58 
Aucust ...0.- 16.73 16.80 16.10 16.10 —.63 
S nber .16.48 16.55 15.90 15.90 —.58 
( er ....16.23 16.45 15.68 15.68 —.55 
N nber ..16.12 16.25 15.60 15.60 —.52 
I iber ..16.03 16.30 15.52 15.52 —.51 
-OT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans. pool. 
F — ) So ee 18.05c. 16.75¢c. 10.184. 
s lay, Jan. 21...18.05c. 16.75c. Holiday 
Monday, Jan. 28....17.75c. 16.50c. 10.24d. 
z lay, Jan. 24....17.75c. 16.50c. 9.914. 
W sday, Jan. 25.17.35c. 16.25c. 9.87d. 
T jay, Jan. 26...16.70c. 15.50c. 9.72d. 
OT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Spot This Last 
Prices. Week. Year. 
( Re peda vane 16.70c. 350,416 385,430 
rieans .-16.25c. 331,423 473,879 
O caceensereen 15.75c. 19,728 22,095 
§ i pce taank 16.38c. 154,566 155,972 
C WOME chs ap cote . 90,877 241,083 
wi ROTO. oe <watinie 41,827 38,136 
N Ean eeewws 16.50c. 139:678 69.714 
E UD ccussukan 17.25¢ 1,696 4,310 
A ie venceouwera 16.19c. 136,919 162,528 
M Bl) wy casa eae 17.50c. 246,424 383,713 
St Wes 4 cine caste 18.00c 28,633 22,302 
H ea re oth acon oa 16.60c. 304,088 383,591 


had been coming in from nearly all 
directions have evidently been a disap- 
pointment to holders of long contracts 
and to spot holders also. 

With reference to acreage prospects, 
the point now being stressed is the fact 
that there is no substitute for cotton 
that is likely to give the grower better 
returns. Last spring grains were 
relatively higher than cotton. At pres- 
ent they are relatively cheaper and the 
question is raised as to what the south- 
ern farmer is to plant if he does not 
plant cotton. Weather conditions in the 
belt have been favorable with good rains 
reported and lower temperatures. It is 
not altogether certain that it has been 
cold enough to kill off the weevil but the 
rains have been putting a good season 
in the ground in most localities, and 
there is at least the possibility of a 
larger crop next year if the acreage is 
increased. This tendency toward a 
more optimistic view of coming crop 
prospects has naturally intensified the 
effect of the unsettling advices which 
have been coming in from Manchester 
and the domestic goods markets. The 
disturbances reported in Egypt as well 
as the Indian boycott are complicating 
the Lancashire outlook and there were 
cables here late last week suggesting 
increased curtailment among the British 
mills. 

The census report showed 7,913,971 
bales ginned to Jan. 16 compared with 
12,014,742 for the same time last year. 
Ginning between Jan. 1 and 16 amounted 
to only 28,093 bales compared with 
98,000 for the same period ginned dur- 
ing the same period from the growth 
of 1916, which was the earliest ginned 
crop previously on record. After Jan. 
16 ginning from the crop of 1916 
amounted to only about 220,000 bales. 
There will be only one more ginning 
report this season. It will be issued 
March 20th, giving preliminary figures 
on the final crop. 

Thursday’s closing prices in the lead- 
ing spot markets of the country are 
given below with the usual comparisons. 


Jan, Jan. Last 
Markets. 19. 26. Chge. Year. Sales 
Galveston .17.40 16.20 —1.20 14.00 38,680 
N. Orleans.16.75 15.50 —1.25 14.35 5,600 
Mobile ....16.25 15.25 -—1.00 14.00 320 
Savannah ..... rer cooe SHS 22568 
INGUROI ccc ésce 15.75 ee 14.00 992 
New York..18.05 16.70 —1.35 15.65 eee 
Augusta ...16.00 waa coee 26.00. 1,486 
Memphis ..18.00 17.25 — .75 14.50 5,600 

St. Louis...18.00 18.00 eos S650 
Houston ...17.35 15.85 -—1.50 13.10 14, 399 
Dallas 16.95 15.45 -—1.50 9,266 

The following differences on and off 


middling are given as compiled from | 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday. 
The cotton grades marked ** are not 


deliverable on contract: 
WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age. 
M. F. ......2.00¢ 32.00 2.00¢ 2.75¢ 2.13f 
S @ Macacs 1.50% 1.50¢ 1.50% 2.25¢ 1.65¢ 
G. M. ......1.00f 1.00f 1.00¢ 1.257 1.08f 
om Be scevccs -50F -50F 75¢ -58Ft 
S. L. M.....1.00% 1.00° 1.00° .63° -89° 
Et Me sasedves 2.25° 2.50% 2.00% 1.75% 2.10% 
**S. G. O....3.25% 4.00% 3.00° 2.75° 3.30° 
We: CA oaks 4.25° 6.00° 4.00% 4.00% 4.35° 
YELLOW TINGED 
**S. G. M....Even. Even. Even. .25f -03¢ 
GO. BE. csncce seer .50° .50° .13° .46° 
S. M. .......31.80° 1.66° 1.60° 1.18° 1.36° 
**Middling .2.50° 2.00° 2.50% 2.13 2.36° 
**S. L. M...3.50° 3.50% 3.50% 38.00% 3.48° 
°*L. M. ....4.50°% 4.50% 4.50° 4.00% 4.48° 
YELLOW STAINED 
°*G. M. ....3.00° 2.00° 2.25° 1.50° 2.20° 
ees. M. --8.00° 3.00° 3.25% 2.50° 3.10° 
condilag -4.00° 3.50° 450° 4.25° 4.15° 
BLUE STAINS 
**G. M -3.00° 2.00° 2.75% 2.00° 2.689 
ees. M -3.50° 3.00° 3.75° 3.00° 3.58° 
**Middling | -4.50° 3.50% 6.00% 4.00% 4.50° 


* Off middling. 


¢t On middling. 
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MANOMET MILLS 


WHERE QUALITY COUNTS 


BETTER BUSINESS COMING 


When buyers will give more consideration to the quality of 
the goods they buy than to the price limits imposed by a low 
pocketbook. The mills that have persistently maintained 
their quality will be the first to feel this change. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


SELLING AGENTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA :: 


BOSTON :: CHICAGO 





DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


Mercerized 
Yarns 


Le 


YU ™_ 


We tie nothing but 
weavers’ knots 


MEEEEEEEEqqEEqqqqqqq@E@CEEEECECEEEEEEEEEEqqHEHEEEEEt«tte 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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D. Mackintosh and Sons Co. 


Established 1868 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
Carded and Combed Cottons 


White and Colored 
From Long Stapled American and Peruvian Cottons 
For Woolen, Worsted and Knit Goods Manufacturers 
Cotton Yarn Manufacturers 


On Tubes, Cones, Jackspools, Beams, Skeins 
6 to 30s in Grey, Colors and Blends 


: 
. ‘ 
oe.) » 4 

re : ~ 
ns it bs : aS 


Worcester Bleach & Dye Works Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1861 
Bleachers, Dyers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
and Warps 


Winding on Cops, Tubes or Cones Founded 1884 Seameeieiiiauen 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 
Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 


COTTON YARNS 7 
SPECIAL MERINO 
For Knitting and Weaving . 


Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





Trenton Ave. and Tioga Street Philadelphia, Pa. 








| UH CMIC@nn tty 


| Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 














CLARENCE L. MEYERS 
YARNS | 


N Drexel Building, Philadelphia K 









O44 









FRED FRIEDLANDER 
226 West Adams St., Room 330 i" Chicago 


Western Representative 
FRANKLIN D’OLIER & CO., COTTON YARNS 
DEARNLEY BROS. WORSTED SPINNING CO., Inc. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 








DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manwfacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 


; ,_ Bos, Unholatery J. J. KENYON MFG. CO. sick rinisiTAPES and BRAID 
Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, as and Electric ubing, raids an 

Novelties. Better work, prompter, better service than you get elsewhere. 
T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. *“ts!;"*" Philadelphia, Pa. GLAZED AND COLORED YAR NS 










1845 ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. 
For Manufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





Everything for Textile Printers 
And fer Bleachers, Dyers end Pintshers COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
Engraving Machinery and Supplies saucers ees gy ® Secaara 

Chas. A. Johnson & Co., 25 Walker Street, New York City 


; Advice Based on our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Branch Office: 15 Pine Street, Providence, R. I. 






Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc., at your Service 


E. J. McCAUGHEY, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 









SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 
or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 


EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., Inc. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Sales Office Drexel Bldg. 
Sedgley Ave. and L Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











, 4 : = ba i 
RHODE ISLAND. PROCESSING—CO. NES as: 
converters of — oo Scat 
et wine eee DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 
Pal ite! i ee Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Co 
Mills at Coventry, R.1. b RY ati sy nari AF a WHITE and COLORED SINGLE call PLY _ a” SELL DIRECT = an 
~ amguveunuyurenervcvccnesecennann cancer nena eee eT TTT 
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Low Grade Staples Active 


Their Prices Remain Stationary While 
Middling Shows 3-Cent Decline 
\Mempuis, Tenn.—The impression pre- 
iils that a large short interest exists 
1 the low grade cottons here. Credence 

given to this view by the fact that 
ere has been a decline of about three 
nts a pound in the price of basis, mid- 
ng, while the price of certain of the 
w grade staples remain stationary. 
he explanation is offered that contracts 
ere entered upon at a time when some 
ttons were selling as low as 3% cents 
pound, it having been assumed that 
supply of low grades would con- 
nue plentiful at relativciy very low 
Most™of the inquiry during the 
been for cottons below the 
erade of low middling, for which buyers 
ere willing to pay from 14 to 17 cents, 
it very little of such business is re- 
sulting in sales. Yazoo City reports a 
sale of strict good ordinary to strict low 
middling, off color, 1 1-16 cotton at 12c. 
‘actors report that the supply of strict 
middling white cotton is getting scarce 
and that there is no very large supply of 
middling. This idea may be somewhat 
dificult to reconcile with the highly 
favorable conditions under which the 
w crop was picked. 
Clarksdale, Miss., reports the sale of 
. to 1%-inch staples grading middling 
good middling at 44 cents, the highest 
price mentioned in sales reports during 
recent weeks. Greenwood has sold one 
f middling to strict middling full 
13-16 staple at 33 cents, while another 
, middling 1 3-16 to 1%, at 26 cents, 
eported from the same point. Aver- 
opinion of buyers and factors, this 
rket, places the market on 1% inch 
les, grade middling, at 1,150 to 1,400 
middling. Middling is 
juoted here at 17.75 cents. 


ilues. 


( k has 


ts on basis, 


n interest in the campaign to pre 
tan increase in cotton acreage seems 


lacking; this indicates to most ob 
rs that the financial strain has been 
tely relieved and that growers are 
rward with confidence to the 

r of a new crop. 
iphis stocks are being gradually 
ed week by week, and now total 
ximately 120,000 bales less than 


lid at this time last year, and are 
t equal to the total held at this time 
this notwithstanding that 
vear, \ug. 1, 
year’s by about 16,500 bales 


Vears ago; 


pts this since exceed 


Price Movements 
sis, middling, 10 markets, averaged 
Saturday, 17.36 the pre- 
week, with the quotation ranging 
16.50 at Montgomery, Ala., to 17.75 
nphis; the 10 markets report sales 
44.228 bales, against 53,970 the pre- 
and 42,337 bales the week 
Memphis quotations were re- 
the week's sales. totaled 
ales, against 9,000 the previous 
and 9.400 the week before. On the 
' actual sales prices of premium 
Ss are quotable as follows: Strict 
ng 1% staples, 30 to 35 cents; 
t middling 1 3-16 stap'es, 26 cents to 
strict middling 1% staples, 24 
1 1-16-inch cottons in grades 
t middling, 19 to 22 cents. 


against 


Wee k 


25 points 


é nts: 


cents: 


Receipts and Shipments 
ss receipts during the week were 
5 bales, against 21,979 bales last 
and 39,268 bales the vear before; 
shipments 23,122, against 23,663 and 
38850; net receipts 4,089, against 9,404 
19,699, making total since Aug. 1, 


Cotton Markets—Continued 
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net, 284,318, against 267,959 and 378,128. 
The total stock is 251,411 bales, a de- 
crease of 6,000 for the week, against 
373,557 last year, a decrease of 2,000 for 
that week, and against 243,293 the year 
before, an increase of 400 for that week. 
The unsold estimated, in the 
hands of Memphis factors is 164,000 
bales, against 277,000 last vear and 150,- 
000 the year before. 


stock, 


Extra Staple Cottons 


Radical Decline in Egyptians, But Shorter 
Staples Steady 

Boston, Jan. 25.—Since January 3, 
when news reached Alexandria that a 
duty of 20c. a pound might be imposed 
in the pending tariff bill upon all cotton 
longer than 1% inches, the future mar- 
ket in that city has dropped approxim- 
ately 7c. a pound, this week’s decline 
ranging from 215 to 230 points, as com- 
pared with 260 to 270 points last week. 
Actual cotton for January-February 
shipment has been sympathetically ef- 
fected, the decline during the last two 
weeks ranging from 4 to 4%c. Sakala- 
rides of fully good fair to good grade 
has been available this week at 31% to 
317gc. with Uppers of the same grade 
offered at 27%c.; this is a decline in the 
former for the week of 3 3/1l6c., and in 
the latter of 2%4c. The decline has failed 
to stimulate demand for either spot or 
prompt shipments, but the whole price 
movement has given importers and do- 
mestic users an inkling of what may 
happen if Congress is so foolish as to 
impose a permanent duty upon long sta- 
ple cotton; under present conditions of 
demand and supply it could not fail to 
force a radical decline in foreign mar- 
kets where the great bulk of the world’s 
extra staple cottons are used 

Average prices of strict middling, hard 
western cotton for prompt and Febru 
ary shipment are as follows 


1 inch 2 “3 
11/16 inch » to 23%c 
1% inch 1 , 
13/16 inch 
1% inch 





Egyptian Prices and Statistics 
John Malloch & Co., 


Egyptian cotton for January-February 


Boston, quote 


shipment, c. i. f., Boston, as follows: 
Jan. 25. Medium Sakelarides, 317¢c., me- 
dium uppers, 27%c. This is a decline 
for the week in Sak. of 3 3-16c., and of 
2\%c. for uppers. 

R. M. Macintosh, Boston, reports 
closing prices Jan. 25 on the Alexan- 
dria exchange as _ follows January 
(Sak.) futures, $36.60, off 215 points 


from Jan. 18. February (uppers) $25.80, 
off 230 points. 

Alexandria statistics for thi 
ended Jan. 20 are as follows: Arrivals, 
13,000 bales; Exports, 19,000 
Stock, 303,000 bales. 

Pima Cotton Quotations 

Calder & Richmond, Boston, give the 
following quotations on Pima cottons 
under date of Jan. 25: No. 1, 39c.; No. 
2, 37c.: No. 3, 35%c. 


1 
week 


bales; 


Waste Market Inactive 





Real Buying in Its Several Sections Lack- 
ing—Export Business Quiet 


Boston.—Cotton wastes have had a 
poor week, transactions being below 
normal. Trading was inactive and as 


for real consumptive demand, such ap- 
*proached a minimum. In no section ot 
the market is any satisfactory movement 
visible. Woolen mills are not interested 
(Continued on page 91) 
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GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Successors to 


R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 


MERCERIZERS 


DYERS—BLEACHERS 


OF 


Cotton Warps and Skein Yarn 


Indanthrene Colors a Specialty 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CONES TUBES WARPS SKEINS 


Office: 
Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Phila., Pa. 








andard-Coosa-Thatcher Go. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


—_TET™_RF THOT ECO To 


$$ 





Successors to 


Standard Processing Co. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


150,000 lbs. of Mercerized Yarn Weekly 
Coosa Manufacturing Co. 


Piedmont, Ala. 


Thatcher Spinning Co. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Combined Spindles—110,000 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 


Fine Combed Yarns 


Bleachers — Gassers 


OOOO 


OOOO Oe 
OOOO 


asain alice taal asain nin 
a - 
rt 


A quantity production of a High Grade Yarn 
of uniform quality consistently maintained 


Sales Offices | 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


———— 













- ASHWORTH - ODELL WORSTED Co. 
- SALAMANCA, N. Y. 





| 
| 
| 





| Compound Mixtures in Worsted PUNCH & PREDMORE 


Selling Agents 
| Yarn for Men’ s Wear 185 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Office 
108 S. Front Street 


New York Agency 
Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO. Inc. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


Boston Agency 
176 Federal Street 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 





THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P_ O. Station “E” 


NDERWEAR 


0 
OXFORDS 
AND 
FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


MOHAIR WORSTED woo en 


MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVEK ¥Y DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, Sosrox" 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manutacturers of WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors: also fancy mixtures, and double and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS | 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


<a WORSTED YARNS cetorstcea | 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK a COLE Boston, Mass. ! \ 


’*Phone, 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 


Passaic Worsted Spinning Co. 


tn N. J. h 
Tae awe as * ee ise < ; 


Worsted Taree and ‘Tops 


F. A. STRAUS @ CO.| | ° 


451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 
SPINNERS OF 


Worsted Yarns ime knitting 
Mills, Thrown and Artificial Silks 


Trenton, N. J. 


D. GOFF & SONS, tre. | 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Worsted | 
Yarns | 





3} Bradford enpatine 








FINE 
WOOLEN 


AND | 
MERINO 
YARNS 





| 





DOAK JR. COMPANY : 
WORSTED SPINNERS i 


PHILADELPHIA 
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| Worsted Yarn Markets | 


Worsted Yarns Still 
Follow Wool Advances 


\waiting Results of Opening—Weavers 
Hopeful—Knitting Demand Is Still 
Dominating Note 

The continued advance of the wool 
iarket and the opening by the Ameri- 
an Woolen Co. form the leading 
eatures of the worsted yarn market 
lis week. Naturally the trade gen- 
rally has been awaiting with interest 
he result of the opening of the lead- 
ng producers of goods as an indica- 
on of the market’s trend. With this 
ow in effect, they are awaiting the 
utcome in the form of actual busi- 
ess. The fact that prices were not 
iigher than last year’s figures, but in 
many instances lower, came as a sur- 
rise to many who have been figuring 
n replacement wool costs. For some 
me, however, many close observers 
f the market have asserted the larger 
nanufacturers have quietly and 
teadily been buying wools since the 
low point of last summer. Therefore, 
is declared, many of these factors 
re in possession of wool supplies 
ificient to last for six months or 
iore. Of course those who are in 
less fortunate position are forced to 
me into the market when needs re- 
ure and pay the current prices. 
hich recently have steadily moved 
pward in view of dwindling supply 
nd activities among dealers’ en- 
leavoring to secure wools with which 
trade. Foreign wool values have 
so advanced. Yarn prices now be- 
ng named have naturally been forced 
to follow this advancing market in 
cher quotations. 


Some Improvement Noted 
Demand from the weaving trade is 
eported showing improvement, with 
1 broader interest growing, although 
t is still far from normal. One factor 
illed attention to the prices prevail 
ing for yarns at this time of fall goods 


QUOTATIONS 


yrrected at close of business Wednesday) 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 





s to 2-168, low common..... 90 - 95 
s to 3-248, low %........ 1 00 1 05 
s to 2-26s, % blood.. 115 —1 20 
s to 2-30s, % blood. ‘ 115 —1 20 
is to 2-32s, \% blood, S.A 115 —1 20 
a Se eo ees 6 es on -1 30 
is %& blood... -.130 —1 3 
% blood. ‘ 135 —1 40 
% blood... 1 40 -1 4 

% blood... 140 —14 

s to 2-30s, %& blood 1 70 -1 7 
% blood.... -1 70 -1 75 
% blood.. 1 80 —1 90 
1% blood 1 &5 —1 9§ 
high % blood. 2 15 2 30 
eee ee 2 26 23 
ee 2 60 2 80 
Australian 2 00 2 10 
Australian 2 ) 2 50 
Australian 28 200 
Australian 3 20 3 

FRENCH SYSTEM 

quarter .. 1 1 30 
high quarter 1 49 1 46 
*% blood. 1 1 6¢ 

A slood 1 -1 6 

1% blood.. one ‘ 1 70 1 80 
% MOOGi< ps asan 185 —1 90 
(kee teense 10 2 36 

Au LEC. 5 02 6.00% 10 21 
Australian 2 40 2 50 
1e Australian 275 —3 00 
fine Australian... 320 —3 25 


'TING YARNS IN OII BR 
SYSTEM 


ADFORD 





% blood. 110 —1 15 
% blood 115 —1 20 
% blood. 1 20 —j 30 
% blood. 130 —l1 40 
% blood. 140 —1 50 
» % blood 190 —2 00 








opening as compared with prices rul- 
ing last year at the time of covering 
for heavy-weight business when rul- 
ing values were: 2-50s fine, $2.20 to 
$2.25; 2-40s half-blood, $1.90 to $2.00; 
2-36s_ three-eighths, $1.35 to $1.45; 
2-32s quarter-blood, $1.25. 
Men’s Wear Interest 

The men’s wear trade is said to be 
showing a better demand, with some 
business booked for 2-32s quarter- 
blood, 2-32s and 2-36s_ three-eighths 
and 2-32s to 2-40s_ half-blood, with 
single filling, together with fancy 
mixes in 2-36s and single filling. As 
the openings gradually get under way 
with a definite indication of the price 
trend, it is expected that this branch 
of the market will have a better op- 
portunity to develop along its proper 
lines with what is declared to be an 


absence of any oversupply of goods 


Dress Goods Improved Demand 
The dress goods trade is also re 
ported showing improved demand 
Manufacturers of these goods are said 
to be receiving more inquiries, with 
signs of awakening interest which are 
regarded as encouraging as an indica 
tion of an opening for business. Here 
again the lack of any great supply of 
goods is declared to be promising for 
business. Interest is said to be larg: 
directed to 2-50s with single warp and 
filling in the finer grades. Yarn fa 
tors declare that the unusually high pe 
centage of spindles, particularly in th 
French spinning mills, devoted 
to the production of hosiery 
knitting yarns, is likely to be a ser 
factor in furnishing yarns for 
men’s wear and dress goods trades 
for some time to come. For example, 


now 


and othe 


ous 


it is estimated by certain factors that 
in the French mills alone easily mor 
than 40 per cent of the spindles ar 


engaged on hosiery yarns, and will be 
so operating for the next six months 
This situation would point to a condi 
tion which must figure largely in the 
operations of the weaving mills du 
ing that period. 
Knitting Yarns Still Active 

Knitting yarns continue to occupy 
the premier position in the trade, with 
practically every branch of this trade 
an active factor in buying and con 
suming yarns. The sweater and fancy 
knit goods mills are reported 
in interest for additional 
well as taking in deliveries re 
with many spinners limited as to their 
present offerings. Jersey cloth and 
bathing suit manuf: 
reported showing 
with evidences of revived activity in 
the former lines, thus 
prospect of another 
fal important factor in 


active 
orders, as 


gularly, 


icturers are also 
} 


interest in buying, 
indicating thi 
season with these 
vrics aS an 


dress goods lines. A deman 
single 26s to 30s in half-blood 

ter grades is noted. pes ee 
mand is reported for 

hosiery trade in hele pe ad 
heather mixes, as well as the sing] 
worsted for silk twists, French yarn 
especially have sold well for this 
rade, with many mills, as previously 
noted, well sold ahead. Underwear 


yarns are said to be showing an im- 
proving demand for both all-worsted 
and merino. Hand knitting yarns are 
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_ Pocasset Worsted Company. Ine. | 


Worsted Yarns 


OFFICE 


| 
| 


| 70 High ot Com Seamer e 
t 
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Boston 
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MERION WORSTED MILLS 





PU ALL) 


i RS AE REED PUREE TEIN re 


Sell 
Direct 


de AOA dbo Bad Shh be 





an a tid rere 


: | Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


= WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE 
AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


VAN EUEATAAEA AL 


Mill and Office 
WEST CONSHOHOCKEN PA 
mn WW ute .ane gece 
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Hosey Worsted Co. 
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SPEDE EASELS 
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for Knitting and Weaving Trade 
BRIDGEPORT, MONT. CO., PENNA. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 





.. Specialists on 
/ Unusual Yarns 


Woolen and 
Merino Yarns 


iJ. RANDALL & BRO. 


Incer porated 





GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


INSULATING AND 
BRAIDING SILK 


ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 


SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. 


Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 


Mills: Bethichem, Pa.; Pitiediphie, Pa.; Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Ce., 225 Fourth Ave. 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetown 
Boston Representative, E. L. Stelle, 52 Chauncy St., Beston 












































ANY of the small leaks are seldom 

considered—but oh, how they eat 
into the profits! Cones, for instance, 
can save or destroy many, many times 
their cost according as they are Accurate, 
Uniform, Strong. Watch your cones— 
or better, 


















Buy Cones 
You Don’t Have to Watch 


—Cones that are Uniformly Dependable, 
and have been so for over 20 years 


“Sonoco” Cones 


Manufactured by 


Southern Novelty Company 


Hartsville, South Carolina 


VALKONE 


Dye and Finishing Works 


Capacity 


Can Handle Fabrics up to ot Wide 
Dyers and Finishers of Woolen and 
Worsted i. abric r Kitts “| ¥ Sania 4 »jlivias, Duvetyns, Velour 
o “ns ‘ar and ‘Dre: bee mage erges, — General Knitting Frame Prod- 


Mascherand Turner Sts. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


M lant nel Terao Sts. 
Near Front and Columbia Aves. 
New York Office: 456 Fourth Avenue 


ec yy. a les, Astrakhans, Ker 
Jerse ths, Broadcl ths, Pile 


TOLHURST SELF-BALANCING 
EXTRACTORS 


Belt, Engine and Motor Driven 


SIZES FROM 12° TO 72’ 








NEW YORK OFFICE: 111 Broadway, New York City 


Western Rep.—John S. Gage, 8 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Southern Rep.—Fred. H. White, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 












Francisco, Cal. 
Canadian Rep.— W. J. Westaway Co., Main and McNab Streets, 
Hamilton, Ont.; 400 McGill Building, Montreal. 











Wuid4| SPinning and Twisting Tapes 
and Double Loop Bands 


AMERICAN TEXTILE BANDING CO., Inc., Germantown, Philadelphia 
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Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N.Y. 


San Francisco Rep.—B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants’ Exchange Building, San 










s* BROWN ¢ Sy 


MERCERIZERS 


All Grades of Skein Yarns 
Fine Luster and Soft 
Finish With Our Special 


Process 












LAAN AMO LT MO 


Write for Prices 


Manufacturers of 


The Standardized Radmoor Hosiery 


Second and Westmoreland Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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YARNS 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
in White, eye. Mixtures and 
Color 


(): 2s ¢ ARON 2 
MEDINAH BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. — —— ———— 
PEN N Rockwell Woolen Co. 

Leominster, Mass. 
Manufacturers of 
WOOLEN 
anamerino YARNS 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather « Specialty Mixteres and Decoration Yares 


Selling Agents: 


ree —_ STED CO. ¢ ARON SP INNING co. 
Woonsocket, R. shelle 


A. J. CAMERON & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Star Worsted Company 
YARNS — 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Thrown Silk Yarns 





For Silk, Woolen, Worsted 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 
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Ludwig Littauer & Co., Inc. 
THROWN SILK, Tram, Yo : 
| Organzine, Artificial Silk A i = 
sti pats : = Keep Your Spindles fully equipped A 
Cotton, N 3 = with the 5 
Tincol Thread 2 = Murdock Bobbin Holders | 
: Best Quality Harness Twine S 3 E istiecutationtemmonts * | 
130-38 East 33d St., New York = Murdock & Geb Co., a 
qe Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, Beacon and YONKERS WY = = san aeeahiel nteiadaiieiaesiaaa . se 
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THE “MURDOCK” 
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eported rather quiet at present, They refuse to take further orders on j 
although scattered inquiries are noted fine stuff, preferring to keep what stocks 
in small volume. The continued qd- of wool they have for the convenience 
vances in wools and the diminished of their regular clients. They could, 
supply of good quarter and three- it is said, take lots of business of a 
eighths wool, as well as finer grades, speculative character, but unhesitatingly | 
ave resulted in further advances in turn it down. Fine tops are quoted 
! 
| 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN COMPANY 


nitting yarns, with 2-20s good quar- $1.35-40; half blood $1.20; short fine 
er at around $1.15 and $1.20, with French combing $1.25. In medium tops 
30s at $1.25 to $1.30. On 2-2Us three- the following quotations prevail: High 
cighths some spinners ask as much as _three-eighths blood 95c.; average three- 
$1.50, with half-bloods quoted as high eighths blood 85-90c.; low three-eighths 


= as $1.85. 
7 t In South American, 46s are quoted at 
Worsted Yarn Trade Note 60c. an advance of 5c. a pound as com- 
Jos. E. Duval, worsted yarns, Phil- pared with a week ago; 44s are quoted 
idelphia, has removed his offices from at 50c., an advance of 4c. during the 
his former location, 220 Mariner & week; 40s are quoted 45-47c., an ad- 
Merchants’ Bldg., 300 Chestnut street, yance of 5c. for the week: 36s remain 
to room 319 Mariner & Merchants’ unchanged at 40c. 
Building. 


RAW & THROWN SILK 





CHICAGO 





blood 80c.; high quarter blood 77-80c. 
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The noil market is erratic, prices 
jumping too rapidly to be permanent. 
Some individual prices are so high as 
to be misleading, but the following fig- 
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Yarns Very Spotty 
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Good Business in Knitting Yarns—Fine Telephone 








Weaving Yarns Scarce and High Priced 

Boston.—The situation in the worsted 
arn market this week does not show 
the slightest change in regard to uncer- 
tainty and perplexity surrounding the 
fine yarn situation. One dealer says 
that it is almost impossible to get fine 
yarns in quantity at any price. Things, 
it is thought will go along very much 
the same until the spring opening, at 
which time the real scarcity of fine 
wools and fine yarns will be evidenced, 
resulting in even higher prices than 
are now considered suitable to the pres- 
ent situation. Two-ply 50s are quoted 
$2.50 and 2-40s at $2.05 made from half 
blood. 

Yarns made from medium wools are 
stronger this week. The top situation is 
as firm as ever. Last week medium 

s advanced, this week low tops grad- 
ng 46s downward have advanced from 5 

7c. a pound. The American Woolen 
opening has not affected this market to 

considerable extent. It is pointed 
ut that low prices are found largely 

1 woolen materials and fabrics not call- 

for distinctly fine wools in their con- 

iction. Staple worsteds apparently are 
as high as they were a year ago. The in- 
terest taken in the dress goods division 
is pleasing to this market and may be 
expected to materialize in a larger de- 
mand for two-ply yarns ranging from 


26s upward. Knitting yarns are in good +48 : 7: . : “ = AR’ I SI] K 
demand and in the case of hosiery yarns 40-2......: 2. 8.05 60-1 4.30 
some mills are sold well ahead. French *°-* tree eees 4.95 


spinning mills on the whole are busier 
than Bradford spinning mills. Hand 
knitting yarns are slow. 





Worsted Yarn Trade Note 

k. C. O'Brien, formerly with Percy 
\. Legg, has now left that concern, en- 
tering the employ of Eddington & Co., 
Inc., 489 Summer St. 





Low Tops Advance 
». A. Tops Up Te for Week—Fine Top 

Makers Decline Business 
Boston.—The feature of the top mar- 
ket this week has been the advance in 
low grade tops grading from 46s down. 
Large orders have been placed for these 
commodities and they are up at least 
7 per cent. from a week ago. The ad- 
vance in top market has been an orderly 





Progression, first the fine and half blood Grade A—Bleached.......... occa -w ae Manufacturers Since 1864 
Ri a CS Fo in 60.b cc wecevecéess 2.45 
tops advanced, then came the medium Graae C—Bleached..................., 2.35 


tops, and now the low foreign tops. 
_ Top makers have ceased taking bus- 
ness for fine and half blood varieties. 


ures indicate approximate quotstions for 
choice materials: Fine 65-70c.; half 
blood 55-60c.; three-eighths blood 45- 
50c.; high quarter blood 35-40c.; aver- 
age quarter blood 30-35c. 

Choice fine noils are up at least 35 
per cent. from the first of the year and 
other noils in proportion. Increased 
interest is noted in camel hair and also 
in camel hair noils. A good recombed 
grade was taken out of bond recently 
at $1.12. 
hold at firm prices. 


Spun Silk Firm 


With Demand Increasing and Prices Firm- 
ing Outlook Is Encouraging 
Active buying is taking place in the 
spun silk market. The increasing use of 
spun silk yarns in the manufacture of 
broad silks is undoubtedly the main fac- 
tor making for a better spun silk mar- 
ket. Other users are also showing an 
increased interest as the general opinion 
is that prices are due to advance in 

the near future. 

On Feb. 1, one concern reports that 
prices will be advanced 20 cents on all 
grades and it is probable that other 
spinners will follow. Already one spin- 
ner is quoting prices on a basis of $5.45 
for 2-60s, but the general market levels 
given out Thursday were as follows: 


Artificial Silk Expands 


Higher Grades Well Sold Up and Demand 
Is Widening 

No real change has taken place in the 
artificial silk market since last week. 
Prices continue on their previous levels 
and no change is anticipated for the re- 
mainder of the season. The demand is 
improving and sellers are firm in their 
present position. 

All grades are firmly held and it is 
expected that a general sold up condi- 
tion will prevail in a short time. Active 
buying has developed on the lower 
grades and since the higher grades are 
practically sold up for the near future, 
the demand has shifted to the lower 
grades with the above mentioned result. 

Prices given out on Thursday follow: 

300 DENIER 


150 DENIER 
Grade A—Bleached 
Grade B—Bleached 
Grade C—Bleached 


Cashmere noils are quiet, but 2 





Wis 


Manufactured hy 


Madison Square 
7538 
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HELEN 


K.WILBVR & COMPANY Ine. 
THROWN SILKS 
17 Madison AvenueNewYork 








Specializing in Hosiery Yarns 


WORSTED AND MERINO 


DRENGHESELUIN 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE 
BOSTON 











WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 
THOMAS H. BALL 


SELLING AGENT 


CLEVELAND 


TOPS and NOILS 


Recognized as the Standard by Spinners of Quality 


Woolen and Merino Yarns 


WEAVING 


S. FEATHER CO. 


110-16 Erie St., Camden, N. J. 








KNITTING 


JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Yes, we’re fifty years old, but 
‘ peppy.” 


It’s our birthday. 
still young and 

\nd, in the midst of the many congratulatory 
letters we are receiving, we cannot refrain from 
thanking our many friends, who, by their confi- 
ience in us and their continued patronage, have 
‘nabled us, from a small beginning, to become 
what we are today. 


The Basch & Greenfield Co. 
REWORKED WOOL 


New Jersey 
























Newark 
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We can safely recommend the Dins- 
more Power Circular Sewing Ma- 
chine for gray rooms of bleacheries, 
bag factories, etc., as a machine with- 
out an equal. 





Its simplicity gives it its exceptional 
speed, enabling it to handle more 
work than any other machine. 


Cloth or bag is attached to adjustable 
points shown in rim and is sewed as 
rim revolves through sewing ma- 





No. 6 


Power chine. Can be furnished for belt or 
Circular direct-connected motor drive. 
Sewing 


Machines can be found in 
practically any cotton or woolen mill. 
Write for Catalog of Complete Line. 


Machine Dinsmore 


UENO nee TT 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co. 
Salem. Mass.. U. S. A. 


A jull line of sewing machine supplies 


always on hand 





SU TT 
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7 AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


of latest design, are built by 








ii 


| Hopedale Manufacturing Company 
\ at MILFORD, MASS. | 


G. O. DRAPER, Vice-President 
F. E. NORCROSS, Secretary 











JONAS NORTHROP, President 
C. H. DRAPER, Treasurer 
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American Woolen Opening 
Subdues Summer Street 





Prices Administer Shock to Ex- 
Bullish Sentiment and Retard 
Early Buying of Wool 
Boston.—The market is a trifle more 

subdued than it was a week ago. The 

American Woolen opening has adminis- 

tered somewhat of a shock to the excited 

trading movement which has been in 
progress for several weeks and which 
succeeded in raising the market to what 
one of the leading merchants termed 

“a fictitious level.” It seems beyond 

question that manufacturers could not 

buy wool in the prevailing market and 
compete with the prices made at the 

American Woolen opening. The big 

company is said to have large stocks of 

wool and also of mill wastes and is con- 
sidered to have done a very timely and 
judicious act in reducing prices. 

The general expectation was, that 
based upon current values for wool, the 
American Woolen Co. would advance 

QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected at close of business Wednesday) 
OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST 


| ower 


treme 





VIRGINIA 
Fine cloth’g. .34—35 
Fine del...... 42—43 % blood...... 35—37 
% blood...... 38—40 \% blood...... 32—33 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK 
Fine del...... 38—39 % blood...... 35—37 


Fine cloth’g..31—32 % to % blood. 28—32 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR 


% blood...... 31—33 ¥% bilood...... 25—26 
% bilood...... 28—31 Common .....18—20 
CALIFORNIA (Scoured basis) 

Sp’g northern S'th, 6 and 
& 12mo.....80—85 BURG <i ccsnvs 70—75 
Sp. middle Fall free..... 60—65 
counties ...756—80 Fall defects. .45—50 
S’th 12mo....75—80 Carbonized ...60—65 
TEXAS (Scoured basis) 
Fn. 12mo..... 80—85 Fine fall...... 65—70 
Fn. 8mo..... 70—75 
PULLED—EASTERN 
Scoured Scoured 
Hime .cccccces 80—85 Lambs’ bs... .50—60 
A super...... 70—75 Cbgs Gn...... 65—70 
B. super...... 65—60 Medium ......45—650 
C. GPP. cc cvs 40—45 COAFSO .cccces 35—40 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING 


(Scoured basis) 

Staple fin..... 90—95 Fine cloth’g. .75—80 
o., % bid... .80—85 Fine medium.70—75 
UTAH (Scoured basis) 

Fine .cccccces s0—85 Fine medium .65—70 


COLORADO AND NEW MEXICO 
(Scoured basis) 
POMS oc ccccecs 80—85 % blood...... 70—75 
NEVADA (Scoured basis) 
Fine medium .70—75 Fine cloth’g. .80—85 


MOHAIR 
Domestic Foreign 
Combing .....27—29 Turkey ...... 30—31 
Carding ....-. 22—25 Cape ..ccccee 26—30 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING 
(In Bond) 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice. .. .80—85 % bilood...23—24 
Combing, % blood...27—29 
good..... 75—80 % blood...30—32 
Clothing, Merino - -384—36 
choice... .60—65 Buenos Aires 
Clothing, x-breds: 
good..... 60—55 Lincoln -11—12 
Australian: High &% bId.17—18 
Fine ...¢- 90—105" ° 
56-58s . 60—6 5 —- 
C4e wccccces 85—95 ae -~<« == 


FOREIGN CARPET (Grease basis) 


Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed .23—25 Ist clip. . 20—25 
Whd. col. ..18—20 2nd clip...... —.. 
Angora -18—15 Mongolian: 
A wassi 20-—22 Urea . .20—22 
Karadi 20—22 Manchu’n 18—20 
Bokhara: Scotch Black 
White ...20—22 Face -138—15 
Colors 20—22 Camel's hair 
China (Russian)...—.. 
Combing ...16—17 Servian skin 
Wid. ball...27—28 ere —_.. 
Wid. open East India: 
ball......14—16 Kandahar .27—30 
Willowed 13—17 Vickan’r ...30—33 
Unwild. -13—14 WOUER sscne 80—36 
Szechuen ee s< cent 21—23 
assortm’t.12—1384 “ere ¥ Je —s 
eee 11—14 7 = 
Denskel ....... _—.. . - = 


their prices for fall fabrics. Nine out 
of ten persons on the Street believed this 
and under the surface it was operating 
as a bullish factor. One of the imme- 
diate results of the policy of the Ameri- 
can Woolen has been to lead houses on 
the Street to curb their ambitions; and 
whereas a week ago they were almost 
ready to take all the wool offered on 
early contracts at high prices they have 
now become suddenly cautious. Wool 
has been contracted for on the sheep in 
Nevada and Utah at from 25 to 27c. 
This was before the opening: Summer 
Street will apparently for some little 
time to come pursue a waiting policy al- 
though to a man traders believe that still 
higher prices will be seen for fine comb- 
ing wools in the spring. 

3oston houses engaged in sizing up 
the western wool situation, report that 
growers entertain very exalted opinions 
as to value of the 1922 clip. It is under- 
stood that Senator Smoot of Utah wil 
have charge of schedule 11 of the tariff 
bill and will write into it a duty of 33c 
per pound on scoured wool content. The 
certainty that some high tariff will go 
through is one of the strong underlying 
factors of the upward price movement in 
wool. 

A year ago the market here was full 
of wool and general stocks throughout 
the country were estimated at such high 
figures as to almost paralyze the wool 
trade. In some way or other, this 
menace has melted away, and there is 
apparently a general scarcity-of wool in 
the United States. Dealers’ market 
everywhere are feverish, but it is not 
unlikely that a good dose of cooling 
medicine will be administered when the 
Government report of wools held by 
manufacturers and dealers throughout 
the country as of Dec. 31 is given out 

The strength shown in the fine sectio 
of the market has not only communi- 
cated itself to fine tops and noils, but 
has also sympathetically lifted mediun 
semi-manufactured products and _ als 
during the past week, accompanying 
rise in South American wools, lifted tops 
grading from 40s to 46s 5c. per pound 
At the other extreme, 
been forced upward to 70c. at which 
figure they show an advance of 40c. ir 
less than a month. 

American Buying Abroad 

American buying is going on in ever; 
primary market of the world now open 
it is said. One importer said his cable 
were jumping one cent a day; anoth: 
house had buying orders for 1,100 bal 
in Liverpool early in the week, at a fixe 
though good price, but was only able 
obtain 50 bales owing to rapid rise 
the market for East Indian wools. Pri: 
were up from 5 to 10 per cent. Lond 
sales are still on, the United States, s« 
tions of the Continent, and Bradf 
men competing for wools. Openi: 
prices at the Melbourne sales were fr 
10 to 15 per cent. higher than closi: 


prices of previous auction In Syd: 
prices are advancing, 64-70s_ costi! 
89-90c., exchange at $4.25 


domestic wool into t! 
Iding up well, 2,382,000 pour 
‘oming in last week. At recent sal 

Idaho wool held in Portland, O 
prices were obtained which would 

to clean cost of graded wool at least 
high as extreme quotations on Sumn 
Street. Ohio delaine has touched 45c. 
the grease, owing to good demand a: 


Receipts of 


city are h 
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Wool Markets—Continued 


small amount available. Houses with 
Ohio connections are still making deliv- 
eries on all contracts, having sold their 
wool sparingly on the advance from 36c. 
Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts of wool in pounds for the 
week up to Wednesday are as follows: 


1922. 1921. 
DOMROREIG .nccciacews 4,079,800 672,380 
a 2,065,800 328,400 
TOCA. nc e'cawsvee 6,145,600 1,000,780 


Receipts of wool in pounds, since Jan- 
1ary 1, 1922, compared with the same 
period in 1921, are as follows: 


1922. 1921. 
Domestic .cscccesces 10,427,500 3,131,725 
FORGE « cacicnawaeed 6,937,300 3,539,500 
Weta. sccivecene 17,364,800 6,671,223 


Shipments of wool for the week end- 
ing and including Jan. 25 are as fol- 
lows: 


3oston & Maine 
Mystic Wharf 

BY BOG icccssces 
Grand Junction 


385,000 
84,000 





12,000 

ree ere oe 499,000 
NOW TOME Wetec sa ctiwesweewess 1,318,000 
TOtal. .ccccccccsesccescscceves 2,298,000 
Shipments same week last year.. 2,058,000 
Shipments thus far for 1922..... 6,925,000 
Shipments same period 1921..... 6,908,300 
Shipments during previous week. 1,826,000 





Boston Wool Trade Notes 


John J. Sullivan, well known for his 
connection with two large Summer 
Street houses and as a wool buyer in the 
West, has formed a company to do a 
general wool business of which he is 
president-treasurer. The offices will be 
it 263 Summer Street, and the concern 
known as the Atlantic Wool Co. 

In our notice of the formation of the 
concern of Ryder & Brown, of 51 Mel- 
cher St., we stated that Charles W. 
Ryder was no longer with the Crimmins 
& Pierce Co. As a matter of fact Mr. 
Ryder is still vice-president of the Crim- 
mins & Pierce Co. 





Wools Hold Position 


lrading Restricted by Limited Holdings 
Here 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Continued activ- 
ty has marked the wool market this 
week with its firm position well main- 
ained. There are no further marked 
advances in values, although the finer 
wools, in their limited supplies, poss- 
ly may be an exception. The trade at 
large has noted with interest the open- 
ing of the American, and many regard 
this as a justification of their opinion 
the substantial wool holdings of that 
mpany. There is also a feeling that 
» policy adopted will also contribute 
rgely to a more stable condition of the 
trade and tend to more sober operations 
the part of those who might be in- 
ned to speculation. Nevertheless, the 
mitted scanty supply of wools in this 
intry is necessarily regarded as a 
ong factor, and reports of early oper- 
ms in Utah and Nevada are already 
ird, with 23 to 27c paid for wool on 
» sheep’s back. It is admitted those 
nufacturers who are not covered 
th wools, and thus forced to pay cur- 
nt prices, will find it difficult going 
some time unless business condi- 
ns eventually force goods up to a 
her basis because of continued high 
ol prices under the present emer- 
ney tariff. 





Sales Noted 
Inquiries for wools still continue, but 
lers are handicapped by their com- 
atively limited offerings. Among the 
des noted this week are 200,000 Ibs. of 


original territory at 25 to We.; 50,000 
lbs. of original territory, largely three- 
eighths and half blood and a small per- 
centage of fine, on a basis of 75c. 
cleaned; a carload of Colorado, rather 
inferior, at 25c.; 25,000 lbs. of quarter 
blood Wyoming, 54 to 55c. cleaned; a 
small lot of original territory, about 25 
_— at 27c.; 216 bags of original fleeces 
28 to 29c.; a small lot original fleece 
erie at 32%4c.; 30,000 Ibs. of New York 
state quarter blood, 33c.; 30,000 Ibs. of 
New York state three-eighths, 36c., with 
a small lot of Ohio three-eighths at the 
same price; a lot of odds and ends, in- 
cluding original Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and some Virginia, brought 32c. 
low quarter, braid, black and burry at 
23%4c.; a small lot of black territory 
at 20c. 
Scoured Wools Less Excited 

Scoured wools are reported less fever- 
ishly active this week, so that this 
branch of the trade is regarded as be- 
ing in more healthy condition. There 
is not such a great rush on the part 
of dealers to buy wools at advancing 
prices. Business, however, is still noted, 
although more moderate in tone. B 
scoured continues the leading factor, 
although in limited supply, so that a 
good B is regarded worth 65c.; with 
stained B’s at 58 to 60c.; C’s at 45 to 
50c.; low grays at 38 to 40c.; better 
grades at 45 to 48c.; A’s at 75 to 78c.; 
AA’s at 85 to 0c. 

Noils Unchanged 

Noils show little change with trading 
restricted by limited stocks in the hands 
of dealers. Frices remain about the 
same, with quarter bloods at 34 to 38c.; 
three-eighths at 40 to 48c.; half bloods, 
50c.; fine at 55 to 60c. 


Philadelphia Wool Trade Notes 


William Suddards, local representa- 
tive of Jeremiah Williams & Co., is now 
reported recovering from his recent 
attack of pneumonia. 

As one factor expressed it this week, 
“The scene of action is now shifted to 
the West,” where considerable buying 
is reported on the part of eastern 
dealers and large manufacturers. 








Raw Silk Uncertain 





Trading in Local Market Held Up as 
Result of Break in Yokohama 

Due to the unsettledness prevailing 
in the Yokohoma market, trading in the 
local raw silk market is at a practical 
standstill. Manufacturers generally are 
in need of fresh supplies, but buying is 
being held up pending more definite and 
positive assurance that prices are on a 
firm basis. According to reports, con- 
siderable short selling is going on in the 
market. 

Salembie and Villate in their weekly 
review of foreign markets say: 

“Late cables received from Yokohama 
state the market is firmer, with quota- 
tions of 1800 and 1815 yen for January 
and May respectively. The break in the 
market came as a surprise, but cables 
received later in the week reported a 
better tone prevailing generally. 

Prices given out on Thursday follow: 


Filature Kansai Double Extra 13/15....7.85 
Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 venescs tee 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 1315 eee 


Filature Best No. 1....-+s+++eeecees 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15.......-+5.. 
Filature Sinshul No. 1 13/15............ 


-26 
7.20 





15 
Four months’ basis 
Canton, 14/16, new style..........e0.5. 7.75 | 
Canton, 20/22, new style.......seeeeeees 7.45 
ITALIAN 
Wetre, GIMMTIGE] 2. vcccccvesccccsesesvas 8.00 
Best classical ......cccccccccccccceceses 7.85 








Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 


S 116-122 Federal Street, 


[ FR 





300 Summer St., BOSTON 


Chicago Wool 
Company 


SCOURED WOOL 


200 Summer Street 
18 W. Austin Avenue 
140 S. Front Street 





COLUMBIA BASIN 
WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. Boston, Mass. 
IDAHO—WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 





When You 





Round—Square—Oblong 


also mounted on wheels 


Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 








RANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS 


Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 


Order 
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Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Consignments solicit 


ULL OM A 


_ Boston, Mass. 


mu 





TOP MAKERS 
10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 


Commission 
Scourers 


and 
Makers 
of 
Scoured 
Carded 
and Felted 
Wools 





C —e ; y, 
SOMPRE 


185 SUMMER ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MILLS 
PETERBOROUGH 
N. H. 





Hallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreIGN WOOL vomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 





Mill Baskets 


SPECIFY 
“The 


MORRIS BASKET” 


Then you get a basket 
BUILT for SERVICE 


that will endure and give you 


satisfaction 


Write now for prices 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., GROVEVRLE, 





Pas 


Soe. 






Friction Cone-Belt Drive 


‘TEXTILE | EXTRACTORS 


Self Balancing-Ball Bearing 
Motor, Steam Turbine, Belt or Engine Drive 
Built for Economical Service 


Y Fuerer ER WoRKS 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Sales Agents: 


Thomas B. Whitted, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
R. R. Street & Co., 28 N. Clinton St., Chicago, II. 
Hurricane Engineering Co., 53 State St., Boston 
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For Wool and Reworked Wool | 
WRADFORI 





TEXTILE WORLD 





SAMPLES GLADLY SENT ON REQUEST, WRITE US 
ABOUT YOUR NEEDS 


BRADFORD OIL COMPANY, INC. | 


MASS. 


ALL PURPOSES 


LARGEST: LINE BIELT AN ESA: 


ECONOMY BALER CO. Dept, J ANN ARBOR, MICH.USA 





RESNICK & 


Woolen 


LEWITSKY 
Rags 
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Scouring Agents 
and Fibre 
Lubricators 


Once Used UULF . 


Do not Gum 
Penetrating 
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Rags, Substitutes and Waste 





- Confident Undertone 
in Recovered Wools 


Opportunity to Import Fine Graded Rags 
Recognized—Fine Wool Wastes Con- 
tinue Advance—Tariff Situation 

Boston.—The 
is steady, 


reworked wool market 
quite hopeful and under the 
impression that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when the wool textile indus- 
try will show its old-time appreciation 
of recovered fibres. The relatively low 
position occupied by substitutes place 
them in an advantageous position. The 
way that noils and mill wastes have 
been absorbed during the last five or 
six weeks, seems to be making it all the 
more certain that woolen manufactur- 
ers, to safe-guard their own interests, 
will have to come to this industry for 
supplies of the finer grades of wool 
fibres. The only low priced wool fibres 
in the country today having real intrin- 
sic value, are the recovered materials 
covered by this market. 

The Publicity Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Fibre Man- 
ufacturers, Paul Broomfield, chairman, 
reports a great awakening of interest 
on the part of educational institutions 
and large retailing houses in the var- 
ious parts of the 


country. The com- 
mittee is 


preparing sets of samples, 
showing recovered fibres, also fabrics 
constructed thérefrom, and may _ ar- 
range for an expert conversant with the 
industry to give talks in various places 
explaining the technical relation of re- 
covered fibres to the general wool tex- 
tile industry. 


Tariff and Rags 


question than do wools and their by- 
products. When the regular tariff 
comes into effect it will unquestionably 
contain lower duties on wools, tops 
noils and wastes than are now enforced 
by the emergency tariff. In some quar- 
ters interest is being taken in certain 
types of foreign rags, and especially fin 
and light colored materials. It would 
be quite possible to import certain of 
these materials at the present time, as 
they would come in duty free. When 
the regular tariff becomes law, when 
ever that may be, shoddies and wool 
extracts will probably have to pay 14c 
per pound and mungo, flocks and rags 
6c. per pound. 

So far as it can be ascertained, there 
ard no large stocks of graded rags at 
present available. American’ graders 
have been doing comparatively little for 
several months. Some wide-awake or- 
ganizations are beginning to import 
choice graded materials from the old 
world. Fine light merinos, in good 
bright colors, have been imported re 
cently, it is said, around l6c., a cent o1 
two under our market. Under normal 
conditions the United States exports 
considerable quantities of old rags. In 
1920, for the first eleven months, 14, 
525,745 pounds were exported, valued 
at $2,711,294. For the first eleven 
months of 1921, rag exports totaled onl 
1,759,767 pounds, valued at $190,012. 

Wastes Continue Advance 

The market for wool maintains its 
activity and the dealing element is not 
averse to marking up prices for desir 
able white fine materials. Spinning 
wastes and card wastes are in good de- 
mand at firm prices. Imports of for- 


fo, i ie 


eign threads are on the increase, but 


We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet are not “bearing” prices. Garnetted 


your individual requirements 











Recovered materials stand in an en- 
















































tirely different relation to the tariff white fine thread waste is a desirable 
252-256 THIRD STREET CHELSEA, MASS. 
QUOTATIONS FLANNELS 
Oerrec close of dbusinces Wednesday DRG. ca cues cake a eeewse 10 — 11 
. ae Woo’ Waste’ ” ) ne tee teas 11 — 13 
ER Fine White lap waste........... ss — 93 GOON ...cecccccccccceccece 1 — = 
oe —— lap same re = ae as — ot ond bdsenketeseuseves * 590 = 
ne colore ap waste.......... mm CE j.- TOR ccccvceccccccecccssccses 
Water Tube and Tubular Fine white "seeieaiion ring Scarlet ....-++-+++++ seeeees a6 = 
Fine white ring waste... -..., a WRENS RAR LETS 
TOWER and TANKS Fine white Australian thread io ~~ 
De erin bcc ck ae 65 — 6@ © cece eceeseeeeeneeeees 
BOILER REPAIRS Hara Ends— BIRO cccccccccnvccccccccecs 165 — 16 
TD - ds ess cadasedac a we DE venviusn sasbebneewes 19 — 20 
STRUCTURAL STEEL WORK Medium white ............. 33 — 38 Brown ....-+- Pe eeeereeeees -_ = 
a os ic 25 — 30 nc 6006eessnseaeeseese 2@ — 31 
THE STEEL TANKS smsiiten ganenes :keslbbednaseab 16 — 36 LAght «20. eeeceeeeeeereees is — 20 
for Storage and Pressure a... > ae ME ch acndih eas xenns knee «+ 38 — 34 
WALSH & WEIDNER Write for Price Lists Australian white card waste, a OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
BOILER co. g4 gal. to 25000 ga 8 Fi Cee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee = Merinos— 
THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. ees. ee i ene MUBE << cooaeascesces su— ¢ 
ara eeeenren eet Bank St. and Case Ave., Akron, Ohio |! Golored card waste “tne clean. > oe ete oss sss cceeee oe. 1 
— Fonte rane medium. at sere See Cencseneresees a= a” 3 
os es ae DLE cc ciccchessscess Oa Oe 
e GORDON BROTHERS, INC, REWOREED WOOL OR FIBRE 
Serges— 
Bale Tie Buckles HAZARDVILLE, CONN. _ anes Guaeiely setae per ib LUgRt oo -oaeesesseesess oe | 
ue serge ..... ercscece erreccoces eee TOWED .ncccccccceceseseses _ 
Brown S6TGe ........eeeees ccsccecece BOOS BlWe 2 ccc ccccccccccccccccs ¢— 7 
Wrought Iron Washers Reworked Wool, Wool Waste Green serge 000000000000 a8? Black Vi tsscscciiceses ft : 
Pressed Steel Specialties Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process Only Black serge -...00 0.0 ceeecceveeeeess SOB MINE caucsxnenanesanscates 11 — 18 M 
— Sa at ao enna a iss ninstesennve 1 
oa 23—20 ROE i con cuc canned - 
Send us your inquiries SHIRLEY MILLS Brown katis ML Ccuskvewenaces seen so—8i — narentsoeetoe ree? 2 = = 
—eceneneane SHIRLEY, MASS. Fine dark merinos...........--..--. 19—20 Black, untrimmed ...... a 
Manufacturers of Thidete ..ccccece w5650050000000006008 . — a 
cee — - ea REWORKED WOCL Tre titi arsed. 20000000000 =u 
Bost ; rt snc 5ckxess se 
Ni _ - ” an aa Black iaten ‘Guanes 
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Brown skirted worsteds............. 13 ina 

= - NEW WOOLEN — Be : 
ee Gumbinsky Bros. Co. Ordinary clothing lipe........_ 6 i ’ 
COMPANY, Inc. Reliable Graders of so MEN'S WEAR CLIPS | 
CONDITIONING, BOIL-OFF orstede— L 
FABRIC ANALYSIS WOOLEN RAGS OR er atcrscrs sco i= ¢ ; 

NEW YORK CITY Graded Linseys « Specialty Black and white........... ae 
Philadelphia New Bedford Brown ..... pe beagle ea kwnee 23 ae Cha 
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HARDWARE 


TOOLS “so INDUSTRIAL 
° E QULPMENT ° 


1 can take care of our 
every need from my large 
and ene stocle o£ 
light and heady hardware. 
Rock bottonz prices-officient, 
service — deliveries. 
let 22 ga 4 Sy 
ao pages of COE. D8 oe 
HENRY FRANK JR. 


372-380 Hudson St-New York City, 


ENGINEERS 
TRANSMISSION 
PLANNING POWER 


Secure Data and Estimates of 
“ MORSE” DRIVES 


Save Construction, Space, Light, 
Fuel. Producing More with Less 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Engineering Service, Assistance 
Bulletins 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, 

N. ©.; Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 

Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal, 

New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco, St. Louis 





HANGER BOXES 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


Conrad Patent Licensee 





New Britain, Conn. 
SSUUMUURUNAU ULL LA00 00 A000 GSA 
MILL AND MACHINE =~ 
BRUSHES E 
FOR WOOLEN, COTTON = 
AND SILK = 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


_ BRUSHES REPAIRED 


BATMAN ANLUAENR AREAL DETAN LEME TE 


Seareegeenerarnerranaannen NAH 





Tennessee 


lies Your 


BRUSH WORKS 
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Substitute Markets—Contd. 
commodity, and in view of the near 
famine now evident in fine wools, a 
shortage of its by-products is also 
likely. 

Prices of the better grades of wastes 
are indeterminate. They are worth 
what a man will pay for them and the 
average dealer is willing to pay high. 
Said a prominent trader, “If a fellow 
has a nice lot of stock he can get most 
any price for it.’ Card wastes and 
spinning wastes are especially strong 
The better grades of white worsted card 
wastes are now quoted 31-36c. Spin 
ning wastes are well above 60c., gar 
netted 70c. 

Spinning waste imports are on the 
increase. There is no reason why a 
| large business should not be done in 
these materials at the present time. 
Probably not for many years will there 
| be such an opportunity to bring in fine 
spinning wastes as at the present time. 
Under existing tariff they are duty free, 
but provision is made in the regular 
tariff now in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee for an imposition of a duty of 
14c. a pound on these materials and 20c. 
a pound if garnetted. The higher 
types of wool wastes which can pass in 
the consumption without processing 
| such as broken tops, lap roving and ring 
| wastes will be subject to a duty of 25c. 
| per pound. Under the emergency tariff 
| now prevailing, these wastes are prac- 
tically embargoed by a duty of 45c. a 
| pound. 
| 


Cotton Wastes Steady 

(Continued from page 83) 
in strips and card wastes; bedding man- 
}ufacturers and upholsterers are holding 
off on the buying of flys and pickers. 
Choice combers are quiet but strong, 
and the same may be said about good 
strips. Threads are quiet, quotations 
ranging from 8 to 9c. 

The cotton industry is supposed to 
have turned the corner, but dealers do 
not feel quite so confident about the 
market for some of its by-products and 
wastes. The choicer staple wastes seem 
to be good things to hold, and houses 
which have stocks of comber feel that 
it is a better possession than money at 
the present time. A year ago an oppo- 
site opinion was generally held. The 
market for cotton, and its wastes, was 
then beginning to tend down strongly. 

Exports from this city in December 
were approximately 4,000 bales, about 
half of them going to Germany, chiefly 
low priced material. English buying 
accounted for about 40 per cent. of the 
exports. Last year was a distressing 
year in the Lancashire cotton trade, the 
cotton yarn and cloth business for many 
months being semi-demoralized, owing 
in part to absence of foreign demand, 
caused in large part by depreciation of 
currency in Oriental lands. That Ger- 
many will soon be a larger importer of 
materials is the hope of the market. 


Cotton Waste Note 

The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals reaffirmed the lower court rul- 
ing by which Richard Mayer, well 
known to the cotton waste trade and a 
member of the American Cotton Waste 
Exchange with offices at 200 Summer St., 
will regain property worth $1,000,000 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
during the war. The property consists 
of securities of the Richard Mayer Co., 
and 500 shares in the Anglo-American 
Cotton Co., and other securities and liens 
worth $360,000. 


Tentering and Drying Machines 


for Woolens, Worsteds and Felts 


Chinchilla Machines 


also 


Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
and Crabbing Machines 


D.R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
New England Representative 
PETER JOHNSON 
No. Scituate, R. F. D. No. 1, R. I: 


Before Carding 


—first a clean wool, free from animal and 
earthy materials. For the best after treat- 
ments, this wool must be sweet and soft, bril- 
liant and white. 


The Sargent Suspended Rake Models 34 and 
35 Wool Washing Machines are aiding custom 
wool scourers and combers, wool and worsted 
spinners to obtain thoroughly washed, open 
and lofty wools at a minimum expense of 
labor, power, and detergents. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corporation 
GRANITEVILLE 
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Propose to Limit Shutdowns 


-The forcing of cot- 


CHARLOTTE, N. C 
naintain operation of their 
the 


jlants, even when the owners otf 


I der advisable or necessary 
to suspend operation indefinitely, is car- 
ried it bill introduced in the lower 
hot the North Carolina General 
Assemb! by Representative F. W 
Toole of Aiken. The bill was referred 
to tl ttee on the judiciary. The 
bill w 1 make it unlawful for a cot- 
ton mill in the state to close its doors 
longer than 19 consecutive days in any 
one year without the approval of the 
governor and the state bank examiner 
The latter, under the provisions of the 
proj | measure, is authorized to mak« 
an audit of the books of any mill s 
closed down and report his findngs to 
the governor, who may then order the 


operation by the mill 
a fine of $1,000 being 
for every day the mill disré 


re sumption ot 


days, 





rder of the states’ executive 


Foreign Trade Fairs 
Resume of Expositions Last Year and List 
of Those Planned for 1922 


The latest number of the Foreign 
Trade Review of the Port of Boston, 1s- 
sued by The National Shawmut Bank 


of Boston, carries an interesting sum- 
mary of a number of the important 
‘Trade Fairs” or expositions held last 
Birmingham, lyons, 


year at London, 
I Prague and other 


Leipsic, srussels, 
ities in Europe. 

The growth of industrial 
one of the most important 
developments during the past five or six 
years. Previous to the war, the Leipsic 
fairs had attained world-wide fame and 
had proven most effective agencies in 
promoting the growth of Germanys 
foreign trade. The Lyons fair held at 
Lyons, France, represents the first suc- 
cessful development for adoption of the 
idea back of the Leipsic fairs. 

The underlying purpose of all the 
fairs now held annually, or oftener, has 
been the stimulation of export trade. 
Through these fairs buyers are attracted 
from abroad; the world is familiar- 
ized with this or that national product ; 
and greater efficiency and economy 1s 
made possible in the conduct of foreign 


trade transactions. 


fairs has 
trade 


been 


List of Fairs 
Following is a list of important for- 
eign expositions and fairs to be held 
during 1922: 








New Method of Taking Losses 


(Continued from page 16) 





estate, machinery, or other capital 
assets, used in the conduct of the trade 
or business), and the Act specifically 
provides that if the taxpayer has tax- 
exempt income from other sources, as 
for example dividends on stock of do- 
mestic corporations, or interest on state, 
unicipal or other tax free bonds, the 
loss to be applied against succeeding 
ears must be reduced by the amount of 
uch tax free income. 
A Typical Example 
For example, if for the year 1921 a 
mill had gross sales of $1,600,000 and 


ross operating deductions (including 
ost of goods, expenses, depreciation, 


.) of $1,675,000, and if it had 

» other income or deductions its net 
loss as shown in red on the return 
which it is about to file for 1921 will be 
$75,000. When the mill early in 1923 
files its return for 1922 it can then 
deduct this net loss of $75,000 in com- 
puting its net income. If it should 
happen that its gross income for 1922 is 
so low that it does not need to use the 
full deduction of $75,000 in order to 
vipe out any net income it can deduct 
the unused balance of the $75,000 in 
computing its net income for 1923 when 
t files its return for that year early in 
1924. 

Sut if during 1921 the mill also re- 
ceived $10,000 from dividends on the 
stock of domestic corporat‘ons the situa- 
tion would be different. It is true that 
its net loss as shown on its return about 
to be filed for 1921 will be the same 
amount, viz: $75,000, but under the defi- 
nition of net loss for this purpose the 
$10,000 income from dividends would 
have to be offset against the actual loss 
of $75,000, reducing the latter to $65,000, 
and only $65,000 could then be deducted 
n making up the returns for the subse- 
quent year or years 

The benefit of this provision is also 
extended to net losses resulting from 
the operation of a trade or business car- 
ried on by a partnership, or an indivi- 
dual, or an estate or trust, although in 
such cases its application differs slightly 
in detail. 

This new net loss provision of the Act 
of 1921 is quite different in many re- 
spects from the similar but very inade- 
quate provision of the Act of 1918 
which applied to the year 1919 only. In 
order to avoid confusion in thought I 
would suggest that it be considered as 
an entirely new provision, and that no 
attempt be made to compare it with the 
old provision of the Act of 1918. 


taxes, etc 








Commodities Exhibited Place Date 
International Exhibition Cardiff, Wales Lobehn et be eeekonewe 1922 
British Industries Fair....... London and Birmingham............ Feb. 27-Mar. 10, 1922 
‘eneral International.......-. pene Cetin’ Pele)... ccccacscccsese Mar. 1-15, 1922 
\rechnical oes es, Seren Weir) «6. cscs cnascons Mar, 6-11, 1922 
Ww eR Re same eee Tokio, Japan , --. Mar. 10-July 31, 1922 
Internat Sample Fair.... Prague, Czecho-Slovakia............. Mar. 12-19, 1922 
General International Fair.... Barcelona, Spain.... 5 Sictosis ioe 8 te ... Mar. 15-25, 1922 
Palh.cccccscveqeosseeos Barcelona, Spain... . ‘ Mar. 15-22, 1922 
Vienna, Austria... evecceccccccess ENG Of March, 1923 
teners International Brussels . cadeesseveseccccccevsead April, 1922 
Nursing A ANCES. . «2.20005 London coccccccsce. April 4-7, 1922 
Sa I (Third Inter’nal) Milan, Italy evcccncees April 12-17, 1922 
g naam ai he we Leeds [eth toe ke chee cb wee ens onenee April 24-29, 1922 
nial Products..... PE ec enececachan tld te eeeehs we April to Nov., 1922 
1 tat <hibits Carnival Di Mh. MasecatSaduus cdbathsorunt Spring, 1922 
i *k Fair...... WeOTeROS, TULF occccevessccvaces . Spring, 1922 
Dt, cove seveaee Nantonta, Italy a . Spring, 1922 
Rasel, Switzerland -++ee+. Spring, annually 
Roads Exhibition....... IIE 55 Sc bate bites ts Jo ny doh es se Avan BK May, 1922 
G I re'nal (Samples). Trieste, Bele... ccecccssvcorcecerver - May, 1922 
RE con cssane ene shee aeeucnnd rrieste, Italy........ peoceeenenceeene May, 1922 
Aut ’ t The Hague, Netherlands....... . May 1-15, 1922 
Tea Bandoeng (Java)........ cocvcccves may 6-31, 1928 
ae Pn sacnuchead cs hae eine ok May 15-20, 1922 
Motors Prague . iis estie dh ain tes fk ta wien May 28-June 5, 1922 
Pele cccccccccccsescesevececse tratislava (Pressburg) C'ho-Slovakia. July, 1922 
Welfare ‘ : paaldeeegnceenn er Bot, nee 
Universal Exhibiti REA e ctv accents July 9, 1922 
Tobacco lon . : evecsessscor Seay S4-80, 1983 
Te ie © one eee es ee ie Liberec (Reichenberg) C’ho-Slovakia. Aug. 12-20, 1922 
yen. Inte t! al (Samples). Reichenberg ... ‘ pesesecesseoued Aug. 15-21, 1922 
nt. Exp« ( tenni Rio de Janeiro, Bragil....ccccercoses September, 1922 
nternatt Fair Pt CL: vscveatactiseseasedekt Sept., 1922 (2nd half) 
Textil Fair... -Hamburg, Germany [oecavennweeene Autumn, 1922 
er I na a Lyons (Autumn Fair)............... Oct., 1-15, 1922 
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Textile School Registration 

The winter and spring session of the 
Evening Textile School, 124 West 30th 
street, New York, opened for registra- 
tion this week. The following courses 
are included in those offered: Cottons, 
embroidery and lace design, knitted fab- 
rics, loom fixing, mill mathematics, mill- 
wrighting, mill engineering, pile fabrics, 
ribbon manufacturing, silks, textile 
chemistry, textile design, textiles, up- 
holstery fabrics, woolens and worsteds, 
cotton converting, fabric analysis, and 
testing of textiles 


Bradford Market 


(Continued from page 53) 


with November, except that piece goods 
showed a further improvement, and at 
£160,614 were the best since the emer- 
gency tariff was introduced. For the 
12 months ended December, the ex- 
ports in 1921 have been £7,225,438, com- 
pared with £8,876,437 in 1920 and £6,- 
238,322 in 1913. The feature of last 
year, of course, was the large quantity 
of tops exported during the first four 
months, which made the year’s total no 
less than £1,666,947, compared with only 
£109,691 in 1920, and £371,129 in 1914. 
Piece goods were responsible for £1,- 
702,842, compared with £2,289391 in 
1920 and £2,129,331 in 1914; noils and 
wastes for £648,929, compared with 
£632,795 in 1920 and £91,023 in 1914; 
and yarns for £870,598, compared with 
£1,456,620 in 1920 and £363,745 in 1914. 
Since the introduction of the Fordney 
emergency tariff, the total exports have 
been under £400,000 per month in value; 
whereas during the four months up to 
April they had reached £4,550,676 in 
value. 
Wool Prospects 

Schwartze, Buchanan & Co. of Lon- 
don, in discussing prospects in their 
annual wool circular, say that: “At first 
sight supplies would appear excessive, 
but the knowledge that the process of 
winding up the B. A. W. R. A. holdings 
is to be a lengthy one, and that they 
will in no case be flung upon the mar- 
ket will certainly have a steadying ef- 
fect. Demand, too, is likely to be good 
from all quarters. Trade is improving 
at home, and if arrangements are con- 
cluded by which at any rate the more 
violent exchange fluctuations can be 
avoided, we may also expect strong 
Continental competition. In our opinion 
the best merino wools are likely to 
harden, and even for the bulk of 
merinos, we do not anticipate any decline. 
As regards crossbreds, the coarser sorts 
are now at an extraordinarily low level, 
and there have been signs of late that 
they are now beginning to attract at- 
tention. Our view is that crossbreds 
generally will be dearer in the coming 
year. Indeed, an improvement is ear- 
nestly to be desired, for unless it comes, 
the ultimate ruin of a large number of 
New Zealand sheep farmers seems in- 
evitable.” 


Ribbon Market 
(Continued on page 
ume business, the latter event decidedly 
poor. Consequently the problem of a 
proper manufacturing policy, is the im- 
mediate cause of worry for the ribbon 
manufacturer. 

In relation to the matter of produc- 
ing for stock one manufacturer declared 
he was mounting about half of his 
looms in order to be in position to take 
care of the demand he expects will de- 
velop during the early spring. A com- 
paratively small quantity of ribbons are 
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being held in manufacturer’s hands at 
the present time and it would take but 
a short period of active buying to clear 
up the existing surplus. Consequently 
the fear of an extreme over-production 
is considered to be far removed by cer- 
tain sellers. 


Ribbon Trade Notes 


Irving Loeb, for a number of years 


connected with E. & H. Levy, has 
started in business for himself at 2) 


East 30th street, under the title of the 
Loeb Ribbon Co. He will carry a gen- 
eral line of ribbons for the various 
trades. 

Johnson, Cowdin & Co., are bringing 
out a new line of ribbons featuring pat- 
terns taken from various rugs on dis- 
play at the Museum of Natural His- 
tory. A representative of this concern 
explained that the patterns are taken 
in certain instances from the borders of 
the rugs, while in other instances the 
entire pattern has been reproduced. 
These ribbons are being featured in 
widths from 65 to 96 lines. All the new 
ribbons are “over patterns” and can 
be for the same number of uses as any 
other fancy ribbon. 

B. P. Bartlett, of the John C. Wel- 
wood Co., Fourth avenue at 21st street, 
has been confined to his home with a 
severe cold for the past week. Accord- 
ing to a representative of this company 
the vogue for the wider hat has stimu- 
lated interest in ribbons. This repre- 
sentative also declared ‘that, rubellite, 
concord and belladonna shades were 
in active call at the present time. 

A certain factor specializing in nar- 
row grosgrains reports that his lines 
had been selling in a fair way since the 
first of the year. “No volume orders 
were booked, but our aggregate busi- 
ness was encouraging.” 





OBITUARY 


Frank L. Pierce 


Frank L. Pierce, president and treas- 
urer of the What Cheer and Hope 
Mutual Fire Insurance companies, Pro- 
vidence, R. I., since 1909, and for ten 
years previously vice-president and 
general manager of the Chelsea Fibre 
Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his 
residence in Providence on Tuesday 
after a long illness in his 57th year. 
He was born in Worcester, Mass., re- 
ceived his education in the public 
schools of Springfield and was gradu- 
ated from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in the Class of 1889. 
His summer vacations while at “Tech” 
were spent with the Thorndike (Mass.) 
Company learning the cotton mill busi- 
ness under Agent William C. Greene. 
From 1890 to 1900 he held responsible 
positions with the Manufacturers’ 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Boston, 
and in this work and later as the offi- 
cial head of the Providence fire in- 
surance companies previously men- 
tioned he made a large acquaintance 
among textile manufacturers in New 
England and was regarded as an au- 
thority on fire insurance and preven- 
tion. During the World War he was 
a director of the Fire Prevention Sec- 
tion of the War Industries Board. He 
was a director of the Rhode Island In- 
vestment Co., and the Industrial Trust 
Co. of Providence and of the Chelsea 
Fibre Mills of Brooklyn, N. Y. He 
is survived by his widow. 





Louis A. Levin 


Louis A. Levin, one of the best known 
factors in the worsted yarn trade of 
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P viladelphia, died Saturday, Jan. 21, at 
his home at Deal, N. J. Mr. Levin had 
boen ill for some time, having been 
avay from business for more than a n 
r. Mr. Levin was born Nov. 17, FD 
), in Philadelphia. In 1878, he [E@aXSo AS 
ted in the textile business, becom- 
associated with Thielens & Co., 
on yarns. After two years, he be- 
1e connected with the former firm 
E. Dugdale & Co., then located at 
124 Chestnut St. remaining until Sep- 
ber, 1889, when he went with the 
house of Jos. H. Coates & Co., and 
ccntinued there until the failure of this 
1 Jan. 14, 1892. He then started in 
business for himself as a yarn broker, 
and continued this until Aug. 31, 1905, 
wien he became associated with J. T. 
Robey, 248 Chestnut Street, which con- 
nection continued up until the time of 
his death. His knowledge and experi- 
nce caused him to be recognized as 
of the best posted factors in the 
rsted yarn trade, with a versatile 
knowledge of the requirements and 
ssibilities of this industry. He was 
member of the Masonic fraternity for 
many years. His funeral services, held 
last Tuesday, were largely attended by 
mbers of the trade. He is survived 
vy his widow and a daughter. 
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Charles F. Underwood 


Charles F. Underwood, who was well 
known to New England textile manu- 
facturers as the agent for many years 

William Sells, Inc., manufacturers 

f power transmission equipment, Phila- 
lelphia, and who was obliged to retire 
‘rom business about two years ago on 
account of poor health, died at his resi- 
lence in Brookline, Mass., Jan. 20. He 

as a member of the Engineers Club 
and the Commonwealth Golf Club of 
Boston. He is survived by his widow, 

1 daughter and one son, Charles S. 
Underwood of New York. Burial was 

Tolland, Conn., his old home. 
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William Washington Poole 
William Washington Poole, for 
many years treasurer of the Henrietta 
Mills, died at his home in Caroleen, N. 
C., last Monday following a lingering 
t illness). He was 52 years of age. He 
was born in South Carolina, but moved 
to North Carolina in early manhood and 
epted a position with the Henrietta 
Mills. He soon attained position of. 
asurer of the mills, which place he 
ly filled for many years. 


COMMISSION 


Weaving, Winding, 
Twisting and Warping 
on Broad Looms. 
Also manufacturers of 
FANCY YARNS 
Ratine, Spiral, Loop and 
Fancy Nub Yarns. 


AKMI FABRIC CoO., INC. 
Huntingdon and Kensington Aves. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Harrison B. Huntoon 


larrison Barrows Huntoon, president 
1 treasurer of the Providence Braid 
and the Woodlawn Finishing Co., is 
id after a long illness at his home in 
idence, R. I. He was 53 years old. 
had been identified with business 
vities of Providence for many years. 












Timothy J. Hagerty 
Timothy J. Hagerty, vice-president 
1 treasurer of the Millbank Bleach- 
, Lodi, N. J. is dead at the age of 

He was killed by a train at a grade 
ssing in Passaic. His experience 
1 made him an authority on the 

hing of textiles. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Do you read the 





E. R. Underhill 


R. Underhill, head of the crash 
| toweling department. of the Hunter 
fg. & Commission Co., New York, is 
id. He had been in the market for 
iny years and was widely known 
long buyers. 
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MENDING 


SPEED — QUALITY — SERVICE 
Lawrence Burling & Sewing Co. 


Methuen, Mass. 
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Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, Linen, and Novelty Yarns, 
Twisting, Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes, and Skeins. 
Winding in every form, sirigle and multiple. 


WINDING? 


SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Telephone 
Trenton, N. J., 4308 





Get to Know the Dependability of 


GOLD MARK 
DYEING AND FINISHING 


Woolen and Worsted 
Woven Fabrics 


Woolen and Worsted 


Yer Knitted Fabrics 


ns 


GOLD MARK DYEING & FINISHING WORKS 
Canal and Water Sts.. Woonsocket, BR. I. 


WINDING— QUILLING— CONING 


Extra Facilities for Reeling 


Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk 
Quiller Warps—Cops—Cones—Tubes 


New System Textile Company 


27 MASON STREET PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Make a Practice of Reading 





and using the Textile Clearing House pages 
of Textile World Here is 
afforded the opportunity for buyers and sellers 


every week. 


to get together. The advantage is mutual. 









TEXTILE WORLD 


334 Fourth Ave. 





New York 
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—Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable men 
upon application by mail or telephone to 
©. T. DONLEVY, care Textile World, 111 
Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF COTTON CARDING. Position 
wanted by a man 43 years of age, French-Cana- 
dian, married. Worked on % staple cotton and 
the best of Sea Island from 12s yarn up to 80s 
yarns. Familiar with all makes of carding 
machinery. Good references 
O. B. 7648, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF WOOLEN OR WORSTED 
FINISHING. Position wanted by a man 82 years 
of age, American, married. Worked on men's 
suiting, overcoatings, chinchillas, ratines, ladies’ 
velours, etc. Familiar with all makes of finishing 
machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7649, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

OVERSEER OF BLEACHING, MERCERIZING 
OR GREY ROOM. Position wanted by a man 25 
years of age, American, single. ‘Worked on mer- 
cerized goods: pongee, cretonne, handkerchiefs, 
garbardines, etc., ducks, jute, linen, etc. Fa- 
miliar with all modern bleach house machinery. 
Good references 

O. B. 7650, Textile World, Boston, Massa. 





ASSISTANT TO EXECUTIVE IN COTTON 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 23 years of 
age, American, single. Worked on sheetings, lin- 
ings, shirtings, low grade yarns and some fine 
yarns. Familiar with Saco-Lowell, Fales & 
Jenks, Woonsocket, Howard & Bullough, Cromp- 
ton & Knowles and Whitin machines. Good ref- 
erences 

O. B. 7651, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 





SUPERINTENDENT OF COTTON MILL 
MANUFACTURING FINE OOTTON DRESS 
GOODS, SHIRTINGS, ETC. Position wanted by 
@ man 41 years of age, Scotch, married. Worked 
on cotton dress goods, shirtings, etc., and wor- 
sted dreas goods. Familiar with machinery gen- 
erally in use in cotton and worsted manufacturing. 
Good references 

O. B. 7652, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

SEOOND HAND IN SPINNING ROOM OF 
WOOLEN MILL Position wanted by a man 82 
years of age, Canadian, married. Worked on 
woolen, cotton, knitting yarn, woolen filling and 


warp yarn Familiar with Davis and Furbe: 
Mules Good recommendations 


O. B. 7658, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

FOREMAN OR ASSISTANT FOREMAN WOR 
S8TED OR SILK DEPARTMENT RING OR MULE 
SPINNING. Position wanted by a man 43 years 
of age, Belgian, married. Worked on al! classes 
of goods. Familiar with mules and frames made 
in Europe, Saco, Lowell machines Good refer 
ences 
O. B. 7654, Textile World, Boston, Mass 


OVERSEER OF KNITTING IN UNDERWEAR 
MILL. Position wanted by a man 40 years of 
age, American, married. Worked on cotton and 
woolen underwear, both flat and ribbed Jersey 
cloth and shoe linings. Familiar with Crane, 
Cooper and Tompkins machines. Good references 

O. B. 7655, Textile World, Boston, Mass 

AGENT, OVERSEER, SUPERINTENDENT 
OR OFFIOE MANAGER IN OOTTON MILL. 
Worked on sheetings, pillow tubings, shirtings, 
jacquard weaves, automobile tire fabrics. Fa 
miliar with Saco-Pettee, Orompton & Knowles, 
Draper, etc.. machines. Good references 

O. B. 7656, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN, BLANKET 
OR YARN MILL. Position wanted by a man 39 
ears of age, American, married. Worked on 
ylankets, flannels, bath robes, all classes of nap 

is, and also all classes of knitting and weav 
ng yarns Familiar with all American makes of 
machinery. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 7657, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





OVERSERR OF KNITTING OR FIXING. 
Position wanted by a man 40 years of age, Ameri 
can, married. Worked on Jerseys, eiderdown, 
stockinetts and astrakan. Familiar with Crane, 
Tompkins, Campbell] and Olute machines. Good 
references. 

O. B. 7658, Textile World, Boston, Mass 





SUPERINTENDENT OR MANAGER OF 
YARN SPINNING OR HOSIERY MILL. Posi- 
tion wanted by a man 88 years of age, American, 
married Worked on cotton yarns and seamless 
hosiery Farnuiliar with practically all makes of 
machinery. Good references. 

O. B. 7659, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 

AGENT OR SUPERINTENDENT OF WOOLEN 
OR WORSTED MILL. Position wanted by a man 
560 years of age. English, married. Worked on 
worsted dress goods, union towels, women’s and 
men’s worsteds, also some experience on ging 
hams. Good recommendations. 

0. B. 7660, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 


OVERSEER OF SLASHING, SPOOLING, 
WARPING, DRAWING-IN AND WARP TWIST 
ING. Position wanted by a man 46 years of age, 
English, married. Worked on all of New Bed- 
ford’s products in weaving, including lenos, col- 
ered shirtings, plain and fancy goods. Familiar 
with slashers, spoolers, warpers and beamers. 
Goel references. 

O. B. 7661, Textile World, Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED 


Tompkins Knitting 
Table, 30’ head 


Address Adv. 886, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 


—_ 


Position Wanted 
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SOUTHERN 
SALESMAN 


With eight years experience calling 
on Southern Textile Mills is open 
for position with machinery Yarn 
or Supply House. Has practical 
cotton mill experience in addition 
to sales ability. 


Address Adv. 864 


Textile World 
34 Fourth Ave., New York 


POSITION WANTED 


Superintendent of Worsted Yarn Mill. 33 years 
of a ge, English, married. Worked on all grades 


of worsted yarns. Familiar with all makes ef 
machinery. Good manager of help. Now em- 
oyed, but would like to make a change. 
Address Adv. 811, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 





COMPETENT CONSULTING 
TEXTILE CHEMIST 


Thoroughly experienced in modern manufac- 
turing organization and management with an 
extensive knowledge of materials and uses, 
wants a manufacturing or commercial position. 
East or West. Age 40. 
Address Adv. 794, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








POSITION WANTED 
AS 
OVERSEER OF KNITTING 


On Cooper, Scott & Williams and other under- 
wear machines. Would like position with relia- 
ble firm. Twelve years experience. Best of 
references. 
Address Adv. 872, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 








SITUATION WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT of 
WORSTED YARN MILL or of WOOL 
COMBING PLANT. Has a thorough practical 
knowledge of all departments of yarn making or 
Top making. Used to all makes of machinery 


Address Adv. 871 
334 Fourth Ave., 


Textile World 
New York 






POSITION WANTED 
As Master Mechanic or Assistant/Superinten- 
dent in dyeing and finishing works. Under- 
stands all aaaiione used in cotton mill or dye 
and bleach works. Twenty-two rs experi- 
ence. Good recommendations from leading 
mills. Accept position at short notice and in 
any location. 
Address Adv. 809, Textile World 
$34 Fourth Ave., New York 






POSITION WANTED 


A man 27 years of age with business and tech- 
nical training in accounting, finance, mechan- 
ical, industrial and cost engineering, is open for 
a position. Graduate of Mass. Institute of 
Technology. Will go anywhere. Best of 
references. 
Address Adv. 867, Textile World 

334 Fourth Ave, New York 





POSITION WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT, KNIT UNDERWEAR 


Experienced on all grades underwear, latch 
needles and spring needles, cotton, silk, worsted 
and wool for men and women, have had charge 
of every department in knitting mill. 47 years 
of age, 30 years experience, |5 years as super- 
intendent. 
Address Adv. 887, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 






























Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 
4 Situations, Opportunities 
Wants, For Sale, Etc. 












Men Wanted Men Wanted | 





WOOLEN MILL SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


By large manufacturer to take charge of Spinning and 
Weaving. Must be a high class man with experience. 


An excellent opportunity for the right man. Correspond- 


ence confidential. Address giving full information and 
references. 




















Adv. 8 


8, Textile World, 828 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 







MACHINE SALESMAN WANTED 


To take over Southern Agency of an old established Dyeing 
Machine Manufacturing Company. 


Prefer man already covering North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. 

















Give place of birth, age, education and experience, in detail for 
past 10 years. 


Only those having ability and capable of showing a sales record 
need answer. 














Address Adv. 879, Textile World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 


EXPERIENCED NAPPER AND GIGGING: 
FINISHER WANTED 


By large Philadelphia textile organization to take charge of this 
department. Must have thorough knowledge of all napped and 
gigged fabrics of the latest construction, such as Bolivias, Velours, 
Duvetyns, etc. With your application state former experience on 
this class of fabrics and the mills that you were engaged with in this 
capacity, which will be held strictly confidential. 


Address Adv. 
































876, Textile 





World, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 





EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Mill Manager with managerial ability. Conversant with 
modern mill routine, efficiency methods, cost systems, etc., 
for Spinning Plant in Eastern States. Experienced in Cot- 
ton Spinning, Spun Silk or Worsted Spinning. State quali- 
fications and salary expected. Replies held strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address Adv 















857, Textile World 334 Fourth 





Ave., New York 





EXPERT OVERSEER 
WANTED 


For Spun Silk Mill. Expert in 
Dressing and Boiling Off De- 
partments or Assistant Su- 
perintendent with thorough 
practical experience in both. 
In your answer state experi- 
ence and full details. All 
replies treated strictly con- 
fidential. 


Address Adv. 859, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 





DYE TESTER AND 
COLOR MATCHER 
WANTED 


Capable and experienced, 
wanted by large manufac- 
turer. Must be an expert 
in application on all textiles 
and leathers. 


Address Adv. 880, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 










WANTED BOSS KNITTER 
Experienced on 225 B-5 Knitting Ma- 


chines making silk heather and mer- 
cerized hose. State experience, salary 
expected and when available. 


Address Adv. 846, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave, New York 


WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSIST- 
ANT who is ready for promotion in 





large Piece Dyeing and Finishing Plant. 
Opportunity. 
Address Adv. 883, Textile World 
334 Fourth Ave., New York 
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February 4, 1922 


c. H Clark V. EB. Carroll Clarence Hutton D. G. Woolf 


(Subscription rates and other information will be found 
on page 439) 








A TENET OF OUR CREED: WE BELIEVE 
(N THE CONSERVATION OF AND PROTEC- 
TION TO DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES. 
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HE textile industry has progressed further 
along the road toward the haven of nor- 

mal conditions than any of the country’s 

other leading industries, but until wages are as 
fully deflated as 

Keen Competition Should profits, until a per- 
Be Followed by Normal 


Coidinbens in Fall manent and adequate 


tariff law has been 
enacted, until the farmers are netting a fair profit, 
and until there is reasonable certainty that the 
European ‘political and financial situation contains 
no serious menace to this country, that haven of 
normalcy will not be reached and passed. 


The completion of wage deflation in the textile 
industry is near at hand, and the passage of the 
new tariff bill can be delayed but a few months 
more; when both are effected two of the main 
elements of price uncertainty that are causing 
buyers to hesitate will be removed. Should stable 
or advancing raw material values follow we shall 
have nearly all of the factors needed to encourage 
buyers to anticipate the reasonably profitable 
crops and lessened unemployment that may be 
expected next Fall. 


In the meantime keen competition and small 
profits may be looked for, but the outlook is far 
nore certain and encouraging than it was a year 
ago, and with ample basis for hope that by Fall 
ormal conditions may be fully restored. 

i 


HE full effect of increasing foreign compe- 
tition in textiles is measured by the de- 
crease in exports plus the increase in im- 

rts, and as compared with figures for 1920, 
and measured in 

Increased Foreign Competi- quantities and not in 
tion Shown by Decreased 


Exports values, the conse- 


quent restriction of 
omestic production is enormous. Foreign manu- 
cturers naturally have been operating along the 
nes of least resistance and have been recovering 
e export trade lost by them during the war. In 
reign markets we have lost our export trade on 
early all lines excepting those involving mini- 
im wage and overhead costs. 


\Ve have suffered a net loss of business in cot 
manufactures of $232,000,000, and in wool 
anufactures of over $27,000,000. Owing to a 
rinkage of 50 to 75 per cent. from average tex- 
values of 1920 a fairer basis of estimating 
s trade loss is in quantities. In the case of 
tton cloths, for instance, the loss is over 232,- 
10,000 square vards; in cotton hosiery and gloves 
s over 10,500,000 dozen pairs; in laces and em- 
oideries it is nearly 120,000,000 yards. In wool 
nufactures our loss of business in tops was 
863,565 pounds; in yarns, 2,173,260 pounds, and 
loss due to difference between imports and 
ports of cloths and dress goods was more than 
0.000 square yards. 
Nothing but unsettled political and financial 
nditions in Europe have saved us from a larger 
ss of export trade, and these plus the operation 
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of the cotton and wool compensatory duties of 
the emergency tariff have prevented larger en- 
croachments upon our domestic trade. Loss of 
export trade is just as strong evidence of the need 
of more adequate tariff protection as are increas- 
ing imports. 

‘+e = 


T is futile to prophesy regarding the possi 
bilities of export trade during the year, for 
everything depends upon the development ot 


more normal conditions in the countries from 


st which trade can be 
Export Trade Possibilities : ing * 


Not Taken Advantage 
of During Year 


expected, provide d 
buying capacity ex- 
ists. The prospects 
for an improved status abroad, financially and 
economically, are at the present very much mixed 
and‘no one can foretell how soon or in what way 
the many problems confronting foreign nations 
are to be solved. Foreign trade is dependent upon 
a multitude of conditions which differ in different 
countries. There is likely to be a lagging demand 
for a good while to come and an improvement in 
one direction or another may not mean a universal 
improvement by any means. 


But there must be considerable disappointment 
over the record of the year just passed. Although 
possibilities have not been extensive and diffi 
culties have been numerous, yet the domestic 
trade must be held responsible in a measure for 
failure to retain the measure of success reached 
in certain directions and to expand the aggregat« 
of business in others. This failure has been due 
to the same apparent indifference to the possi- 
bilities of developing trade with certain markets 
that has featured the conduct of export business 
for so long. When demand for domestic mer- 
chandise was of large proportions during the war 
and immediately thereafter the feeling among 
many connected with export activities was that 
this demand would continue indefinitely because 
of the satisfactory foothold which had been 
secured jn certain markets by American mer- 
chandise. 


But this attitude was apparently based on a 
misconception. Evidently the fact was lost sight 
of that in practically every instance the trading 
which had been done with this country was forced 
upon the foreigner and not because of any 
superior advantages that might accrue from trad 
ing with the United States. It may be true that 
the superior quality of certain goods may have 
impressed itself upon certain buyers, with the 
resultant continuance of operations. For the 
most part, however, the evident unwillingness of 
American manufacturers to cater to the particular 
requirements of foreign buyers and the neglect 
to liye up to the strict letter of contracts in many 
instances have offset any slight advantages which 
may have been gained by delivering well made 
merchandise. 

* * 


UT of the confused situation in industrial r 
lations which resulted from unprecedented 
war and post-war employment condi 

ditions, certain definite facts, or, rather, opinions 
are crystallizing 
Definite” Facts Crystallizing 
Out of Situation in In- 
dustrial Relations 


Chief among thes« 
is an appreciation ot 
the fact that scarcity 
of jobs cannot be substituted for proper em 


ployer-employe relations as an incentive for in 


creased production and greater efficiency. Worl 

ers have been plentiful during the year just closed, 
but far-seeing employers have not seen fit to 
scrap employe service plans on that account 
Those methods which have fallen by the waysid 
were discarded because they proved to be un 
sound or because the y were started from a purely 
selfish motive. The latter class may be disre 

garded. 
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The consensus of opinion among manufacturers 
interviewed on this subject is that employers can- 
not afford to take advantage of a situation which 
finds them “in the saddle,” if they wish to build 
for the future. 

This general consideration leads logically to one 
other outstanding recent development, namely, 
the educational movement in manufacturing cir- 
cles. Realizing that the efficient and satisfied em- 
ploye is the one who sees his pay envelope in- 
crease in proportion to his own capability, em- 
ployers have devoted a great deal of thought to 
the problem of training methods in general. 

Specifically the first step has been directed to- 
ward the foremen, as it is realized that the pro- 
ductive efficiency of a plant can never be greater 
than the collective intelligence of its “key men.” 
The movement toward better foremanship has 
been along the lines of training in management 
problems, rather than in technical details. 

That the closer study of these many phases of 
industrial relations is bearing fruit is evidenced 
by the fact that probably never before in the his- 
tory of the textile industry have employer-em- 
ploye relations been more satisfactory than in 
1921. 

* * * 
VERSHADOWING the legislative phase 
of the dye situation in 1921 was the move- 
ment toward ascertainment of definite 

facts regarding American products and _ their 


manufacture, 
Facts Will Replace Theory 
in Discussion of Amer- 
ican Dyes 


Probably never 
before in industrial 
history has a prin- 
ciple which was endorsed by practically all fae- 
tors been so completely entangled in a mass of 
contradictory opinions as has been the case in 
the movement for the protection of the Amer- 
ican dye industry. 

That this could be true is due to the lack of 
real knowledge which could be presented in a con- 
crete form. Charges against the fastness of 
American dyes and implications of a monopoly 
among domestic manufacturers were met with 
flat denials, but these denials could not be sup- 
ported by tangible proof. Asa result, the charges 
were merely repeated in more positive form, and 
the mind of the public has been hopelessly con- 
fused. 

During the year just closed a movement has 
been started by the National Council on Dyes 
and Colors, the purpose of which is to arrive at 
definite conclusions regarding the fastness of 
American dyes. In addition, a Congressional in- 
quiry is under way which was started for the 
purpose of investigating the alleged lobby in ac- 
tivities and monopolistic tendencies of dye manu- 
facturers, but which fortunately was broadened 
to include the activities of importers of German 
dyes. 

If these investigations are pushed to conclusion, 
they should serve to establish the correctness or 
incorrectness of the charges and counter charges 
which have held up permanent action on one of 
the most vital legislative problems, namely, the 
insurance of a self-contained dye industry for the 
United States. 

+ * * 
HE average number of new textile mills, 


according to our records for the past ten 


b 


259 per veat The figure run 


years, 1S 

with comparatively little variation, the low mark 

being 219 in the 

Prospects for Mill Construc- 
tion in 1922 Are Very 


Encouraging 


year 1915, directly 
after the outbreak 
of the war, and the 


( 
297 in 1917, when the demand 


high mark being 
for the war resulted in new construction being 
pushed to the limit. 


The normal yearly growth of the industry was 






























































































at during the war years, so 


that construction during 1922 may not be up to 


normal the textile industry was not nearly 
so much overbuilt as other lines, particularly 
iron, steel and machine tools. The principal rea 
son why it was not overbuilt was because the 
extile machine shops of the country were unable 
Oo increase thei capacity tast enough to meet the 
peak of war demand, consequently the mills 

the required production by running two 

fts and even three shifts during the congested 


period [That now results to their advantage 


o matter how many reasons there are to! 


holding up construction, the aggregate always 
1iounts to a vel substantial amount Phere 
are always new people starting new projects, 
superintendents who want to go into business 
on their own account, changes in firms resulting 
1 irtners splitting p and one group starting 
another mill, the expansion of successful mills 
he onstructjon of mulls for certain specialties 
The textile industry is so vast that there ars 
always certain portions of it that are doing well 
expandir ine oreove there ire new 
es contir be textile oduct 
r HERI i til et fecling among 
the textile ll ens er ( irchitects thal 
r ed duru the eces ( One vet 
ficant t ‘ ec amount o 
Ss col | i ee! ele 
( ( i e ¢ ino | nmstan¢ 
bee ide, { eda en laid aside 
‘ ( t ( : ca ‘ oO 
I 1 t ( ind out ain outlool 
| \ te aust 
: = a 
| ome with a rush. 
> n mind tl or tl irs d 
ll ‘ 1 
I out ( ery it t ) rf 1 S 
e rate of normal period femember that the 
I ot the t t1 1 ( ne s | ere taxed 
te ( limit to supply ne u« er\ W uit 
( oO the ‘ lace r ts I} ( re 1 
lot of old mills and badl la that 
have got to be rebuilt or else o out of business 
They cannot compete under present conditions 
with modern plants and high labor costs Many 
ot these old plants are owned by concerns which 
have a substantial surplus tucked awav for the 
purpos¢ of revampit the mills, but they 
not wanted to do it hil the ost ot mill 
construction was on the recent high basi Now 
t the cost of mill building has been greatly 
re ed, probably 10 10 ) ( cent rom. the 
k in 1919, manufacture eal that thev ca 
! vy expect the t to ( at d tee! 
h safer in buildir 
ee a dees ane 
the ne t { P| the line o 
| Bae d ae en 
] n ] ts to he 
| 1 be irtic 
l t 1 Ils, be \ e southert 
ti | | that the 
1 ‘ t t 1 
’ Ile ¢ l ve 
’ 
. sess ‘ 
¢ ‘ } 
erent { _— 
t | l] enl ‘ ents, improvement 
t etc or 1922 will be fro 6 
to 70 pe ent. of n¢ 1 for tl industry 
whole. Whatev t the total volume will b« 
very large amount, as this is the one big basi 
str vhich is in a better condition than any 


‘ther at the present time, and may very probably 
proximate $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 





TEXTILE WORLD 


HE question of whether mechanical con- 
veyors can displace man-power trucking 

in textile mills has been answered. Sev- 

eral successful installations were made last year, 
and while improve- 


Conveyor Systemsa Demon- jjents over the 
strated Success Under 


Standard Conditions methods and equip- 


ment used by these 
pioneers are possible, results already secured show 
that we are at the beginning of a new era in 
material handling for mills where a_ standard 
product is manufactured. The most notable in- 
stallation to date is described in some detail in 
the Power and Engineering Department of this 
issue. 

Che chief reason tor installing mechanical con- 
veyors was of course a saving in the payroll, and 
the results from this standpoint have proved‘gratt 
fying But other advantages have developed 
which are of equal or greater importance. With 


a conveyor system in use the amount of stock 


in process is reduced It is obvious that wher 
any process-package, from a lap to a spinning 
bobbin, has beet dofted irom its machine and 
is then moved immediately to the next process, 
accumulating merely enough for a boxtul, th 


amount of partially converted stock in the mill is 
reduced below that ordinarily accumulated on the 
department floors. 

\nother advantage which results from the re 
duction in inventory is a more uniform moisturé 
condition of material; therefore it runs bette: 
No stock is stored in a cold, dry, out-of-the-way 
lace, deteriorating under these conditions. Less 


waste is made due to the smaller number of han 

dlings This is especially true in regard to laps 

ind roving where the stock is soft and easily 
1ened or broken 

Che agent of the Jackson Mills states that, 1 


his opinion, the handling of stock between de 
partments by means of mechanical conveyors, ac 
companied by the proper methods, could be mad 
to show a saving of at least one-third in the regu 
lar operating expense of a mill of the tvpe to 
whicl h a system can be apphed. Under con 


a standard product is manufactured 


rom a minimum of yarn numbers, there seems 
to be no doubt that economy in wages resulting 
trom mechanical conveyors abundantly justifies 
the expense of equipment of this sort And not 


only will the conveyor system show a good r¢ 


turn on the investment, but it will also improve 


the general appearance of the plant, keep the 
stock in better condition, and reduce the inven 
tor ( toc] 1 process 
* * * 
() revolutionary changes in equipment or 


nanufacturing methods are included in 


the record of last vear However, it is 


arely the case that far-reaching developments of 
this nature occur in 
Progress in Manufacturing 
Technique Involves Few 
Radical Innovations 


1 great industry 


within the space ot 


twelve months 

Manufacturing equipment has reached a_ high 

degree of efficiency, and in strictly textile proc 

sses furt} t progress will probably he largely 
’ 1 1 ed { i t 1 rds \ cl ‘\ i! 
2 t each chin sed to its ixIm 

ity There h be ontinue rogress i 

the echanical d rtment of 1 nd stry espe 

lv along the lines of plant design and lavout 

terial handling, power d lopment and trans 

1 Sic Ss 1 contre oO st I in processes 
mact! drive htit tic ind teri 

paintin 
Larger mills are becoming the rule, notably in 


the silk and knitting industries, where, up to thi 


last few vears, generally speaking, the small plant 


has 


ments feasible which contribute directly to in- 


creased production and a more uniform product 


been the unit. Large plants make improve- 
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Atmospheric conditions can be better controlled, 
making possible higher speeds. Medium and 
larger sized mills give more opportunity for the 
use of conveyor systems and savings in the 
handling of material; also for better plant layout 
and departmental arrangement. 

Indirect lighting and general illumination have 
been more largely adopted, improving light dis- 
tribution and contributing to the reduction oi 
shadows. The departure from the individual light 
ing system may be termed a happy one, making 
working conditions more cheerful. The working 
out of a practical and satisfactory lighting prac- 
tice seems to be about completed, unless some 
radical change in lighting units is developed. 


URELY from the mechanical engineer’s point 

of view the past year shows progress in several 
large movements: There has been a continuation 
of electrical drive development and we are to se: 
further advances in its control and adaptation. I: 
the power plant considerable improvement is 
noted in the introduction of small turbines for 
prime movers and auxiliary drives, and the secur 
ing of better heat balance in plants where stear 
is used for processes. There has been a norma 
increase in converting coal burning plants to oi 
burning, as compared with the last few years 
also in equipping new mills for burning fuel oil 

A new development in connection with textile 
mill power plants is the sale of by-product power 
to public utilities. By-product power is a term 
originated during the last year and applies t 
surplus steam power over and above the requir« 
ments for driving machinery in dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing works, which utilize only the exhaust 
steam for process purposes. This plan involvyv« 
inter-connection of the mill power plant and thi 
lines of the public utility, and results in fuel 
conservation and reciprocal advantages to both 
companies. 

New mills constructed, while little * differen 
from those built in the last two or three years 
include radical improvements over those con 
structed a dozen years ago, and show that chang: 
are brought about step by step, each year markit 
the rise of certain new ideas, the elimination o 
older methods, and the gradual advance of manu 
facturing technique 

* * * 
ITH the possible exception of the finan 
cial panic of 1873 business and industry 
in this country have never passed through 
such a trying experience as was suffered during 


1921. It tried th 
Industry Strengthened by jyctal and physical 
Trying Experiences of 2 


pea ag capacity of most 


manufacturers, met 
chants and bankers to the limit, and many gave 
their lives or permanently impaired health in thei: 


efforts to save their stockholders, operatives and 


families from more serious financial losses. Sucl 
men are just as real heroes as those who las 
down their lives on the field of battle 

It was quite as much the courage and ability « 
industrial, business and financial leaders tl 
stemmed the tide toward panic as it was the exist 
ence of a sound financial structure. Now tl 
liquidation practically is completed, it is safe 
admit that there were periods during the last h 
of 1920 and the first six months of 1921 wh 
it looked as though nothing could prevent a cor 
dition approaching chaos in certain parts of tl 
industry. That is all happily past, and nothin 
now needed to complete the rehabilitation of 
greater part of the textile industry but a se 
of reasonably profitable business 

Tf the trials, losses, thrift and scourge of w 
render nations eventually stronger industrial] 
and economically, then industry in this count: 
must have learned lessons during the last tw 
vears that will make it invincible under norm: 
and equal competitive conditions. 
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Your Industry and Our Government 





Organization of Commodity Divisions Was for the Purpose of Building Up Cooperation Between the Government and 





Business Public 


ITH relation to trade develop- 
ment, our Government can func- 
tion satisfactorily only in the 
measure that it receives the co- 
peration of the individuals and organ- 
zations making up our business public. 
[his was apparent during the period of 
the war. It is hardly less apparent in a 
ime of disturbing trade conditions like 
he present. Accordingly, to avail our 
rovernment of the helpfulness that only 
he business public could give, commod- 
ty divisions were set up in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under the Director 
the Bureau of ‘Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

These Divisions are staffed with 
specialists chosen from the industries 
they represent. 

The Textile Division, for instance, is 
designed to serve as a center point be- 
tween the textile industries and trades 
on one hand, and the Government with 
its 600 representatives abroad, on the 
other hand. Not alone does the new 
purpose of the Department aim to have 
the Textile Division serve the textile in- 
dustries and trades, but also it is de- 
signed to utilize, and it wants, the fullest 
cooperation from the textile public. Only 
by making the Textile Division serve 
is a kind of switch board between the 
industry and the Government can the 
best results be secured. That cooper- 
ation has already resulted in substantial 
achievements, cooperative in kind. For 
the first time the textile industry, 
through representatives, sits in periodic 
conferences with representatives of the 
Government with a view to the shaping 
of constructive policies and methods by 
which our steadily increasing foreign 
textile trade can be developed and ex- 
tended. 


As further explanation of the func- 
tion of the Textile Division referred to 
above by Secretary Hoover, the follow- 
ing remarks presented by Edward _ T. 
Pickard, chief of the division, at the 
annual dinner of the Rhode Island Tex- 
tile Association, are of interest: 

We have organized in Washington in 
onnection with the Department of Com- 
merce a Textile Division staffed by those 
who have some comprehension of the 
textile industry, who in a measure un- 
lerstand its perplexities and its vernac- 
ular, and who regard it as their prime 
luty to extend themselves and their De- 
partment for the advancement of the in- 
lustry and its worldwide interests. 

The office of the Textile Division in 
Washington is your office. You may 
‘ome down and use it, and its staff 
who will make known to you the vast 
informational resources of the Govern- 
ment. Its six hundred commercial at- 
tachés, trade commissioners and con- 
suls stationed in all of the world’s chief 
commercial markets are your business 
missionaries and their activities are di- 
rected according to expressed desires 
ind needs. 

In the first place we need your criti- 
cal suggestion and advice as to how our 
work may be most effectively molded to 
the commercial advancement of the tex- 
tile industry. Fortunately, we have the 


very energetic support of 


of a sub-committee app 
group under thé 
Lawrence. \ 
policy and administration and on ques 
tions directly affecti 





committee 
hand, they regard it 


council to direct the devious a 
our division. 





Underwood 


Underwood 


This leads me to the point of again 
stressing the statement that there 


consumption manufacturing 
tries, the number of sheep o 
kinds throughout the world, the politi- 
cal, economic or commercial conditions 


regulate industry, but on the other hand, 
i in any of the world’s markets, ask the 


our aim is solely to function as a sery 
do you want to know 
about commercial practices, arbitration 


Possibilities / “ 
commercial 


law, have you 
matter in dispute with a foreign client, 
Division of Commercial Laws can 
help you; are you interested in what may 
be regarded as foreign discriminatory 


Now you may ask what are the con- 
crete possibilities or results of 
business reorganization 


ment of Commerce. The achievements 


Textile Division Enables the Industry, Through Representatives to Sit in Periodie Con- 
ferences with Representatives of the Government 


tariff lo y believe tha W it sts 
n foreign tries W 
trade, have vou a ques t | 
marks <¢ foreign gula S 
kind, our ‘J ff Division w ( 1 
the answe do you ¢ 
latest and best adv on 
tation ind nsurance pre S hich 
i ult »-*« tiv SUDS 
nes ise ou i; inspor! 1 Div 
These and other activities 
ous to mention are ; ! 
through the Textile Division Our 
keenest desire is to have you let us 
work out with vou many of thos 
tions which naturally fall 


ervision 


Serious Problems 


The months to come will need the 


best, unselfish business brains 
country, not alone in the solution o 
their own particular problems, but in the 
solution of world problems, in the con 
sideration of which the United States 
must, of necessity, play a major rol 
If the Economic Conference at Genoa 
takes place with the United States as 
a participating member, the textile in- 
dustry should be very materially rep- 
resented by a group of its most advanced 
and farseeing leaders. 

In 1920 the foreign commerce of the 
United States in raw materials and fin- 
ished products of cotton, wool, silk and 
miscellaneous textile fibres, came very 
close to three billion dollars, as against 
thirteen billion dollars for the whole 
foreign commerce of the United States. 
With this large share of the foreign 
commerce of the United States directly 
chargeable to the textile and kindred 
interests, it becomes not merely a mat- 
ter of interest, but in reality a solemn 
obligation on the part of business men 
to pledge themselves anew to the solu- 
tion of these serious questions. When 
we as an industry are responsible for 
such a proportion of our foreign com- 
merce, it behooves us to pay more at 
tention to measures of international con- 
sequence. Unless foreign exchanges and 
a readjustment of their monetary units 
on a gold basis is consummated we may 
look for no immediate improvement. In 
these and many other respects it 1s 1m- 
perative that the unselfish business men 
enlist themselves in the counsels and 
considerations of international affairs 
Too many times heretofore has the the- 
orist and academic negotiator been in- 
fluenced by motives of political expedi- 
ency, and my plea with you is for a 
deeper and sincerer interest in the 
affairs of the Government, which after 
all are your affairs, and for the conduct 
or misconduct of which you are called 
upon to “foot the bill.” 


Department Publications 


Before concluding I feel obliged to 
call your attention to two publications 
issued by the Department of Commerce 
and in which the Textile Division has 
a particular interest. I refer to the 
“Monthly Survey of Current Business ” 
and to the official weekly publication, 
“Commerce Reports.” 
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Textile Industry Demands Prompt Tariff Action 





Uncertainty Regarding Terms of Textile Sections and as to Date of Passage of Bill Are Largely Responsible for 


Business Hesitane y—Wool Embargo of Emergency Tariff a “ll Factor—Unprotective Rates 
of Underwood Tariff Rapidly Throttling Many Important Branches of Textile Industry 





1 1920 ca 
I { S cam¢ n 
n a substantial 
mai both Houses, and 
mmitted to prompt revision of the 
taritt upon in adequately protective 
basis, vet on January 26, 1922, Senator 
McCumber, chairman of the Senate 
Fin Cor eC ex pressed the 
“hope” that the committee would be able 
to report the tariff bill out by March 1, 
and eems to be th onsensus of 
opinion in Washington that only by a 
mir: in the bill become a law be 
tor M ] ( 1 ss is the las pla ( 
to which we would look for the per 
formance of miracles, unless it be that 
Congress has fallen to such a low estate 
that the devel pmen t eflec e leadet 
ship might be termed a miracl Ever 
lack of leadership, however, is not a rea 
sonable excuse for a delay of more than 
a year in fulfilling a party promise to give 
the ( nti idequate protection Now 
with business languishing and with hun 
dreds of thous ves out 
employment, try right 
fully demands that best possibl 
tariff bill be reported and passed 
promptly; and = standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the textile industry we be 
lieve will be found a majority of the 
country’s other leading industries, the 
farmers and the workers in the shops 
and on the farms 
For the textile indust the emergency 


tariff was nothing but a makeshift at 
the start, and is now mmencing slowly 
to throttle both wool 
and wool grower The preposterous 
tariff on cotton has stimulated the im 
portation of fine count yarns and 
and a large varictv of 


manutacturet 





goods, 
produc ts re 
quiring the use of long staple cottons 
Even the farmers, who were to hav 
been the chief beneficiaries of the eme1 
gency tariff, are now crying out against 
it and demanding the ena ent of a 
permanent tariff bill that shall end th 


present uncertainty 


Hor the Republican party has 


: : 
political conditions therein existing hay 
prevent | tl ( untry trom be ng 
swamped with foreign merchandise 
nths hundreds, 
if not thousands, of buvers for domest 
importing jobbers, retailers and man- 
ufacturers have been in Germany, Bel 
gium, France and England placing orders 
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a Jarge scale for textiles and other 
manufactures in the hope of being able 
to import a large percentage of their 
purchases prior to the passage of the 
new tariff bill. It is well understood 
business circles that the vicious propa- 
ganda emanating from _ this 

rainst the American valuation system 
has been impelled by the selfish desire 
of these interests to continue the im- 
portations of the products of cheap for 
cign labor, purchased on an advantage- 
tus exchange basis, even after the new 
tariff law goes into effect. It is be- 
ause of the knowledge of this situation 
that so many textile manufacturers link 
with their demand for prompt tariff 
action the — important demand that 
\merican 


eft ctive substi tute, 


source 


aluations, or some equally 
shall bn embod ead il 
1 


the new tariff bill. 


‘Tariff £ Opinions 


ARTHUR H. LOWE, Chairman, Consoli- 
dated Tariff Committee of Cotton 
Manufacturers 


HE most important matter before 
Congress at present is immediate 
on on the impending tariff bill. In 
fas will not revive while the uncer- 
tainties of the impending bill overhang 
the country. Unemployment will in- 
crease and long continue if present flood 
of imported goods continues to pour into 
the country. The Democratic Under- 
wood tariff bill is in force and the 
bread lines and soup houses that were 
so universal in 1912 and 1913 will appear 
again as they alwavs have done under 
Democratic tariff bills. 

I am in favor of the American valu- 
ition feature of the Fordney Bill. It is 
unnecessary to repeat the arguments 
favoring this plan which the importers 
have so dismally failed to meet. Per- 
sonally I favor a commission to adjust 
tariff rates from time to time as recom- 
nended by President Harding 

ARTHUR H. Lowe, 
Treasurer, 
Parkhill Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 


STANLEY R. STAGER. President, Na- 
tional Association of Worsted and 
Woolen Spinners 


i. uncertainty surrounding pend- 
tariff legislation in respect to the 
rates of duty to be imposed, the method 
vy which the ad valorem duties are to 
and particularly the delay 
in the passage of the bill, in my opinion 


Ye assessed. 


form the greatst obstacles confronting 
American industry 


There can be no revival of business 
on any sound basis nor continuity of 


loyment until it is possible to de- 


nine more definitely the extent of 
oreign competition we may 
under the new bill. 


expect 


The woolen industry is especially han- 
dicapped by prohibitive duties on raw 
materials as imposed by the Emergency 
Tariff Act and by wholly inadequate 
protection on manufactured goods. 

Under existing conditions short term 


Knowing neither the approximate 
terms of the new tariff nor the prob- 
able time of its passage, buyers and sell- 
ers hesitate to commit themselves to 
long time obligations. Business can ad- 
just itself to a certainty, even though 
that certainty may be as menacing as the 
continuance of the Underwood tariff bill, 
but it cannot adjust itself to uncertainty. 
It is largely because of this latter fact 
that so large a proportion of the leaders 
of the textile industry unite in implor- 
ing the Senate Finance Committee and 
Congress to hasten action upon the 
pending tariff bill. They require of 
Congress no miracle, but the same intel- 
ligent action and concentrated effort 
that has been the lot of every business 
man who came reasonably unscathed 
through the readjustment period of 
1920-21. 


of the Industry 


contracts will continue. Therefore, 
prompt action on the part of Congress 
in the enactment of tariff legislation in- 
suring proper protection is of vital im- 
portance. 
STANLEY R. StAGER, President, 
Jonathan Ring & Son, Inc. 


JAMES A. GOLDSMITH, President, The 
Silk Association of America 


HE delay in the passage of the 
new tariff bill is a serious menace 
to business. If ever American industry 
needed tariff protection it is now. Ow- 
ing to depreciated foreign currency, 
wages in the United States are abnor- 
mally high in comparison with Europe 
and Asia and in many articles of neces- 
sity the difference between home costs 
and those of our foreign competitors is 
so great that industry is being stag- 
nated. Every day's delay adds to the 
demoralization and American manufac- 
turers feel that a business revival can- 
not be expected until all uncertainties 
have been disposed of by the passage 
of the bill. 
James A. GOLDSMITH, 
Hess, Goldsmith & Co., New York. 


GEORGE H. HODGSON, Vice-President 
of National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers 


HERE is no such thing as a perma 
nent tariff, but an emergency tariff 
sometimes looks as though it might be 
come permanent. The s¢ Sabie of th 
proposed tariff legislation by Congress 
been too long delaved. Man 
industries are suffering actually becaus« 
of the long unsettled condition of our 
fiscal arrangements. 
In our woolen 


has already 


domestic 
manufacturers are faced with a most ex- 
traordinary situation or rather with three 
most extraordinary situations. 

First: They cannot import foreign 
wools because of the emergency tariff 
10w in force. 

Second 


business, 


Domestic wools are rising in 
price so fast that they will soon be up 
to a level of foreign wool price plus the 
prohibitive emergency tariff duty of 30 
cents per pound. 


Third: Domestic manufacturers are 
now faced with a falling market fo 
their manufactured goods and a rising 
market for their raw materials. 

By all means now, let Congress get 
the tariff question settled. No doubt th 
delay has been necessary and good up 
to a certain point, but the time has come 
when it should be decided so that the 
country can get along with its business. 

I am heartily in favor of the Ameri- 
can Valuation Plan, although probably 
some modifications will have to be made 
which could be undoubtedly done to ad- 
vantage, as care should be taken to see 
that we get the proper amount of pro- 
tection from goods coming in from Ger- 
many the same as we would from goods 
coming in from England, so that w 
should not be discriminating in our valu 
ation in favor of Germany as against 
England or any other country which 
may be on a better exchange basis. 

Grorce H. Hopcson, Vice-Pres. 
and General Manager, 

Cleveland (O) Worsted Mills 
L. U. LYNT, President, The Knit Goods 

Manufacturers of America 

UR industry feels that the failure 

to enact tariff legislation has been 
responsible to a considerable extent, | 
cause of delay and uncertainty, for the 
slow recovery of business in genera) 
and a further delay constitutes 2 serious 
and unnecessary handicap. 

Passage of a tariff bill will clear the 
way for improvement and greater effort 
in many industries, with resultant bene- 
fit tc all. 

L. U. Lynt, Vice-President 
and General Manager, 
Little Falls (N. Y.) Mfg. Co 


JOHN E. EDGERTON, President. Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
VERY day that Congress delays ac 
tion on a tariff bill means just that 
much delay in the complete recovery 
of business from the paralyzing effects 
of the war. 

No business man or manufactur 
can draw the proper perspective of his 
future business if the uncertainties and 
complexities of the tariff menacing him 
today are not removed. 

Give us a tariff bill at once. Give us 
a tariff bill with the principle of Amet 
can Valuation incorporated. But 
us a tariff bill of one kind or another 
without delay. It will be the best ton 
our legislative doctor can administer to 
a sick business 
Joun E. Encerton, Pres. and Treas., 

Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills 


J. J. PHOENIX. Chairman, Tariff Com- 
mittee, National Knitted Outerwear 
Association 
RESIDENT HARDING, in his ri 

cent message, said, “We seek to 
undermine for others no industry by 
which they subsist; we are obliged to 
permit the undermining of none of our 
own which makes for employment and 
maintained activities.” About 57,000 
Americans are employed in making 


knitted outer-wear for home consump- 
tion with average pay of about 40c. per 
hour. The world’s great exportable sup- 
plies of sweaters, gloves, scarfs, bathing 








suits and children’s knit goods come 
mainly from Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Austria with wages from 2c. to 5c. 
per hour, United States large 
quantities are also shipped from Great 
Britain, France, Switzerland, where 
wages average less than one-half those 
paid in the United States. 

If American social and_ industrial 
standards are to be maintained, ade- 
quate protective duties based on Ameri- 
can labor costs must be speedily levied. 
Our present Underwood tariff is abso- 
lutely destructive to American indus- 
try. 


basis; 


J. J. Puoenrx, President, 
Bradley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis. 


ALBERT S. WAITZFELDER, President, 
National Knitted Outerwear Association 
OTHING handicaps business prog- 
ress more than uncertainty. New 
manufacturing enterprises and enlarge- 
ments will not be undertaken while un- 
certainty exists as to whether the mer- 
‘handise produced can compete with 
merchandise made in Central Europe, 
with wages prevailing there of from 
three to five cents per hour for skilled 
labor. It is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that the new tariff should be 
enacted as speedily as possible. 

Furthermore, the basis for ad valorem 
rates should be American valuation, be- 
it makes the values more easily 
ascertainable, prevents under-valuation, 
reduces the advantages which low cost 
producing countries have over higher 
cost producing countries, and the duty is 
not affected by fluctuations in foreign 
countries. 

It will also result in the Treasury re- 
eiving the full amount of duty intended, 
thereby reducing taxes necessary to be 
ollected from other sources. 

The knitted outerwear industry in 
ommon with other lines, is at present 
suffering from the delay and uncertainty 
n tariff legislation, as well as from the 
mportation of competing merchandise 
from central Europe, at prices with 
which the American manufacturers can- 
not compete. 

ALBERT S. WAITZFELDER, 
President, 


sroe klvn, N. a 


case 


Waitzfelder Braid Co., 


BRADLEY M. ROCKWOOD, President, 


National Association of Wool Fibre 


Manufacturers 

* you can do anything to stir up Con- 
gress to take some action on the tariff 

ll you will be doing a great benefit to 
he woolen business which you are repre- 
enting. As matters now stand a man- 
can’t tell whether he on 
or horseback. Matters should be 
ljusted quickly and fairly for all con- 
erned. 
We think that the American valuation 
vstem should be the one adopted and 
hat right quick, so that everybody will 
now what to do. This present uncer- 
inty is dislocating business sadly. 

BrapLtey M. RocKwoop. 

Treasurer, 


‘orfolk Woolen Co., Franklin, Mass. 


ifacturer is 


ot 


EDWARD MOIR. President, Carded 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association 
HERE is no manufacturer but that 

will thoroughly agree with the idea 
hat there has been a great waste of 
me on the part of our law-makers in 
roducing a tariff bill—good or bad. 
susiness will never settle down properly 
intil the tariff is adjusted. 
































Textile Industry Demands 


I believe, however, that so far as the 
wool schedule is concerned, the Tariff 
Board might have been of 


greater as- 
sistance in furnishing necessary data 


to the Ways and Means Committee for 
the formulation of an equitable tariff 
bill on textiles. 

It is to be hoped that the Senate bill 


will be more equitable and more protec- 


Tariff Action—Continued 


are quite anxious to do something as 
oon as they can be assured that they 
are doing the right thing. There is a 
\ery strong feeling uncertainty in 
their minds as to what is the right thing 
to do. The situation throughout the 
world to-day is in a state of fluctua- 
tion; wage conditions are shifting with 
great rapidity; the exchange 


ol 


situation is 


TEXTILE BALANCE OF FOREIGN TRADE 













negligible. 


It may be of interest to note 


tive than that of the House, so far 
woolen textiles are concerned 

Epwarp Morr, President, 

Crown Mills, Marcellus, N. ¥ 


HORACE B. CHENEY. Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Legislation, The Silk As- 
sociation of America 

Y experience recently in Washing- 

ton has led me to that, 
while there are some people who wish 
to postpone until some later time the 
enactment of the tariff bill, it not 
the general attitude of the 
men and senators who for the most part 


believe 


is 


congress- 
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The textile balance of foreign trade, represented by the black 
body of the chart, shows the varying differences by months dur- 
ing the last three years between imports and exports of textile 
manufactures, Textile raw materials are not included. 
ance is made for re-imports of domestic merchandise, nor for re- 
exports of foreign merchandise, 


No allow- 


but this percentage of error is 


The charted figures are compiled from the “ Monthly Summary 
of Foreign Commerce of the United States,” published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, and includes, in addition to imports and 
exports of manufactures of cotton, wool, vegetable fibres and silk, 
those of manufactures of artificial silk. 
are used for imports and domestic valuations for exports the sta- 
tistics are not an accurate index of the comparative volume of 
foreign textile trade, nor of the quantitative balance between im- 
ports and exports, but they are of interest as showing tendencies. 
Were it possible to use American valuations for imports as well as 
exports, or were it possible to show both imports and exports in a 
quantitative way, by yards, square yards and pounds, the favor- 
able balance as charted by values during the calendar years 
1919 and 1920 would be largely reduced. 


Since foreign valuations 


that the maximum excess of ex- 


ports (expressed in American values) over imports (expressed in 
foreign values) was touched during the month of June, 1919, when 
textile exports exceeded imports by $27,632,720: the greatest ex- 
cess of imports over exports, up to December, 1921, was during 
April of that year, when the balance was $16,158,890. 


ted 


attempts 


difficult one, and the 
without prejudice 
and without partisanship to determine 
what is the right thing to do is in a dif- 
ficult pos tion 


and 


pli 
who 


a Col 
man 


[ therefore feel great sympathy for 


the hesitancy on the part of the con 
gressmen and senators who are afraid 
of making a serious mistake. I have 


found no tendency on the part of these 
gentlemen to minimize the urgency and 
of the situation which ex- 
They are all agreed that the worst 
thing that they can do is to do nothing; 
it is very doubtful whether the country 


seriousness 


ists. 


as a whole appreciates the really serious 
situation that every 
United States The 
had share of 
meet at a 


in the 
silk in- 


these dif- 


industry 
facing. 
its 


is 
has 
ficulties to 


dustry 
time of 
serious depression in this country. 


most 
Dur- 
ing the last three years the average im- 
ports from Japan have increased over 
50 per cent., while the domestic manu- 
facturers have 

siderably below 

that 
well 


been operating con- 
capacity. 
the textile 
as the industries of 
their own 
to help those 
men who are in Washington earnestly 


endeavoring to solve their questions by 


manufac- 
the 
in- 


I believe 
turers 


as 


country can best serve 


terest by endeavoring 


giving them every help and assistance, 
and to be willing to accept the condition 
that any solution arrived at at the pres- 
ent time, its very urgency, 
is probably not permanent, and to urge 
upon Congress that view—that they do 
not attempt to r that at the pres- 
ent time they can icach a solution of 


because of 


cons’ { 


these questions which will not need re- 
viewing. 
B 


Manchester, Conn 


HorACE CHENEY 


Cheney Bros., So. 


HAROLD G. METCALF, President, Jute 
Manufacturers’ Association of America 
[' is absolutely imperative for the 

prosperity of the country that the 
passing of the tariff bill should not be 
delayed any further. At the present 


industries are running in a 
very limited manner with the prospects 


time our 


a lessening business fore 


of as ign na- 
tions’ products gradually and contin- 
uously increase in this country. The re- 


sult of all this will be the continuance 
of hard times and will ultimately re- 
sult in a large number of mills being 


shut down indefinitely and a tremendous 
lowering of the scale of living of Amer- 
ican labor. There is scarcely a manu- 
facturer or an industry that is running 
anywhere near their capacity, caused by 
foreign competition. Immediate atten- 
tion should be given by Congress to this 
matter the business of this country 
will be so paralyzed that it will take a 


or 


very long time to recover even after the 
tariff bill is passed 
Haroip G. METCALY 
General Manager 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N.3 
H. A. PHILIPS, Chairman Tanff Con 
mittee, The American Lace Manu- 
facturers Association 
— IGN manufacturers, and their 
agents, are gradually undermining 
i very large and important part of 


Under the Under- 
\mer- 
In 


American industries 


wood tariff, at present in force, 


ican industries have no protection 





addition to the low rates of tariff and 
the depreciated currencies of European 
countries, the imports of laces are 
landed in this country at ridiculously 
low figures; but the goods are sold over 
the retail counters at prices at which 
the goods could actually be manufac- 
tured by the American producer, if 


everyone in the line was satisfied with 
a reasonable profit. The importer, or 


foreign manufacturer’s agent, must 
make large profits on these transac- 
tions. 


Only through the prompt enactment 
of a protective tariff with ad valorem 
duties, based on American valuation, 
will the lace industry survive. It will 
be found to be impossible for a great 

(Continued on page 271) 
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All High Grade Shares Have Had Remarkable Recovery 
ments Close to Normal, Although Few Extras 


‘ 
A ; 
¥ 
t nd 
t t ha 
: Such ng 
+ thar 
¢ T ] 
rit | hans th 
r tT 
text vho | 1 
timat nowled ( tl business and 
he 1 ‘ | al d 
nside h 1 ns the word 
On S I h iny ( 

{ Vil t securitic 
al ne niin the few stocks 
listed on the exchanges, or to the securi 
ties of mills that are kr n to be about 
to make extra disbursements in the way 
of cash or stock dividends. Activity or 
depression in textile securities may, ther 

iccepted is a fairly iccural 
refle n of the current positior 
I ] nd tl yuSit ind I 
( 
Liquidation Practically Completed 
] tion o he highest cos 
t ‘ the history th text 
] een practically comp l 
‘ I h ] qu datio1 
( ted t] sale of st 
{ nd lin: alcig osses on 
| h the nv 
hed ods and the il 
he latt t prices, id 
fF ‘ equent 
n ssary and tance 
\ I h S 
} nk | 1 essal 
ea \ S float issues 
nds { erred stocks carrying higl 
{ St rat > Uhh 1 ipa vel ap 1 
absorption of the latte luring the 
months ] i is one tl 
table f¢ itures tr the textile s 
rket, and was effected witl 
ate 1 pre i I tl Va 
t I ck ( tl ssuin 
p: ‘ At tl close f the year t 
W s / and 8 pn 
preferreds that re not sellir | 
or tte1 
Only Two Unliquidated Classes 
With the exception of a very 
“lame ducks” whose financial futi 
mains in jeopardy there are only tw 
important classes of textile mills that 
h: not practically completed liquida 
tio! One of these ncludes tire¢ lot] 
and yarn mills that are still tied uy 
long term contracts placed during 1920 
by several of the large automobile tiré 
manufacturers The other class in 


cludes mills that indulged in extensive 
and expensive building and equipment 
enlargements during 1919 and 1920 at 
the unusually high costs then prevailing, 
and whose cash and quick reserves were 
nsufficient to fully absorb these expen- 
ditures. A temporary abnormal over- 
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Textile Strength Reflected in Stock Values 





Nearly Completed 


Rehabilitation of Tire Yarn and Cloth 
Mills Slowest 


men 

n 192( | p had 

1 the | status and 

) pt the tire in 

1 tr i S¢ 10usS 1 nac¢ 1 large 

{ ndustry, and 

I f tha tatement has been 

dl the disastrous exper- 

ce then. Considering the enor- 

s volun fa cord and varn 

is under contr: hen the crash 

1 hi I xit the problem 
] ] 


endim and readjusting these con- 
tate liquidation with 


nimum disaster, the progress 
de to date reflects great credit upon 
the factors involved Banks were 
heavily involved as were yarn and 


th mills, and the credit for the really 
remarkable progress toward complete 
liquidation and rehabilitation should be 
mutual. It will probably require a year 
more fully to complete liquidation and 

capital of 
seriously in 


restore impaired working 
those mills most 


ed, but the worst was over long age 


nd the increasing investment buying of 
he securities of such mills is an expert 
xpression of faith in the ultimate com 
lete recovery « this hranch of the 


The Most Prosperous and Average Lines 


Diamet ally opposite t the exper 
e of the tire cloth and varn mills has 
‘ hat t] nghan nanufac 
t s, and nea tton, wool and 
| n S idy S 
er the retail cc t ton sheets 
pillow cases, and worsted and wool 
lress goods are notable examples rh 
rench-systen worsted spinners and 
k rn mills catering the knitters 
i eath and silk hosiery have 
S ved unusual prosperity Be 
en these two extremes fell the ex 
s of the majority of textile mills 
1921, and the resuits obta ned 
hem constitute the average for the in 
ustry In the skilf buying of raw 


terials during the year there hav 
n opportunities to average down the 


I st ot stocks these, or of the 
irns and goods processed therefron 
the nstant insistence of bankers 

hat inventories be shrunk to a minimun 
revented anv manutacturers from 
fiting fully from such opportunities 

It is the mills owning ample supplies of 
heap raw materials that are best situ 
ated to net fair profits upon operations 


Dividends and Stock Values 
The dividend record « most cotton 
ills during 1921 was really 
moderate 
volume of business and of the serious 
inventory losses inherited from the pre- 
vious year. That so many were able to 
maintain so large a proportion of their 
reserves intact and thus continue prior 


ind wool n 
remarkable in view of the 


lend rates speaks volumes of thi 


, ; : er : 

landising and financial ability of 
their executives and _ selling agents. 
Competition was never keener, and on 


many lines the mills have at no time 
en sold more than a few weeks ahead. 
most northern miils competition 

has been even keener than for southern 
and profits have been shaved close: 
f the disparity in labor costs; 
this difference cannot be made good by 


( ause ( 
uperior efficiency and defiation of wages 
» a fair average basis for the whole 
ndustry must be completed in the near 
uture. 

Typical of dividend payments by var- 
us classes of New England mills may 
be cited 36 Fall River print cloth mills 
that paid an average of 7 per cent on 
their common share capital, and 24 New 
Bedford fine count yarn and cloth mills 
that paid an average of 8% per cent on 
their common stock; in both of these 
groups certain mills that disbursed ab- 
normal amounts ranging from 20 to 35 
per cent have been eliminated, but in the 
Fall River list is included three com- 
panies that passed their dividends and 
two that paid only 1 and 1% per cent 
respectively. Including the abnormali- 
ties we find that 37 Fall River mills 
paid an average of 7.72 per cent, and 29 
New Bedford mills an average of 11.1 
per cent on their common shares only. 

Outside of the two cotton mill cen- 
ters just mentioned we find a typical 
jump of wool dress goods and men’s 
wear mills that paid an average of 9 
per cent; a group of mills making ging- 
hams and over-the-counter cottons paid 
a 1034 per cent average; another group 
making heavy grey goods paid a 10 per 
cent average, while fairly typical of the 
blanket and flannel situation we find 
the Tremont & Suffolk passed all divi- 
dends and the Nashua paid only 1% 

cent on its common 


From Low Points of Last Eighteen Months—Dividend Pay- 
Have Been Declared—Readjustment Seems to Be 


This being a fair average reflectior 
lividend disbursements of New Eng 
land textile mills, and of those through 
out the country, it is not surprising t 
find that stock values of most high 
grade textile securities have scored 
average advances of 10 to 20 points 
from the low points touched since Jun 
30, 1920 and that the closing prices of 
1921 were in most cases the highs for 
this period. As compared with normal 
pre-war years the showing is even mot 


oO ( 


favorable. 
New Factors of Strength 

In addition to the practical completion 
of inventory liquidation, the approach- 
ing completion of wage deflation, and 
of the deflation of most overhead 
charges, the majority of mills are now 
in a position to profit by any advance 
in the price of raw materials, the un- 
settledness of which until recently had 
tended to cause hesitancy among buyers 
of textile products. That labor is mor¢ 
efficient than at any time since the pre 
war period is an unquestionable fact, 
and this may render a total wage re- 
vision of more than 35 or 40 per cent 
unnecessary. Stocks of textiles in tix 
hands of middlemen and retailers ar: 
as well liquidated now as are those o! 
the mills, and retail sales measured by 
pounds, yards and dozens are steadily 
expanding. Early revision of the tariff 
will remove one of the few femaining 
domestic uncertainties that have been 
restricting business, and even though 
the international situation and export 
trade fail to improve there will remai: 
a substantial basis upon which to build 
hope for an enlarged volume of domes 
textiles. It should not 
be forgotten, too, that it requires nm 
more than half as much money with 
which to do business now than it did 
in 1919-1920, and that money costs al- 
ent less than it did then 
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Definite Progress ‘Toward Normal 





World Markets in Materially Improved Position 


Most Difficult 


Period Now Over 
By Charles H. Sabin* 





Sur LY, of all the peoples of the 
world, Americans are most justified 
today in entertaining a sane and reason- 
uhle confidence in regard to the future 
f business and the gradual and sure re- 
turn of normal industrial activity. 

The difficult year which has just closed 
served to disclose the inherent financial 
and commercial stability and strength 
vf the United States, and its unequalled 
powers of resistance to adverse condi- 
tions. The textile interests should share 
with cther great domestic industries in 
this confidence that the most difficult 
period is now over. 


Compared wih conditions in the spring 
of 1921, world markets are now in a 
materially improved position. Liquida- 
tion has been drastic and continuous 
both at home and abroad. In South 
America, for example, a year ago it 
was estimated that American merchan- 


* Chairman of the Board, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 





dise in distress amounted in value to 
$75,000,000, a considerable proportion, 
of course, consisting of textile products; 
recent reports indicate that all but a 
very small percentage has now been 
absorbed by these markets. Similar 
liquidation has taken place in many 
other markets of the world and although 
foreign trade in those classes of tex- 
tiies which we export is by no means 
satisfactory there are very definite signs 
of improvement in certain directions. 


Progress Toward Normal 

In fact, no careful observer of world 
conditions can fail to note evidences 
of definite progress in the restoration 
of more normal and healthful trade be- 
tween the nations. Recovery is actually 
taking place in most countries, slowly, 
it 1s true, but it could not be otherwise 
in view of the devastating character of 
the shock which the war occasioned. 

Many of the problems of reconstruc- 
tion are still unsolved. The mere pas- 
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sage of time, however, since the Armi- 
suce, has in itself better prepared the 
minds of men for the readier accept- 
ance of those measures which it is now 
plain are imperative, if the remaining 
difficulties of the present world situa- 
tion are to be overcome. 
These measures include Governmental 
and private economy, continuing dis- 
armament, and increased productive ef- 
fort, with universal readiness to accept 
the discipline and self-denial imposed 
n all by the necessities of the world. 
Progress Being Made 

Unmistakable progress has been made 
with respect to each of these essentials 
to recovery. Governments are econ- 
cmizing; disarmament, to a degree, at 


least, is already practically assured as 
a result of the Washington Conference, 
anc a reduction in the number of strikes 
and an improvement in. the efficiency 
of labor are reported from many coun- 
tries. 

All the world admits today that con- 


trol of the future rests more completely 
within the will of the United States 
than of any other nation, ard its pol 


cies in regard to international financ 

shipping, tariffs, immigration, and simi- 
lar matters will be 
upon the development of events. 
these policies are more 
they remain as the unknown factors an 
must qualify any forecast of the 
able course of business or finance. 


paramount influences 
Unt 
clearly define: 


prob- 


Textile Industry Liquidated 





In Excellent Position as Compared With Other Industries— 
Outlook Hopeful 


3y John Bolinger* 


iy in no wise suggests over-optimism 
to say that the textile industry is in 
excellent position compared with 
other industries. The expression “fur- 
ther liquidation” does not apply to either 
the cotton or wool branch of the in- 
dustry. A survey of mill activity shows 
them to be in good 


85 


as 


position and oper- 
The 


liquida- 


ating at 
sharp and 

tion in the textil proven 
f real benefit, inasmuch as it has 
greatly simplified the process of recov- 
ery. It is of course possible that the 
situation among jobbers may call for 
urther liquidation, or that wages may 
require further readjustment, but the 
industry as a whole is on the road to 
complete recovery. 


per cent of 
drastic 


capacity. 
character of 


ndustry has 


Three Fold Increase in Wool Consumption 

The improvement in the woolen in- 
dustry is shown in a three-fold increase 
in wool consumption since the last quar- 
ter of 1920. The world supply of wool 
in sight to meet demands of 1921-1922, 
above local consumption, in the British 
Empire, Argentina and the United 
States, was estimated by the Bureau 
of Markets in December as 1,740,000,000 
pounds. Should wool sales, especially 
on fine grades, continue at the same 
rate as recently the stock of fine merinos 
would be exhausted before next July. 
Recent price developments are to be re- 
garded as a healthy sign. 


Cotton Improvement Parallels That of 
Wool 

The improvement in cotton textiles 
has paralelled that in wool. An increase 
n consumption from 294851 bales in 
December, 1920, to 526,610 bales in 
November, 1921, indicates something of 
the recovery in this industry. Reports 
f the Department of Commerce show 
vertime operation of spindles in south- 
rn mills, while northern mills are op- 
rating about 85 per cent capacity. 


\lthough the estimated world pro- 
luction of raw cotton for last year 
shows a shrinkage of 9,082,000 bales 


m the 24,675,000 bales in 1914, there 
call for alarm. At present rate 
consumption the supply is sufficient 
eet demand until next summer. Any 
nounced boom would, of course, re- 
in rapid exhaustion of stocks on 
and a sharp upward swing in 
S he present outlook indicates 
advance in the price of the raw stapl 
next summer. 


* Vice-President 
Bank of Boston. 
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National Shawmut 





The European situation is of course 
to be considered in respect to the future 
of the entire textile industry. The ef- 
fect of possible tariff action by tHe Gov- 
ernment is also a factor requiring con 
sideration. The falling off in 
ports from Australia and 
been felt in this market. 
exchange, 


wool in 

Argentina has 
Variations in 
together with increasing 
prices abroad, are now acting as a tariff, 
in preventing larger imports of foreign 
wools. That Germany the larz- 
est part of our raw cotton exports last 


took 


year iS important as pointing toward 
intensified competition in all foreign 
markets for manufactured goods It 


is enccuraging to note that South Ame1 
ica is again buying; although there, 





John Bolinger, Vice-Pres., The Na- 


tional Shawmut Bank of Boston 
again, the exchange situation acts as a 
check. 

Function of the Banks 

No one who has appraised th: 
performed by the banking institution 
of the country in protecting ind 
from destruction during tl ist 
will have any doubt of th 
to provide means for carin 


resumption of export business h 
there should be any large increas¢ 

export business is hardly to 
while the nations of Europe are without 


i 
(Continued on page 327) 
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Faith- 


Will 





Remove 
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Am | 1 | S 
1ith hi ie Omi ent God o 
the erse, ut] \n na 
( S 1 I rtunc | the 
tions through all the ages th i 
ourselves, and faith in our fellow-men, 
Such a faith adhered to by a substantial 
portion of the people would quickly 
breed an optimism, a confidence, and a 





John E. 


Assn. of Mfrs., and Lebanon (Tenn.) 


Edgerton, Pres., National 


Woolen Mills Co. 
courage that would move out of the 
way in good time the mountains of diff 
culty which tower before us. I do not 
believe in an optimism that tries to 


argue out of existence the problems that 
actually are, or that minimizes the ob 
stacles to progress that are plainly vis 
ible. But I do believe very strongly in 
the saving virtue of an optimism which, 
after it has appraised a situation as it 
is, accepts the task in confident spirit 
and goes doggedly and patiently to it. 

All mankind today is paying the in- 
escapable price of its folly and it must 
and will pay to the uttermost, including 
interest compounded hourly. The 
amount of interest will depend upon the 
speed with which we pay the principal. 
Every person is an heir to a part of the 
common task, and he who tries to dodge 


or shrink from it is a coward and a 


contributor to his own undoing and 
that of others 
As we go to the job before us, it 


must be borne in mind that constructive 


processes are always slower than d 
structive; and that the mischief of sev 
eral years can not be undone in a day 
The virtue of patience, theref 
st | s Pas a te pat 
th uith it is to restore the world’s 


equilibrium. 


anufacturers Have Heavy Responsibility 
M fact H H Res} bility 


yn manufacturers particular, the 


De aT, 


respons S | ue to be 


By their unsurpassed co 


National Ass« ition of Manu- 
(Tenn.) Woolen Mills 


sident 
facturers and Lebanon 
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The World’s Greatest Need 


All Difficulties That Obstruct Road to Normal 


Invites Cooperation 


, i* 
thy uch the vears th h 
privilege as well as acqt 1 the - 
tion of carrving a lara | t tl 
mon bu They are equipped by ex 
perience leadership in the s n 
of our economic and moral 1 
such as no other class is; for o1 by 
their quality of leadership in « :- 
tion with their understandins th 
operations ot economic and mor iw 
have they succeeded as manufacturers 
For them not to recognize their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities is to fess 
their own failure. 

It is essential to the most successful 
performance of their obligations to one 
another, to their nation, and to society 
that they learn to think and act to- 


gether in trade groups when the prob- 


lems to be considered touch primarily 
the interests of their trades, and then 
as a comprehensive unit when questions 
to be treated involve principles aff ng 
all manufacturers alike 


Solution of Problems by Cooperation 


In the latter class of problems lie still 
unsolved those of taxation, transporta- 
tion, and the tariff. More than any 
other class of American citizens mat 
facturers are affected by these questior 
In tl enorance of the action and re- 
action of economic law, politicians alone 


t 


can not be expected to treat them wisely, 


If they are left to the well-organized 
nanagement of other interests the n 
sequences are easily imagined Che 
time has, therefore, arrived when manu- 
facturers must come from their selfish 
isolation, and, through the submerging 


of their pride of individual opinion when 


necessary to united action, and through 


energetic cooperation, solidify them- 
selves into a constructive force for the 
working out of the complex and _ stu- 


pendous problems that are in the way 


of our progress. The alternative is the 


humiliation of defeat at the hands of 
our domestic foes and foreign com- 
petitors. Until the manufacturer 
triumphs over his own selfishness he 


cannot conquer that of others 
Era of Keenest Competition Is Here 


In my are entering 
the keenest competitive era in all his- 
tory. The advantage which 
America offset certain 
other advantages possessed by our chief 


Under the discrim- 


opinion we upon 


economic 


now has is by 


competitor nations 





inating tutelage of mankind’s most ef- 
ficient schoolmaster, Misfortune, our 
European neighbors have learned les- 
sons in suffering, endurance, patience, 
work, thrift and economy which equip 
them in an essential manner for a race 
to the goal of commercial and indus 
trial suprema 
To maintain the lead which we have 
n that race, two things are necessary 
In the first place, we must redu 
st of production by increasu 
nd lual p luctive efhcien I h 
eliminat on ot waste, and by « very other 
practical means. Then our government 
nust become more of the servant of in 
and less of the mercenary mas- 





ter. It should come sometimes with hay 
and not always with the milk pail. 
A tariff must be ‘provided that will 
(Continued on page 217) 















































Analysis of Census of Textile Manufactures, 1919 





Abnormal Textile Values During Census Year Render Value Comparisons with Previous Census Years Misleading— 


(Quantity Production Figures and Changes in Equipment Afford More Accurate Basis of Compari- 


son—Analysis of Latter Figures Proves That Industry Has Enjoyed a Normal Growth 


rit hve ye s of textile gro ! 

| the ( S of Mar 

1919 extre 
e the eflect the 
( ] I Ss | ae 
1 n ical cl Ss 
I I I 1 I 

| surplus 
] ) vit otal r 
1 ‘ t ( ( 1 \ Oo mee 
( irfare One might 
l 1 have 
‘ p 1 ts ve V 

s b h is not the case 
In spite of everything the textile 
] continued its normal 
growth, with no change whatever in 
its fundamentals. The sudden changes 
left no great surplus ot equipment 
that could not be fully utilized, nor 
did contraction of exports in certain 
branches unbalance the proportions 
of equipment essential for normal 


production 


Changes were inward 
rather than outward. As may be seen 
in the detailed analysis of the various 
branches, this census was a period of 
replacement of old equipment with 
new—a logical step that assures the 
future health of the industry 

The gradual but constant recon 
struction of the industry is an essen 
tial procedure. Constantly decreasing 
working hours and other economic 
changes demand a steady rate of re 
lacement of equipment with a more 
‘ficient type. The industry is then 
in much better shape to weather eco- 
nomic stress. To assure such healthy 
conditions it is essential that fully 
one-fifth of the total industrial equip- 
ment be replaced during a five-year 
period, while additions should not ex 
ceed one-tenth during the same period 
This is a normal growth toward which 
the industry as a whole should strive; 
the result will be economic strength, 
with all the assurance of prosperity 

The cotton industry is our largest 


textile branch 


and the enormous in 


Twine 


Cordage ar 
rhread 

Yarns for sale 

Cotton waste for sale 

























Through the courtesy of W. M. Steuart, Director of the Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, TEXTILE WORLD is able to 
present to its readers an analysis of the census of textile manv- 
factures for 1919 several months in advance of their regular pub- 
lication. At the suggestion of the editors Director Steuart has 
made available photostatic copies of statistics relating to mate- 
rials, products and equipment for the cotton, wool and_ silk 
branches of the industry, in addition to the incomplete general 
statistics of value and quantity of product previously published. 
Unfortunately, statistics relating to materials, products and equip- 
ment of the knit goods industry are not yet available. No at- 
tempt has been made to publish the complete statistics of the 
cotton, wool and silk industries, but the most impertant figures 
are given and an interesting comparative analysis presented. 
Although it is more than two years since the taking of the 1919 
census of manufactures was completed, it will be several months 
more before the complete statistics are published and made avail- 
able to the public. The delay is no greater than usual, but like 
previous delays it minimizes seriously the value of the statistics 
for practical use. Secretary Hoover of the Department of Com- 
merce and Director Steuart of the Bureau of the Census are fully 
cognizant of this defect and it is reasonably certain that a sufficient 
appropriation will be asked for the census of 1924 to make it 
possible to give the public the benefit of the statistics within a 

| year of the time of their taking. 





crease in the value of the product of manufacturing and materials, and also 
this branch is shown in Tables 1 and 1A. because of the variation of production 
According to figures for the last three due to overtime operations. Analysis 
census years, its value has practically of these tables is interesting from many 





TABLE NO. 1 
COMPARATIVE VALUE OF PRINCIPAL COTTON MANUFACTURE 
Value of Products.- Increase Per Cent 





Summar 1909 1914. 1914 1919 
Piece goods $615,217,702 $2, + 100% +-211% 
Laces : 1 12307 
Sma war 13,174,111 16 o 

Tot $628,391,813 $701,300,933 $2,195,565,881 1.120% 





been trebled. From these figures the points of view. It is especially note- 
growth cannot be estimated accurately worthy that the articles which have 
on account of abnormal values in~ shown a shinkage of unit value in the 
1919. the constantly increasing cost of 1914 census have scored the greatest 





TABLI 





No. 1A 


ANALYSIS OF COTTON PRODUCTION BY QUANTITY AND VALUE 
rotal Square Yards -——Total Value.——— 
an 1914 1919 1909 1914 


61 219 6.8 10.681 6,317,397,984 $47,167,319 489,985,277 








+ 031.377 2 47 102 194.1090.981 199,900,874 196,520,984 
1¢ 476.322 1,367.71 336,500,457 27,485,892 49,179,212 7, ( 3) 
7.430.473 489,661,133 7,9 706,542 85,070,745 
3869467 289 969.885 7,78 21,256,698 73,253,640 
8 4961 ’ 8 34,2 2,891,854 101,056,691 
64.8 OR 29 ) ) 27 24.947,983 70.080.557 
es 263,862, 4 25,69 60,152,426 
706 438 91287 6,9¢ 36,673,551 
8.170 7 8.9 6,03 31,230,370 
9,385 10 ) 4,7 17, , 
15,21 > 
‘ S19 99.981 S 2.103.560 2,820,524 
1 ’ ) 4,862,451 9,705.61 13,1 
‘ ‘ " 1 52.079.099 66,363,030 281 





Pound Pound Pounds 





13,715,771 13,284,875 11,860,195 2,417 2,792,125 

7,603,907 5,515,658 6,815,848 1.164,5 891, } 
23,700,957 26,507,023 26,441,943 20,516,269 22,917,099 
470,370,995 497,986,999 618,201,812 109,314,953 127,363,952 
310,513,348 317,360,019 315,314,228 10,874,386 14,421,929 





increase in value in the 1919 census. 
Nettings, sheetings and corduroys be- 
long to this group. The greatest in- 


ny 


THE GROWTH OF COTTON SPINDLES | 
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THE GROWTH OF COTTON CONSUMPTION 
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Chart 1—Cotton Industry’s Growth 
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Analysis of Census of Textile Manufactures, 1919—Continued 


crease in unit value at the 1919 census 
was enjoyed by unbleached sheetings, 
shirtings and muslins, with ducks, 
prints and nettings following in suc- 
cessive order. The war demands have 
entirely altered the output of the vari- 
ous mills, as shown in the compari- 
son of production of the groups. For 
this reason the last census is almost 
useless as a measure of industrial ex- 
pansion. 

The growth of the industry. is 
shown comparatively in Chart No. 1. 
The spindle increase was less than 
during the previous five-year census 
period, the shrinkage amounting to ap- 
proximately a half million spindles. 
[his has broken the previous con- 
sistent record, but is really explainable 
by the fact that a great many improve- 


ments of existing equipment took 
place, with adjustments to meet 
changing requirements. The status 
of the cotton spinning industry, 
arranged according to geographical 
locations, is shown in Table 2. 
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Chart II—Comparative Value of Wool- 
en and Worsted Production Since 
1849 

Numerically the greatest gain in 


spindleage has been made by the South 
\tlantic states, while progress in the 
establishment of the cotton industry 
in the West South Central states is 
shown by the fact that at the 1914 
these states had about 160,000 
spindles, while at the 1919 
there were over 230,000 


census 
cotton 

ensus 
spindles. 

The interesting part of the 
cotton census is the showing of the 
weaving branch. The numerical in- 
since the 1909 census is less 
than 10 per cent., in spite of the fact 
hat there is a very decided increase 
1 cloth 


most 


reas¢ 


production. The loom in- 
reases between the last two censuses 
mounted to only 3% per cent; 
owever, the automatic loom is fast 
eplacing the ordinary kind. In this 
lirection important changes have 


taken place. While in 1914 only one- 
third of the total cotton looms were 
iutomatic, in 1919 they had increased 
to 50 per cent. of the total. Loom 
inalysis (Table 3) reveals many inter- 
sting facts, among which is the very 
lecided tendency toward wider prod- 
icts, shown by the increase of looms 
suitable for the manufacture of 4/4 


“TABLE No. 2 


ACTIVE PRODUCIN( 
1919 
33,718,953 
17,542,926 
1,339,720 
9,745 

.516 

2,908 

0,138 


5.000 


Division 
States 
England 


19 
United 
New 
|Middle Atlantic .. 
North Central 

|South Atlantic 

East South Central.... 
West South Central... 
All other 





goods. Cotton consumption has shown 
a steady increase and, better than 
value of product or amount of equip- 
ment, demonstrates the steady growth 
of the industry. 


Table 3 


Looms in th 





Loers 


——Census Year——— 


arrev,lovpBroad, 3%|Spooial, 


x COTTON SPINDLES 


——Increase-——— 
1914-1919 1909-1914 
2,903,222 3,419,931 

1,364,149 
—124,220 

11,700 
058,201 
144,681 


11,180 


14 1909 
27,395,800 
15,383,909 
1,451,323 
183,680 
8,867,749 
1,338,201 


170,938 


794,868 

,782,566 2 
200,026 
70.380 = 


35,000 


development of the industry for the 
last seventy years. This chart shows 
the modest beginnings of the worsted 
industry some sixty years ago and its 
gradual in 1899 


progress, which 


e Cotton Goods Industry 
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Status of Woolen and Worsted Industry 

The enormous increase in value of 
products has also been reflected in 
the woolen and worsted industries, the 
value of the product having practi- 


TABL 


COTTON USED IN CO 


Cotton (raw): 
Domestic 
Sea Island 
American Egyptian 
Other long staple (1% inch and 
Short staple (under 1% inches) 
Foreign 
Egyptian 
Other 


cally been trebled in each branch. An 
accompanying chart affords an excel- 
lent demonstration not only of the 
value of the product of each branch at 
recent census periods, but also of the 


LEADING PRODUCTS OF W¢ 
Woolen 
goods 

| Total industry 

Total value... .$1,234,657,092 $364,896,590 

Woven goods for 
personal wear 

i\Carpets & rugs. 

Other woven 

goods(blankets, 

carriage robes, 

etc.) 

Felt goods 

|Wool-felt hats. 

Yarns 

Wastes and 
noils 

All other prod- 
ucts 

Contract work. 


Product 


710,466,849 
110,151,089 


31,338,008 

37,843,349 

5,574,974 
237,971,867 


25,040,863 


57,494,082 
18,776,011 


over) 


equalled that of the woolen branch, 
while since that period it has become 
the leader. 

A comparison of the 
charted. The gradual 


growth 
reduction 


E NO. 4 
TTON MANUFACTURING 
—_—_—__——- 1919. ——__—— 


Bales Pounds 
5,529,422 2,731,404,436 


5,329,973 
52,154 
40,726 

961,450 

4,275,643 


2,612,851,431 
20,804,901 
20,695,568 
485,010,838 
2,086,340,124 
199,449 118,553,005 
128,959 88,710,604 
70,490 29,842,401 





the number of cards of the woolen 


industry represents the elimination of 
machinery. 
Combs, spindles and looms show a 


the old type of narrow 


gradual expansion. The lesser num- 


OL BY BRANCHES OF 
Worsted 
goods 
industry 
$700,537,482 


INDUSTRY 
W ool-felt 
and Rug Felt goods hat 
industry industry industry 
$123,253,828 $39,229,540 $6,739,652 


Carpet 





1,352 
36,522,115 


205,697,251 43,307 


23,859,344 


33,841,352 
13,628,338 


1,002,413 
162,265} 











ber of combs and looms at the last 
census are indicative of the adoption 
of improved and higher speed combs 
and wider looms, rather than of an 
actual backward movement, for there 


WOOLEN CARDS (seETS) 


908 


6,142 


6,605 


COMBS 
2,294 


1919 
‘1914 


2,425 


ZtZzO 


1909 
1904 


1,549 


1889 1,451 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED SPINDLE | 


1919 5,242,613 
| 1914 5,006, 286 


1909 


4,570,089 





1904 | 4 


21,098 


1889 


3,511,099 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED LOOMS 


‘1919 15,729 

1914 76,789 
1909 73,268 
1904 66,293 


63,294 


1889 


| 





| 
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Chart III 


-Growth of Woolen and 


Worsted Industry 


is a decided increase in the number of 

spindles used. A close examination 

of the census records seems to indi- 
(Continued on page 291) 
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‘or and Against Ad Valorem Wool Duties 





Representatives of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers and the Carded Woolen Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation Present Their Views Regarding Such Duties as Applied to Wool and Its Manufactures 
and Argue for Respective Plans in New Tariff 


y 


oa 


Ad Valorem Ar 


products probably 
n had a better presentation in all 
the years of its agitation than that 
behalf of the Carded Woolen 


Manufacturers’ Association by S. S 
Da at the hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Finance on December 
14, 1921 
So long as the discussion remained 
general and dwelt on the shortcomings 
ther forms of duty and the desira 


finding a simple, logical, and 
solution, the senators and the 
ip of auditors followed Mr 





) with interest. It was only when 
( 1 the de te application 
at the ents 
T h F 
t] 
pe Sot 
\ esente rt ‘ S 
1 rath the fundamen 
I lr} th that if on 
‘ he | et his 
I i the 
il t because 
l I est iV S tha teres 
it ecause he tacts afl d 
th is ire against it 
1 ‘ | 
\ feature t proposa 
we 
Ad valorem duties on raw wool 
2. Duties on wool in manufacturt 
(the so-called compensatory 
5 : 
duties) also in ad valorem form com 
puted on estimated averages of the 
ratios Or proportions which the cost of 
he w contained in a manufactured 


bears to its total cost 


3. Protective duties on manufactures 
t wool in ad valorem form so com 
puted that the rates for tops, yarns, and 
cloth are proportioned to the ratios 
which the conversion costs of tops, 
yarns, and cloths respectively bear to 
each other 


Defects of Proposal Caused Its Rejection 
The arguments for the construction 

this form of tariff were well set 
orth by Mr. Dale as long ago as 1913 
n a series of articles entitled “The 
Iqualization of Duties,” which ran in 
the extile World R. rd, then edited 
by Mr. Dale. Then, as now, the defects 
n the proposal were so definite that 





they led to its rejection, nothwithstand 
1 the ingenuity with which the scale 
luties was conceived and the clear 

ss with which the arguments for 
were put forth. In short, they may be 
ed up by I wid 
diffe t wool llify 





re th; eee ok 


Variation in Cost Factors of Three Kinds 


he ‘ 
: a 


Ww ts to total cost varies si 


National Association f W 


uments Weakness 


or different kinds of tops, yarns and 
fabrics that any ratio adopted for de 
termining the compensatory duties 
would result in inequalities as great 
as, or greater than, those which the ad 
vocates of ad valorem duties seek to 
avoid. For example, for some cloths 
the cost of raw material is as much as 
70 per cent of the whole, and for others 
t is as little as 30 per cent; between 
these extremes there are goods of all 
sorts of intermediate ratios. If th 
ompensatory duty is computed for a 
fabric the raw material of which is 
worth 70 per cent of the whole cost, 
the compensation will be too great for 

ods in which the raw material 

a smaller proportion of the total 
ost than 70 per cent. If the compen- 

duty is computed for a raw ma 


il cost less than 70 per cent, it will 


nsufficient for all goods in which 
the raw material costs more than _ the 
percentage upon which the compensa 


ry is computed and will be excessive 

r those goods having a raw material 
ost less than that for which the com 
pensatory rate is computed. The sam 
s true of yarns; and, in a lesser de 
rree, of tops 

In the second place, even for any 
ven manufacture of wool the ratio of 
raw material cost to total cost is not 
constant. It continually fluctuates with 
every change in the market price of the 
wool of which it is made. Leaving out 
of consideration the extreme fluctua 
tions of wool prices during the war 
period, variations of from 70 to 100 pe: 
gent within a few months or even 
weeks have not been uncommon. There- 
fore, if the compensatory rate for a 
given fabric was computed when the 
raw material cost was 50 per cent of 
the whole, it would be very inaccurate 
even for the same fabric when the cost 
of wool had so increased as to consti- 
tute 70 or 75 per cent of the total cost 
of the fabric. This second element of 
inconstancy operates independently of 
and in addition to the one previously 
mentioned. 

In the third place, the ratio of the 
mversion costs of the tops and yarns 
used in one fabric and the conversion 
osts of that fabric may be distinctly 
different from the corresponding ratios 

another fabric. Those for single 

varns in a light weight cloth .of one 
onstruction might differ materially 

m those for fine two-ply yarn in a 


heavy cloth. Ad valorem rates for tops, 
rns, and cloth, worked out as pr 
sed 1 the isis <¢ re Varict I 
h would nac ( other 
s of entirely different nstructior 
This of constancy would bk 
l t tl others prev sly 
mentioned. So three distinct and 
cumulative ways the duties applied to a 
(Continued on page 239) 


Ad Valorem Criticism Defects 


By Samuel S. Dale* 


HE defect in the statement that the 

National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has made in criticism of 
ad valorem duties is the failure to back 
up its assertions by evidence taken from 
actual practice. Three plans are pro- 
posed for the revision of Schedule K: 


(1) A specific duty on the “ scoured 
content” of grease wool, with com- 
pound rates on goods. 


(2) A specific duty on the grease weight 
of wool, with compound rates on 
goods. 


(3) An ad valorem tariff on wool and 
wool goods. 


It is obvious that no schedule can be 
framed that will apply to every im- 
ported product with scientific precision. 
The wide variation in the condition and 
quality of raw materials and in the con- 
struction of yarns and fabrics makes 
variations unavoidable. This is ad- 
mitted even by the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. In his state- 
ment before the Senate Committee on 
Finance, Gen. John P. Wood, president 
of that association, referring to this 
matter said: 

“The truth is, there can be no abso- 
lutely ideal form of levying these duties. 
In matters of taxation we have to do 
the best we can. Everyone admits that 
tax bills apply very unequally to people 
in the same condition, and so it is with 
tariff bills. * * * There is no ideal 
form for a tax law, and certainly not for 
a tariff law.” 

Such being the case, the best tariff 
on wool and wool goods is the one that 
is subject to the least inequality, and 
thus comes nearest to the unattainable 
ideal. Let us compare the three forms 
proposed for this schedule in order to 
find out what is the best that can be 
done. 


The “Scoured-Content” Duty 
First comes the specific duty on the 
‘scoured content” of wool, with com- 
pound duties on goods. So far as the 
adjustment of a compensatory duty is 
concerned, the “scoured content” duty 
would present no serious difficulty. But 
the fundamental objection to this form 
is that it is specific, causing the wide- 
spread variations from low ad valorem 
equivalents on high-priced materials to 
high equivalents amounting to 200 per 
cent. or 300 per cent. on low-priced ma- 
terials, in the latter case operating as an 
embargo. These excessive and burden- 
everywhere 
demned among the wool 
growers. The House of Representa- 
ves refused to accept the Fordney 
1 schedule with its flat specific rate 
on the “scoured content” until an ad 
valorem limit of 35 per cent. American 
. Tariff Consultant of Carded Woolen Man- 
ufacturers Association. 


duties are 


som specihc 
t 


1 except 


woo 


valuation (about 65 per cent. foreigrt 
valuation) had been inserted. This de 
fect in a “scoured content” duty was 
frankly admitted by Gen. Wood before 
the Committee on Finance: 

“Duties based upon the clean content 
of wool would be decidedly the best if 
all wools had even approximately the 
same nature and value. But there are 
hundreds of different varieties embrac- 
ing extreme differences in characteris- 
tics in the manner of their utilization 
and in their intrinsic and market values 
A single flat rate would therefore bear 
with great inequality upon the different 
kinds. If high enough to protect th 
fine, it would be excessive for the coars« 
if low enough to protect the coars« 
grades, it would not afford adequate pro 
tection for the finer grades.” 

But in addition to this fatal defect 
which is inseparable from a_ specifi 
duty on wool, whether applied to scoured 
wool or wool in the grease, a duty on 
the “scoured content” of wool is im- 
possible of administration. The Gov 
ernment scouring plants that would be 
required for accurate tests are out of 
the question, and without them the door 
would be wide open to error and fraud 
In 1889 it was proposed to define scoured 
carpet wool in the tariff law as “ wool 
containing less than 12 per cent. of 
grease, dirt or other foreign substances,” 
which would have necessitated testing 
carpet wools for shrinkage, a task much 
easier than that proposed now for all 
kinds of wool. Referring to that plan 
William Whitman, president of the Na 
tional Association of Wool Manufac 
turers, made this statement in January 
1889, before the Senate Committee on 
Finance: 


“It would be utterly impracticable in 
its operation, for these reasons. Sup 
pose I import a cargo of carpet wools 
say one thousand bales. There will b« 
a difference in the shrinkage in nearly 
every bale; there will be a difference 
in shrinkage in different fleeces in the 
bale; and then there would be th 
shrinkage in the different parts of th: 
fleece. There always is. One part ot 
the fleece shrinks more than the other 
part. How is the examiner to determine 
the amount of shrinkage of that carg: 
of wool? Suppose a little piece is drawt 
from one of every ten bales in the carg 


and it is scoured and weighed. Are you 


going to determine the shrinkage of th: 
whole cargo of wool by a few sample: 
from the different bales?” 

The experience of France during th 
war shows that the “scoured content’ 
duty is unworkable for tariff purposes 
Everyone who has had experience 11 
scouring wool knows it is impracticable 


It gained its present support by the fact 
that in 1909 officials of the Bureau of 


(Continued on page 239) 
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Birthplace of Cotton Industry 








to be 


a Museum 


Old Slater Mill at Pawtucket, R. L., Will Be Restored and Endowed as a Museum. Showing the Development of Cot- 


ton Manufacturing—Was Also Birthplace of Haircloth Industry—Plans of Old Slater Mill 
Association for Textile Museum 


EDERAL census fig- 
ures for 1920 give the 
value of cotton manu- 
factures in 1919 as 
$1,947,824,000. To this 
has the cotton indus- 
try of the United 
States grown from the 
trivial total of the year 
1790, when cotton spin- 
ning in America had its birth in the 
little village of Pawtucket, on the banks 
of the Blackstone River in Rhode 
Island. 

The coming of Samuel Slater from 
the town of Belper, England; his work 
in creating the industry which has since 
grown to such stupendous proportions, 
and his subsequent career as a leader in 
the textile world, make a romance of 
business familiar to textile men every- 
where. It is a story comparable with the 
history of the Rockefellers in the de- 
velopment of the oil industry, and ranks 
with the absorbing tale of the rise of 
Carnegie and his great lieutenants in the 
world of steel. These men developed in- 
lustries. Slater created one and laid the 
foundations of the great enterprises 
which hold a first place in the business 
life of the Ameri- 

‘an continent. 





Birthplace of Cot- 
ton Industry 


There stands to- 
day in an obscure 
corner of Paw- 
tucket, in the rear 
of old North Main 
street, a short dis- 
tance from the spot 
where Joseph Jenks 
came from Lynn two 
and one-half cen- 
turies ago and set 
up a foundry. which 
was the beginning 
of a modern city, an 
old frame building 
surmounted by a 
belfry of most at- 
tractive design. In 
this belfry for many 
vears hung a bell, 
which called to their 
daily labors the first 
real group of cot- 
ton mill workers 
n America. This 
is the Old Slater 
Mill, the first build- 
ng erected on this 
ontinent for the 
manufacture of cot- 
ton yarn—not only 
the original home of 
the cotton business 
n America, but the 
radle of the textile 
itself. It 
a remarkable cir- 
mstance that this 
ld mill, 
hed in size when 
mpared with the 
reat textile plants 
f the 


dustry 


merely a 


country, 


By Daniel J. Lawlor 


should still be standing as a monument 
to the enterprise and courage of Samuel 
Slater and the men who were associated 
with him in Pawtucket in the closing 
days of the eighteenth century. Within 
the memory of men not yet willing to 
call themselves old, cotton has been spun 
in this building, and even now it is used 
for various manufacturing purposes, al- 
though as a factory for the production 
of textiles it has said its farewell, and 
will never again be used for that busi- 
ness. 

Nor will it be used for any other busi- 
ness, either, for the old structure is 
about to come into its own, and will be a 
real memorial. In generations to come 
it will be known as a textile museum, a 
shrine to be visited by all who are im 
pressed with the great extent and enor- 
mous economic value of the enterprises 
which have created thriving towns on 
the banks of New England streams and 
have made important cities of country 
hamlets. 


The Old Slater Mill Association 
Through the initiative f the Paw- 


tucket Chamber Commerce, the im- 
portance of perpetuating thi 
of Slater and his co-workers in tangible 
form by preserving the old mill, became 
impressed on the people of the city and 
its manufacturers, and early in 1920 a 
group of mill men formed a definite or- 
ganization for this purpose. Henry C 
Dexter, who is connected with the 
widely known Fales & Jenks Machine 
Company of Pawtucket, and with other 
enterprises in Rhode Island, was one of 
the active spirits in the movement, and 
he was made chairman of the committee 
which was then formed. This committee 


memory 


soon became a permanent organization 


and secured a charter from the State of 


Rhode Island, with the corporate title 


ot The Old Slater Mill Association 

The list of incorporators follows: S 
Willard Thayer, Lebanon Mill and Dex 
ter Yarn Companies; Henry C. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Company; | 
Russell Richardson, H. & B. America 


Machine Company; J. Richmond Fales, 


Works; Ben 


Manufacturing 


Standard Engineering 
jamin Chace, Crown 





Old Slater Mill as It Looks at Present 


De xXter. 


Company; Harold C. Barnefiel Way- 
poyset Manufacturing Company; Darius 
Goff, D. Goff & Sons; Lyman 
Union Wadding Company and other en- 
terprises; Charles O. Read, Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants; Albert A. Jenks, Fales & 
Jenks Machine Company; George T 
Greenhalgh, Greenhalgh Mills; 
R. MacColl, Lorraine Manufacturing 
Company; Frederick R. Mason, Re D 
Mason Company; and Kenneth F. Wood 
of the Sayles Finishing Plants. All of 
the above are Pawtucket men and all 
have been connected with textiles or 
allied industries throughout their ma- 


James 


tured lives. 


Will Found a Textile Museum 


The object of the association, as set 
forth in its charter, is to purchase and 
restore the old mill, and to establish 
therein a textile museum. This program 
has already been partially carried out, 
and the title to the building has passed 


from the Job L. Spencer estate, which 
has owned it fot years, to o Willard 
Thayer, one of the incorporators. M1 
Thayer holds the title provisionally and 
vill relinquish it to the as tio 
when the require 
funds have been 
subscribed Ad 


inite program, now 
well under way, has 
been adopted by the 
promoters in thei 
campaign to raise 
this money 

It is expected that 
the major 
will be contributed 
by Pawtucket man 
ufacturers and those 
of the Blackstone 
Valley, but mill men 
in other parts of 
Rhode Island have’ 
become members of 


amount 


the association and 
have contributed 
membership fees 
which will go to 
swell the total It 
is also intended that 
manufacturers in 
other centres, par- 
ticularly in the large 
industrial _ districts 
of New 
shall be given an 


England, 


opportunity to be 
come interested in 
the enterprise, which 
has a great practical 
value apart fron 
the sentimental cor 
siderations whicl 
would prompt mil 
men to offer the 


It was n the 
spring of 1793 that 
Samuel Slater and 
his associates begat 
(Continued on 

page 163) 
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The World’s Cotton Crops in 1921 





Yield Not Over Sixty Per Cent of Pre-War Total and Little Probability of Marked Increase This Year—Shortage of 
Longest Staples Becoming Alarming—Brazil Most Hopeful Source of Larger Supply of Long Staple 
Cottons—Egypt’s Reduced Acreage and Yield 


the fact that, whether it 
L reduced acrCag 
est ave! eld on re ( 
tl \ an crop in 1921 is not 
eed 8.500.000 bales (ir 
vhich the smallest | 
1 25 years, 1t pecomes 
terest to enquire whether ir 
part of the world there has 
i pply to cor 
I r the Ss i he Amet ul 
1 the other hand, whether th 
ul rops throughout the world ha 
| | ] same tendency as in 
merica In the latter case it 
portant t know wh ther th causes <¢ f 
luction are milar to those which 
have operated in America 


Unreliable Indian Statistics 

ext t the 

in cotton crop is the largest in the 
world, though a very bad second both 


American crop, the In 


point of quantity and quality. Before 
the war the area under cotton in India 
it 25,000,000 acres, and the total 
vield had more than once exceeded 
5,000,000 bales of 400 Ibs American 
newspapers recently published an esti- 
mate of the world’s crops for 1921, at- 
tributed to the Department of Agricul- 
ture, in which the Indian crop was given 
as 3,623,000 bales of 500 Ibs., compared 
with 2,845,000 in 1920 and 4,637,000 in 
1919. As the two latter figures are ob- 
viously the equivalent in 500 Ib. bales 
f the Indian Government's estimates 
tor the two previous years, the figures 
given tor 1921 would lead one to sup- 
pose that the Indian Government's esti 
mate of the 1921 crop was 4,529,000 
ale { 400 Ibs. (It was actually 4,330, 
OOO bales as of December 1.) 

\s a matter of fact, however, th 
Indian Government's final estimate 


the 1921 crop has not yet been pul 


shed. One of the difficulties of the sta 
tistical position in India is that the crop 
ers so wide a range of latitude, and 
therefore of climate, that the growing 
ason varies enormously in different 
parts of the country. The first fore- 
ast, which appears in August, deals 
ly th those parts of India whose 
seasor rresponds roughly with that 
\meri and as a rule accounts 
] Or nt. ¢ he total area. Th 
third forecasts covet parts 
sowing districts in the 
Sout t it is not until the final fore- 
st hich not issued until February, 
ssible to ect anv est 
fis acreage plante 
hout India, let alone of the ct 
Unlikely to Exceed Last Season’s Total 


assumption, however, that the 


rea st to be reported on this vear 
lI] similar tendency to that of 

( districts, it may be calculated 

at the present stage that the total area 

India for 1921-22 will prove t 

ut 19,008,000 acres, as against the 
1920 figure 21,016,000 The 1921 
Monsoon was better than average, and 
i st looked as if there would be a 
bumper crop; but later reports have 


been much less optimistic, and it would 


l 
therefore be rash to count on final crop 


* Statistician of World Cotton Conference, 
London, England 
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hz 
summer. And it is worth noting that 


By John A. 


ures in excess of those of last year, 
amely, 3,556,000 bales of 400 lbs. 
If the above calculation is correct, it 


il 1 that f 
ll be seen that the reduction of acre- 


« eP4 ee : } 
ige in India in 1921 was only about 10 


er cent., which is less even than the re- 
sed figures for America. That, how- 


s to some extent natural, because 


as the sowing season in Southern India 


S in Our autumn, prices in 1921 had 
isen substantially in time to lead to a 


larger acreage being planted in these 


listricts, than would have been the casi 
Sl ; ; ; er 
he low level of prices in February 


Ye 
d been maintained 


throughout the 


Todd* 


of 1% inch staple and over, and of that 
India produces none at all. 

Egypt’s Reduced Acreage and Yield 

It is therefore to Egypt that the 
world turns with most anxiety to know 
whether the conditions there have been 
any more favorable than in America; 
but the facts are unfortunately quite the 
reverse. It would be hard to say 
whether the Egyptian crop or the 
\merican was the greater failure in 
1921. On the first estimates there was 
little to choose between them as regards 
the acreage, for the legislation in Egypt 
restricting cotton to one-third of each 
holding resulted in a reduction of acre- 
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these southern districts, e. g., Madras, 
produce the largest proportion of what 
is called long staple cotton in India, 
though not only means cotton of about 
an inch in length. 


India Cannot Make Up for Shortage 


This, however, emphas es. the tact 
that the bulk of the Indian crop is so 
short in staple that the actual amount 
f the crop really matters very little in 
the question of world statistics That 
is specially true at the present juncture, 
because the American crop of 1921 con- 
tained, according to all reports, a larger 
percentage than usual of short and 
weak staple. Adding to this fact that 
much of the huge carry-over at the end 
of last season was also of poor staple, 
it is apparent that any addition that the 
Indian crop might make to the world’s 
supplies will be, on the whole, of the 
kind that is least wanted. The imme- 
diate shortage today is of good cotton 


age of 30 per cent. as against the 28.4 
per cent. reduction which was shown by 
the American Government's first esti- 
mat 

The area figures in Egypt are com- 
piled by the officials of the Government 
Land Tax Department and judging by 
past experience there is no reason to be- 
lieve that they are normally far from 
correct. It must be remembered that 
Kgypt is a very small country from an 
agricultural point of view. Its total 
cultivable area is only about 5,500,000 
acres as against the 700,000 square miles 
of the American Cotton Belt. Every 
holding, no matter how small, and over 
a million of them are less than an acre, 
is separately recorded in the Survey 
Books, so that it is possible to achieve 
a degree of accuracy in crop statistics 
which is unattainable in America. 

The area in Egypt for 1921 then, was 
1,291,878 feddans, and upon this acre- 


age, the Government estimate now indi- 
cates a crop of 3,300,000 kantars, (a 
kantar is approximately 100 Ibs. and a 
feddan, an acre) which would indicate 
an average yield of 255 lbs. per acre 
against the recorded maximum of 580 
Ibs. in 1897. The worst of it is that, 
as will be seen from the annexed dia- 
gram, this is not a new development, 
but merely the climax of a movement 
which has been going on more or less 
continuously for at least twenty years. 


An Example of High Yield 


Incidentally, it may be pointed out 
that there is nothing inherently im- 
probable in the high figures of average 
yield quoted in the earlier years, be- 
cause as a matter of fact such yields 
are easily equalled, either in individual 
cases in America, where the conditions 
are especially good, or in other countries 
like Brazil, where the normal conditions 
are superior to those in America. Again 
recent experience in Mesopotamia, 
where the conditions are more like 
those of Egypt than anywhere else, ex- 
cept perhaps Arizona, has shown con- 
clusively that it is not difficult to get 
500 lbs. of lint per acre. In 1920 on an 
area of 80 acres near Bagdad, with 
native cultivators, most of whom had 
never grown cotton before, under con- 
ditions of political disturbance which 
could hardly be better than those of 
actual warfare, and which certainly re- 
sulted in irregular and inadequate irri- 
gation, “Webber” cotton produced a 
yield of 1,250 Ibs. of seed cotton per 
acre, and it is probable that that figure 
will be exceeded in 1921. 


Chief Causes of Egypt’s Small Yield 


It is all the more disappointing, 
therefore, that Egypt, which we had 
always been accustomed to regard as the 
finest cotton growing country in the 
world, should have fallen.on such evil 
days. The causes are unfortunately 
still to some extent a matter of con- 
troversy, but the chief of them may be 
enumerated as follows:— (1) Insect 
pests, especially pink boll worm; (2) 
Lack of fertilizers, both natural and 
artificial; (3) Excessive cultivation of 
cotton leading to alterations in crop 
rotations against the interest of good 
farming, and (4) the state of the soil 
as regards the balance between irriga- 
tion and drainage. 

It is with regard to the degree of im- 
portance to be attached to this last 
cause, and the measures to be adopted t 
cure it, that the bulk of the controversy 
in Egypt since 1909 has arisen. It will 
be seen from the diagram that the grad- 
ual fall of the average yield had begun 
even before the completion in 1902 ot! 
the Assuan Dam, but it was not until 
some years later that the fact of the 
reduced yield per acre, which had been 
disguised by the increased total crop 
due to extended area, was generally 
realized : indeed, it was not until the dis- 
astrous crop failure of 1909 that the 
matter was brought home to the public 
and became the burning question of the 
day. The theory was briefly that the 
continuous extension of irrigation 

(Continued on Page 165) 









ROBLEMS of cotton improvement 
have been studied intensively in 
the United States in recent years 
on account of the boll-weevil in- 


asion. Entering Texas from Mexico 


ibout 1892, this destructive insect has 
spread gradually over the cotton-pro- 


lucing States, doing enormous damage 
ind necessitating a general reorganiza- 


tion of agriculture, which is still in 
progress. In default of any measures 


or keeping the insect back, the possi- 


bilities of improvement of production 


were studied, as affording the best pros- 


pect of reducing the injuries or making 


eood the losses that the weevil might 
nflict. Several lines of botanical in- 
estigation have been followed to the 
stage of practical application. Superior 
varieties of cotton have been developed 
ind brought into use, cultural methods 
mproved, and cotton growing extended 
into new regions, where the weevil does 
not exist or is able to do little damage. 
Instead of the industry being ruined 
r the crop reduced by one--half or one- 
third, as had been expected, production 
has been maintained and even increased 
luring the period of weevil invasion. 
The growing of cotton has been aban- 
loned in a few of the more humid dis- 
ricts, where the crop was uncertain and 
vas most exposed to weevil damage, but 
1ore cotton is grown in the drier re- 
ions of central and western Texas, and 
new branch of the cotton industry has 
een developed in the irrigated valleys 
' California, Arizona, and New Mex- 
o not reached by the boll weevil. 
\daptation to new conditions of soil and 
limate has been studied in the South- 
States, in addition to the 
hanges of varieties and methods that 
he weevil has enforced in the older re- 
ns of production. 


estern 


Improvement of Cotton Varieties 
\ttention has been given to the plant 
laracters as well as to the quality- of 
e fibre. Cultural characters have been 
proved to give better adaptation to 
nditions of weevil-infested regions, so 
at larger crops have been secured than 
emed possible in the early years of 
e weevil invasion, while the quality 

the product has also advanced. A 
neral impairment of the quality of the 
ire in weevil-infested regions as well 
reduced production at first seemed in- 


The Result of Intensive Study by Government Experts Forced 
by Boll Weevil Invasion—Superior Varieties Developed, Cultural 
Methods Improved and Ability to Maintain Production Demon- 


strated. 


By O. F. Cook, Bionomist in Charge, and Wm, A. Taylor, Chief 


Office of Crop Acclimatization and 


Adaptation Investigations, 


Bureau of Plant Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


evitable because there were no early 
varieties with fibre of good quality, but 
the new varieties now available produce 
superior fibre and at the same time are 
earlier and more productive than the 
varieties that were grown before the 
weevils arrived. 
Desirable Cultural Characters 
Cultural characters, as distinguished 


right, single-stalk plants; 


diseas« 0 


resistance to 
insect pests, or to unfavor- 
able conditions of growth; large bolls; 
and the holding of the cotton in the open 
bolls, the so-called “ stormproof” char- 
acter. To lack any of these features is 
a serious deficiency which has to be 
compensated, if at all, by some special 





Plate 1, Fig. 1—Egyptian cotton with 
numerous vegetative branches induced 
by early thinning and wide spacing 
in the rows. In addition to the 
central stalk, each plant had about 
ten vegetative branches, or secondary 
stalks, the larger of these bearing 
fruiting branches like the main stalk. 
The photograph was taken at the end 
of the season, after many of the 
leaves had fallen. Note that scarcely 
any fru't was produced below the 
middle of the plants. Compare with 
figure 2, wh'ch shows single-stalk 
plants produced by the new system 
of suppressing vegetative branches 


from fibre characters, are those that 
facilitate production by increasing the 
yield or reducing the cost of labor. 
The cultural characters that are now 
recognized as of most importance in 
weevil-infested regions are early and 
rapid setting of the crop on small, up- 


Plate 1, Fig. 2—Egyptian cotton grown 
by the improved single stalk method 
of controlling the formation of 
branches, with vegetative branches 
suppressed. In comparison § with 
Plate 2, note that the lower fruiting 
branches have developed and _pro- 
duced an early crop of bolls, instead 
of numerous vegetative branches 
shown in Plate 1 


quality or 
conditions. 


special adaptation to local 


Characters That Facilitate Picking 

The boll and plant characters that 
facilitate picking are of special impor- 
tance in the United States on account 
of the high wages of farm labor. In 
Arizona and California in 1920 it cost 
4 cents a pound for picking Egyptian 
cotton, because the bolls are small, while 
Upland cotton was picked for 2 cents a 
pound. In some of the Upland varie- 


ties, as Lone Star, Holden, and Tuxtla, 
a pound of seed cotton may be picked 
from 50 or 60 bolls, while more than a 
hundred bolls must be gathered for 
each pound of Egyptian cotton. 

Apart from the boll characters it is 
easier to pick cotton from plants of up 
right habit and without 
branches to interfere with the move- 
ments of the pickers. It is difficult to 
move about in a field of tangled, over- 
grown cotton, and the bolls are harder 
to reach with the hand. In addition to 
these difficulties many bolls develop im- 
perfectly and do not open well in fields 
of large, overgrown plants. It is one 
of the advantages of the Egyptian cot- 
ton in Arizona and California that the 
stalks are stronger and more upright, 
while the Upland varieties, and 
especially the Texas big-boll sorts, often 
bend over and become nearly prostrate 
when the plants grow large or fruit 
heavily. Picking is much more difficult 
in such fields, and many of the bolls rot 
or mildew, especially in wet weather 


vegetative 


Value of Short-Season Varieties 

From Mexico and Central America 
new types of cotton have been secured 
with specialized characters that may be 
considered as weevil-resisting adapta- 
tions, but the chief factor of weevil re- 
sistance is the ability to set a good cré Pp 
of bolls in a short period of time, early 
in the fruiting season. The weevils do 
not breed until the flower buds are 
formed, and a month or more must 
elapse before the weevil population is 
greatly increased. Hence, it ustally is 
possible for a prolific early variety of 
cotton to set its bolls before the weevils 
become too numerous and destructive 
When all of the flower buds are in- 


fested, no more bolls can be set. 


It is only in dry weather that any set 
ting of bolls can be expected later than 
the first month or six weeks after flow- 
ering begins unless the weevils can be 
controlled by metHods of poisoning re- 
cently developed. In dry weather the 
infested buds fall off promptly and are 
soon shriveled in the hot sun, which 
kills the weevil larve. If the weevils 
survive the winter in excessive numbers 
even the early flower buds may be de- 
stroyed, but a crop may be set later if 
the weevil population is reduced by a 

(Continued on page 205) 
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feyptian Cotton from Field to Dock 


Methods of Seed Selection, Growing, Handling and Marketing of Cotton in Egypt—lIncreased Production Dependent 
[pon Political Situation—Interests of American and Egyptian Planters Conflict But Little 
Another Small Crop Recommended 





if md William J ryvor doned, and it is predicted that the 
crop of 1921 will mark its end. The 










/ | offices lose at that time of Roughly speaking, we learn that the discount in price of about 12 cents 
SI s. SC r at noor On Monday morning city of Cairo may be taken as the per pound from the price of Sak. cot- 
Sl sink gull (i isited the office of Mr \nthony, dividing line between production iM ton, according to current quotations n 
collecting our | rector general of state domains, who upper and lower Egypt. The two sec- pa. rendered the production of Pilion R 
le led nder his control several thousand tions produce cotton of such different unerhtahlc and teuiuines la h 
a Ai Nicer, alin cres of cotton land in various parts character and length of staple that a ? i z a er | 
as Cl oe aaual : a f Egypt. This land produces a great decree has been passed which pre- . The Egyptian Government through 
the privilege of prompt in- Patt ot the planting seed of Egypt vents the shipment of seed cotton 1S decrees or laws exercises a mor¢ 
we were permitted to pro vhich is distributed annually by the from one district to the other. direct control over the acreage and 
+ Haniel. Sex Mibinudt, Gov rnment. Mr. Anthony explained i Ai ie ca riaiaal - kind ot seed planted in Egypt 
lias i; co i ie that he was not a scientific seed a Pa * “eve — As een in the United 
; il a ee es breeder and that h¢ n aintained the In Upper Egypt 280,000 feddans States. i, er the low price of 
Pos ee Be aa juality of his seed by practical rather were planted in 1921, against about = or the 192 crop, the acreage in 
piexton, ranging from Caucasian {© than by scientific methods. Pickers 450,000 in 1920. This cotton is all of 1921 was reduced about 28 per cent : 
ee eee ee: an ee We were informed that the decree con 
OS aoc? Stet |j trolling the acreage included also the . 
7 ee During the summer of 1921 the Department of Agriculture sent years 1922 and 1923 and that the de- pe 
ces : eer en representatives abroad to study the economic and political condi- || tees were considered as final. It is Te 
\ ; tions with special regard to the prospects for the marketing admitted, however, that should the th 
Wee of American cotton. Two of these representatives, William ae epelpiaienies advance to a point that or 
Is East The pet R. Meadows and William. L. Pryor, visited Egypt and made sev- shows a reasonable profit on the cost tic 
A _— ey of production, conditions would be ; 
eral reports on conditions in that country as they relate to the hatieenll: tay. aitiie oie anetael dak Aden Wi 
production and marketing of cotton. Their reports, written last decree limiting acreage would “ 
August, have been slightly edited and are consolidated in the fol- longer be necessary. a 
ae : lowing paper which is released upon special request for publica- ashe: elk Midis = 
tion in TEXTILE WORLD. a Bit a co 
Visits to the Ministry of Agricul 
ture, the Cotton Research Board, and we 
rik sent through the fields regularly the Ashmouni and Zagora varieties, its experiment farm, convinced us that O, 
res ites select and pick the best cotton which have become so badly mixed the varieties ol seed, such as Sakel- ba 
1 sacle di - a ie aioe stalks, and these seeds are used in that the crop this year will be sold as laridis, Ashmouni and Zagora, are all 1¢ 
ae ee ge planting the cotton grown on the state « Upper Egyptian.” Lower Egypt had maintaining their purity. : According re 
Pe ae os ee — farms. Seed fre these selections, , sidan dade te WOE ol alas KE, to the best opinion of those in charge nl 
~ ter one or two crops on the state : anes tees oa. ae the cotton work, seed varieties do i. 
AR “Pet domains, are used for purposes of dis- VY feddans, against 1,378,000 - 1920 not break down on account of climatic a 
ee re er 7” in- tribution among the other growers of Che variety of seed planted in this conditions in Egypt, but the changes | 
eee nee the Egyptian delta area is 97.2 per cent. Sakellaridis, and which have occurred in varieties in th 
¥ statites ae , ; . si We understand that the high grade no other variety constitutes as much the past are the results of cross-pol 
a nt al oo de _ “.-. "cotton produced on these state planta- as one per cent. of the lower Egyptian lenization in the field, the mixing = a, 
: : tions sells at a premium of about 10 acreage. Thus it may be stated that cotton before ginning, and the lack ais 
cents a pound over the price paid for Sak. is the single standard variety of of care in maintaiming the purity ol! ao 
Source of Most Egyptian Planting Seed fully good Sakellaridis. Mr. Anthony Lower Egypt and other varieties seed at the gins. These conditions & 
We carmiwed in Cairo on. Saturda and others competent to:judge were grown are sold as odd lots on their are now being carefully watched, ~ 
Sa ap ae ore ; of the opinion that Sakellaridis cotton own merits. Pilion, the shorter staple strict regulations are being sureesee 
Mia Hotnnne hance ani: produced from such seed is as good as_ yariety, introduced into Lower Egypt and it is believed possible to maintain le 
ever was, reports at Liverpool and two or three years ago, which was 4 source for pure varieties of cotton, 
. Mari pe rasan Manchester to the contrary notwith- advocated on account of its larger though it is admitted that the practice 
\gricultur a standing. yield per acre, has been almost aban- (Continued on page 167) 

















Unloading Cotton Barges at Alexandria, Egypt Weighing the Raw Cotton Upon Its Arrival from the Field 
































Chemical Warfare Will Control Boll Weevil 


Calcium Arsenate Method Is Positively and Profitably Effective—This New Chemical and Special Machinery for 





Its Application the Fruit of Thirty Years of Research and Developments by Bureau of Entomol- 


XACTLY 30 years ago saw the 
beginning of an invasion which 
has now become the most im- 
portant insect movement in the 
ustory of entomology. In 1892 a small, 
isignificant looking beetle crossed the 
410 Grande River from Mexico into 


he extreme southern corner of Texas. 
his was the Mexican Cotto1 Boll 
ee\ | 
\t that time its importance was little 
reciated and no great. significance 


as attached to its advent. A few years 
ter, however, it was noted that it was 
ming established in this country at 
alarming rate and was_ spreading 
ver new territory every year. Scien- 
nvestigations of this new pest 
were immediately started, and as early 
is 1895 the attention of the people of 
fexas was called to this danger and 
hey were urged to eradicate it by vig- 
orous measures, which were then prac- 
ticable in the small area infested. Few 
would believe, however, that this little 
insect could seriously effect the cotton 
industry of Texas or the United States, 
and no action was taken. 
Since that time, in spite of all that 
could be done to prevent it, the boll 
weevil has spread northward and east- 
ward over an ever-increasing territory. 
Occasionally it has received local set- 
backs, due to adverse weather condi- 
tions, but it has persisted. In 1903 it 
reached Louisiana, in 1907 Mississippi, 
in 1910 Alabama, and since that time 
has advanced by even more rapid jumps, 
so that at the present time it has cov- 
red almost the entire cotton belt. At 
the end of 1921 only two areas of im- 
rtance in cotton production remained 


* Abstract of Address delivered before the 
Rhode Island Textile Association at Provi- 
dence, R. IL, January 20, 1922. 

** In charge Cotton Insect Investigations, 
Bureau of Entomology, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 








Fig 1—The Results of Boll Weev'l Poisoning. This Picture Shows a Dividing 
Line Between Poisoned and Unpoisoned Cotton and Illustrates the Differ- 
ence in Production Produced by the Treatment 


ogy of Department of Agriculture 





By 
uninfested, these being northern Ni 
Carolina and a small section of wes 1 financia the S was bas 5 
Oklahoma. In all, over 600,000 square cottoy ea, aos 
miles of territory are now ed with , e 
this pest and only 5 per cent he |. sine deceit. a 
cotton crop of the United States is ee Fa si ica ai C 1, 
raised in territory beyond this zone of ~ f° ~ cee eo ag eee as sa - 
infestation. peal eg ere ey nea yeaa tect Bd ted aehiae de 
Devastation Comparable to Civil War economic disorder which is almost be ar A = we | . 
The effect of this invasion on the yond belief. It is tru¢ th extent of “ee a of 
South cannot be realized by anyone not damage varied tremendously owing be 
p \ 1 
hope h: he ‘ \ 
This S v one, but \ 
irtia CX SSCS) CE rd n na 1 
© ¢ the districts which h 
ered most from th ll wee I 
tunate ch regions ar 
TATC 
| some places has been nd 
possible to substitute other croy 
cotton, and occasionally these art ind 


} 


to yield more profit than was derived 
from the production of cotton. In_ th 
vast majority of the cotton belt it has 
(918 TO/920 been found possible to continue grow 





ng cotton in spite of the boll weevil, 
but the weevil has continued to take an 


4 if enormous toll on the crop which has 
rendered its production precarious and 
if profit exceedingly dubious. Many have 

- ]J attempted to estimate the damage 
; 7 
wrought by the boll weevil, but this 1s 
(Courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) i. subject which is not suscepti t 
; il 3 i exact calculation, and only the roughest 
Map Showing Annual Movement of Boll Weevil in United States from the 


* . . hs : . . r 19: ximations can be made 
First Invasion in 1892 to the Limit of Spread in the Fall of 1921 





Enormous Annual Losses 
closely associated with the South and the important effect of al conditions 2 
, | vil ltipl ‘on Man A Figures furnished by the Burea 
southern conditions. It can be com- on weevil multiplication. Many di : ’ Tfoidineclk Sea 
" y { ; 1 ] +f ¢ | 1 ‘ ( I { i S I 14 ed ) > 
pared only with the Civil War and in tricts were so fortunately sit d tha D ‘ sltunce: indicate: 4 
; } 1 y \ 1 1 epartment ol \ericuiture ine ate | 
many sections proved fully as disas- they have never suffered really serious | Sean : 
* - ' ; ] ther j tn past everal years ‘ le LOSS 
trous. The weevil found the South en- loss from the weevil. Others have s os lucti lor lue to the 
tton production alone, due t 
tirely dependent on a one crop system; fered only occasional bad years when ‘ ‘ 
; : ] f } t ( / a hage 349) 
everything was centered around the conditions were especially favorable t (Continued pag 











(Courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 





(Courtesy of U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture) 


Fig. 2—These Two Piles of Cotton Represent the Yield Taken from the Two 

~ Different Sides of the Dividing Line Shown in Fig. 1. The Larger Pile of 

Course Represents the Yield of the Poisoned Cotton, While the Smaller 
One Represents That of the Unpoisoned 
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Application of Photography to Textile Research 


Enlarged Photographs More Useful Than Microphotography for Most Textile Work—Their Wide Adaptability for 
Studying Results of Various Processes—Numerous Interesting Examples of Their Practical Ap- 
plication—The Personal Equation in Photography 
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Fig. 3. Picker Fringe Made by Blade 
Beater 
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Fig. 6—Card Fringe of Blade Beater 
Lap 

that he seldom thinks of getting into the 

why and wherefore of the 


The Personal Equation in Photography 


In all photographic work it is neces 


* Manager, Cotton Research C Bostor 
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By E. D 


sary for the photographer to have a 
mental picture of the things being photo- 
raphed in order that he may 
accuratel 


judge 
and produce a picture which 


representative of the general subjc 


Walen* 


us consider photographs of picker laps, 


picker fringes, card fringes, and the 


spun yarn 
Comparison of Picker Laps 
It quite 


frequently occurs that the 





Fig. 1—Picker Lap Made with 3-Blade 


Beater 


The personal equation then is very great 
in the selection of samples, and is still 
greater in the developing of the nega- 
tives and prints, as most every photo- 
graph can be made to lie. As far as 
possible all pictures should be taken un- 
der the same lighting, length of exposure 
and developed in the same strength of 
The prints should 
be exposed a definite time to known 
light and developed a definite time. All 

this requires great patience and care- 


solution 


developing 


ful technique 


Ordina ph 
{ rraphy ot the 
simplest kind s 
ry ellent t 
{ anent 
rela 
t ly S sul 
t ) s called 
1 to judge the 
ess Varn 
\ ek week 
nth to 
month Ordinat 
ly this is left to 
the npression of 
the obs« it 
nhoto hs 
{ t 
taken, new yal 
may be compared 
with old varn and Fig. 5—Lap from 
a very definite 
idea of the character of the yarn from 
e to time can thus be obtained. It is 
quite common for a mill man to be in- 


formed that his present yarn does not 


vood as the varn he made years 


ag and generally the mill man has no 
positive records to demonstrate that his 


yarn is unchanged 
Another method of 

evenness is to take a picture of the yarn 

fabric. The knitted fabric 


has some advantages over the boarded 


showing yarn 
na knitted 


varn in that the even and uneven places 


; 


foreshortened and exaggerated. Oft- 


are 
entimes an exaggerated picture brings 
out small differences more clearly. 

As an 
plication of photography t 


example of the every day ap- 
the mill, let 





Fig. 2—Picker Lap Made with Kirsch- 
ner Beater 


value of a picking process is judged by- 
the appearance of a picker lap and the 
corresponding yarn is very seldom com- 
pared at the same time or much notice 
given to the relation of appearance in 
the preparatory processes to the appear- 
ance of the yarns. The advantage of 
photography in this particular case 1s 
that the photographs can be placed side 
by side and the eye can pick at a glance 
the total overall differences. 

Figure 1 represents a picker lap made 
three-blade knife beater. The 
lighting in the 
photograph is be- 
hind the lap and 
the appearance is 


va 


much the same as 
holding the lap be- 
fore a window. In 
these 
square yard of lap 
was taken and re- 
duced photograph- 
ically to a small 
$1ze. The reduc- 
tion brings the en- 
tire square yard 
within the focus 
of the eve and the 


pictures a 


entire appearance 
can be grasped at 
Cleaning Machine once. 


4 

Figure 2 was 
made of a lap of the same cotton with 
a Kirschner-beater running at the same 
speed and blows per inch as the knife 
beater. It is very evident that the uni- 
formity of the Kirschner-beater lap is 
very much better than that made with 
the knife beater, judging from the dis- 
tribution of light. A clear, even colored 
lap is oftentimes the criterion for a 
good picker lap. On examination of 
these photographs, the Kirschner-beater 
lap appears to have a number of fibres 
bent or curled and the knife beater lap 
ppears to have the fibres in tufts. It 
s interesting to consider the action of 
the licker-in on these two types of 


presented to the licker-in and one might 
expect to find rupture of the fibres 
the card. 

Figures 3 and 4 show the 
ing picker fringes. The reason for the 
curled appearance of the fibres is quit 
evident when one notices the action ot 
the pin beaters on the fringe. The ap- 
pearance of the blade-beater lap indi- 
cates that the fibres have been taken off 
in tufts and that the fibres have not been 
badly mixed up. 

4 Test of Lap Desirability 

In order to bring out more clearly 
effect of a lap which has the light pene- 
trating uniformly through it and which 


correspond 


+} 


a 
Ailt 


is judged to be very even, a lap made 
from a cleaning machine in use in this 
country and abroad is shown in Figure 
5. The edges of the photograph are 
very dark, due to compression of the 
cotton and only the centre of the photo- 
graph can be considered. This is ex- 
tremely even and the whole lap when 
held up to the light also appears to be 
very even. In this lap it will be observed 





Fig. 4 


Picker Fringe Made by Kirsch- 
ner Beater 


that the individual fibres are very uni- 
formly distributed and must of necessity 
be pretty well curled. A close examina- 
tion of the photograph will reveal this 
fact. 

Figures 6 and 7 were made of the 
licker-in fringe of the blade-beater 
and the cleaning-machine lap respect 
ly. It is noticed that the blade-beat 
lap is very uneven and that the cleaning- 
machine lap fringe is almost mathemati- 
cally even. Some carders would jude: 
that the cleaning-machine lap was | 
ticularly desirable. 

The Yarn Is the Real Test 

The answer to the desirability of any 
one type of lap is found in the app 
ance and physical properties of the vart 
In this particular case the physical 
pearance is sufficient and the photog 
of the yarn made from the blade-beat 





Card Fringe of Cleaning Ma- 
chine Lap 


Fig. 7 


lap is shown in Figure 8, and that 

the yarn made from the cleaning-ma 
chine lap is shown in Figure 9. It does 
not require an expert to determine that 


laps. In the case of the bent and curledthe yarn made from the cleaning-ma- 


fibres there are more sides of the fibres 


(Continued on page 287) 
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Use of X-Rays in Examination of Textiles 





As Utilized in the Automobile Tire Industry in England, But Equally Adaptable for the Study of Fabrics and Yarns 
Used for Mechanical and Other Purposes—Originated at Dunlop Rubber Co. Research Develop- 


ment Laboratory 


N several branches of the textile 

industry, especially when = struc- 

tures are to be designed for me- 

chanical purposes, it is essential 
that the effects of all processes subse- 
quent to the manufacture of the tex- 
tiles should be carefully studied before 
the yarn or canvas can be efficiently 
designed. Probably, this applies to the 
pneumatic motor tire industry more 
than any other. 

In applying radiography to motor 
tire yarns and canvases, we propose to 
deal chiefly with one very important 
feature of tires, namely, “ elongation” 
of the fabric. The elongation or 


stretch of a canvas may be divided 
under two headings :— 
(1) Elongation due to regain or 


crimp. 

(2) Stretch of the yarn. 

The elongation in the direction of 
warp or weft of a canvas: may be rep- 
resented by E=R+Y, where E is the 
total elongation, R the regain or crimp 
of the yarn, and Y the yarn stretch at 
break. 

By dissecting a fabric it is possible to 
obtain certain measurements mechan- 
ically, but this method cannot be applied 
when it is necessary to study the move- 
ment of certain threads through all the 
stages of tire manufacture, as it is 
essential that the canvas should not be 
cut. A method involving the use of 
radiography has proved very satisfac- 
tory, ordinary photography not being 
applicable owing to the opacity of the 
rubber coverings. In order to make a 
radiograph of cotton, it is first neces- 
sary to impregnate the fibre with some 
substance impervious to X-rays. 

Yarn Impregnation 

In arriving at a suitable method many 
metallic salts were either precipitated 

r held upon the yarn by some adhesive 
igent. Fig. 1 is a radiograph descrip- 
tive of several metals, photographed 
vith the same exposure. The impreg- 
nations were :— 


Single thread 
breaks, Ibs. 


\.—Thorium Oxalate (20% Thorium 

Metal) $uccaee b 4ctin ti ae ere eut aaa 9.7 

—-Ammonium Uranate (19.1% Ura- 

SN DEEDS sce wsavees oes desnsens 10.8 
—Mercuric Iodide (22% Mercury)... 12.0 
—Lead Chromate (40% Lead Metal). 11.0 
—Sodium Plumbite (26% ‘Lead 

BEE: Sigauece dae aa su inv center 11.0 
ngle Thread breaks of Gray Yarn.... 14.0 
Samples were also prepared and 


liographed of yarns impregnated with 
id carbonate, bismuth and mercury 
Iphides, but none of these was very 
successful, in each case the application 
the salt lowering the tensile strength 
nsiderably. The most suitable salt 
is found to be lead chromate, and 
s can be seen from the radiograph to 
distinctly more impervious than the 
her metals. Below is explained the 
thod of impregnation by precipitat- 
g lead chromate. Two solutions were 
ide, lettered A and B, composed as 


llows :— 

—Litharge (yellow)............ 30 grams. 
Acetic Acid (glacial).......... 14 c.c. 
GOD ca cdacvGkbecerseneeecens 5 grams 
GRPSGGN coceswsssndccrases <a ae 
BERR s45 dues gubbiatntaw ken to 60 c.c. 

 —Potassium Bichromate ....... 10 grams. 
ee eee to 40 c.c. 


The yarn was first soaked in solution 
ior a given time, and then a hot solu- 


By Reginald Truesdale, A. M. C. T., and C. Hayes, M. So. (London) A. Inst. P 


tion of potassium bichromate, solution 
B, was added. On the application of 
the latter solution, lead chromate 
(PbCrO,) is precipitated on the fibres. 
After this process, the yarn was wrung 
out and dried slowly at a temperature 
of 100—110 degrees F. 


Fundaments of Canvas Construction 


The ideal motor canvas is considered 
to be one that is square when in the 
tire, i. e., number of threads per unit 
distance equal, elongation of warp and 
weft identical under the same load, and 
the warp and weit of equal tensile 
strengths. To follow the changes pro- 
duced during tire making, it is neces- 
sary to outline the processes involved. 
In the two methods subsequently ex- 
plained, the canvas is taken from the 
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stores and subjected to the processes 
in the following order, method 1 being 
the modern practice of calendering, 
and method 2 the older system of 
spreading :— 


Metuop 1. MEtTHop 2. 
Drying. Drying. 
Soaking. Soaking. 
Drying. Drying. 


Spreading. 
Ply cutting. 
Case-making. 


Frictioning. 
Topping. 
Ply cutting. 
Case-making. 
Soaking consists of passing the can- 
vas through a dilute solution of rubber 
and solvent. 
Frictioning refers to a process where- 
by a three bow! friction calender (the 
rolls having a similar speed 
and the bottom roll a slower speed) is 


two top 














used for the purpose of applying a soft 
rubber mixing to the canvas, the object 
being to insulate the with a 
coating of rubber. 


threads 


laying a 
previously 


Topping is the process of 
thin film of rubber on a 
spread or frictioned canvas. The ob- 
ject is to insulate tire plies. 

Spreading is to spread a thin coat of 
rubber dough upon a canvas. 

Ply Cutting is the cutting of a roll 
of canvas into strips at 45 degrees bias 
for case making. 

Each of these processes changes the 
structure of the canvas, and it is with 
these alterations that we are concerned 

Theory of Changes in Structure 

If we take two warp threads AB and 
CD or two weft threads EF and GH 
(Fig. 2) we can measure the distance 
between them at various stages of man- 
ufacture. 

Any alteration in the distance be- 
tween two threads may be caused by 

(1) Actual stretch of the threads 

(2) Alteration in regain. 

The actual stretch in the canvas may 
be caused by: 

(a) Straightening and alignment of 

fibres. 

(b) Stretch of fibres. 

(c) Slipping of fibres. 

Alteration in regain may be caused 
by :— 

(a) Unequal tensions in each set of 
threads (1 
causing decrease of 
one set and 


e., Warp and weft), 
f regain in 
increase in_ the 


other. 

(b) Alteration in number of threads 
per unit length 

(c) A flattening ot the threads 
by compressing under tension 


alters the regain in both sets of 
threads. 


To generalize the action of the pro 
esses outlined, we may say that up t 
the tire case-making process tensions 
are applied to the canvas in the direc 
tion of the general effect 


as tabulated: 


warp, the 


Warp Weft 
Number of threada/unit length. plus minus 
Elongation minus plus 
Regain (or crimp) minus plus 
Tensile strength : plus minus 
Dry weight of canvas per sq. yd 
{Plus indicates increas is compared with 
gray state. Minus indicates decrease as com- 
pared with gray state.] 


minus minu 


When these differences have been as- 
certained, the canvas can be so woven 
that it will be square when ready for 
the tire after having been subjected te 
outlined. \ canvas s¢ 
woven is shown in Fig. 3. 


the processes 


Method of Measuring the Changes 

Fig. 3 
specially woven for X-ray purposes, the 
pattern being in the form of a check. 
The weaving plan was :— 


is a photograph of a canvas 


Warp and weft 20 gray 
1 lead chromate. 


21 ends, repeat. 


(Continued on page 355) 
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The Fundamentals of Color 





esearch 









for ‘Textiles 
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Steadily Increasing Appreciation of Its Broad Adaptability in Textile Testing, Process and Product Control and Stand- 


ardization 


The Matching of Dyed Color of Relative Unimportance 





Fabric Texture and Finish 
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By Isolating Small Regions of This Band of Colors and Mixing the Pure Color 
of the Isolated Region with Varying Quantities of White Light, Colored 
Articles May Be Matched in Terms of the Fundamental Units of Light, of 
Definite Wave-Length and Quantity 


tud) minute physical phenomena cal procedure that previously had been 
has resulted in an unprecedented ad- interpreted in ways frequently mislead 
vance of the arts, and resultant un- ing and even erroncous in result 
lr d-of-profits y: { tur > ‘ " : . : 
dreamed-of-profits in manufacture. I: Optical and Colorimetric Selection 
point is a statement by a leading au Moreover, wherever chromatic the 
thority in a field wherein the invest ory, and its accompanying technology, 
gations, until a. very few years ago, has been applied in those industries 
. wap indict as , see Blaeebe . 
were restricted within chemical limits which are dependent vitally upon 
“We thought almost entirely alons olored appearances of some sort for 
chemical lines. During the last tw their sales appeal the outcome has been 
years we have worked along physical not one iota short of revolutionary, and 
line \t the present time we are in the competitive sense—decisive 
pecifying the product entirely on By the very nature of the foregoins 
physical tests and giving but little at statements, textile men are apt to ex 
tention to their chemical makeup. This clude, immediately, from the above 
s due to the fact that we can tell very classification that type of goods known 
nuch hetter from the physical proper- as “ white “gray,” “bleached,” “un 
ties what the product will do in pra bleached,” etc. The briefest reflection, 
ice.’ however, will establish the fact that not 
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WAVE LENGTH 


Curves of Diffuse Spectral Reflection Used as Method of Standardization of 
‘Secondary Standards” of Colored Surfaces, in Order to Assume That 
These “Secondary Standards ” Can Be Repeated at Will. Full Line Curve 
Represents the Standards. Dotted Line Curve Represents an Attempt to 
Repeat It 
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search Colorist 


(and 
depend 


mitorr ty 
agoes unilormity ¢ 


f production 


onsequent volume of sales) 


upon the constancy of color appearance 


but that grades 


goods, 


ich are 
j ] | 
judged, and in some cases the quality 
ade is even increased a step by a 
hange in one step toward whiteness, or 
nilar progression. 


In a later paragraph it will be shown 
how the laboratory problem has _ been 
developed to of this need. 
Before leaving this feature of the prob- 
lem, however, it is well to call attention 
to the concern that the throwing, spin- 
ning raw goods preparation, sizing and 
similar processes have with this type of 
analysis. In keeping the goods of each 
of these classes of work up to grade, 
in the detection of minute blemishes, 


and determination of the 


take care 


cause of 


stains and spots of various natures, the 
and best methods applicable 
optical 


speediest 


depend upon and colorimetric 


Simplifies the Matching of 


is the boundary laid down by the sen 


sations of color evoked by natural 
scenery.”"—(Paper by E. D. Tillyer 
Proceedings of Convention of Ame! Pe 
can Optical Society, 1920.) - 
Cases are well known of workers 11 - 
the colorist art who have developed ai t 
extreme sense in one direction of hu " 
or another; they have really enlarged = 
the boundary of their color sense by =" 
the continual exercise of their art. ” 
As each age developed facility with = 
brush and firing, not only new tools, = 
but increased ranges of hues wer: " 
made available (the “tools” of th 
colorist) and progress was made fron : 
the two and three hued designs of the - 
ancient ceramicists and weavers to th be 
five, six, and seven-hued patterns of : 
the vegetable-colored fabrics of th: ; 
orient. Design was therein improved 


and the encouragement offered by this 
increasing range of hues led to refine 
ments of shading and grading of each 
The art of color-balance came int 












Kppli 


Works 






cation to 
Production 











selection; and the constancy of ap- 
pearance of each product depends upon 
very minute registration of its appear- 
ance at each of the steps which lead to 
its completion 
Basis of Technique of Color 

Before proceeding to a statement of 
the direct application of Color Tech- 
nique it is well to touch, briefly, on the 
basis upon which this science has been 


founded, namely: The visible color 
which has formed in each successive 
age, the background of not only our 


color sense, but its application 
Beginning with the chromatic stimuli 
which natural surroundings invoked, no 
large gap existed between them and the 
beginnings of 


of ornament. Early orna- 
ment was not only crude in line, but 
greatly restricted in number of hues 


employed, and it remained for the evo- 
lutionary nature of the work of each 
succeeding age to produce the advances 
in color performance which art records. 

“Tt must be recognized by any seri- 
ous worker in the coloring art that he 
and all artists and artisans owe a great 
debt to the influence and suggestion of 
contemporary and previously existing 
works in color. Indeed this is con- 
firmed in nature, in that the limiting 
scope of the human eyes performance 











being, and patterns took on an ingen 
uity still greatly prized in the orienta 


rug. 
The advent of each new colorins 
matter, like the sudden influx of th 


myriad materiél of aniline dyes invite 


the discriminative (the selective) sens — 
to follow that of ingenuity. Withal = 
the influence of other factors of dail - 
life, religion, pageantry, high ornament = 
and personal adornment claimed tl — 
energy, and not only was the effort 


i] 


— 


stimulated by these, but they in th 
turn, were emphasized and glorified 
the blazonry and tapestried record th 
developed in this period. 

Only leisure, and the consequent urs 
for personal adornment (whic! 
straightway became competitive), 
gether with the opportunity which ut 
limited wealth and influential posits —— 
gave to relatively a very limited nu 
ber of people in any age, conceived tl 
type of applied genius, psychology, in 
pressionism, craftsmanship (or whi 
ever term may be applied to it), th 
begat style. Style has progressed 1 
deed, yet it ever mirrors the reflexes 
of the mind of each period and is tl 
true visual literature of a people’s ps 
chology, emotion, and innate desires 

(Continued on page 347) 


A Yardstick for Measuring Textile Costs 


Industry Needs the Development of a Proper System of Cost Comparison, Established for Each Group—Faults of 
Previous Uniform Cost Control Movements Analyzed—Distributtion of Burden Cost Graphically 
Represented—General Standards Are Impractical 


VERY manufacturer has heard a 
great deal about the benefits of 
uniform cost control adopted in 
other industries. The various 
associations of the textile industry can- 
not be accused of shortsightedness on 
this score since all have investigated the 
supposed benefits of such developments. 
In some cases reports have been made 
and plans developed, yet no branch of 
the industry is nearer to tangible re- 
sults than it was years ago when the 
movement was first discussed. Is the 
uniform method of cost control un- 
suited to the industry or have the past 
activities taken the wrong road toward 
solution ? 
The Causes of Failure 
To determine the cause for this lack 
of success a careful investigation has 
been made of the procedure of former 
uniform eost control movements, with 
the following results: 
Cost control aimed to provide a 
whole branch with a uniform de- 
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tailed process, disregarding the var- 
tations in the articles ef manufac- 
ture, the size of the establishments 
and the personal inclinations of the 
manufacturers. 

It was influenced by the popular 
clamor for simplicity, and for its 
sake sacrificed cardinal principles of 
cost accounting instead of minor de- 
tails of execution. 

A clear cut plan of execution was 
lacking and consequently the plans 
failed to “sell”—they 
convincing. 

No matter how elaborate or sim- 
ple, the proposed method did not 
provide a definite measure of com- 
parison. 

In many instances committees 
failed to recognize the necessity of 
expert advice, or yielded to the al- 
lurement of an academic plan that 
ignored the practical issues of the 
industry. 


Were not 


SELLING PRICE OF THE GOODS 


Many manufacturers have already 
adopted correct methods of cost control 
at a great expense and are unwilling to 
discard the results of their past experi 
This group is willing to accept a 
coordinated method, but insists, and not 
without justice, that a uniform 
control should leave detailed execution 
to the personal choice of the manufac- 
turer, developing the principles of the 
plan only. Others frankly admit that 
they are not experts on cost accounting 


ence. 


cost 


and will accept a uniform procedure 
if it can be executed without a great 
increase in cost over their present 


methods. There is no one who is not 
anxious to know whether his manufac- 
turing costs are equal, above or below 
his competitors. 


Mest Drop the Frills and Feathers 
This is about the consensus of opin- 
ions gained in the different branches of 
the industry, and it leaves for the uni- 


form cost control movement of the 


FINISHED Goons IN STOCK 


iuture only one avenue open. It must 
throw away all of the frills and feathers 
that have decorated past actions and 
concentrate on two things: 
Correct principles of computation. 
Dependable cost standards of pro- 
duction. 


Can Vary Details 


an individual determines his 
month is 


Whether 
once a or once a 
a matter of personal choice depending 
entirely upon his requirements. Whether 


cost week 


he divides his burden factor into a 
dozen sub-classes or not it does not 
affect the correctness of cost distribu- 


tion as long as the principle is correct. 
These are mere details and unless a uni- 
form control system is broad 
enough to leave these details alone, the 
movement of the future will meet with 
the same fate as before. 

Uniform cost control has received its 
impetus from the fact that unless the 
cost computation of each manufacture: 


cost 


(Continued on page 353) 
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THE WORKING CHART OF A MODERN Cost CONTROL ORGANIZATION 


(This Illustration Was Taken from the Author’s Book, “Textile Costs,” Soon to Be Published by Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Inc.) 
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Survival of the Fittest in Employe Service Plans 





Those Methods Which Are Fundamentally Sound in Principle and Which Have Been Rightly Applied Have Endured 
and Prospered, Irrespective of Business Conditions—Statements of Manufacturers Operating Employe Rep- 
resentation Plans—Edueational Work Considered Fundamentally Important 


a her sin a Memb. 
oe | I siness pr »¢ 

! h to do with a ing plans fall in the first class, but here 

h as important too there is a difference of opinion be- 

necessity for a fin- ause a number of mills have had con- 

proper plan for n- sistent success with these methods. In 

ing operations.” the second class fall isolated cases of 

ment by Sidney Blumen- practically every type of service plan 

lent of Sidney Blumenthal because one fact is self-evident, name- 


ly, that any plan, no matter how good, 
foredoomed to failure unless its in- 
ption represents the best thought and 
nceere belief of thos responsible for 
In the third class seem to fall such 
plans as mill stores. Here the per- 
entage of mortality is probably great- 
er than in any one plan. Although 
ertain retail stores have met with 
success and are still in operation, the 
general opinion seems to be that their 
inauguration was purely for the pur- 
pose of off-setting the profiteering of 
retailers, and that, when business con- 
ditions forced the latter to fall in step 


the Staff 


these mills was described in TEXTILE 
WorLp two years ago, and consequent- 
ly it is worth while to bring the matter 
up-to-date by printing the following 
statement made to this publication by 
H. R. Fitzgerald, president and treas- 
urer: 

“Tt affords me pleasure to state that 
Industrial Democracy has continued to 
operate. very satisfactorily in our or- 
ganization, and that its material advan- 
tages have been mutually helpful both 
to the operatives and the company, in 
addition to which there has been a con- 
tinued growth of the spirit of co-oper- 
ation which has brought much _ happi- 
ness to our people and finds them more 
contented, and we think more prosper- 
ous than at any previous time in their 
history. 

“The problems incident to readjust- 
ment have invariably been approached 


opinions on any matters on whieh ther 
might be a difference. 

“T don’t see that either the business 
depression or business prosperity has 
anything to do with a principle which 
is aS important in business as the neces 
sity for a financial budget or a proper 
plan for conducting manufacturing oj 
erations. If Industrial Democracy does 
not work out in any one plant, it is not 


“How Do They Work in Hard Times?” was the question 
asked in last year’s Annual Issue of TEXTILE WORLDD, “ they ” 
referring to employe service plans. Many answers were printed, 
the majority stating positively that business depression had not 
detracted from the successful operation of the various plans in 
force at the different mills, 

Nevertheless, conversation with manufacturers during the last 
year has indicated that those replies did not remove all elements 
of doubt. It has been contended that only part of the year 1920 6. ®. ek, ee Ee Gen 

ae: ar) => aa ¢ « > > i | ° ° rost, res E 4 
wae = business and that there had not been time Silk Mills, Who States That Applica- 


It is } 1 Si a asi es . e ee tion of Square Deal Is Particularly 
is hard to tell just what constitutes “ sufficient trial,” but Needed During a Period of Depres- 


certainly the period of readjustment has been a prolonged one sion 





H. R. Fitzgerald, President and Treas- 
urer of Riverside & Dan River Cot- 
ton Mills, Who Reports Successful 
Operation of Industrial Democracy 
n His Organization 





Inc., had particular reference to and plans which have withstood the effect of the last eighteen i a i a ill ; 
ial Democra but is ote ° . f istrid emocracy, Dut 
een ee quoted months might very well be considered to possess the elements of 2 cnageipeleer siesta ge nage cag IN 
her ause it sums up the opinions of satiety . of the management. If it does work 
ma Ar-Se¢ manufacturers who ny” siesiien taba ' ; ; out, it is not because of its particular 
that the success of the operation Consequently, TEXTILE WORLD has again asked manu- feature. but because the management, 
eecnian, of basically send in. trae facturers this same question and the results of this inquiry are 


whether it depends upon Industrial De- 
mocracy or any other form, has seen 


t 


Ss not fluctuate with changes 


published in the accompanying article. 





in the business barometer. It is gen- the wisdom of carrying through th 

rally admitted that a condition of principles set forth in the paragraph 
en than jobs tends to spur with the movement towards readjust- ina kindly and cheerful spirit, and it is above. 

workers on to greater efforts, but the ment, the efficacy of these mill stores perhaps needless to say that in this “In any plant, the only thing that 
s n mong manufac- was materially lessened. Furthermore, kind of an atmosphere better results counts is confidence by the employes 


who have been trying for years jt is held that mills cannot compete with can always be obtained than would be the management, and the ability of th 


up a realization Of mutual i chain stores and that consequently it is possible if there were friction or dis- Management to enhance that confidence 
cere ween management and difficult to operate the plant plan on an content. ‘This has also made it possible I believe we have that confidenc 
loves that the movement is, or efficient basis. to operate our mills full time and with- in a greater degree now than ever b: 
sh permanent in nature and Industrial Democracy out curtailment which has been a bless- fore, and I trust that it will continu: 
that any attempt to také advantage of In considering employe service plans, jing to the operatives as well as the to grow from year to year.” 
plentiful labor market will react det- emplove representation is probably the community at large, and the result of Mr. Blumenthal’s opinion is further 
whe conditions chang ne which comes first to mind because which I am grateful to say is that all revealed by the following letter whi 
they always d it is the one on which opinions differ of our people have been reasonably he addressed to the members of the I 
brief, a synopsis of most. In this class, Industrial Dem« prosperous, and we have had no unem- dustrial Democracy at his plant at th 
| xpress TEXTILE racy is the one most often referred to, ployment worth mentioning at any Close of last year: 
have been asked not because it is the only plan, but be- time.” : “December 23, 1921 
nt question, “How do cause it is the one which has had _ the ‘ 7 “T have received from the member: 
hard times?” It refers most trial in textile mills Further- Have Confidence of Employes of the Senate, as well as from tl 
vice plans in ge ] more it incorporates several distinct Mr. Blumenthal’s statement to Tex- House of Representatives, the g 
ns up spe ally, it tures, each of which is a bone of TILE Wortp, which heads this article, wishes and compliments of the seaso1 
hat not all have tention, and consequently the su tells the story of the operation of In- I take great pleasure in asking you 
I his is | ss or failure attendant upon its oper- dustrial Democracy at the Shelton acknowledge receipt of these and ex 
ny were conceived ation may be considered as a more Looms, but his remarks are so full of tend my cordial good wishes of 
i mically unsound mprehensive index of the general meat that they are printed herewith in character to the members of both thes 
inciple, but ay tuation than <¢ that of most other lI branches of our Industrial Democrat 
thers were plans “When we took up this matter four “We have been passing through 
levised mect Experience at Riverside r five years ago, it was one of the strenuous year, taxing the ingenuity 
and when n One of the most successful Industrial many efforts made by manufacturers the management, not only of ours 
these fell into the dis- Democracies in the country is that at all over the country to get a closer con- nearly every other business, and caus- 
rd the Riverside & Dan River Cotton tact with emploves, and to give a re- ing much discomfort to many employes 
Many believe that pure profit-shar- Mills, Danville, Va. The situation at ciprocal opportunity for expression of (Continued on page 293) 









Organized Brain Power in the Mill 





The Efforts Being Made by Forward-Looking Emplovers to Mobilize the Mentality of Their Foremen—Advantages 
5 d o I 2 i t 
of a Systematic Study of Management Problems—Requirements of a Practical System—Move- 


sa HE biggest source of revenue 
oe in your business is the untapped 
brain-power of your employes 

- especially of your foremen,” 

said the manufacturer of a celebrated 
ind of silk, who claims to have saved 


ver $100,000 last year 
mploye suggestions alone. 


just through 
These suggestions were the result of 
foremanship. Most of them, in 
came from the foremen, who are 
the best students of production meth- 
ds an employer has. But suggestions 
do not just happen in a man’s mind. 
They are the result of studious thought 
and thought must be stimulated into 
tivity—must be energized. Otherwise 
tends to flow in ruts. A man in a rut 
rely has a new idea to offer. In this 
ase the president had been stimulating 
s department heads, overseers and 
ond hands through a program of 
lucation in management principles. By 
haking up their minds in this way, en- 
uraging them to study their game, he 
vas mobilizing the brains of his estab- 


: 
good 


lishment and instead of one or two 
heads doing all the thinking for the 
usiness, he had a hundred heads at 


rk helping him reduce costs, raise 
iahty and increase teamwork. 
Or take another case. Last spring I 
in across a large worsted mill in New 
ersey that was running its full force 
vertime trying to catch up with orders, 
while practically all of its competitors 
ere operating on a reduced schedule. 
\Vhat was the secret? I asked this 
uestion of one of the mill’s officials, 
xpecting him to explain that it was only 
temporary spurt on special orders, or 
hat his company was outside the pale 
competition. But that was not the 
xplanation. He said, “We have spe- 
lized on high grades of cloth at the 
west possible cost. All our key-men 
been trained for years to develop 
s idea in their respective departments. 
hey imbue their workers with this idea. 
hey mobilize every ounce of gray mat- 
under their charge and concentrate 
on carrying out this policy. Our 
sident is a ‘bug’ on developing the 
hest capacity of our foremen. He 
used every availablé means to ex- 
d their thinking power. And the net 
ult is that everyone around the place 
highly trained representative of the 
With such a force we can 
things which other mills simply can’t 


sident 


Climbing Out of the Rut 


st enlightened textile employers 
anxious to charge their lieutenants 
fresh brain-power if a suitable 

found. They realize the 
f a recently published statement 

lr. H. Walker, a well known mill 
iger: “The point is that there is 
in running a mill department than 

ight in the textile schools. And 

is more in running a mill depart- 

than is learned in going ‘through 

mill.” Specialized technical knowl- 


ns can be 







e-President, Business 
of New York City. 


Training Cor- 






ment Only in Its Infancy 


edge and practical skill may be acquired 


But men are born with character and 
leadership. Most of our foremen hav« 
these assets in some measure—but they 


need developing. In that development 
lies the solution to some of our most 
urgent problems. Recognizing this, we 
are holding classes to give our foremen 
the chance to see beyond their routine 
tasks and to learn the art of leading 
their men instead of driving them.” 
What Leadership Means 

To give the viewpoint on this subject 
of a man at the other end of the scale 
from Mr. Walker, I am going to yield 
to the temptation to quote from a letter 
received from a second-hand in the 


Jewell Cotton Mills at Thomasville, 
N. C. It is an intensely human docu- 


ment, penned with great effort by a 
foreigner whose struggle with our lan- 
guage makes a distressing spectacle. He 
is acknowledging receipt of his certifi- 
cate of satisfactorily completing a course 
in production methods conducted at that 
mill, and after expressing his gratitude 
for the benefits received writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Production is that we need today, 
you can goe intoalot of the merchandie 
stores and call for artickles and they 
will tell that they havent got them and 
cant get them, so that shows that we 
need more production to fill these vacan 
shelvs, 

“to illustrate the cene of my mind 
is like this, heare we are down at the 
foot of a great hill with a great load 
on and a weakened team then the driver, 
(the overseer) will climb up on top of 
the load with a whip and yes i can go 
up then he begens to whip and swear, 
and the first thing he knows he has 
his team wearied and fretted and he gets 
no where but a good driver, (foremen) 
will get down off the load and go around 
in front and say to his team come on 
will go in front and lead you over the 
best road, if all men with atority over 
men would do this it wouldent be very 
long till you would see that great load of 
need moving toward the top of the hill 
of success, this countery needs leaders 
insted drivers in endusteril 
works.” 

The spelling, grammar and punctu- 
ation are heart-rending, but the quality 
of his thought shines out. 

The Tonic of Education 

The foreman is the pivot in produc- 
tion. He can make or mar the man- 
agement’s policies. When labor unres! 
threatens, he is the man who can sta\ 


of the 


it off or, on the other hand, allow it t 
become an active pernicious influencs 
in the mill. When improved methods 
are introduced, his stupidity can check 
their value or his enlightened mind ca 
push them to success. 

How then to assure the foreman’s 


full and intelligent cooperation? What 
better way than to increase his own effi 
ciency? Teach him to take a keener, 
more active interest and enjoyment in 
his work by familiarizing him with the 


the 
great 


his job. One of 
Swift & Company, the 
packers, expressed this point of 
in a broad gauged way. Speaking 
of the foreman, he said: “ Let him find 


out how other plants are managing men 


bigge r aspects of 
officials of 
firm of 


View 


selecting, disciplining and training them; 
how they are keeping track of materials, 
learning costs and eliminating wastes; 
organizing so that the function of each 
man fits into the functions of his asso 
ciates, thus making for perfect team 
work; let him find out about all thes« 
things, and he will rise above the walls 
of the rut he has dug and see possi- 
bilities in his job that he never before 
dreamed of. He will learn that there 
are ways of doing his daily tasks bet 
ter than he learned to do them, 
that the responsibilities of his position 
are really greater than he imagined; 
and his ambition, pride, alertness, will 
be aroused—he will produce more for 
himself, and, in so doing, produce more 
for the company.” 
Will the Foremen Respond? 

This question troubles many a mana 
ger who hesitates to propose a study 
program to practical men of limited 
schooling. It is sometimes difficult to 
get a wholehearted response from all 
those who need management training 
But that is just where leadership comes 


has 


in. The manager of a cotton mill in the 
far West became mildly interested in 
giving his overseers and second-hands 


an opportunity to study a foremen’s 
course. He called about thirty of them 
together, the plan was explained to them, 
and he offered to pay half the fee for 
those desiring to enroll. He empha- 
sized that he did not care whether any- 
one took up the work or not, that he 
personally would have no time to join 
the class, and that he was not behind 
the movement in any way. As a result 
only four men volunteered to enroll, and 
they insisted upon paying their own fee 
without any assistance from the man- 
agement. The for the lack of 
response did not mystify anyone. It 
was discovered that this manager held 
himself so aloof from the human inter- 
ests of his men that no one 
enced by any recommendation he could 
make. If he had been a real leader, he 
would have recommended to his lieuten- 
ants only such things as he personally 


reason 


was influ- 


believed in 100 per cent and then he 
would have tried to “sell” them his 
ideas to the finish. If he had pos 
sessed the full confidence of his fore- 


would have followed his lead 
Foremen do not want 
program thrust down 
They want the privilege 
But the idea of rejection 
never occurs to a body of loval foremen 
with real leadership 
proposes a plan for their betterment. 
What Kind of Training Is Best? 
There an educational 
cialist with a number of college 
had intrigued a large corporation 
into hiring him as educational director 


men, they 
enthusiastically. 
an educational 
their 


of rejection. 


throats. 


when a manager 


was once spe- 
degrees 


1 
who 


He becam 
in that plant 
in technical 
year and a halt developing a wi 
them to take It 
mathematics, blue-print reading, physics, 
and 

sprinkling of ec 
chology 


e convinced 
were 


knowk lee, SO he 


course for embraced 


chemistry, machine design, with a 
nomics, civics and psy 
thrown in for good measure 
\ com 
mittee of foremen called upon him when 
the announcement of the proposed train- 
ing appeared and made it 
that, although they might 
benefit by 
tion, they were really too 
back to school So 


folded 


from 


But the course Was never given. 


veryv clear 
undoubtedly 
this comprehensive instruc- 
busy to go 

the Ph.D 

silently faded 
benighted fore- 
remain untutored 
technical knowledge 


still filling 


again 
tent and 
the The 
that company 
in the mysteries of 
they 
satisfactorily. 


up his 
scene, 
men of 
but somehow seem to be 
their jobs 
Foremen might be benefited by 
much technical instruction, but we 
may as well recognize the fact that, as a 
class, they do not want it and will not 
take it. Moreover, there scems to be little 
doubt in the minds of most textile em- 
ployers that the primary need is not 
for technical foremen training, but rather 
for management training. And right 
here is where the foreman is hungry 
for knowledge. He knows textile pro- 
cesses by dint of long slow experience 
in the mill. But he realizes his lack 
in the direction of broad executive ex- 
perience. 


evel 
so 


Foremen’s Meetings 


To satisfy this need of foremen for 
training in the principles of 
management, some 
sorted to the plan of holding a series 
of foremen meetings. self- 
evident advantage in getting the picked 


modern 
employers have re 


There is a 


members of an organization together 
to discuss their problems and to get 
better acquainted with each other. Such 


meetings, if properly handled, can do 
much to foster loyalty and goodwill, 
besides providing the management with 
an opportunity to communicate its poli- 
cies to the foremen. There is plainly a 
limit, however, to the good that can be 
accomplished by them. It not 
take long to exhaust the questions of 
mill routine that may be brought up for 
discussion. When that point is reached, 
there is danger of having your discus- 
sion degenerate into a bickering match 
with personalities flying thick and fast. 


does 


Many so-called foremen’s clubs have 
been shipwrecked on this reef. Like- 
wise, the talks by the executives be- 
come a bit stale after two or three have 
been heard. After all, the boss is an 
“old story” to the men, however popu 
lar and respected he may be. Moreover, 
it is rare that an executive combines 


with his other abilities the special talent 
of being a magnetic speaker. 

But even where the 
men’s meetings is well planned and in- 
telligently handled, the by-products of 
good fellowship and company spirit are 

(Continued on page 351) 
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Democracy and Dollars at Champlain Silk Mills 


Savings of Over $113,000 Effected in One Year—Effectiveness of Plan Is Not Dependent Upon Condition of Busi- 





ness, in the Opinion of O. D. Frost, President 


Efficiency Engineer Had to Sell the Employes First— 


Large Number of Valuable Suggestions Received—Other Employe Service Plans in Force 


66 NDUSTRIAL Democracy is not By a Member of the Staff. 


latter of sentiment but 


juiry had been put to him by Herbert ings amounted to $68,768.95 and during 


k Hoover over a year ago and that at the second year to $113,100.49. 
rl that time, he was forced to acknowledg« The average economy dividend rate 
nt that the plan had not experienced a long for the first year was 4.16 per cent. and 
nough period of depression to enable for the second year 11.63 per cent. 
him to answer Since then, however, \s the plan was started on November 
there has been ample opportunity to 22, 1919, the first eleven months of 
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First Senate of Industrial Democracy at Champlain Silk Mlls. Whitehall. N.Y 
(150 





First House of Representatives at Champlain Silk Mills 


plish. The computation of the econo- 
mies effected in the various items nat- 
urally presented certain difficulties and 
it was necessary to make an exhaustive 
study of the cost and production figures 
of the mill. 

Savings in manufacturing waste 
varied, of course, with fluctuations in 
the value of the raw material and this 
had to be taken into consideration. 

Savings resulting from reduction in 
labor turnover were even more difficult 
to estimate. Careful study revealed 
that in the cases of certain jobs it cost 
$25 to break in a new employe, while 
on one particular job it cost as much 
as $1,000. The average was $102 and, 
after checking this figure through an in- 
dependent investigation, the sum _ of 
$100 was taken as the standard. Each 
year the number of new employes taken 
on was multiplied by the latter figure, 
making due deductions, of course, based 
on the total number of employes. The la 
bor turnover during the two years dur 
ing which Industrial Democracy has 
been in operation was reduced to aj 
proximately one-third of its forme: 
figure. This, of course, was not e1 
tirely due to the operation of the pla 
since workers became less restive as 
jobs grew scarcer. A good part of it 
nevertheless, is ascribed by Mr. Frost 
to Industrial Democracy, and he feels 
confident, moreover, that when condi- 
tions in the labor market again change 
the relations built up between the man- 
agement and employes during the last 
two years will help to hold workers at 
the plant. The total computed savings 
in labor turnover were credited to In 
dustrial Democracy as it was impos 
sible to dissect the figures and furthe1 
more, because the management believes 
that when any such question arises, th 
employes should be given the benefit o 
the doubt. 

(Continued on page 293) 
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Shawsheen 
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Shawsheen: A Model Textile Community 





Embodies Ideals of President William M. Wood of American Woolen Company, and Was Originally Designed to 


House Executive and Department Heads of Lawrence Mills—Character of Community Broadened 
by Revamping of Export Warehouse Into French-System Spinning Mill 


' HAWSHEEN is an industrial ro- 
mance. It is the story of the remak- 
ing of a community, not the build- 
ing of a mill village. For years 
1erished ideals lay within the mind of 
Villiam M. Wood, president of the 
.merican Woolen Company, and the 
community, with its com- 
rts, beauty and desirability, surround- 


ng one of the most up to date worsted 


inning mills in the world, constitutes 
partial realization of those ideals. 

25 miles from 
between 


Shawsheen is 
ston, and 


some 


almost midway 


lawrence and Andover, which latter are 


rr 


( 


A 





\ndover 


iree miles apart. At Lawrence are lo- 
ited the Wood, Ayer, Washington and 
ospect Mills of the American Woolen 
mpany. Shawsheen is the Indian 
the little river, hardly more 
in a brook, which winds through the 
llage of the same name that was orig- 
ily known as Frye Village. 

times the straggling 
Frye in the town of 
slumbered peacefully at a 
nt where the old coach road between 


ime of 


Colonial 
ttle village of 


trom 


lown Offices and Dancing Pavilion. 


Haverhill and Lowell the 
main highway running north and south 
between the towns of Andover and 
Lawrence. The surrounding country 
was beautiful and desirable, a fact rec- 
ognized by Mr. Wood some time before 
he conceived the idea of converting the 
ancient village into a modern communi- 
ty, and he created a handsome estate on 
the southern border of Shawsheen Vil 


lage. 


ntersected 


Old Frye Village Reconstructed 

Most of the houses of the original 
village clustered around an old brush 
factory which stood on the site of the 
present Shawsheen laundry and was the 
community’s only industry. These old 
houses were moved back, remodeled ex- 
tensively, and others constructed near- 
by, and it may be said that the most 
desirable residences in Shawsheen are 


found at this point, which is located 
some distance from the mill. 
The materialization of the Shaw- 


sheen ideal was no ruthless destruction 
of an old-time village, the tearing down 
of cottages, cutting down of trees and 


the wiping out of all the original quaint- 


ness and beauty which are characteris 
tic of many old New England places 
Streets were widened, trees were trans- 


sidewalks widened and 
lighting modernized, 
all of the original beauty 
and picturesqueness were preserved and 
were as dominant in the reconstruction 
scheme as the idea of utility. In the 
Shawsheen every house is either 
new or remodeled, and the quaint and 
“homey” Georgian or Colonial style of 
architecture predominates. 


planted, 
creted, 


sewers built; 


con 


street 


new 


Original Plans Changed 


The original plans for the Shawsheen 
development did not anticipate the ne- 
cessity for an actual mill village. The 
big concrete mill building, 500 by 300 
feet and five stories high, was originally 
designed for use as a warehouse by the 
American Woolen Products Co., an ex 


porting subsidiary of the American 
Woolen Co., formed in March, 1917, 
and now discontinued because of the 


impossibility of competing successfully 


VIEWS IN SHAWSHEEN VILLAGE 





Shawsheen Garage. Main Road, Between Andover and South Lawrence. 2. 
4. Shawsheen Post Office Building. 5. 


a 







Bowling Green, Shawsheen. 3. 


in foreign markets with the products 


the 


cheap European labor. Following 
dissolution of the export company, it 
was decided to convert the warehouse 


into a manufacturing unit to be devoted 
to the spinning of worsted yarns on the 
French system. 

This involved very material changes 
in the original plan for the development 
ot Shawsheen. As a warehouse 
people would be 
actual physical labor and a 
number .in the clerical 
work incident to a large export busi 
ness. Existing houses, new and remod- 
eled, were too elaborate and_ high 
priced to meet the needs and purse of 
the average mill operative. And 


from an export ware 


com- 
paratively few 


ployed in 


em- 


relatively large 


fur 
ther, the change 
house to a 40-set spinning mill meant 


that accommodations would have to be 


provided for hundreds of additional 
workers. Provision would have to 

made on a much larger scale for th 
housing of many more families as well 


(Continued on page 241) 








Balmoral Spa Building, Containing Drug Store, 
S hawsheen Voting Cabin; a Reproduction of General Washington’s Headquarters 
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Arbitration and the Business Man 





Advantages of Arbitration Over Litigation—Opposition to This Form of Procedure Often Based on Ignorance as to 
Its Meaning—Mistake Made in Assuring That an Arbitrator Should Be an Advocate—Selection of Arbi- 
trators Often Wrong—Simple Rules for Guidance of Arbitrators 


r HI respective virtues of arbitra- 


me time been uppermost in the 


mind f those who have to deal ex 
tensively with disputes arising out of 
the purchase and _ sal mmodities 
est in arbitration has of course 
been precipitated and magnified by re 
cent rt action in the state « New 
York hereby arbitration is legally re¢ 
nized Prior to this action on the 
part of the courts of the state of New 
York, there was nothing to prevent 
nd lual from going through all « 
I 1 an arbitration and then 
a I tit upon th cle > 1 ari 
\ there were no means whereby 
i i nasa me ] l id st 
‘ 1 e enio ( | s 
neth i Sic i 
‘ cing © pr ; 
i tra n and tl 
lit arbitrate in the event the 
dk 1 a d } t] 


the li 
| ¢ ut ot urt 
: ' 1 
i 
] n 
I | \ 
t 
I n tl 
\ t extent ] either 1 t 
re t i ( ind endea S 
( lt ( eT he a 
t ment v de nin PI nt 
al i t the ( rt will ip n 
in tra This recognition « 
tra n ha bre ht t to the re alt 
( led \ luntary ction l 
for pon the very irefu 1 
sid nd ittent n ( Dusit S 
n 
Opposition to Arbitration 

s probably not an exaggeration t 
say that at the present time it is pos 
sible to discover as much opposition to 
the general theory of arbitration as 
approbation, a_ state « affairs which 
discourages a good many merchants 


when they are brought to the necessity 
of considering arbitration in a_ specific 


dispute in which they are involved 


There is nothing strange about this 
It is the inevitable lack of 
with which 
A merchant 


enthusiasm 
innovation is always met 
submitted a con- 
troversy to arbitration, finding himself 
presently with a decision against him, 
is certain that arbitration is all wrong, 
futile and impotent and is ready to de- 
clare that he for one is through with 
arbitration. Is this very different from 
the state of mind of the same merchant 
coming away from court under the 

I a judgment against him? Is 


having 


weight ol 
he not just as convinced of the inefh- 
cacy of the court? Is he not just as 
sure that juries are not competent and 








judges not impartial 

In espect < ( t sm f the pro- 
cedure there re t may be taken that 
arbitration and | tion make a rather 
even start and I e sct down that 


1 


} 
] 


relative merits of the two 


to inquire as to 


tn criticism in SO tar as 


By J. J. 


| it applies to 


inter- 
ere with its steady growth as a means 
adjusting trade disputes. 


irbitration, will not damage or 


Advantages of Arbitration 


impartial consideration of the 
methods 


In an 


\rbitration and Litigation—it is logical 


what are the advan- 


wes of the one over the other. Sev- 





J. J. Nevins 


eral replies to this inquiry” suggest 


themselves simultaneously 
(1) Arbitration 1s 

tious than litigation 
(2) Arbitration 


of one’s difficulty to three men fully in- 


more expedi- 


nvolves submission 


formed methods and 


as to the customs, 
manners of the trade involved.  Litiga- 
tion means submission either to a jury 
whose competence is always debatable 
matters or sub- 
mission to a judge, who. however in- 
formed as to points of law is unusu- 
ally uninformed as to the details and 
1omenclature of the particular market 
or trade involved. 

(3) The likelihood of having the 
dispute settled on its merits is much 
greater in the hands of three business 
men than in the hands of lawyers, who 
in behalf of their respective clients de- 
pend quite as often upon legal techni- 
cality as the basic facts for the ulti- 
mate verdict. 

(4) Every dispute ad- 
justd through arbitration is a 
bution toward relieving the court calen- 


in purely commercial 


commercial 
contri- 


dars of congestion which is chronic in 
most of the courts in large cities. 
(5) In New 


tration 


York state where arbi- 
is recognized, a decision may be 
a judgment without court 
event that the party 
against whom the decision is rendered 


regarded as 


action in the 


declines to carry it out Thus, the 
acceptance of the 
would 


cesses ol 


assured, just as it 


be under the ordinary pri 


Nevins* 


litigation, without the expense, time 
and annoyance therein involved. 
Perhaps it may be assumed that 


enough has been said to establish the 
litiga- 
tion as a means of adjusting the aver- 
age trade 


advantages of arbitration over 


dispute. 


Difficulties in the Way 

The outstanding difficulty at the 
present moment and the thing that re- 
tards the wider growth and acceptance 
of arbitration is, to put it baldly, 
ignorance on the part of the majority 
as to exactly what arbitration means. 
This ignorance in many cases is equally 


evident among the principals and the 
arbitrators. The mistake made by the 
majority of principals in arbitration is 


the belief that in some indefinable way, 
arbitration compromise and 
when a decision is reached based 
upon the facts and involving 
no compromise whatever, the party 
whom the decision is rendered 
s d sappointed and 


implies 
squarely 
i « 


against 
is ready to argue 
eloquently against arbitration. Nothing 


! 
vuld be clearer 


ol than the fact that 
arbitration is in no sense synonymous 
with compromise 

The theory is that two people in 
olved in a dispute are unable to arrive 


at mutually satisfactory terms upon 
which the dispute can be adjusted and 
they therefore invoke the [ 
disinterested 
ably in the 
their 


services ot 
three persons, presum- 
same line, who because of 
disinterestedness can dis- 
assemble the 
them without 


very 
facts, weigh 
prejudice and 
decision on behalf of the 
whose 


passionately 
render a 
principal 
position is a proper one. The 
only time that compromise is in order 
in the decision of arbitrators is when 
the said arbitrators are confronted with 
the fact that responsibility for the 
difficulty that is the subject of arbitra- 
tion, partially with both  prin- 
cipals. It is obviously proper in such 
circumstance that the decision should 
be a compromise which is another way 
of saying that the decision should im- 
pose fault and responsibility on both. 

When the issue is clear, however, 
there is no room for compromise and 
the party invoking arbitration should 
be willing to cheerfully accept a de- 
cision against him if in the opinion of 
the three men to whom he has referred 
his dispute, he is wrong. 

If arbitration is to succeed, it is not 
possible to too strongly stress the dis- 
tinction between a decision based upon 
the merits of the case and compromise. 
As long as merchants feel that arbi- 
tration means compromise, it will never 
attain maximum usage. 


Mistakes Made 


The mistakes that arbitrators make 
are two-fold. A great many of them 
appear to have the idea that to under- 
take to arbitrate is to become an advo- 


rests 


cate 
Nothing 
fact 
The method of appointing arbitrators 
contemplates nothing of the sort. 


could be further from the 





Each 


principal designates his own arbitrator 
subject to the one condition that each 
has the right to object to the appointes 
of the other. In other words, assuming 
A and B to be the disputants, A’s arbi- 
trator must be satisfactory to B and 
B’s arbitrator must be satisfactory t 
A. This accomplished, the two arbi- 
trators thus appointed select a_ third 
arbitrator without reference to either 
principal. That is to say A and B have 
no voice in the selection of the man 
who is to act as the third arbitrator 

This done, the three arbitrators be- 
come the court and in essence it is just 
as absurd for the principal to attempt 
to inform his arbitrator as to the de- 
tails of the case as it would be in a 
litigation for either of the litigants t 
attempt to have a private 
with the judge and endeavor to arg 
his case that way. 


interview 


The arbitrators when they sit in th 
first meeting should not have | the 
lightest knowledge as to the detail 
the controversy. 


Each principal sl 
either in person or in writing, pre! 
ably in person, appear before the Ar 
tration Board and with the utmos 
clearness and detail set down his cas 
The arbitrators have of course all 
the privileges of a court. They 1 


l 


question the witnesses, summon ex 
advice or take any I 
them appears 
coming to an impartial decision 

The failure to understand this px 
cedure on the part of a good man: 
men who become arbitrators is respor 
sible for much confusion in the p: 
It is obvious that 


action wh 


necessary to 


assis 


cess of arbitration. 
man cannot at once be an advocate and 
a judge—he must be one or the othe: 
but this point is apparently not clea 
to many. It very frequently happen: 
that a man enters an arbitration wit! 
the idea that he must bring home son 

of the bacon. 


Selection of Arbitrators 


Furthermore, the theory that an ar! 
trator should be an advocate serious 
complicates the selection of arbitrators 
It is one thing to undertake to argu 
case on behalf of a principal and quit: 
another thing to undertake to listen t 
the facts as set down by that principal 
and his opponent. In one case th 
principal may quite defensibly expe 
his advocate to salvage something [ 
his account. In the other case he has 
no right to such expectation. The: 
fore to assume the responsibilities 
arbitrator with the clear understand 
ing that that means judging, involves 
far less personal complication than 
do so with the idea that it means d 
fending the principal and with this 
mind the average merchant should 
willing to consent much more readi! 
to act as arbitrator. 

The merchant who really understand 
arbitration would not permit his p: 
cipal to inform him of the natur 
the case and yet in a surprising nu! 
ber of instances a merchant approach 
by a fellow-merchant with the reques 
to arbitrate a dispute asks almost au! 

(Continued on page 243) 
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Artificial Silk Production Doubled in 1921 





About 20,000,000 Pounds Turned Out in the United States—A Larger Quentity Than Ever Before Manufactured by 
Any One Country in a Year—Supply Has Never Caught Up with Demand—Production of Spun 


HEN the production of an in- 
dustry is doubled in a single 
year, that industry _ bears 
watching. This happened dur- 
g 1921 in the case of artificial silk 
anufacture in the United States—and 
rtainly this particular industry is get- 
ng all the watching it deserves. The 
idespread interest taken in its prog- 
ss during 1920 has not abated during 
he last year, but has increased to a 
arked extent. 
The total production of artificial silk 
this country in 1921 was in the neigh- 
rhood of 20,000,000 pounds. Figures 
) not mean much but possibly this one 
ll become more graphic if it is re- 
illed that a reliable estimate made in 
14 placed the entire annual produc- 
m of artificial silk in the world at 
ly 26,000,000 pounds. 
\s the great bulk of the American 
tput went into domestic consumption, 
can be realized that the use of arti- 
al silk has broadened to a remark- 
le degree. 
Viscose Company’s Production 
rhe part the artificial silk 
ide in the United States is still manu- 
tured by The Viscose Company. The 
duction of that company in 1921 was 
ut 18,000,000 pounds as compared 
th 9,000,000 pounds in 1920. Further- 
re The Viscose Company has plans 
ler way which will eventually in- 
its output to 28,000,000 pounds 
in fact expects to reach 25,000,000 
pounds by the end of 1922. 
In July of this year, the company’s 
w plant at Lewistown, Pa., started 
production. Meanwhile plans had been 
perfected for doubling the capacity of 
the plant at Roanoke, Va. 
\nother important development. in 
nnection with this company’s activi- 
s was the purchase of Area E of the 
rmer Government town 
tro, W. Va., comprising 52 acres and 
luding three pulp mills. This plant is 
be used for the manufacture of pulp 
rom cotton linters. The Viscose Com- 
ny has formerly produced all its arti- 
al silk from wood pulp but has felt 
the need of an auxiliary source of sup- 
ply so that raw material situation 
vy be more completely under control. 
The du Pont Fibersilk Co. 
he du Pont Fibersilk Co., Inc., a 
newcomer in the field, started produc- 
tion in July of last year. Its plant at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was laid out for a ca- 
pacity of 1,500,000 pounds a year. At 
close of 1921, the plant had just 
about reached its full capacity, its 
sent output being approximately 100,- 
to 120,000 pounds a month. A large 
entage of this output is 150 denier, 
igh the company is also making a 
quantity of 300 denier as the trade 


ands. 
} 


larger of 


AS 
1 


powder of 


its 


le product is sold in either the un- 
hed or bleached state, as is true of 
ther artificial silks, and goes to the 

general trades, that is, hosiery, 
ng, outerwear knitting and the 
us specialties. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
he Tubize Artificial Silk 


Co. of 


Artificial Silk an Important Industry—Methods of Dyeing 


By a Member of the Staff. 


America started to operate its plant at 
Hopewell, Va., in the early part of 
June, 1921. Its initial production was 
1,500 pounds per day, which has been 
increased to 8,000 pounds per day. The 
plant which the company erected has a 
potential capacity of 30,000 pounds per 
day and it is expected to realize 15,000 
pounds per day before the end of the 
present year. The total production dur- 
ing the last six months of 1921 
about 845,000 pounds. 

This company, which is 
the Chardonnet or nitro-cellulose pro- 
cess, with improvements perfected by 
the parent Tubize Company in Belgium, 
employs at present about 1,500 workers. 
To build up an efficient personnel, 25 or 
30 American girls were sent to Belgium 


was 


employing 


Arthur D. Little in the field of cellulose 
acetate, and Lustron artificial silk is in 
fact a product of a special form of cel 
In this respect it differs 
the other [ 
artificial silk 
recovered” cellulose type 


lulose acetate. 


chemically from forms of 


commercial which 
the “ 


count ol 


On ac- 
its chemical composition Lus- 
tron differs in its dveing properties from 
other artificial silks. 

In addition to its individual dyeing 
characteristic, Lustron exhibits remark- 
able strength when wet, according to an 
the company. On 
count it can be handled to advantage in 


official ot this ac- 
the mills in the usual humid atmosphere 
customary therein 

On account 


properties, 


individual dveing 


dye 


of its 


interesting piece effects 


In the 1921 Annual Review Number of TEXTILE WORLD, at- 
tention was called to the important developments which had 
occurred during the preceding year in the manufacture of arti- 


ficial silk in the United States. 


Four significant events had oe- 


curred in 1920, namely, the inauguration of extensive plans for 
enlargement on the part of The Viscose Co.; the incorporation of 
the du Pont Fibersilk Co., Inc., which represented a combination 
of the du Pont Co. and the Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels, of 
France; the establishment of an artificial silk mill in the United 
States by the Tubize Artificial Silk Co., of Belgium; and the 
merger of the American Borvisk Co. with the Societa Navigazione 


Industrie Commercio Snia of Italy to form the Industrial Fibre 
Co. 

The potential importance of these events has been emphasized 
by the progress made in the year just closed, when production in 


the United States established a world record. 


There is usually 


more news interest in the developments in a new industry than in 


the activities of an old-established one. 


This holds particularly 


true in the case of artificial silk manufacture, which, although it 
has reached a position of great commercial importance, must still 
be classed as an infant, in comparison with the other branches of 
the textile industry. The accompanying article presents the news 
“ breaks ” in the artificial silk field during 1921. 





and worked in that for thre¢ 
months. These girls, in addition to 35 
Telgians, have acted as instructors in 
the American plant. The product of 
the company at present ranges from 110 
to 180 denier. 


Industrial Fibre Company 


country 


The Industrial Fibre Company, Cleve- 
land, O., started production late in the 
fall of 1921 and has continued to in- 
crease its daily output so that it is now 
rapidly reaching the production for 
which the plant was constructed. The 
company states that the demand for its 
product has from the beginning kept 
pace with its increasing output, and 
that there seems to be no end to the 
possible consumption of artificial silk 


The Lustron Company 
The Lustron Company, of Boston, 
Mass., has for a number of years been 
making artificial silk different in type 
from any of the others which are offered 
commercially today. The 
developed from the researches of H. S. 


Mork, Dr. William H. Walker and Dr. 


proce ss 


was 








color 

knitted 
fabric with Lustron and cotton: 
Lustron and wool; Lustron and natural 
silk and Lustron and other artificial silks, 
and interesting three color piece dyes 
can be made with Lustron, cotton and 
natural silk; Lustron, wool and cotton; 
Lustron, natural silk and other artifi- 
cial silk; Lustron, wool and other artifi 


Twe 
made both on 


are made practical 


dyes can be 


piece 
and 
woven 


cial silks and Lustron, wool and natural 
silk. 

American Cellulose & Chemical Co. 

The American Cellulose and Chemical 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., with plant at Cumber- 
land, Md., was organized in July, 1918, 
to manufacture artificial silk under th¢ 
cellulose acetate process. This 
pany is affiliated with the British Cellu 
lose Co., of England, which now pr 
duces about 10,000 pounds a day 

The American company completed its 
acetate plant in 1919 and is now rapidly 
completing the installation of the, equip- 
ment in its silk plant. Its potential 
capacity is in the neighborhood of 10 
tons a day and although this must of 


com 


are ot°* 


gradually, it is ex 
pected that a production of several tons 


will be reached by the end of 
the vear 


course be realized 


a day 


The company can spin very fine denies 
artificial silk. The 45 denier product 
manufactured by the British concern 1s 
in demand in that country. The Ame 


ican company also is equipped to pro- 


duce power-electrical artificial silk for 


insulating purposes 


R. P. Dicks 
R. P. Dicks is operating plant at 
Paterson, N. J., for the manutacture o} 
artificial silk. The installation of the 
equipment has been completed and it is 
expected to realize a production of one 


to two thousand pounds a day wit 
days. Mr. Dicks is also president of the 
Dicks David Company, New York, man- 


ufacturers of dyes. 


Other Companies 


Although the companics ‘mentioned 
above represent the importan 
velopments in artificial silk manutac- 
ture in the United States, th ur 
other concerns which are act nn the 
field 

Why the Increased Production? 

Despite the doubling of 1] itput ot 
artificial silk in the United States last 
vear, the year closed with all com 
panies sold up until April and with 
prices firm and demand maintained 

What has happened to permit the ab 
sorption of this remarkable increase in 
production? An evasive but fairly a 
curate answer to this question hat 
nothing has happened—that is, nothing 
of an unusual or unforeseen natut 


First of all, the import statistics do 
not furnish the reason nthe n 
trary, there has been an increase in the 
amount of artificial silk ich nt 
this country. During the eleven months 
ending November, 1921 3,579,733 
pounds of artificial silk yarns, threads 


etc., valued at $5,944,242, as compar 
with 1,795,937 pounds valued at $6,246 


232 during the same period of 1920, and 
862,056 pounds, valued at $3,424,465 dui 


ing the same period of 1919 

Second, the increased consumption 
cannot be attributed to larger exports 
because the foreign trade figures for 
artificial silk and its manufactures show 
that 594,794 dozen pairs hosiery 


valued at $2,651,000 were exported dur- 
ing the eleven months ending N 
ber, 192T, as against 748,93 


vem- 
dozen pairs, 


valued at $6,505,486 during the same 
period of 1920. A slight increase in the 
“all other” classification was noted, the 
total for the first eleven months of 1921 


being $1,102,469 as against $925,544 du 


the same period of 1920 


ng 
Third, and most important, there has 


been no one domestic outlet which can 


at all account for a 100 per cent 
crease in production—although it is 
true that the field for artificial silk has 
onsistently broadened 

The consensus of opinion ng n 
who sell this fibre is that the ] 
tion of artificial silk has never caught 
up with the demand; that is, the 
notable increase in manufacture 


(Continued on page 285 





























































































































































































Causes of Reduced Cotton Production 


Boll Weevil and Low Prices of Previous Season Were Factors, But Educational Effect of Cotton Acreage Committees’ 
Work Was Most Important and Will Have Lasting Influence—Crop Diversification Here to Stay, 
But Bumper Crops May Yet Be Raised 


ry 


American cotton crop this 


season will be the smallest since 
1895 even if it reaches the gov 
ernment estimate of 8,340,000 


bales, which few now believe it will. 
On the basis of the government’s pre- 
liminary figures in July the 
yield per acre approximates 157 pounds ; 
on the basis of the December revision 
by the 


acreage 


overnment the yield was ap 
proximately 129 pounds per acre. 

Prior to 1921 the lowest yreld per 
acre of which there is any record was 
in 1871, when 145 pounds of lint to the 
acre was reported. In no year, prior to 
1921, since there has been an organized 
crop reporting service, was the yield less 
than 157 pounds to the acre, and in 1914, 
the bumper year, it rose to 224 pounds. 
\ par yield, or normal yield average for 
the belt, is about 280 pounds to the acre, 
although that figure has never been at 
tained on the averag« 

The small crop in 1921 was due, it 
is quite generally conceded, to four 

Decreased 
unfavorable weather in some 
inadequate use of fertilizers; 
and boll weevil depredations 


principal causes, to wit: 
acreage; 
sections 
Opinion 
is somewhat at cross purposes as to just 
what extent cach of these influences 
operated as a factor. 


Was an Educational Movement 


A concerted effort was made to bring 


about a reduction in acreage. Several 
agencies were in the field directing their 
energies to that purpose. They included 


farm bureaus, farm unions and associ- 
ation of farm South 


backed by the actvie co-operation and 


interests in the 


financial assistance of bankers and. busi 
ness interests, almost without exception 
throughout the length and breath of th¢ 
otton belt One of the outstanding 

yrces in this movement was the Coton 
Acreage Committee, which was the ex 
committee of a conference, at 


which every cotton state was repré 


sented, held in Memphis during Decem- 
19.). The South was propagan- 

1 an effort to point out to the 

the existence of an enormous 
ver-supply of cotton, and to strengthen 
the hands of bankers and other credit 


ces in their avowed purpose to 
withhold credit to all refusing to con- 
form to the general plan which sought 
o reduce acreage by one-half compared 
to the planting of the previous vear. 
The effort was purely educational in 
tharacter. Any purpose that may have 
been entertained at the inception of the 

vement to obtain pledges was aban 


loned almost in the beginning 


The Government's preliminary report, 
showing a reduction of 28.4 per cent., 
satisfied the most sanguine hopes. Re- 
vised figures published in December in- 

icate a reduction of only a little more 
than 12 per cent., whereas there were 
so many serious restrictions against 
cotton planting that a reduction of 10 
cent. was fully expected aside 
from the hoped for efficacy of anv con- 
srted movement. Such being the case, 


f the government’s revised estimate is 


Ve Committee 


D ne 
by George 


correct, the efforts of the Cotton Acre- 
age Committee and other agencies co- 
operating were without even a smatter- 
ing of success—worse than useless in 
fact 

Ridicules Revised Government Report 

[he government’s revised estimate 
was issued in explanation of a huge 
under-estimate of the crop. The gov- 
ernment further explains that lack of 
travel funds prevented statisticians of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates from per- 
sonally inspecting and checking acreage 
in their states in 1919, 1920 and the first 
half of 1921; that the crop reporting 
board was forced to accept growers’ re- 
ports of acreage reduction, which were 
biased by propaganda and generally be- 
lieved; but that since July 1 field statisti- 
cians had been able to travel and that 
the growers’ reports on July 25 ex- 
aggerated the reduction in acreage. It 
may well be asked if statisticians were 
unable to travel during the years men- 
tioned, how they were able to make 
comparisons with the planting in 1921; 
and further since they were afield after 
July 1, why it was that the Bureau 
of Crop Estimates as late as October 
announced that it had no information 
which would cause it to change its esti 
mate that the crop would total no more 
than 6,537,000 bales. What were the 
statisticians doing between July 1 and 
October? 

Suffice it to say that it is the universal 
opinion of those other than the said 
statisticians, who have traveled over the 
belt during the past year and had sufh- 
cient knowledge of acreages planted in 
previous years to afford a comparison, 
that the government was nearer correct 
n its preliminary acreage figures than 
n the revised figures. 


How Much Cotton Did Boll Weevils Get? 

Revised figures show 32,300,000 acres 
which in an average year would have 
produced not less than 12,000,000 bales; 
in an average year the production from 
26,519,000 acres, the preliminary figures, 
would have been about 10,000,000 bales 
Since boll weevil was the most serious 
le to an average vield per acre, it 
must be inferred that the pest was re- 
sponsible for a damage amounting to 
about 3,000,000 tale. at the least. How- 
ever, conditiens prior to August 1 in- 
dicated a much better than average 
crop, boll weevil infestation excepted. 
In all sections that were free from boll 
except the drought _ sec- 
tions of Texas and Oklahoma, and 
where the use of fertilizer was inade- 
quate, the ginning shows a_ bumper 
vield per acre. There is every reason 
for believing that without boll weevil 
the yield per acre would have equalled 
if it did not exceed that of 1914. So 
assuming the government’s revised esti- 
mate to be correct, boll weevil may have 
been responsible for a loss of as much 
as 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 bales, or more 
than 40 per cent. of the crop. This 


seems absurd 


bstac 


weevil, 


Previous Weevil Records 
The only records available indicate 
that prior to 1921 the greatest damage 


L. Fossick* 


inflicted in any state as a whole by boll 
weevils was in Florida, where a _ per- 
centage of 40.46 was reached and that 
for the belt the highest average weevil 
damage in a year was 19.95 per cent. 
It is very much to be doubted that any 
farm, large or small, where the crop 
was planted in good time, has ever suf- 
fered, or ever will suffer as much as 50 
per cent. damage from boll weevils. 
The nature of the cotton plant and the 
habits of the boll weevil make a greater 
damage improbable, if not impossible. 


Other Causes of Crop Loss 


Of course further damage might be 
inflicted from causes other than boll 
weevil. Cotton commences to fruit at 
the bottom of the stalk. The bottom 
crop, so called, as a rule comprises 50 
per cent., or more of the fruitage; while 
the bottom crop is in process of ad- 
vancing towards maturity, the middle 
and top crops are forming. Boll weevils 
work down rather than up the stalk of 
cotton, feeding on the tenderest leaves 
and terminal buds pending the growth 
of the young squares which are attacked 
as soon as they appear. So long as the 
young squares furnish abundant forage 
boll weevils do not attack the bolls, but 
as the season advances the supply of 
squares becomes depleted, or exhausted, 
especially if infestation is heavy, or if 
for any reason the plant does not pro- 
pagate rapidly; weevils then attack even 
half grown bolls. So it is that the top 
crop forms the first line and the middle 
crop, a second line of defense for the 
bottom crop. The indicated defense 
then is to plant early in order to get as 
much start of the boll weevil as possi- 
ble, and then to work to keep up the 
production of squares and blooms in 
order to keep the weevil busy as near 
to the top of the stalk as possible. 


Crop Diversification Will Increase 

Assuming, however, that the acreage 
campaign of a year ago was without 
avail insofar as reduction of acreage 
was concerned, there is abundant evi- 
dence that it stimulated an interest in 
the study of world economics and world 
markets that had been lacking and that 
it gave an impulse to diversified farm- 
ing. The tendency has been in the di- 
rection of diversification for a number 
of years. There have been many ob- 
stacles, but most of them have been, or 
are gradually being moved out of the 
way. Diversification has been given a 
new meaning. Those who had thought 
about it in the past, except those lead- 
ing, thought of it merely as the plant- 
ing of a number of different crops in 
the spring of the year, all of them per- 
haps needing attention at about the 
same time, and, as a consequence, all in 
danger of being neglected; and, with 
the exception of cotton, perhaps un- 
marketable even if brought to maturity. 
Last year it was made plainer to the 
farmer perhaps than ever before that 
diversification to be profitable must con- 
sist in a farm schedule of plantings and 
operations to give its manpower, live- 
stock and implements employment every 
day in the year instead of only 72 days, 





which is about the actual time required 
for planting, cultivating and* harvesting 
a crop of cotton; that the farmer should 
make himself his own customer fot 
everything necessary to the farm, which 
the farm itself could produce, thus 
avoiding middlemen’s profits, transpor- 
tation charges and other costs of dis- 
tribution. However, that plunging int 
diversification with the idea of making 
every product a money crop. would 
court failure; for instance, that the 
southern farmer could not produce corn 
for the market, which would yield th 
farmer only 20 cents a bushel, but that 
by making himself his own customer he 
probably would derive a benefit of 80 
cents a bushel for home-grown corn 
worth only 20 cents to the farmer un 
dertaking to make of it a cash com 
modity. 

Inability to sell cotton at anything 
like quotations throughout most of th« 
planting season of 1921, together with 
propaganda picturing the prospects oi 
a very hard winter for the improvident, 
impressed upon the farmer the necessity 
of making the farm self-sustaining in- 
sofar as possible in the matter of food 
and feedstuffs. This necessity was fur- 
ther emphasized by notices from banks 
that after July 1, 1921, credit would not 
be extended for the purpose of buying 
feedstuffs. 

Weather conditions were favorable 
for cotton and for crops other than 
cotton in most sections. The cotton 
country is perhaps better supplied with 
food and feedstuffs than ever before 
The increase compared with the pre- 
vious year is not 15 per cent., or there- 
abouts, as might be suggested by the 
government’s revised acreage figures, 
but is placed at 50 to 75 per cent. by 
many conservative estimators. 


May Plant More Cotton This Year 


The fact that an increase in cottor 
acreage, a large one perhaps, may occu! 
in 1922 does not mean that the lessor 
has been so soon forgot. It is pretty 
generally agreed that to obtain con 
sumption of cotton on a scale com 
mensurate with the productive capacity 
of the cotton belt, cotton as well as cot 
ton goods must always be relativel 
cheap and that cheap cotton cannot be 
produced unless the farm is made self 
sustaining in food and feedstuffs; fur 
ther, that because of the advent of thx 
boll weevil and because of fewer new 
lands to take the place of wornout lands 
the day of the sloven farmer is definite- 
ly drawing to a close. There are some 
special reasons, such as the desire t 
pay debts, etc., which impels the plant 
ing of a larger cotton acreage this yeat 
against the better judgment of those 
who do the planting. 

Heretofore, the price of cotton has 
always been a prominent factor in con 
trolling cotton acreage and will n 
doubt continue to be a factor, although 
in the past farmers have planted cotton 
in the face of extremely low prices; not 
in the hope that prices would improve 
but because they knew of no other cro} 
for which cash could be obtained. High 
prices have always stimulated the plant 


(Continued on page 215) 
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Radical Fluctuations in Cotton Goods Market 


(Juotations Follow Closely the Movements in the Raw Material—lInaccuracy of Government Crop Reports Has Marked 
Effect on Goods Market—Discrepancy in Wage Status Between South and New England—Financial 
Situation Improved at End of Year, But Caution Still the Order of the Day 


HE record of the year in the cot- 
ton goods field has been one of 
radical fluctuations, advances be- 
ing fully equalled by declines and 
oth following unusual price changes in 
aw material. Probably not in a long 
me have quotations on piece goods ad- 
ered so closely to the costs of raw 
otton as during the year under review. 
[his has meant that manufacturers have 
een unusually influenced by the raw 
iaterial situation because of the lack of 
centive or inability to operate any dis- 
ince ahead, therefore day-to-day cotton 
luctuations have made their impress 
ipon the cloth market in a way that has 
een unmistakable. 


The year opened with the market for 
aw material at 15% cents, but it was 
ot long before considerable decline 
nsued and with 14 cents the first part 

February, the market on gray cloth 
3814 inch, 64x60s) was at 8 cents. 
day the market on print cloths is 
actically 4% cent higher than this fig- 
e but between these dates there has 
en an advance and a decline that have 











been unprecedented. Gray cloths have 
gone lower than the figure at which 
they opened the year, for in March they 
were down to 6% cents and again in 
June. In October, however, these cloths 
on a basis of the above count went as 
high as 9% cents. As there is nothing 
more staple by which to measure the 
market it is apparent that the variations 
have been decided, to say the least. 
Exceptions to General Rule 

The above yard-stick, however, cannot 
be used to measure the entire market, for 
there have been certain outstanding 
fabrics and conditions surrounding them 
which have not conformed with the var- 
iations as outlined above. For instance, 
ginghams and wide sheetings on the one 
hand have been steadily strong and 
with an upward tendency throughout 
the year, whereas on the other hand the 
situation in denims, though spasmodi- 
cally showing periods of strength, has 
been steadily declining both in the mat- 
ter of price and in the ability of sellers 
to market the product of mills These 


exceptions, however, have simply accen- 


RAW COTTON AnD PRIN'T CLOTHS 
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tuated the strong similarity between the 
cloth market and that of raw material. 
Not Maintained 
Beginning in February a decline in 
raw material was combatted for a while 
by selling agents who maintained prices 
with considerable stability. At that time 
there was reason for making a stand 
against lower figures, for ginghams were 
in demand and it was possible to ad- 
vance prices on staples. There was a 
scarcity of sheets and pillow cases and 
agents were sold up on percales as 
March opened. With cotton at 11 cents, 


Early Advances 


however, prices on print cloths fell off 
until about the middle of the month 
they reached 6% cents. It was begin- 
ning to be realized at that time that it 


would 
the 
existing 


be difficult to continue indefinitely 
selling on denims, though 
figures extended through 
April. The demand for ginghams, how- 
ever, continued and napped goods re 
quest was better than fair. Prices made 
in March on dress ginghams were the 
same or higher than in January and 
their production was soon pl 


price 
were 





i918 - 


aced under 
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order. On wide napped goods a record 
distribution was in evidence, while 
sheets and wide sheetings were sold 
ahead to a considerable extent. At 


this period a small spurt in print cloths 


enabled an advance of % to % cent in 
the prices of these cloths. 
With the opening of April, a big bus- 


and the 
factors was 
} 


Prices De- 


iness was reported in percales 
product of the principal 

sold to the middle of May. 
gan to be advanced and the announce- 
ment was made by the chief manufac 
turer in the dress gingham field that no 
fall product would be Other 
lines of fall ginghams were opened and 
quickly withdrawn. Canton flannels 
were sold up and withdrawn for 
the season. A slight rift in the clouds 
was seen toward the end of April when 
the announcement was made that prices 
on cotton blankets for 
a 40 per cent 
time the 
try was 
denims. B 


shown. 


also . 


fall would show 
reduction At the 
largest denim mill in the 
working to capacity 
y May it was = uunced that 
wide sheetings were being allotted, 
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o inability to satisfy the require 
nts of customers. At this time print 


cloths were quoted on a basis of 634 
ts for 38% inch 64x60s. 
Denim Reduction Announced 
Notwithstanding the fact that the 


market as a whole was on an up grade, 


announcement was made in May of a 
cents a 
15 These 
year before sold 
realized that it 


from 17 to 
ods which the 
cents. 


cents. 
re gi 


47} 


It was 


was necessary for producers to take a 
radical 


in order to 
irresponsible 


stand 
against 


protect the 
cutting. It 


was appreciated that at this figure mills 


re hardly breaking even but it was 


known that with the increased sup 
y some radical move must be mad 
is possible that this break in the price 
denims had a psy holog cal « ffect, f< T 








T goods declined to a basis of 6% 
ents and other divisions. of the market 
with few exceptions noted above showed 

aker situation 

Gingham Situation Strengthens 

he airket h ver, strugele 
br ainst leclin 1 in the 
middle Ji i price « 14! n 
was ide on taple ginghams 
pi Phe innouncement of th 
Amoskeag Mfg. ( t tl t th: 
stay ngham ld be made onhy 
in 32 h widths helped the whole 
ket was ir] beneficial 
southern narrow ¢§ 1 Ir steadil 
upw trending market, the annour 
ment came at the end of July of another 
break in denims to 12% cents Thi 
announcement was caused largely | 


the fact that liquidation sales of overall 


had embarked it 
held at 
which had to be met 
At the same period 
attitude 


nufacturers wh 
Mm prices 
business refused 
showed a_ stronger 
held by mills were said to 
liquidated. By August 1 
print cloth market had advanced t 
in this month 


1 
stocks 


fairly well 


ents al 


1 the first week 


] 
showed large sales in this division. It 


Ww 


is evident that the denim market had 


ached its dead low for prices were 
thdrawn and in instances an advanct 
f 1 cent a yard was named. Canton 
unnels showed an increase in request 
and good sales were reported. Particu 


environment had its effect upon an 
ondition of the 
th 


affected 


+ 


market, viz., cot 


duck, where existence of G 
t | trading ar 


us 


cause 1 cc nsiderable easing in price \ 


ind 
( 


cation of the strength of th 
it this time Fruits (4-4 bleached 


s) were quoted at 16% cents. The 


bber trade which 


. 2 


had been 


ru quit 1¢ 
months showed signs of revival. and 
together the situation took on a m 
ce! iraging phase 
Advancing Tendency Continues 
August the advancing ten 
ntinued Che last week of tl 
month saw cotton at 14 cents and p 
loths at 734 cents with large sale 
the latter. The demand for three vat 
sheetings that had been more or less 
continuous during the vear, but which 
| now developed to such an extent 
tl ills were sold ahead to October 
—p ced more or less of a scarcity on 
t] constructions because looms wert 
liverted to the former fabric As an 
ation, one of the most popular 
( tructions for the bag trade had 


me unusually scarce and prices were 


ncreasing to a point where it was a 
1estion how these buyers could op 
at the figures quoted. In the 
eantime cotton had risen to 16 cents 
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and print cloths to a 
with Fruits at 17 cents. 


basis of 8 cents 


Ginning Report Creates Crisis 

\nd then came an announcement that 
developed a crisis in the situation 
had not been the far- 
famed Sully boom. The ginning report 
by the Government indicated a 
trously small crop, some believing that 
the figures announced foretold a crop 
of 6 million bales. The consequence 
was that the prices for raw material 
and cotton goods went skyward. Early 
in the month the high point, almost 
touching 22 cents, was reached and 
print followed with a, figure of 


such 


as seen since 


disas 


cloths 
9 cents for 38% 64 x 60s and 12 cents 
for 3-yard sheetings. Even denims 
shared in the reflected glory of the ad 
vance and were quoted as high as 19% 
cents this month, while in October they 
reached the high point of 1914. Print 
loths under an active demand showed 
ontinued strength, though toward the 
end of the month falling off about % 
cent. 

The 
the 
1. which 


reaction came with the issuanc: 
ginning report as of November 

proved conclusively that the 
er pronouncements of the Govern 
highly inaccurate and that 
the crop instead of being in the neigh 


f 
Ol 


forn 
( 


ment were 


rhood of 6,000,000 bales was ove: 
7,000,000 if not more From that 
time on to the end of the year, prices 


on fabrics showed a steady decline, fol 

wing the raw material market down, 
until today they are a little above the 
figures that were noted at the opening 


of the year. 


Effect of Cotton Gyrations 


outstanding feature of 1921 


The 


in 
this division of the textile trade has 
been the evident possibility of manipu- 


lating prices of raw cotton based on of- 
ficial figures which brought about a 
critical situation and a subsequent de 
pression when the truth became known 
that have had few equals in the history 
Whatever 
may be said as to the reasons for the re- 
ports as given by the Government, their 


f the cotton goods business 


effect has been far from comforting 
to the manufacturer. The advances 
necessitated did not bring him the mar 


rin of profit that could be desired and 
at the same time 
the of 


induced a conservatism 


on part the buyer that meant 
decided restriction in his operations 
While a great deal has been said and 


written about the assistance of the ad- 
vancing cotton market to the South, so 
far as actual buying capacity is con- 
cerned this increase had comparatively 
littl ect. It did permit the planter 
to cancel much of his indebtedness and 


ertainly allowed the banker to escape 


from a very critical condition, but it 
did not give liquid resources to the 
ordinary buyer and to the consuming 
public in that section of the country 


ind has produced a situation which for 


uncertainty regarding the future ranks 


with the most memorable periods of 
peculation that have been recorded in 
textile industry. 
Wage Status in Cotton Mills 
The wage situation has been most ir 
regular when the various sections of 
the country are considered. Early in 


the spring and continuing until mid-vear 
reductions in southern 
mills were radical few instances 
these amounted to as high as 60 per 
cent, with an average of approximately 
45 per The extent of the reduc- 
tion was so great that in instances par- 
tial return to more normal conditions 
was necessary, but in spite of this fact 


wages among 


In a 


cent 


southern mills the decline in 
wages was far greater than in New 
England. It was not until the end of 
this month (January) that radical 
change in the latter was noted. North- 
ern manufacturers had not gone be- 
low an average of 224% per cent reduc- 
tion, but realizing the necessity of fur- 
ther readjustment in this particular, an 
announcement of 20 per cent additional 
reduction has recently been made with 
consequent labor unrest and strikes in 
certain quarters. Difficulties on this 
score have been witnessed in the South 
during the year. These strikes were 
not entirely the result of reductions, for 
the efforts of labor leaders to unionize 
southern mills was a potent factor in 
fomenting trouble. As usual the mills 
implicated were those in which the prod- 
uct was in particular demand and which 
could ill afford to shut down, causing 
inconvenience and loss of business to 
customers. This is particularly true of 
southern ginghams and wide sheetings. 


among 
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It was hoped that with the turn of 
the year buying would show material , " 
improvement, but so far the market has P 
lagged and buyers have continued t 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis, ni ‘ 
so much because prices are high, fc 
they realize the intrinsic value of mer 
chandise today, but for fear of redu 
tions and the competition of other buy 
ers who might be able to secure good 
at concessions. During a goodly pa 
of the year, the credit situation has be 
one of decided import, though consid 


ering the critical condition in whi 
many operators were placed because « 
depreciation in their stocks and th 


necessity of being carried by financia 
institutions, the situation today is di 
cidedly improved from a credit stand 
point. It is realized. however, that cat 
tion must be observed as all difficulti: 
are not overcome and although the turr 
ing point has been passed there are st 

lions in the path which may or may 1 

be found to be tied 


kxport Possibilities Not Realized 





Chaotic Conditions Abroad Responsible for Decline in Aggregat: 
Shipment of Cotton Goods 


XPECTATIONS were not realized 


during 1921 in the export field. 
While the totals for the calendar year 
are not available at this writing, the 
figures for eleven months will not be 


materially altered by the addition of 
December and the year’s total will show 
a decided decline from that of 1920. 
The totals for the first eleven months 
of the year indicate shipment abroad of 
511,682,687 yards of cotton cloths valued 
at $66,185,530 as compared with 774,- 
457,889 yards valued at $225,493,601 dur- 
ing the same period of 1920. This 
comparison indicates not only the falling 
off in volume of export trade but also 
the radical decline in value of merchan- 
dise. Including knit goods, yarn, etc., 
the valuation of exports of cotton man- 
ufactures for the eleven months of the 
year is $107,943,331 as compared with 
$378,488,485 in 1920. 


Untoward Conditions Abroad 


Causes for the above marked depres- 
sion in export business are not hard to 
find. Chaotic financial and economic 
conditions abroad in almost all coun- 
tries to which American cotton goods 
go and especially in those countries in 
which war time conditions brought 
about an abnormal demand for domestic 
products, have shown little improvement 
and consequently little increased oppor- 
tunity on the part of 
on American been pre- 
sented. Exchange has been against free 
trading, while stocks on hand bought at 
high ‘prices, for which settlement may 
or may not have been made, have also 
contributed to a restricted volume of 
operations. This country has not been 
alone in its failure to equal business of 
previous years in export markets, for 
our principal competitor, England, has 
probably suffered more proportionately 
than we. It would appear that the in- 
ability of British manufacturers to sup- 
ply the needs of various markets would 
have afforded American producers an 
opportunity for increasing or at least 
maintaining the trading operations with 
these m However, England has 
been confronted with the same economic 
conditions in her overseas business as 
has the United States. While internal 
difficulties have been severe, yet return 
to normal as far as manufacturing abil- 


buyers to operate 


has 


products 


arkets 


ity is concerned, has been rapid and f: 
now on the element of competition fro: 
British manufacturers is 
increasingly manifest. 


bound t 


Business with the Levant 


Two or three outstanding featui 
are worthy of special consideration 1 - 
a review of the export history of tl 


year. 
demand which developed more or less 
unexpectedly from the Levant. TI 
business had a marked influence 
the whole cotton goods industry as tl 
extent of the inquiry was such th: 
while confined largely to on¢ 
tion, it was of such volume that machi: 

ery was diverted from other lines 

its production, thus causing for a tin 

considerable scarcity of particular cor 

structions. One disappointing char: 

teristic of this buying has come to 

recognized only within a comparati. 

short time. This is the speculative n: 

ture of these operations. While not | 
characteristic of all orders taken for tl! 

Levant, yet the purchase of three 

sheetings largely for Greece lacked 

the most part a firm basis, with a 

sultant accumulation merchand 

not only in foreign markets, but 

of goods unshipped, for which a m 


Conspicuous among these is 


uy 


constr 


of 


ket was subsequently sought in 
country. 

It is generally understood that 
original inquiries for three yard sh 


ings came as a result of demand 


supplying the Greek army and th 
quirements specified a certain an 
per month. Instead of confining ¢ 
tions to this restricted estimate, 


now evident that buyers took jt uy : 
themselves to secure goods with the 1 3 
that they would be able to dispos« % 
them in official circles. In this tl : 
were not all successful and as al ; 
stated the accumulation that could 
be sold was either held abroad or 
shipped in this country. A_ cert 
amount of this merchandise has | 


resold to local operators, although 
believed that stocks have not 
tirely liquidated. 
Radical Advance in 3-Yard Sheetings 
Another factor that played a part 


been 


causing a decline in demand for th 
yard sheetings was the rapid advat 
in price. In the early part of the y 
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3-yards were sold at 8% cents with a 
possible shading of this figure to 8% 
ents about the middle of the year, but 
when this construction reached 12 cents 
ind even long before this figure ob- 
ained, buyers were out of the market. 
t is true that the majority of sales were 
1ade below 9% cents, but the disparity 
etween prices at which various lots 
obtained led to considerable con- 


not hold themselves entirely blameless. 
To be sure, the economic situation ob- 
taining in the Island did not make it 
possible to market anything like what 
was expected, but this did not warrant 
the forcing of goods upon unwilling 
buyers and in going to the retailer and 
to the final consumer when the legiti- 
mate channels of distribution were al- 


ere ready choked with goods that could not 


ision and uncertainty as to the final be moved. This seems to have been a 
absorption. doubtful method of procedure for 
Business with the Levant, however, which American merchants are deserv- 


} 


vas not confined to Greece or to the 
equirements of the Greek army, for 
t is believed that a good many Ameri- 


ing of criticism and which has applied 
not only to Cuba but to many South 
American markets well. Naturally 


as 


in goods went further inland some the efforts of sellers today are centered 

ven penetrating, it is reported, into on the liquidation of their indebtedness 

ussia, while Turkey and the Balkan The situation has been studied assidu- 

States were the final recipients of a ously at first hands and iz all its phases. 
1 deal of this merchandise. It is As result of these efforts, there are 


ped that the foothold which has been 
ined by American goods in this sec- 

of the world will be maintained 
nd while it is not contended that the 
ading will be of large volume with a 
velopment of English competition, yet 


those who are sanguine enough to feel 
that return from outstanding indebted 
ness may amount to 50 cents on the dol- 
lar or more. This view, however, is not 
shared by all who : concerned, but 
it is anybody’s guess and the situation 


r 
i, 


Are 


‘ent events since the first of the year is far from teing settled. Attempts 
uld seem to indicate that the oppur- on the part of Cuban local merchants 
nity of doing business with this mar- to repudiate their indebtedness were met 
t is not entirely gone. At the present by rigorous action on the part of New 


of three-yard sheetings—l10!2 York concerns with the result that the 
nts—buyers are not likely to be very proposed application of a moratorium 
tive in their takings, but if conces- was forestalled 


] 


ly market 
of American 
in reducing 


eport from 


ons are made there is likely to be wit- 
ssed more or less of a revival in this 
ction. The decline in _ activity 
sed considerable of an evolution in 


Cuba, however, is not the on 
in which an accumulation 
goods has been a factor 
buying activity. In May the 


t 
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. anufacturing circles, because it was reliable sources was to the effect that 
‘essary to change over many looms goods valued at $20,000,000 were on 
t had been operating on three-yard hand in Buenos Aires and other South 
ids to other constructions. This American markets also reported accum- 
nsposition meant also a_ decided ulations. The final disposition of thes 
nge in the statistical position and stocks remains to be determined, al 
conversion of a scarcity in certain though the statistical situation. as far as 
nstructions to a surplus. South America is concerned, is con 
op ops: : siderably be an it was earlict 
Possibilities of Indian Trade siderably better than eee 
; the year. There has been little or 1 
\nother feature’ that has had con . ss i . 
addition to these supplies from. this 
rable bearing upon the market, at ~ mew 1 . 
: : : country and it is to be hoped that liquid 
ist in a potential way, during the year. . . acces hliee 
: aripdlae ee ee ation will finally be practically complet: 
been the situation in India. The : 
position of an import duty on British Declines in Other Markets 
good 3 malo sy pean ig ni on Aid from the former important mar- 
thie ele re cA , ° 6 ; 
s class of merchandise ama Suey S tere in which in tle past export 
led ol — cotton goods = trading has practically centered has been 
ded to produce an opportunity f0r comparatively negligible. For instance, 
~— . American goods which the shipment of cotton goods to China 
ent ae developed into dec re PrO- for the eleven months ended November, 
gee ‘ nhnemen ; : : ; 
tions had American manufacturers hows a decided falling off as c mpared 
n advantage of the apparent chance \i+h the came period of 1920. The sam 
ntroduce their merchandise. For a ,¢ true of Colombia, Venezuela and pat 
ber hha ~ of age ticularly of the Philippine Islands 
Ate OH as had practically the where the yardage has been practically 
poly of the Indian trade as far as ot in half. It is interesting in this 
country is concerned. When the -onnection. however, to note a decided 
‘al British situation became recog- j..-reace jn printed 1 ba tin shim Silicon 
sporadic efforts _— made to pines, the figures for the respectiv 
er other lines of drills and a periods being—1920, 6,478,764 vards, and 
sales were recorded. But this in- 1921. 18.119.927 yards. I! eth 
ee _ not been egg he however, that despite the largely in- 
sistently ystematically, w Pet 
istently and systematically, with the creased yardage the valuation of printed 
. t that England has not lost much 4ooq. for this vear is less $300.000 
- > Ty f . , 4 f ee : oe , ’ 
id apparently from any inroads ene, i eek tes IOS tie mat cody 46 th 
a merchandise, nor is it oo decline in prices, but also to the pro! 
; eo will unless domestic proc — she bine af « cheeses clase of woods 
{ ” illing ne tego a eee fies This is another market that has suf 
. nsive s to the details an ¢ : ; 
ve study to the details of indian fered from accumulations Am 
rements. in July it was reported | 4. 
thin or nae eee cas He & a : . ; 
the quota oi Pepperell drills up to Chine Outlook Uncertain 
first of October had been sold to The Chi Sica ‘ 
- ¢ > lina situation does not appear 
1 at 11 cents and while a few sheet- _ os = 7 ' 1 ms 
be materi: mproved as the yea 
mostly three-yards, have been sold ‘© a s fed. _ a “yl 
‘ 2 ae . Pens ‘1ade 1 “ertainty eing trie 
his country, practically nothing more OPENS. Ceci@ed uncertain’ 
; principal characteristic of the market. 


been reported since October. 







The last important business reported for 

Cuban Conditions Deplorable this country was the sale of nearly 2,000 

course, it is impossible to write a packages of flannels for delivery in 

w of export conditions during the April, May and June of 1922. As prices 
without reference to the deplorable went up there has heen as usual a 
ition that has existed in Cuba, and change to lighter-weight fabrics as fat 





as China is concerned. 


which American selling agents can- 





Instances of 3.60 


sheetings being sold as a substitute for 
three-yard sheetings have been reported. 
A certain amount of yarn has gone to 
Hong-Kong during the year, largely 
to supply local knitting mills which 
have shown a decided advance in num- 
ber variety. Possibility of local 
manufacturing in China may make a 
decided difference in the future in the 
sale of American cotton goods, although 
it is likely to long time before 
anything but the cheapest class of goods 
will be made 


Mex‘co an Important Market 


and 


be a 


In the export figures for the vear, 
Mexico shows decided increase in op- 
erations, as well as Central America 
In the case of the former, there has 


been an increase in the taking of brown 
cotton goods of nearly 2,000,000 yards; 
also 9,000,000 yards increase in bleached 
goods, approximately 6,000,000 yards in- 
crease of print goods, nearly 7,000,000 


(667) 


yards increase in goods dyed in the piece 
and 6,000,000 yards increase in 
dyed in the yarn. This is a commentary 
on the improved economic conditions in 
this country and should lead to belief 
in the development of this natural mar 
ket contiguous to the United States for 
a large product of American mills. 
Possibilities of the Future 

Those in close touch with the export 
situation are inclined to the belief that 
the opportunities for American cotton 
goods of the cheaper staple varieties are 
as great as ever, but the competition on 
finer grades and fancies, it iS ex- 
pected, will have developed more and 
more as England returns to her 
status. Certainly, however, the prob- 
ability of improved export business 
only be materialized by increasing 
lance on the part of American manufac- 
turers and increased study of f 
market requirements. 


fabrics 


on 
normal 


can 





f rn 


reigt 


Disastrous Year in Lancashire 





One of the Worst Periods the English Cotton Industry Has 


W. Tattersall. 


down very low, and free operation 
could not b« delayed, but our cust 


managed to do without l 


mer 
nel 


7 . 
Experienced 
By Frederick 
MANCHESTER, ENG 
’ Vige year under review in the Eng- 
lish cotton industry can truly be 
described as the worst twelve months 


experienced for a very long time back 
During the last month or two the con- 
ditions have been deplorably bad, and 


at the 


time of writing the position of 
affairs is probably worse than ever 
known by any living person. It will be 
remembered that the boom of 1919-20 
came to an end in the early summer of 
the latter year, and since then, although 
there have been occasional spasmodic 


improvements, producers have 


obtained sufficient relief 


never 


+ 


to fortify their 

position in any way 
The year opened with poor prospects 
Prices in the raw material were stead- 
ly declining and owing to the absence 


of fresh contracts, spinners and manu- 
but definitely 
losing rganized short time 
in n the spinning depart- 
nent, mills engaged on Egyptian cotton 
run a week and 
mills engaged on American cotton only 
24 hours a week usual 
48. Although in weaving section 
the employers did take any 
certed action, sheds were 
closed down entirely, and practically all 
anufacturers had to allow a 
tial number of looms to stand idle. 

( 
to 


1~¢ 
io 


slowly 


Org: 


facturers were 


cround. 


was force i 


1 
I 


ley 2¢ 
only 35 hours 


cing 


1 
] 


instead of the 


the 
not con- 
numerous 


nN 


substa 


ey foreign outlets refused 
urchase anything than small 
There was a lack of confidence in 


urrent prices and the wide fluctuations 


sumers in 


Pp nore 


in exchange rates put a definite check 
upon all enterprise. These unsatisfac 
tory conditions prevailed throughout the 
year. Merchants who held stocks of 
manufactured articles had to. suffer 
severe depreciation in values 

Towards the end of August and 
throughout September, there was a 
smart rise in the price of raw cotton 
and the higher rates brought out orders 
in yarn and cloth. It is probable that 
during that period more business was 
done than during the rest of the year. 
There was then a marked reaction, and 
owing to the striking drop in values, 
buyers adopted a waiting policy. On 
several occasions the opinion was ex- 
pressed that in consuming outlets 
abroad stocks had been allowed to run 


replenishing 
supplies, and it is now being fully rea 
lized that the world is much poore 


r as 

a result of the devastating war of 
1914-18. 

Raw Cotton Changes 

In connection with raw cotton mat- 

ters, the outstanding event of the year 

was the way in which traders were mis- 

led by the Agricultural Bureau of the 

United States Government. In June it 


looked as though the crop for the sea- 
son was a complete failure. The rise 
in prices which began at the end of 


August and continued throughout Sep- 
tember stimulated demand in yarn and 
cloth 

in the 
most 


and a larger business done 
belief that 
improbable. Lancashire spinners 
to purchase raw material 
freely, but when prices had been going 
up about a fortnight they entered the 
Liverpool market and bought to meet 
their requirements for several months 
ahead. 

As is well known, since then it has 
admitted that the Agricultural 
Bureau miscalculated the probable yield 
as result of returns. 
It must be said Lancashire traders were 
disgusted at the state affairs and it 
will probably be many years before fig- 
from the American 
will be credited by English spinners. 

The spot quotation for fully mid- 
dling American cotton in Liverpool on 
January 3, 1921, 999d. Prices 


tended to favor buyers and the lowest 


was 


lower values were 


were slow 


been 


a faulty acreage 


of 


ures Government 


was 


quotation of the year, 7.13d, was 
reached on February 28. There was 
comparatively little change in values 
during the next month or two, the figure 
on June 30 being 7.85d. As previously 
indicated the tone was more bullish in 
August and on the 3lst the quotation 
was 11.05d. The upward movement 
continued and on September 29 the 
highest price of the year, 15.7ld, was 


registered. There followed a distinctly 
easier tendency, the figure on October 
31 being 12.49d while on November 30, 
11.30d was posted. In December the 
tone was firmer and on the 30th the 
quotation was 11.71d. 
During the year prices f¢ 


yT 


Egyptian 
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AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. 


TRADE 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 
34 Thomas Street 
New York 





—— 





MARK 


VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 





LOOMS 24,400 Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
SPINDLES _— 670,000 Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum __ 115,300,000 " 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 


GINGHAMS: AFC, Utility, Staple, 19000 Range, Hampshire Fine Gingham, 32 in. wide ad 
CHAMBRAYS: 19000 Range, Invincible Suiting, Romper Cloth, 32 in. wide : 


COTTON FLANNELS (Fancy): 1921, Smyrna, 27 in. wide 
Teazledown, 1921, 1101, 36 in. wide 


COTTON FLANNELS (Plain): Daisy, Fleecedown, Iris, Tunis, 1921, Panola, Trinada, ‘s 
Ponceta, Tacuna, Pamela, 27 in. wide 
Daisy, Fleecedown, Domet, 1921, 901, 1101, 36 in. . = 
wide U1 


COTTON FLANNEL SHIRTING: 2601, 2701, 2801, 32 in. wide. 


TICKINGS, DENIMS, OLIVE DRAB TWILL, MUSLINS, Langdon G. B. and 
Langdon 76, GRAY GOODS, SEAMLESS BAGS, TOWELING 


WORSTED GOODS: - 
Serges Vigereaux Mixtures Poplin Panamas Knitting Yarns ; 


OLIVE DRAB SHIRTING FLANNEL 
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otton followed pretty closely the range 
of values in American staple. On Janu- 
iry 3 the quotation for fully good fair 
Sakellarides on the spot in Liverpool 
vas 2ld. On February 28 the lowest 
rice of the year, 13d, was posted. By 
1e beginning of June the rate had ad- 
anced to 16d and the market was 
eady for several weeks. September 
rought higher values, and on October 
} the highest quotation of the year, 
(.75d, was registered. A rather rapid 
,wnward movement occurred to 23d on 
November 1, and 20.50d on December 
while on December 30 the rate was 
1.50d. The Egyptian crop for this sea- 
n is expected to be very poor and the 
;overnment has estimated the yield at 
nly 3,300,000 cantars. 


Dragging Cloth Demand 


[t was a wretched year for manufac- 
rers of cloth. At the beginning most 
ms had worked off their contracts, 
owing to the big fall in values, dif- 
ulty was experienced in getting mer- 
ints to accept deliveries, and stocks 
re backing up in first hands. There 
re no indications of fresh business, 
| a very dreary state of affairs was 
<perienced from week to week. On two 
three occasions during the year there 
re spurts of buying but the activity 
1 not last very long, and the orders 
secured were not sufficient to strengthen 
position of sellers in any way. One 
the outstanding features of the year 
as the extensive depreciation in the 
alue of stocks, and this led to great 
uble in the completion of contracts. 
Buyers were quick to find fault with 
quality of goods, and manufacturers 
who were late with deliveries had to 
ice. cancellation of contracts. The 
sses_ entailed by makers and mer- 
chants were very heavy and it was 
necessary for all firms to write down 
their stocks on a free scale when books 
were balanced. 


} 


Unrest in India 


lanufacturers of cotton piece goods 

Lancashire are dependent upon for- 
eign trade to take off 80 per cent of the 
output. Of foreign markets, India is, 
of course, the most important, and in 
normal times dealers in the Dependency 
absorb about one-third of the goods sent 
abroad. It is often said that the Man- 
chester market cannot be active with- 
out support from India. 

\t the time of writing we are in the 
midst of the riots which seem to be an 
outcome of the visit of the Prince of 
Wales. Gandhi, however, has admitted 
that the movement of non-co-operation 
has got out of hand, and it is believed 
that any day the whole agitation may 
fall to the ground. Shippers, however, 
are very nervous as to future events, 
an’ freer buying cannot be expected 
unt! the political situation is more set- 
It may be mentioned that stocks 
tton goods in our Dependency are 
it all heavy, and there is reason 
elieving that dealers want to re- 
sh supplies. The Monsoon during 
ast season was excellent in every 
r t, and on the whole, the natives 
rosperous. 
rations for China were very ir- 

Since the turn of the half year 
has been more activity in stand- 
ods and fancies. It may be point- 
it that stocks of staple cloths in 
hai are not more than 50°per cent 

total held a year ago. The finan- 
sition in the Far East, however, 
s all that could be desired. There 

eat possibilities during the next 
ars of big developments in our 
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trade with Far Eastern markets and 
quite recently there has been larger 
buying for Java and the Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Trade with South American outlets 
was blocked by the unfavorable posi- 
tion of exchange and there was a gen- 
erally poor demand throughout the 
year for that part of the world. Some 
improvement has recently shown itself 
in the demand of some of our colonies 
and Manchester houses with connections 
in Australia and Canada have reported 
a larger turnover. 


Looms Stopped 


Unemployment in the weaving towns 
of Lancashire during the year was on 
a very extensive scale. Very few man- 
ufacturers were able to run all their 
looms, and numerous” sheds were 
stopped entirely for several months 
Firms in Blackburn and district were 
very severely hit by the absence of 
trade with India. Curtailment of pro- 
duction was also on a large scale in 
Burnley where printing cloths are 
chiefly produced. It is estimated that 
at the moment production in that town 
is not 50 per cent of the full capacity 
of the machinery. The depression was 
also acute in Preston and large num- 
bers of looms had to stand idle for 
want of orders in Accrington, Nelson 
and Colne. 


The Home Trade 


The first half of the year brought 
big losses for all the home trade houses. 
At the end of June all firms had to 
write down their stocks in accordance 
with the drop in values, and all houses 
had to report serious losses. During 
the last few months there has been 
some improvement in the demand in 
certain sections. The excellent summer 
resulted in healthy clearances in light 
fancy materials and although the large 
amount of unemployment which now 
exists is adversely affecting the offtake 
in heavy goods many firms are not do- 
ing so badly as anticipated. There is 
ground for believing that the public 
has held off buying for so long that 
supplies of necessary articles are now 
urgently required. 

It was an unsatisfactory year for 
calico printers, bleachers, and dyers. It 
has been suggested that firms engaged 
in these processes have not reduced their 
charges to the extent anticipated, but 
the overhead costs in these branches 
of the textille industry are still heavy. 
A month or two ago bleachers booked 
more orders but recently contract lists 
have run down. 

The following table gives the exports 
of cotton cloth from England for the 
calendar years, 1913, 1920 and 1921. 


Yards. £ 
SOE ance 7,075,558,400 97,820,623 
ar 4,436,557,500 sq. yds. 315,733,164 
1921.... ...2,902,659,000 sq. yds. 137,168,336 


The following is a list of cloth quo- 
tations during the last twelve months 
on particular dates: 


32 in. 36 in. 38 in. 39 in. 
Printers Shirtings Shirt'gs Shirt’gs 
116 yds. 76 yds. 38 yds. 37% yds. 
16x16 19x19 18x16 16x15 
32’s&50’'s 32’'s&40’s 10 lbs. 8% Ibs 


s. d. s. d. s. d s. d 
TO -Tetvieas 44 6 39 0 25 0 20 0 
Pee Givcrces 42 0 37 0 24 0 20 0 
Mar. 4.200%. 7 6 33 0 21 0 17 0 
April 1 24 6 33 0 20 0 17 6 
May 6 ee 34 0 19 6 17 6 
June 3.......33 0 34 0 19 0 17 6 
a rr 31 9 32 0 18 3 16 6 
BEE. Ceccsans 31 3 31 0 18 0 17 0 
Dent, Be... 608k 9 30 6 19 9 18 0 
co A ee 37 6 22 0 20 6 
Meet. 4.00652288 6 34 6 21 0 19 0 
ee. B.....62<08 © 31 6 19 6 18 0 
ae ee 31 0 30 6 18 9 18 0 


Spinners’ Big Losses 


It was a deplorable year for spinners 


of yarn. From the point of view of 
producers the position became worse 
almost from month to month. Although 
there was curtailment of production on 
a very large scale it was impossible to 
sell the output of the machinery at 
figures which did not show a loss. As 
far back as October, 1920, the state 
of trade was considered by the Masters’ 
Federation, and in both the American 
and Egyptian sections a ballot was taken 
of the members as to working short 
time on an organized scale. At the end 
of October in that year Egyptian spin- 
ners resolved to run their mills only 
35 hours a week, and in the following 
December the members using American 
cotton decided to work only 24 hours a 
week. 

This organized curtailment of produc- 
tion continued until last July when the 
position of affairs was 
About that time there was a slight im- 
provement in trade, and it was decided 
to abandon the official scheme of short 
time. This decision, however, ‘was 
partly due to the fact that the mem- 
bers of the Federation had become tired 
of the restriction, and the opinion was 
expressed that it would be better for 
individual firms to make their own ar- 
rangements as to limiting their output. 
Chere was no real improvement in busi- 
ness, and the mills worked very irregu- 
larly. 

Rather more orders were booked in 
September, but the increased activity 
soon fell off, and in November there 
was another ballot of American spin- 
ners as to restricting production by 50 
per cent., but the vote did not show a 
sufficient majority to enable the Masters’ 
Federation to establish the proposed 
scheme and no further action was 
taken. In an irregular way, however, 
the output is being limited on a large 
scale. Some mills are only running al- 
ternate weeks. The owners of certain 
mills decided to cease production fo1 
two or three weeks, whille in other 
mills a substantial portion of the ma- 
chinery is being allowed to stand idle 


Poor Yarn Offtake 

Throughout the year the offtake in 
American yarns for home consumption 
was very poor. It was a struggle for 
spinners to make ends meet and most 
of the contracts booked were at prices 
very little better than stopping ma- 
chinery. On the whole producers of 
coarse counts were not quite so wretch- 
edly situated as spinners of medium and 
fine numbers. Now and again a little 
more activity showed itself in ring 
beams. 

The fact of the mateer is, however, 
owing to the large number of looms 
stopped for orders the general consump- 
tion of twist and weft was compara- 
tively small, and there is no probability 
of any real improvement in the yarn 
trade until manufacturers of piece 
goods are in a healthier position. 

It was an unsatisfactory year for pro- 
ducers of fine yarns made from Egyp- 
tian cotton in Bolton and district. Quite 
apart from concerted action in the way 
of curtailing production most mills had 
to work fewer hours. The experience 
of different companies in this area 
varied a good deal according as to 
whether they bought raw cotton fav- 
orably or not. 

In export yarns, trade was rather 
more encouraging during the latter part 
of the year. At the end of the summer 
a considerable demand showed itself for 
China, especially in two fold descrip- 
tions, and most producers of 2-42s have 
now very fair contracts to go on with. 
Increased activity prevailed for India 
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during December. Trade with Euro- 
pean countries was irregular, and not 
at all healthy. During the last few 
months more business has been done in 
extra hard descriptions for the Near 
Eastern markets. 

The ‘following table gives our ship- 
ments of yarn for the calendar years 
1913, 1920 and 1921. 





Pounds. £ 
1913 ,000 15,007,017 
1920 147,542,900 47,824,983 
1921 poms ae aeare 145,904,900 23,928,459 


The following is a list of cotton yarn 
quotations for the last twelve months: 








¥F. G. F. 
Fully Yarn Sakel- 
Middling — ~ larides Yarn 
Amer. 32's 40's ’s Egypt. 60's 
Cotton Twist Weft Weft Cotton Twist 
Jan. 7..11.17 23% 22 31 21.00 35 
Feb. 4 9.20 21 20 28 19.00 31 
Mar. 4 7.31 17 15% 23 13.00 25 
April 1. 8.14 17% 16 22 17.50 31 
May 6.. 836 17% 16% 21% 17.00 32 
June 3 8.12 17 164%, 21% 16.00 32 
July 1.. 7.85 17% 16% 21 15.50 32 
Aug. 5 8.94 17% 16% 20% 16.00 31 
Sept. 2.11.70 19 18 22% 19.00 33 
Oct. 7..14.66 23% 22% 27 28.75 43 
Nov. 4..12.51 20% 20% 23% 23.25 37 
Dec. 2..11.07 18% 18 22 20.00 31 
Dec. 30.11.71 18% 18 22% 21.50 31 


Empire Cotton Growing 

During the year the British Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation received 
its charter and the Executive Council 
has sent experts to certain areas for 
the purpose of inquiring into the pros 
pects of cotton growing. The question 
as to how the Corporation is to be fi 
nanced has not yet been settled. The 
British Government is prepared to make 
a grant of about £1,000,000 out of the 
profits made on the control of Egyptian 
cotton during the war, if the trade is 
prepared to raise about £100,000 per 
annum by paying a levy of 6d a bale 
upon all cotton imported. 

Spinners have expressed their willing 
ness to pay the levy but a difficulty has 
now arisen as to how the money shall 
be collected. It was suggested that this 
should be done by the Liverpool and 
Manchester Cotton Associations but a 
few weeks ago it was found that owing 
to legal difficulties the Liverpool As- 
sociation could not do this work. It is 
now proposed that a short bill should 
be passed through Parliament making 
the levy upon spinners compulsory. 


Prospects 

The year 1922 has opened with spin- 
ners, manufacturers and merchants in a 
rather more hopeful frame of mind. Re- 
cently inquiry has been on broader lines 
and it is quite evident that many of our 
customers are in greater need of fresh 
supplies. It must be remembered that 
Lancashire depends upon the export de- 
mand for cotton goods being sufficient 
to take off 80 per cent. of the produc- 
tion. Bearing this fact in mind, the 
world from a political point of view is 
still in a state of unrest and as a result 
of disturbances abroad merchants are 
slow to adopt a policy of enterprise. 

On the other hand, for two years 
there has been no heavy buying by deal- 
ers in foreign consuming markets and 
during that time stocks have been stead- 
ily reduced. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to expect that immediately there is 
a more settled feeling in trade circles a 
buying movement of considerable vol- 
ume will show itself. This desirable 
time may be delayed, but large sections 
of the population of the world require 
cotton materials for clothing purposes 
and sooner or later the Lancashire in 
dustry will revive. 

It is suggested in some quarters that 
if the buying movement is delayed much 
longer the reaction in prices when busi- 
ness does come round will be important 
and there is a possibility of values being 
carried again to a very artificial level, 
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nstruction of the mill which became 
he cradle of the cotton industry of 
America. Since the early days of 1790 
hey had been manufacturing cotton in 
he old ‘‘fulling shop” on the southwest 
ank of the Blackstone a short dis- 
ince away, but their business had 
rown to such extent that they felt jus- 
fied in building a real factory. In the 
immer of '93 the building was finished, 
ind the machinery which had been used 
n the old shop was moved to the new 
lant. This consisted of three cards, 
irawing and roving frames, and two 
pinning frames, one of which had 24 
pindles and the other 48. Other ma- 
hinery was added from time to time, 
nd the plant was regularly operated 
thereafter. 
One of Slater’s associates in this ven- 
re was Obadiah Brown of Providence, 
n of Moses Brown and a member of 
the family famous to this day in the 
isiness history of Rhode Island, the 
yenitors of the famous house of 
srown and Ives. Moses Brown was 
Slater’s original and most helpful sup- 
rter and partner, and it is agreed by 
xtile historians that nobody but Slater 
mself is entitled to greater credit than 
Brown for the creation of the cotton in- 
ustry. The other partner was William 
\lmy, son-in-law of Moses Brown. 
There came a disagreement in 1798 and 
withdrew from the partnership, 
though the enterprise was thoroughly 
cessful, and he became influential in 
rming a new company for the purpose 
erecting another mill on the east side 
the Blackstone River, in the territory 
which was then in the town of Rehoboth, 
\lassachusetts. His partners in this new 
nture were Oziel Wilkinson, Timothy 
reene and William Wilkinson. Slater 
so retained his interest in the old mill 
r many years afterward. 


Stater 


The new mill was a success and Slater 
gradually branched out into the growing 
ield of the textile business, becoming a 
man of real wealth, as wealth was then 

unted. Although hard hit in the de- 

ression of 1829, his career was a great 
When he died he was owner of 
Steam Mill in Providence, the first 
in the country to be operated by 
power; he owned all of.the town 

Webster, where he had built mills of 

hstantial size, and third of 


cess 


im 


owned a 


village of Slatersville, which was es- 


she d bv 


his brother, John Slater 









The Original Slater Mill. 
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Birthplace of Cotton Industry 


(Continued from page 139) 


He was also heavily interested in cotton 
and woolen manufacturing in other 
places, and held substantial investments 
in various machine shop enterprises. 


Has Housed Many Industries 


Down through the that have 
passed since the early days of cotton 
manufacturing, the old Slater Mill has 
been many times enlarged, has seen 
many changes, and naturally has met 
the fate of the pioneer, outstripped by 
the rise of modern agencies and the in- 
troduction of improved facilities. Grad- 
ually the newer plants, erected nearby in 


years 





Original 24-Spindle 


Throstle Spinning 








WORLD 


As 1856 ther: suffi- 


long 


in > was 
cient vacant space in the old building to 
make way 1 new enterprise, and that 
year marks a second and important 
period in its life. Evil times had fallen 
on the manuiactures of the country in 
1829; the great depression which 
wrecked banks and sent powerful busi- 
ness firms to the wall had its numbing 
influences on the young cotton industry 


n Pawtucket and elsewhere, and 
of the pioneer manufacturers in 
the old town were nearly or absolutely 


ruined. After the 


Sev 
eral 


revival 


in business, 
thoughtful men realized the need of a 
more varied list of industries for the 


town, but it was more than a quarter of 
a century later that this sentiment crys- 
tallized into definite action 


Frame from Old Slater Mill. Now in 


Smithsonian Museum, Washington, D. C. 


old Pawtucket and in the great cotton 
centres of Fall River, Lowell, Lawrence 
and New Bedford, dwarfed the achieve- 
ments of. the old plant; “the cradle of 
the cotton industry” ceased to be a cot- 
ton mill and its rooms were given over 
to minor ventures, which in some cases 
obtained a foothold there in their vari- 
ous lines of business, to expand and 
grow into important industries else- 
where. A list of these various industries 
would be nearly as long as the number 
of years that have passed the 
middle of the last century, for the old 
building has had its ups and downs and 
has been the home of many attempts at 
all kinds of manufacturing 


since 


From an Old Sketch 





Home of Haircloth Industry 


At that time a group of Pawtucket and 
Providence men, consisting of Freeman 
Baxter, David and James Ryder and 
George L. and Alfred L. Littlefield de- 
cided to attempt the manufacture of hair 


cloth in Pawtucket, and engaged quar- 


ters in the old mill. Hair cloth had 
never been produced in America, but 
these men thought they could do it, and 
they made their start in 1856. After 
considerabl difficulty they succeeded, 
principally through the cleverness of 
Isaac B. Lindsley of Providence, who in- 
vented the automatic feeder which is 


The Old Slater Mill as 


(From Picture in Collection of Ch 


163 


oe 
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conceded to be one of the most import- 
ibutions to manufacturing since 
kwright discoveries in England in 


eighteenth century. 


ant contril 
the Ar 
the 

Chis to the old Slater 
Mill the added distinction of being the 
home of the haircloth industry in Ar 
ica, and the first cotton factory thus be- 
came the haircloth factory 
The American Hair Cloth Company, now 
located a short distance to the north, is 
the outgrowth of the business established 
in the old factory 


Building Will Be Restored 


success gave 


ner 


also first 


At present there are several minor 
business enterprises located in the old 
mill, including a small carpet weaving 
plant, a braid weaving concern, the Mon 
creif Machine Company, an electro-plat- 
ing concern, and several firms of lesser 
importance. 

All of these will soon be called upon 
to move, as the structure is to be taken 
over by the Old Slater Mill Association 
and devoted to the uses for which the 
association was formed. Small sheds, 
which sprung up around the old 
plant, some connected with the building 
and separate, will be torn down, 
and the mill will be restored to the con 
dition in which it stood about the mid 
dle of The first add 
tions, including the belfry tower, will be 
retained, and the building will appear in 
the future as it appeared to the grand 
parents of the men who are now undet 


have 


some 


the last century. 


taking its restoration. 

This programme of restoration is ot 
great interest, not only to older 
dents of Pawtucket and those who take 


t also 


res 


pride in the city’s achievements, bu 
all textil 
manufacturing, wherever located. The 
mill was built some distance back from 


to who are concerned with 


the street in order to be close to the 
river, from which it obtained its power, 
and with the passage of time, houses 


were built on the street line, shutting off 
the mill from view except from the river 


side. Nobody worried very much about 
this in past years, but the project to re 
store the building contemplates the r« 


moval of these shedlike structures, now 
worn out, dilapidated and anything but 
ncluded in the 
purchase of the mill property, and with 


ornamental. They are 1 


them out of the way the approaches to 
the building will be unobscured 


The First “School on Sunday ” 


Nearly front of the mill, however, 


it Looked About 1850 


arles S. Foster, Pawtucket, R. I.) 
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and on the line of the street, is a build- 
ing which will not be torn down, but on 
the contrary will be carefully preserved 
and restored. This is the old Samuel 
Slater homestead, occupied by the cotton 
pioneer as his home for years. It is also 
notable for the fact that for years Mr. 
Slater kept school there on Sundays, and 
the claim has been made that it was the 
first Sunday school in the United States. 
lt appears, however, to have been a secu- 
lar school rather than a religious insti- 
tution, and it has been described by 
students of the period as “a school on 
Sunday.” : 

This house and the old mill will be the 
mly buildings on the property acquired 
ly the Old Slater Mill Association. The 
grounds will be graded and the sur- 
roundings made attractive, and the mill 
tself will become in truth a shrine of the 
textile industry, a textile museum which 
vill grow in value as time passes. 

Old Slater Spinning Frame 

\s far as is known, there is now in 
existence only one of the original ma- 
hines used in the old mill. This is a 
spinning frame, and is now in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. It will 
f course be impossible to secure this 
frame for the proposed museum, and in 
ny case it would not be desirable to re- 
move it from Washington, but there are 
ther old machines and parts, used in 
ubsequent years in the Slater and other 
mills, which are available as a nucleus 

' the proposed collection. 

\ systematic exhibition plan will be 

it into effect, showing the development 

i cotton spinning and weaving from the 
irliest times. By the use of photo- 
raphs, the crude methods of hand spin- 

ng and weaving in many lands in olden 
times will be illustrated, followed in reg- 
lar order by the introduction of tools, 
mplements and machines from the spin- 
ning wheel era down to the present auto- 

atic and high-speed type. Many old 
achines now in existence but long since 
hsolete, are available for this purpose, 
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and nearly all have been used in Paw- 
tucket factories. It is proposed to use 
as many as possible of those that were 
used in Pawtucket, but any suitable con- 
tribution to such a museum will be grate- 
fully accepted by the association. 


May Be Endowed by Slater Family 


Impetus was given the museum proj- 
ect in October, 1921, when Mrs. Horatio 





Samuel Slater, Founder of the Slater 
Mill 


N. Slater of Boston made an offer of 
$25,000 to the association to assist the 
enterprise. The offer is conditional on 
the raising of a similar amount by the 
association, and the $50,000 thus secured 


will be used in the promotion of the 
project. It has been suggested by Mrs. 
Slater, whose husband was a _ direct 


descendant of Samuel Slater, that other 
members of her family may also give 
substantial amounts, in which case the 
museum will have a handsome endow- 
ment from the beginning. 


The World’s Cotton Crops in 1921 


icilities, without a corresponding im- 
provement of the means of drainage, 
had resulted in producing in certain 
parts of the Delta, a water-logged con- 
tion of the soil. 
(he remedy was obviously twofold; 
1) to restrict the excessive flood irri- 
gation, and (b) to improve the facilities 
drainage. The first of these reme- 
eS Was comparatively easily applied; 
the second involved very large en- 
eering works, which only the weight 
Lord Kitchener’s influence was able 
put through, against not only techni- 
opposition, but also financial diffi- 
ties. The war and the consequent 
1oval of Lord Kitchener’s driving 
er, resulted in the suspension of 
se schemes before they were com- 
ed; and the huge pumping stations at 
outfall of the main drains to the 
have never been taken in hand at all. 


Future of Project Very Uncertain 
the meantime other controversies 
rtunately arose, with regard to an 
ely different, though related ques- 
namely the development of irriga- 
n the Sudan by the erection of a 
ige on the Blue Nile, and the pro- 
n, by the erection of a storage res- 
r on the White Nile, also in the 
n, of a further reserve of water 

S y for Egypt. The result has been 
partly due to these controversies, 


(Continued from page 140) 


and partly to financial difficulties and 
the impossibility of obtaining the neces- 
sary technical staff under the present 
political conditions in Egypt, very little 
has been done since 1914, and the con- 
dition of Egypt remains little better 
than it was before 1909. A new Ad- 
visory Committee has been appointed to 
go into the whole question, but nothing 
has yet been heard of their coming to 
any decision on the subject. In the 
meantime the political unrest in Egypt 
makes it very uncertain whether, even 
if a scheme were agreed on, it could 
now be put through without delay. 
Pink Boll Worm Has Firm Hold 
On top of these very unsatisfactory 
conditions came the invasion by the 
pink boll worm, and this certainly con- 
tributed substantially to the further de- 
crease of average vield, which seems to 


have been checked for a time after 
1909. The pink boll worm first became 
serious in Egypt about 1913, and the 
prompt measures which might have 
been taken to check its advance at the 
beginning were, unfortunately, pre- 
vented by the outbreak of war. The 


result is that the pest has now taken a 
very firm hold on Egypt, and complete 
extermination is not to be expected. 
Even to keep it in check will require 
continuous and painstaking effort, any 
relaxation of which is likely to lead to 


a prompt increase of the damage. It 
seems probable that the half-hearted 
way in which the cultivators went about 
the whole business of the crop this year, 
owing to the low prices, contributed 
substantially to the damage this year. 


No Marked Increase Likely in Egypt 


There is very little reason to hope 
for improvement in Egypt in the im- 
mediate future. It has been definitely 
announced that the restriction of 
age will be continued for at least two 
more years; though those who have ex- 
perience of the country express 
some doubt as to the [ 
the restriction, when 
marked an improvement as they do to- 
day compared with a year ago. Cer- 
tainly the crop this year will not suffer 
from the lack of interest on the part 
of the growers which seems to have ac- 
counted for a good deal last year. It is 
of course, impossible to estimate in ad- 
vance the probable amount of damage 
that will be done by pink boll worm, 
because its fluctuations depend not only 
on natural causes, but also on the effi 
ciency of the measures adopted against 
it. Finally the crop yield depends on 
climatic conditions during the year, and 
especially on the character of the flood 
It is impossible therefore, to say what 
the crop may be like this year; but al- 
though there is reason to hope that it 
will not be quite so bad as last year, 
it would be foolish to look for any in- 
crease which would materially reduce 
the appalling gap between the 3,300,000 
kantars of last year and the record 
crop of 7,684,172 in 1913; we shall be 
lucky if we get half of that. 


acre- 


may 
effectiveness of 


prices show so 


Finally, there is the entirely unknown 
question of political conditions, which 
at present are threatening in the ex- 
treme. Indeed that is about the only 
hopeful factor in the situation. Just 
because the authorities are fully pre- 
pared for almost any eventuality, any 
serious outbreak of disorder in the 
country is so much the less likely. In 
any the fellah has a wonderful 
capacity for attending to business when 
his livelihood is concerned, and confin- 
ing political diversions to those seasons 
of the year when his crops do not de- 
mand his attention. Very soon he will 
be in the thick of preparation for this 
year’s crop, and it is to be hoped that 


case, 


-before that period is passed, some sct- 


tlement may have been arr:ved at which 
will remove the possibility of any seri- 
ous disturbance. 


No Early Hope in Sudan 


Great hopes have been entertained in 
recent years that the Sudan might con- 
tribute materially to fill up the gap 
created by the failure of the Egyptian 
crop; but that hope, unfortunately, is 
not likely to be fulfilled in the near 
future. It is more than probable that 
the Sudan may some day become a 
great cotton country. It contains many 
small areas suitable for cotton grow- 
ing, and one very large district in the 
Gezira, lying between the Blue and 
White Niles, where probably three mil- 
lion acres could ultimately be brought 
under cultivation, of which one-third 
would be available for cotton in rota- 
tion. But, as always in the Nile Valley, 
the whole scheme depends on irrigation, 
which in this case means the Blue Nile 
Dam i 
tion costs during and after the war, for 


The enormous rise of construc- 
a time gravely endangered the comple- 
tion of this scheme: and at the best it 
will be three years yet before it is com- 
pleted. Even then, the main canal as at 
present designed will only be sufficient 
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to irrigate about 300,000 feddans, of 
which only one-third will be available 
for cotton; and it will take some time 
to collect and train the necessary popu- 
lation to handle even that limited area. 


It is clear, therefore, that we cannot 
look to the Sudan for some years to 
come at least, to contribute even as 
much as 500,000 kantars to the short- 


age of the Egyptian crop. 
Other African Development Latent 


The same is, unfo 
dict with regard to 
cotton growing areas which have within 
the last twenty tried in so 
many different \frica, 
North, East, West and lhe 


British Cotton Growing 


} 


the 


all the other pioneet 


rtunately, vel 
I 


vears been 
sections of 
South. 
\ssor 
well as the corresponding organi 
France, Italy, Belgium 
and Portugal, had before the war, spent 


ation, as 
zations 
of Germany, 


a great deal of energy, and a good deal 
of money, in trying out different dis 
tricts all over the great Continent 
Many of these had proved beyond 
doubt their possibilities of success; but 


there were still numerous difficulties to 
be overcome, and conditions to be ful 
filled, before that success could be 


translated into large quantities of cot 
ton. Irrigation and transport facilities, 
improved communications of all kinds, 
the training of and 
haps above all, provision of 
quate marketing difficul 
ties which cannot be got over in a day 


native labor, 
the 


facilities, 


per 
ade 
are 


Most of the pioneer work had neces 
sarily to be suspended during the war 
but since then the British Cotton Grow 
ing Association has been able to report 
substantial progress, which it is hoped 
will now be continuous. The Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation has been 
set up by the British Government, en 
dowed with a potential income of £150, 
000 a year, to be contributed two-thirds 
by the trade and one-third by the gov 
ernment; but owing to initial difficul 
the Corporation hardly yet 
been able to do more than explore the 
field of work. There is 
therefore, in attempting to disguise the 
fact that the combined result of all 
these efforts so far, hardly exceeds 
100,000 bales per annum; and it would 
only be raising false hopes to pretend 


ties, has 


its no good, 


that the day when Africa will con- 
tribute an additional million bales to 
the world’s supplies is not uncertain 


and far away 


China Is Cotton’s “ Dark Horse” 


Turning to other parts of the world, 
there are two important areas which 
before the war were beginning to con- 
tribute substantially to the world’s sup- 
ply, namely, China and Russia. The 
former is still the dark horse of the 
world’s supply, for no information of 
any _ statistical value whatever is 
available with regard to the crop 
At one time it was placed by a quasi 
official source as high as _ 4,000,- 
000 bales; but that was almost certain 


ly an exaggeration, and the fig 
ure of about 2,000,000 which is now 
generally adopted is frankly guess 
work. In one week lately two estimates 


were published, both from official trade 
sources, which were as far apart as 
1,868,000 and 3,082,000 bales. The bulk 
of the crop is of inferior staple, 
about the length of the ordinary In 
dian; and it mainly goes into domesti 
consumption for the 
etc. 


mostly 


wadding of gar- 
ments, 
Russian Crop an Unknown Quantity 


The Russian crop was a much more 
hopeful proposition, and before the war 
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had substantially exceeded 1,000,000 
bales per annum; but it was founded on 
a quicksand, because the whole area in 
Turkestan, lying on the southern bor- 
ers of Asiatic Russia, and in Trans- 
-aucasia between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, was largely dependent on other 
parts of Russia for its food supply, 
which was brought South over long dis- 
tances by rail. With the collapse of all 
government in Russia, and the conse- 
quent severance of these detached areas 
from communication with the outside 
world, it became necessary for them 
to grow their own food supplies, and 
that meant the virtual cessation of cot- 
ton growing. The result is that the 
umount of the crop now is quite un- 
known, but it probably does not amount 
to 250,000 bales. Nor will it be possible 
to restore it to anything like its pre- 
war figures as long as Russia is in its 
present disorganized condition. 


Causes of Mexican Crop Restriction 


In the American Continent (North 
and South) outside of the United 
States, there are many areas which 
ould and should grow cotton, but from 
which hitherto the world has drawn a 
very small proportion of its total sup- 
ply. There is no doubt that Mexico 
could grow a very much larger crop 
than it does, for it possesses almost 
very variety of climate and soil suit- 
able for cotton growing, under either 
rrigation or rainfall conditions. But 
whatever increase of the supply might 
have come from Mexico during the war 
years has been completely nullified by 
the political unrest from which the 

uuntry has suffered, and there is no 
vidence that the immediate future is 
ikely to show different results. Mexico, 
also, seems to be peculiarly favored by 
nsect pests, as the United States knows 
to its cost, and altogether it would be 
dlé to hope for any material assistance 
from that quarter in the near future. 


Wonderful Possibilities in Brazil 
In South America, however, one 
ountry alone, Brazil, could, if prop- 
erly developed, increase its crop to such 
in extent as almost of itself to meet 
any deficiency in the world’s supplies, 
and of almost any class of cotton. The 
International Cotton Federation recent- 
despatched a special mission to in- 
juire into the whole position in Brazil, 
ind their report will shortly be avail- 
ble. From what is known of their 
ews, it is clear that Brazil possesses 
nditions of climate and varieties of 
il which make it almost ideal for 
tton growing; and it is hard to under- 
tand how a country so enormous in 
rea and so favorably placed, has in the 
ist failed to produce more than the 
60,000 bales which is believed to be its 
1rd output. The statistics are of 
irse, none too reliable, especially as 
the South (Sao Paulo, etc.) so much 
the crop goes direct to the local 
Ils. But the one thing abundantly 
ar is that Brazil can not only grow 
e quantities of good American cot 
n, but has also districts in the North 
ich are actually producing long sta- 
cotton that with ordinary care in 
nning and handling, might equal 
yptian. In fact there is considerable 
ound for the speculation that Brazil 
self is at least one of the original 
mes of the group of cottons to which 
th Egyptian and Sea Island belong. 
But the most astonishing feature of 
conditions in Brazil is the almost 
credible yields per acre, which can 
lite easily be secured even under 
resent conditions, and these are cer- 
inly not ideal as regards the care 
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taken of the crop in any essential re- 
spect, e. g., seed selection and the main- 
tenance of a pure seed supply. Yields 
of well over a bale an acre are clearly 
substantiated; and if only the system 
of handling the crop could be revolu- 
tionized— improved’ seems to be too 
mild a word—there seems to be no rea- 
son why Brazil should not become the 
greatest cotton growing country in the 
world. 


A Possible Source of Long Staples 


For the present, it may be doubtful 
whether it would be profitable to un- 
dertake the reforms which would be 
necessary to secure the development of 
the southern areas; but with the com- 
ing scarcity of Egyptian cotton it seems 
highly probable that the world will be 
forced to have resort to those specially 
favored areas in the North of Brazil, 
where large quantities of excellent long 


staple cotton could be grown. The 
problem bristles with difficulties, of 
which an inadequate labor supply is 


one, but they are no worse than are 
being faced today in every other coun- 
try including America itself. At any 
rate it seems that, for a given expendi- 
ture of money, energy and time (and 
the last will probably be the most im- 
portant of the three) Brazil at present 
offers the best prospect for an imme- 
diate return, in the form of a substan- 
tial addition to the world’s supplv of 
good cotton. 


Sea Islands 


The mention of Sea Island recalls 
the disastrous position with regard to 
the world’s supplies of that grade of 
cotton. Since 1918 the main portion of 
the supply, the Florida and Georgia 
crop, has dwindled to vanishing point 
The output of the very best grades of 
the real “Islands” cotton in the 
Charleston district has sunk to a few 
hundred bales; and even the West In- 
dian crop, which is now practically the 
sole remaining world’s supply of cotton 
of Sea Island quality, has suffered very 
severely during the war, mainly owing 
to the competition of sugar. Yet so ex- 
traordinary has been the position cr¢ 
ated by the abnormal conditions sinc« 
the armistice, that the existing stock 
has apparently been more than sufficient 


The Extraordinary Position of 


to meet the demand, and prices have 
fallen almost worse relatively than 
those of other grades of cotton. The 
explanation apparently is that during 


the war the belligerent Governments 
had commandeered practically the 
whole of the supply for aeroplane and 
balloon cloth purposes, and, as a result 
of cancellation contracts after the 
armistice, the trade was left with a 
stock in hand sufficient to cover normal 
requirements for, it was said, at least 


of 


two vears. But since then the con- 
sumption has been going on at a rate 
which, in America alone (there are no 
separate statistics of Sea Island n- 
sumption elsewhert : 4 a 
time to as much as the whole year’s 


crop in a month 


Small Supply and High Prices Prebable 


Looking to the future there is simply 
no possibility in sight of an increased 
supply of Sea Island. The West In 


dian crop never amounted to more than 
about 7,500 bales of 400 Ibs.; during the 
war it sank below 5,000, and in the fu- 
ture it may be even less, because the 


pink boll worm has apparently secured 
a good hold in the Islands. So the fact 
must be faced that the world’s future 
supply of Sea Island cotton will be in- 
finitesimally small, unless the price rises 
high enough to make it worth while to 
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the West 
in other small areas, of 
available 


its cultivation in In- 


extend 


dies, and also 


which many are _ probably 
throughout the Pacific. 

At the same time, it is probable that 
part of the American crop could be re- 


stored if it were profitable to adopt the 


methods now known for dealing with 
the boll weevil by calcium arsenate 
poisoning. These methods, however, 


involve considerable expense, especially 
in the form of labor; and their adop- 
tion is entirely a matter of economics. 
If the price of the crop is sufficiently 


high, they will be undertaken; not 
otherwise. It is possible again, that 
earlier maturing varietics of Sea _ Is- 
land may be produced, which would 
give a feasible crop even under boll 
weevil conditions; but attempts along 


these lines will have to encounter the 
whole weight of the traditional belief 
that early maturity and long staple are 
opposite factors. 

With all that could be done in 
directions, however, it is 


these 


certain that 
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the supply of Sea Island for some time 
to come will be extremely small com- 
pared with pre-war figures, and it 
seems inevitable that prices should rise 
to such a level as will restrict the con- 
sumption to the limits of the small 
supply available. There should, there- 
fore, be a time for the 
few surviving growers extra long 
staple cotton, and this should react in 
favor of the very highest grades of 
Egyptian cotton, both in Egypt and 
elsewhere. 
A Sixty Per Cent. World Crop 

To sum up, it is clear that nowhere 
in the world has there been a satisfac- 
tory cotton crop in 1921. On the con- 
trary, the world’s crops for that year 
will almost certainly prove to have been 
less than 60 per cent. of the pre-war 
figures. And before the war _ there 
were some people who spoke of a com 
ing world’s shortage of cotton! What 
will things be like next season, if the 
1922 crops are only a little better than 


those of 1921? 


good coming 


of 


Egyptian Cotton from Field to Dock 


(Continued from page 142) 


of selling cotton in the seed, and its 
mixture before ginning is an obstacle 
in the way to the maintenance of pure 
bred or carefully selected strains. We 
find that the pessimistic reports heard 
at the cotton conference in Liverpool 
and Manchester during June, 1921, re 


garding the run-down 


character or 
quality of Egyptian cotton are not 
entirely borne out by the facts. It is 
possible that some spinners. have 
bought some cheap Egyptian cotton 
with really inferior staple, as there 
are at present a few small planters, 
even in Lower Egypt, where Sakel 


laridis is largely planted, who are in 
different to the character of the kind 
of planting seed they use. 
Picking and Ginning 

Cotton picking begins Upper 
Egypt about the middle of August; in 
Lower Egypt the latter part of August 
and the first of September. In 1921 
the picking was somewhat delayed 
because of the low prices being paid 
the fellaheen, or small tenant farmers, 
and their dissatisfaction with the 
situation Most of the cotton is 
picked by women and children of the 
tenant, when pickers are hired, at 
so much per hundred pounds of seed 


in 


OF. 


cotton. Cotton is sometimes also 
picked by day labor, when an over- 
seer supervises the work of the labor 


ers, who receive about 3 to 8 piasters 
per day for their work. It is said that 
the boss does not hesitate to use the 
lash if the 1 


laborers backward 


are in 
the performance of their duties. 

On the better plantations the cotton 
is carefully looked over and trash and 
discolored locks removed before it i 
carried to the gin. The small tenant 
farmers, or fellaheen, do not gener 
ally follow the practice of picking the 
trash from the seed cotton, but put 
the cotton in bags, weighing around 


These bags are carried 
homes and kept until a buyer, 


or 


300 pounds. 
to their 
usually a Greek Egyptian, comes 
around and it, either for 


himself, for a cotton buying company, 


purchases 
or for the ginning factory, which is 
frequently a buying concern. 
These bags of cotton are eventually 
assembled at the gin house, carefully 
gone over and graded in the seed, and 
such bags as appear to have the same 
staple approximately the same 


cotton 


and 


grade are mixed in a manner to secure 
the When 
thus mixed the lots, in 


desired average grade. 


varying size, 
are ginned on roller gins, and the lint 


cotton is packed into what is termed 


‘country bales.” These are about 
double the size of the American flat 
bale and weigh from 800 to 1,000 
pounds each. These bales are shipped 
to Alexandria, where they are sold at 
the best price obtainable. The buyer 
tears up these bales and blends the 
cotton by mixing it with other lots 


of similar grade and staple until he 
secures a quality suited to his needs. 
Early Varieties Escape Pink Bollworm 

Planters in Egypt now the 
ravages of the pink boolworm and in 
order to overcome this damage they 
plant their crop with the object 
securing maturity before September 1, 


lace 


of 


as flowers appearing after that time 
seldom bear cotton worth picking. In 
order to secure this early maturity 
selection of seed has been made to 
that end, and they now have several 
strains of pure seed which produce 


small stalks of early-maturing cotton 


It is the practice to plant such cotton 


several seeds in a hole, about a hoe- 
width apart, in the drill, and the rows 
are about 30 inches in width Che 
result is a great number of small 
stalks on the land, each of which 
matures a few bolls early in the sea 
son. The total number of bolls pro 


duced per acre before September 1 by 
this method is said to be much greater 
than can be produced from the older 
strains, which formerly produced cot- 


ton all summer and into November 
We saw an experimental plot of cot 
ton whicl had beet vell watered 
vhen planted, witl no water given 
since, yet th rop produced was 
moderately good 

Some English observers ar rf the 
opinion that the soil of Egypt ha 
been waterlogged since the buildi 
of the Assuan Dam and canals a few 
years ago. They think that more 
drainage canals must be constructed 


to remove the excess of water in the 
subsoil received from irrigation. This 
is a question still in doubt in Egypt 
and experiments are being conducted 
to test the matter out. 

There are still areas in the north of 
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Egypt near the coast which may be 
reclaimed and put into cultivation. 
Such work, however, is expensive and 
he area is not great, and since prac- 
ically two-thirds of the land when 
eclaimed would be put into other 
rops, there is not much likelihood 
iat any considerable increase of 
gyptian cotton will come from such 
ndertakings. 

The carry-over of cotton on August 
31, 1920, the end of the season in 
gypt, was equivalent to about 600,- 
(00, of 500-pound bales. Two million 
intars of this cotton were stored in 
\lexandria, and the balance, about a 
iillion cantars, had not yet reached 
hat market, but was held in the in- 
rior of the country, much of it still 
nginned. The fact that this cotton 
mained in the seed during that sea- 
n resulted in 1921 in a heavier in- 
station of pink bollworm than has 
curred since 1917. Efforts will be 
ade by entomologists, as a result of 
e increased infestation, to secure a 
cree which will prevent the carrying 
er of cotton in the seed from one 
ason to another. 

Control of Nile Is Control of Egypt 
\Ve visited the great dam or harage, 


pendence and the withdrawal of the 
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English, the latter have it in their 
power to retain the Sudan, and 
through the use of the waters of the 
Nile for irrigation in the Sudan the 
supply for Egypt will be used up or 
largely curtailed. The future of Egypt 
is, therefore, in ‘the hands of Great 
Britain, which country, by the control 
of the Nile, can shrivel Egypt up like 
a detached cotton leaf in the heat of 
a summer day. It is said that the 
English in all events will retain the 
Sudan. 
Estimates of Production Cost 

We found American Consul Lester 
Maynard very much interested in cot- 
ton and familiar with marketing con- 
ditions in Egypt. He has compiled a 
number of reports on cotton in Egypt 
for the State Department, which he 
gave us the privilege of studying. He 
has likewise prepared an estimate of 
the cost of producing Egyptian cot- 
ton, which, according to his figures, 
was slightly over 26 cents a pound in 
1920. His calculation, however, was 
based on a yield of 3.5 cantars per 
feddan, while certain Egyptian cotton 
statisticians insist that the average 
yield is not more than 3 cantars per 








Interior of Ginnery Warehouse at El 
Ready for Shipment to: Compresses 





yut 15 miles north of Cairo, which 
plies irrigation water for all of 
thern Egypt, and drinking water 
the cities of Suez and Port Said. 
is is a wonderful engineering feat, 
ipleted about forty years ago. The 
unds about the dam are made into 
eautiful park, with flowers of many 
ors and many tropical plants grow- 
everywhere. 
investigated the practicability 
increasing the irrigated area in 
ypt and found that much additional 
1ey must be spent to canalize cer- 
areas, now solely dependent for 
ter on annual flood stages of the 
e, before such a scheme is prac- 
Likewise was discussed the de- 
bility of irrigating the area be- 
en the Blue and White Nile; in 
Sudan work was begun some years 
We were informed that owing 
to the unsettled conditions, political 
otherwise, work had come to a 
idstill and probably would not be 
imed until the political status of 
pt had been definitely determined. 
' Egypt insists on absolute inde- 


Ve 





— 






Minia, Egypt, Showing Ginned Bales 


faddan. 
it would 
per cent. 
The Spot Cotton Market 

Mr. Maynard made engagements 
for us to visit the cotton exchange, 
where spot cotton was being bought 
and sold, and the compressers where 
it is finally baled for export in the 
familiar package so favorably known 
where Egyptian cotton makes it way. 
At the exchange we first interviewed 


Should that figure be taken, 


increase the cost about 15 


Messrs. Reinhardt and Lambert, of 
Reinhardt & Co., and later Abram 
Adda, president of the cotton ex- 


change, and his son, who is the active 
head of the Eastern Export Co., large 
buyers and exporters. All of these 
gentlemen received us courteously and 
seemed anxious to supply us with all 
information desired, showing us the 
methods of buying and handling cot- 
ton from purchasing to shipping. 

We found the method of handling 
spot cotton very different from any- 
thing we are familiar with in the 
United States. All buying is done on 
the ground floor of one building, each 
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buyer maintaining a separate office in 
the building for that purpose. This 
office is divided into two parts by a 
railing, the buyer standing’in the rear 
with the table for samples behind him, 
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than bales in the United States, which 
they resemble in having six ties to the 
bale and about the same quantity of 
light-weight burlap bagging. These 
bales are taken into a open 


large, 





Interior of an Egyptian Ginnery 


close to an open window which affords 
ample light. The seller brings sam- 
ples from all bales he wishes to sell 
in a sack or loose piece of bagging. 
The buyer takés these samples, plac- 
ing them before him on the table, and 
grades and staples each bale to his 
own satisfaction. If the cotton suits 
him, he makes an offer for it, which, 
if accepted, constitutes a sale, pro- 
vided the buyer who causes the cot- 
ton to be sampled for his account the 
same afternoon is satisfied that the 
original samples represent the true 
character or quality of the cotton in 
the bales. We understand that there 
are practically no disputes on the ac- 
curacy of samples, which is said to be 
a remarkable fact in a country notori- 
ously given to haggling in its business 
dealings. 
Blending and Compressing 
After the cotton is purchased it is 
assembled at the owner’s warehouse 


room, and stripped of bagging and 
ties. Muddy or dirty ends and even 
dusty sides are either picked off o1 
put in good order by beating Che 
bales are then torn to pieces and 
placed by men, in armfuls, on the floo 
in front of women who are seated on 
the floor. These women sort the cot- 


ton over, picking out all trash or other 
foreign substances and lumps or spots 
which appear 
Another set of boys and men pick 
this sorted cotton, which 
thoroughly broken to _ pieces, 
throw it on the floor in the 
the room until a pile has be 


too much discolored 
up 
been 
and 
middle ot 
n formed, 


has 


which is made up from a general mix 


ture of all the bales that are being 
blended to make a certain mark, brand 
or grade. This pile is first wet down 
with a fine spray from a hose pipe 
and is then bundled into a_ burlap 


wrapper and allowed to stand in a pile 
of similar packages over night. The 








General View of Cotton 


in Alexandria. When the bales reach 
Alexandria the country-pressed bales 
weigh 750 to 1,000 pounds, and are 
much larger and more loosely packed 


Ginnery, El Minia, Egypt 


next day these packages, weighing 
about 100 pounds each, are carried on 
the heads of Egyptian workers to the 
press room and thrown into the press 
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ox, the upper end of which is even 
ith the floor, and trodden down by 
ot, six men working in the box at 
ne time to accomplish this part of 
e work. 
When the press box has received 
ie required amount of cotton, said 
average about 738 pounds net per 
ile, the human trampers, who are 
id to be so expert that they can 
idge within a pound or two of the 
ight of a bale by the resistance 
ered to their feet, give the signal 
nd get out of the press box. In- 
tead of two boxes to a revolving 
ss, as is customary in the United 
states, these presses have three boxés, 
nd the revolving part is given one- 
ird of a turn, which places the filled 
x directly over the hydraulic press, 
nd brings a new box into position for 
lling. The press is a huge machine, 
lly three stories high. Its normal 
orking capacity is about 40 bales per 
yur and there are 12 presses, similar 
design, in Egypt. The press oper- 
es upward, as most ordinary gin 
esses do in the United States, and 
s steam pressure at first, which is 
itomatically shifted to hydraulic 
essure at the proper time to secure 
required density. 
The Model Cotton Bale 
[he standard Egyptian bale is com- 
tely wrapped in burlap bagging re 
yrced by eleven heavy iron ties, the 
e being 22 pounds per bale. The 
is are sewed in after the bale 
from the press. The bale is 
n marked and weighed and the 
geht stenciled on the covering. It 
then ready to start on its long jour- 
to the cotton mills of the world, 
the most approved form of baled 
tton known to the trade. This bale 
. model which other cotton-produc- 
ountries might initiate or adopt. 
Cheap and Abundant Labor 
cheap and abundant in 
gypt and every operation is per- 
ned with an apparent surplus of 
brawn and muscle. For the 
ork in the compresses men receive 
equivalent of about 75 cents, 
nen 3744 cents, and boys one shil- 
a day. It is said that probably a 
| part of this pay never reaches 
workers, as they must give a part 
to the bosses who supervise the 


is 


ixen 


} 


Labor is 


Iman 


constant singing of the workers 
heir employment, the monotonous 
calling on Allah in every 

a stranger’s attention 
that this singing is actually 
sary to keep all of them busy and 

ng their portion of the task before 
in unison. We were told that 
they tire one tune someone 
another and all join in and keep 
even when injecting their pro- 
in which they are said to be 
| t proficient, and praying at inter- 


sen- 
attracts 


aid 


of 


The dress of these people is 
mely poor. Practically all are 
footed, and their clothing, which 
ists of a long cotton garment for 
| and 

1 and dirty. They work from 
M. to 6 P.M., with one hour off 
e middle of the day, which is 

illy spent in sleep. 


a result observation 
onvinced that there is little con- 
of interest between Egyptian and 


female alike, is generally 


Little Conflict of Interest 


of our we 


rican cotton planters, and that 
countries at present—August, 
_| are suffering from an_ over- 
= ly of raw cotton. This surplus 





is not a result of over-production, but 


able improvement and it is to be hoped 
that the worst of the crisis in the cot- 
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fruits of such a policy are already in 


in Egypt and America and to put the 





vee 
Ok A 


Compressed 








comes from an impoverished world evidence, as shown by the advance in 
and the consequent lack of demand Prices ol both American and Egyptian 
for cotton goods. Since June, 1921, cotton. It is our conviction that a 
we understand that the demand for continuance of this policy for one 
cotton goods has shown a consider- more season will be necessary to dis 


sipate the surplus cotton still on hand 










































ton industry has alread ssed ant ( | ost-pl caso 
that the purchase of cotton manutat able-profit basis. There is no desire t 
tures in normal quantities ll gradu- inflate t lue of cotton unduly by 
ally return. arbitrary means, but it is essential to 
Acreage Reduction Wise the welfare of tl world, and the cot 
However, the policy followed, not ton producer in particular, that a suf 
only by the United States and Egypt, ficient return be rece ed to maintain 
but also by India, of making a reduc the culture of cotton on a profitabl 
tion in the acreage planted to cotton basis in the leading cotton exporting 
in 1921, seems most wise, and the countries of the world 


kKegyptian Cotton Costs 


Reliable Estimates Based Upon Average Conditions of Cultiva- 


tion for “ Fully Good Fair ” Sakellarides 


By Lester Maynard* 





Editor’s Note:—Consul A nard’s ré presents a number of problems both 
port on the cost of cotton production the cost the seed and the different 
in Egypt was prepared in reply to a quantity produced as well as the quality 
questionnaire of the State Departme Therefore, for the purposes of this 
and was forwarded by him July 27, rep ‘Fully Good Fair” Sakelarides 
1921. Jt was released the State De- will be used as a basis, and as far as 
partment at the request of TEXTILE possible normal average conditions of 
Wor_p and is now published for the 
first time hs ; 2 eens 
N endeavoring to arrive at the basis ENGLISH EQI IVALENTS 

for the cost of cotton production OF EGYPTIAN TERMS 

Egypt it is necessary to consider a P. T. (Piastres Tariffe) 9714 P. T. 

ber of important factors arrive at a one pound sterling. 

reasonable average. Costs vary greatl . E. (Pound Egyptian) one 

according to the surrounding conditions pound sterling 

such as the locality. on account of th One Feddan approximately. one 

ilahle water unnl ma + $ f acre, 

ee ee rr oe vee One Cantar, or Kantar, 99.0436 

moving water on t he land, d t pounds. 

varving levels, the quantity of fert Cine. Glee 60 pounds. 

zers necessary how t tor 

ducted, i. e., with animals or machinery, one ee | ke nesdeced.. hat nati 

and many other conditions such as th mich. civcinestances: the fod 

need or otherwise of pumping n cor nuoted are merely: estimates, 

sidering the labor problem note must eee 

taken of the fact that with small Land Rental and Cultivation 

tivators the members of the family at Th age rental of land suital 

»mployed, whereas on larger tracts * cotton cultivation at the preset 

lands outside labor is engaged. Trans : a Egypt (The. Delta) 

portation is also an important factor Wich 1s th n ton producing 
which varies greatly in -this country @rea in this ntry 1 va be 
according to the locatior . the land tween L. E. 12 to L. E. 15 per feddas 

cultivated in relation to the railway ind one feddan yields on an average 3.5 

gin. The variety of cotton grown als ntars, and at the present spot market 

eee price one cantar is worth approximately 
*U. S. Consul, Alexandria, Egypt Po T6580. 
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The following figures will show the 
pproximate f the 
ye feddan of land for planting: 


preparation I 


cost oO 


( 


First plowing ye ere te oe 
Second plowing, which is op- 
osite to first 60 
Leveling or harrowing 30 
Ridging and canaling with 
animals 30 
Final ridging by men 24 
—— P. T. 254 
The cost of seed and the cost ot 


planting the seed per feddan would be 
approximately as follows: 


Cost of the seed 
Planting seed 


T. 50 
24 

P. T. 74 
Ordinary farm-yard manure is used as 
a fertilizer although chemical fertilizers 
are also employed and the approximate 
cost of the fertilizer as well as the cost 
of laying it, per feddan, are as follows 


of manure... ts 
of laying 


Actual cost 


Cost 30 
-P.7 


The cost of irrigation water depends 
entirely the 


district to be served 


upon 







































and would be governed by the char 
for water and the pumping although i1 
Lower Egypt there is comparativ 
little pumping necessary. In Upp: 
Egypt the reverse could be the case 
The cost of irrigation water for the 
ton season only has therefore 
divided as follows 
Lat t un |} ip 0 
Fue 80 
Supervisi 20 
The cost ed ] 
rrigatit would th 
, t ¢ d et + 
W L ay P i 30 
The « ( Itivatis i Ida 
cludes weedit nd. hoeit which 
usually done thre S rin I 
season and may be divid is lov 
I illir 
S i { third I 
P 20 
Thinning occurs two or three times 
luring a season and the average cost 
per feddan would be P. T. 15 
\s the cost of weedin s usuall 
ncluded in the cost of cultivating, the 
ost of removing worms and inspecting 
plants is substituted for the weeding 
ost and this averages approximately P 
T. 60 per feddan. 
Oversight and Interest 


The cost per te ddan of supervision dé 


pends upon the extent of the land and 
the ownership In th case of a s i] 
ultivator with from three t en 
teddans the owner acts as his own 
overseer, but as his time and labor 
would have corresponding money val 
ue it may be assumed that the charge 
would be the same as or I planta 
on and th t n pe 
feddan be p P. T. 100 
The st per feddan of interest on 
nvestment for machinery and the 1 
de n < Sat presents difficult 
I en Uy sma holdin he 
method o 4 S le and 
hin ns { ents 
do not te nt ] ulation. On 
the other hand on lar plant I 
is well Jumping stations and 
tive machinery are employed. Tal 
ng all things into consideration the 
nterest on investment and depreciation 
should exceed P. T. 15 per feddan 
Picking and Ginning 
The cost of pick ng per antar 
seed cotton, or the daily wages for pick 





ng an average of 50 Ibs. dailv hv 


i boy 
or woman at 3 or 4 piastres per day, is 
P. T. 170 

The cost of transportation to gin per 
antar of seed cotton depends entirely 


(Continued on pag 
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Cone Export «x Commission Company 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


61-63 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 








————— 


Southern Cottons 


Canton Flannels Ginghams Outing Flannels 
Chambrays Hickory Stripes Plaids 

Cheviots Indigo Drills Print Cloths 
Cottonades Indigo Shirtings Sheetings 
Denims Khakis Shirtings 
Domets Mottled Flannels Tickings 


FOR DOMESTIC AND EXPORT TRADE 
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SPENCER BORDEN, JR., Established 1872 


President and Treasurer 


JEFFERSON BORDEN, JR., 
Vice President Cc 
GEORGE O. LATHROP, ap acity 
Secretary 
E. GORDON THATCHER, 
Superintendent ‘ OQ, 000 Yards 
Daily 


Bleachers and Finishers of 
all Grades of White Cotton 
Fabrics. Piece Mercer- 
izing and Dyeing. Direct 
eee 


FALL RIVER BLEACHERIES 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
New York Office, 320 Broadway Telephone Franklin 3510 
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Buying Cotton on “Call” 





An Explanation of the System with an Account of Its Origin 
First Started in Liverpool 


By David E. 


ATION is one thing; legiti- 


business-merchandising and 


manutacturing is another. Speculation 
ha place in maintaining the balance 
be n supply and demand in all com- 
n markets Legitimate business 


maintains a separate and distinct plac¢ 
in world affairs. All conservative 


ness men will agree that the 


busi 
mixing of 





S] on and legitimate business is in 
\ it many attempt to differentiat« 

be nvestment and speculation and 
there course, a difference but just 
wl n investment ends and specula 
gins 18 a very pretty question 

wil | will not attempt at this time to 
determine. One fact is true, and that is 
that in the cotton business, which in 
lu the cotton merchant and the cot 
tol inufacturer, every possible factor 
ulatic ught to be eliminated. I 

k ba k over an experience ol 

twe years and see the wreckage, 
caused speculation, strewn along thi 
roadside between every mile post. You 
and have seen some apparent genius 
stride into the world’s arena; have seen 
the gilt of his armor and the flash of 
his sword as it clashed with this oppo 
nent and that, and have ultimately seen 
“thumbs down” from the spectators 
and an ignominious defeat. Some men 
feel that it is better to have lived and 
lost than never to have lived at all, but 
you and I who are still in the arena will 
agree that it is better t take our de 
feats and victories as they come, to 


make no display of our armor or of 


ourselves, and ti 


be still in fighting trim 


with the future before us. 
The “Put and Call” System 

There have been various methods d 
vised r the conduct of business with 
out speculatior \ number of years 
agi me oO! levised the plar ‘puts 
in s” on the New York Stock | 
chang By this means by the payment 

a moderate premium one was able t 
buy a “call” for so many shares of 
stock within a certain period of tim 


that is to if the market price of the 


say, 
stock was fifty, by paying one point, 
inst hi uld have the option of 
ma h seller of the ill 5 the 
1 numbe shares at ty any 
time within thirty davs the mark 
we! fifty o within the period he 
would t 1 the delivery of the stock 
at fifty, the premium of one point would 
itor y pay for the option and he 
V | have e point profit. On the 
othe: har 1, f the market went tf forty- 
eight there would be no obligation on 
his part take the stock and his total 
loss would be the one point paid for th 
option. On the other side, gh th 
system of “puts” he could secure the 
option of a sale of the stock in which he 
was interested and the operation would 


be the reverse of that “on call.” This 
system is wue on the New 
Exchange, though in a 


still in y 
York Stock 


somewhat limited way 


Call System Originated in Liverpool 


Several 


years ago a department was 
maintained on the Liverpool Cotton 
Exchange for the purchase and sale of 


future contracts on “ call,” the principle 


of which the 
*Of Cooper & 
Greenville, S. Cc 


i 
was practically same as 


Griffin, cotton merchants 


McCuen * 


that outlined above. The Liverpool fa- 
cilities were widely used by spot cotton 
firms, especially those doing business on 
the continent. European spinners, prior 
to 1914, had a great way of buying cot- 
ton for one, two, three, and sometimes 
far as five years ahead. The spot 
cotton merchant desired a hedge of some 
and he secured it through this 
method of trading, which aside 
the regular contract 

While I am on the subject of “call” 


as 


sort 
was 
irom 


cotton with reference to European 
spinners I should like to mention the 
fact that more queer contracts have 


b sold by spot cotton merchants to 
European spinners than have ever been 
dreamed of or attempted on this side of 
the water, although they were for 
\merican cotton and the principals, in 
many were American firms. For 
one Belgium spinner mentioned 
to me in Ghent once that he had bought 
cotton from a certain very reputable 
American house for five years ahead, 
the basis price for each year being so 
many points “on December” and while 
December was on the board for one 
year he bought it for four other years 
ahead based on contract prices which 
did not exist. He had the option of 
fixing the entire five years based on one 
December or of fixing each year as it 
came 


een 


cases, 


instance, 


around 

I saw contracts myself, in Italy, sold 
by Liverpool and American houses to 
Italian spinners at a fixed price, which 
fixed price stood provided the market 
up. If the market went down it 
automatically became a “call” contract. 
In other words, with December New 
York at twenty cents the sale was made 


went 


at five hundred on December, the: fixed 
price of which would be twenty-five 
ents. If December went to twenty-one 
cents the contract at the fixed price was 


both parties. If December 
nineteen cents the spinner had 
the right to call the contract and fix the 
at twenty-four cents. I had a very 
good friend in one of the large centers 
on this side who sold quite a bit of cot- 
ton on this basis and I asked him how 
he came out His reply was that 
he did not come out at all 


4 Contract Must Be Mutual 


binding on 


went t 


pric 


on it 


Various plans have been tried out on 
this side A Southern manufacturer 
1 me a few days ago that he bought 
during the year following the Sully 
year a thousand bales of cotton from a 
certain New York house at twenty-five 
n March, deliveries to cover a period 
f six months. There was no obligation 
on his part to take the cotton. He sim- 


ply bought the right to call it at the 
market and at the basis of twenty-five 
n March if he so desired. The market 
declined very rapidly and when he took 
up his option and fixed the price he did 
so withir the bottom of 
house 


ten points of 
the market. The 


spot lost very 
heavily on basis and its poor success 
probably accounts for the fact that the 
plan was abandoned. It must be per- 


fectly evident to every one that a con- 
tract to be perfect and successful must 
have two sides to it; that is to say, that 
there must be just as much obligation 
on the part of the buyer as on the part 
of the seller, that the buyer must have 
a method of hedging his purchases and 


that the seller must have the same, and 
that both parties must have an equal 
opportunity to profit by the operation. 
Problems Solved by “ Call” Plan 

I was talking a few days ago with a 
cotton merchant who claims to have 
originated the present “call” plan of 
buying cotton. He says it came about 
in this way: The demand for cotton 
goods and for cotton had been poor for 
a protracted period. More cotton was 
for sale than the trade was absorbing, 


and the “basis” (that is to say, the 
number of points “on futures”) was 
low. The manufacturer could not sell 


his goods but wanted to continue to run 
his mill. He did not want to speculate 
either on the cotton or the goods, and 
vet he wanted to buy the cotton and 
take advantage of the then low basis. 
It seems incredible to us today that 
there was any doubt as to what to do, 
but this cotton man scratched his head 
half the night and the next morning 
came the logical solution of the problem. 
The manufacturer wanted three thous- 
and bales. The cotton merchant would 
buy the three thousand bales, sell three 
thousand bales of March futures against 
the purchase, deliver the cotton to the 
manufacturer, invoice it to him at the 
basis price agreed upon, and when the 
manufacturer sold the goods made out 
of the cotton, fix the price by buying in 
all such proportion of the March 
futures as were necessary and adding 
the number of points “on” to the price 
of the contracts. The transaction was 
completed by the payment of whatever 
difference there was between the invoice 
price and the “called” price 

This was a great many years ago. 
Since that time millions upon millions 
of bales have been sold both in Europe 
and America on this basis without a 
question as to the contract and with 
satisfaction to all parties concerned. 
Sometimes in March, May or July the 
merchant sells to the manufacturer 
quantities of cotton “on call” for de- 
livery during October, November, De- 
cember, or December to June, or Jan- 
uary to July or, as has been done in a 
few cases, from January to December 
Sometimes the cotton is called after the 
cotton has been delivered as indicated 
above or the cotton is called before it is 


or 


‘ 


delivered, the merchant reversing the 
operation, buying futures in order to 
hedge his sale and as he buys in the 


spot cotton selling out the futures, thus 
placing futures against and 
spots against spots. The whole transac- 
aimed at an 
speculation. 


Objections to the Call Plan 


futures 


tion is elimination of 


The principal objectior advanced 
against the call plan is speculation—the 
very thing which it was devised to elim- 


nate. I known manufacturers 
who told me that they could not 
at night when they had a call contract 
their books. Fluctuations in the 
ontract market too much of a 
temptation and they felt that they must 
fix the price and forget it. They take 
the position that it is not only a tempta- 
tion to them to speculate on price but 
that the element of “ —that is to 
say, the number of points “on” is too 
much of a speculation for them. I never 
argue a call contract with a man who is 
opposed $O: 1%. 


have 


slee p 


upon 


were 


e ” 
basis, 


He has his reasons and 


he has experience behind him, but the 
answer to such arguments are so ob- 
vious that he must see them himself, 


although unwilling to admit it. 
Some of Its Advantages 
To begin with, if he is selling goods 
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and can sell them for a desired period, 
there is no necessity for a call contract, 
unless he wishes to speculate; that is to 
say, to stand open on his raw mat-rial 
and fix the price when the contract mar- 
ket declines. There is no answer to an 
operation of this kind. But if he can- 
not sell his goods the call contract does 
these things for him. It provides a cer 
tain quantity of cotton for a certain 
period of time, at a certain 
(points on); he receives the cotton, pays 
for it and it is his to all intents and 
purposes. Any time of the day or night 
in figuring on a price for goods he cai 
take the basis month, add to it the point 
on, plus his manufacturing cost and 
profit and know instantly the price 
which he should sell. 

Any one who has been in the business 
long enough must know that there ar 
times when it is difficult to buy th: 
exact quantity and shipment desired 
and it often happens that the manufac- 
turer does not care to ask for quota- 
tions, simply to make quotations. If he 
offers the goods and sells them he is 
in a position to fix the call price at any 
time during market hours of the Ex 
change simply by calling his broker or 
wiring direct to New York. Such a 
contract fixes for him the quality of 
the cotton he is to receive, not only the 
grade, but the staple as well, and dur- 
ing times like the present when “ qual- 
ity” is hard to secure, it is a very neces- 
sary thing for the manufacturer, as well 
as the broker, to know just what he is 
going to have to have in quantity and 
quality and make provision for it. 

Another element of certainty is 
finances. If he has five hundred bales 
or five thousand bales coming in each 
month by contract, he knows what to 
expect and arrangements must Be made 
for it. Another advantage is that he 
does not have to fix the price on his cot- 
ton until he sells his goods, and instance 


basis 


after instance has occurred where thx 
time of call has elapsed without the 
completion of the operation on the 


manufacturer’s part when the time for 
call has been extended by the simple 
means of switching the hedges to a 
more distant month, the small cost ot 
which made very little difference in the 
basis price. Still another advantage is 
in the simple adjustment of differences 
The price at which it is invoiced is one 
thing, the final fixed price is another 
and either the cotton merchant 
the manufacturer or the manufacturer 
owes the merchant and the writing of a 
check closes the difference. 

The origin and purpose of the call 
contract is to eliminate speculation and 
the present form of contract comes as 
near fulfillment of the purpose as 
conceivable. 

Some Queer Pranks of a “ Call” Contract 

A story went the rounds some tim 
ago of a manufacturer who, in th 
summer of 1920, bought 200 bales 
bollies at 1,900 points off December 
when December was thirty-three cents 
The market went down and the price 
was ordered fixed when December was 
thirteen cents. t 


owes 


The manufacturer took 
down twenty cents per pound; in other 
words, he got the 200 bales for nothing 
and was paid approximately $1,000 in 
cash. The story is not probable hut it 
was entirely possible. 

During the spring and summer of 
1914 business was good and a quantity 
of cotton was sold for delivery during 
October, November and December of 
that year; quite a number of these sales 
were “on call,” the basis ranging from 


(Continued on page 475) 















OT in a number of years has the 
yarn market displayed greater 
1 disparity between the prices 
asked by spinners and the figures 
which dealers have marketed yarn to 
consumer. It has been almost the 
iversal that spinners’ prices 
decidedly in advance of those at 
hich the dealer claimed it was possible 
do business with the yarn buyer. This 
as meant an unusual degree of purchas- 
g on the part of the dealer and the 
arrying of stocks of a considerably 
irger amount than ordinary in the dis- 
buting markets. The year started out 
a way to make this procedure a gen- 
al one, for there was every reason to 
xpect that prices would go up at the 
ening of 1921. This led dealers to 
iy for their account in the ex- 
tation of reaping a substantial profit. 
xpectations, however, were not real- 
l and many of these yarns were held 
long periods before it was possible 
r the dealer to secure that 
uld not net him a During 
ods of advance in raw cotton during 
year the dealer, however, has been 
active factor in direct purchases from 
mills with the result that the cur- 
nt quotations by spinners were sub- 
tantially above those at which yarn has 
en moved. 


rect ord 
ere 


own 


prices 


loss. 


Little Short Selling 

There have been comparatively few 
iods during the year, however, when 
policy of selling short has been pur- 
sued by the dealer. The incentive to this 
rse has been lacking and though one 
two periods proved the exception to 
rule, short selling has not been an 
portant factor during very much of 
period under review It has not 
a year of large profits to the spin- 
or to the dealer. Yarn has followed 
otton market very closely and dur- 
many months the spinner was not 
cularly long raw material be- 
se of lack of reason for buying. - The 
al advance which came as a result 
the bullish ginning report caught 
iny spinners unawares and they were 
obliged to buy cotton on a good deal 
her level than they had anticipated 

stimating their prices. 


of 


No Profit to Spinners 
iring the spring a weak market for 


n caused a soft market 


on yarns 
reports of sales at which there 
| have been no margin of profit 


constantly recurring. This reached 


point finally where spinners had 
backs to the wall and led to the 
on to accept no further business 


s the yarns could be turned out at 
ht or at least without further loss. 
ulations were said to be of form- 
size and advice to curtail was 
acted upon. Curtailment was 
larly apparent at this time among 
rn mills in and around the fine 
section centering in Gastonia, N. 
Many mills were closed down en- 
or running on very short time 
¢ February and March. At this 
business was largely confined to 
Pc ations on stork yarn and naturally 





Yarn Prices Follow Cotton Fluctuations Closely 





the buyer had the advantage. As a mat- 
ter of fact, with the exception of the 
short period of violent increases in cot- 
ton prices, it has been a buyer’s market 
throughout the year and even higher 
prices, obtained as a result of mourt- 
ing quotations on raw cotton, were still 
in the buyer’s favor as they did not 
represent a profit to the spinner, except 
in isolated instances. 


Export Yarn Trading Small 

Development of export business dur- 
ing the year has been disappointing. In 
fact, the existence of stocks originally 
bought for export, but which were never 
shipped, has acted as a depressing in- 
fluence on the entire market. A good 
many concerns with a considerable de- 
gree of irresponsibility were factors in 
developing this depressing influence, 
while the amount of yarn actually can- 
celled also added to the chaos of the sit- 
uation. The volume of China business 
which was of considerable importance 
immediately after the war has dwindled 
very materially and outside of knitting 
yarn bought largely for the use of ho 
siery mills in Hong Kong the totals of 
decidedly dis- 
the 
America 
business had 


export transactions wer¢ 
appointing. This was also true of 
shipment of South 
where a large volume of 
been developed but which 
economic conditions was not maintained 
While evidences are current that a 
newal of demand may eventually be 
noted from South American markets, yet 
the uncertainty of conditions 
there, as well as the present instability of 
prices here, do not augur for immediate 
resumption of trade. Considerable in 


yarns to 
because of 


re 


business 


terest was taken in a report of prof 
fered business from Roumania. The 
terms and specifications of this sug- 


gested order, however, were such that 
it was found impossible to consummate 
it and it finally slipped into 
after having caused considerable excite 
ment 


oblivion 


and discussion. 

Resisting Lower Prices 

Beginning with June spinners showed 
greater determination to efforts 
toward lower prices. Again curtailment 
was advised and this advice was 
or less accepted. While prices remained 
irregular, dealers found it impossible to 
operate at the wide range of quotations 
formerly available. There is, of course, 
always an opportunity to obtain different 


resist 


more 


prices from different mills, either b¢ 
cause of a difference in quality or a 
specific necessity on the part of ind 
vidual spinners to name either higher 
or lower figures. Nevertheless it would 
appear that the spread in yarn prices 


has not been as great during the latter 


part of the year, despite exceptions to 
this rule. 
Speculative Buying by Knitters 

Jeginning with August, prices began 
to show a material increase. The first 
week of that month weaving yarns were 
advanced 2 cents a pound and knitting 
yarns showed an increase of from 2 to 3 
cents. On the latter counts a basis of 
[ 22s cones was noted as 


24 cents for 


against a price of 16% cents before the 


war. This increase was brought about, 
of course, by the upward movement of 
raw material, but even at this 
spinners contended that their profits 
negligible. The increasing pric« 
level, however, brought certain knitters 
into the market and speculative pur- 
chases were more or less prominent 
Contracts placed at this time have had 
an effect ever since, for it has meant 
that the knitter has had varn on hand 
of sufficient quantity to operate a pro 
portion of his machinery, and in fact, 
all that it was possible to run under the 
existing demand for his merchandise 
These contracts continued until Septem- 
ber when prices got out of hand. The 
radical fluctuations in raw material put 
an effective quietus on operations until 
the high figure of September 28 when 
spot cotton reached the unwarranted 
f 21.55 cents. Then began a 
gradual decline with the cotton market 
falling off day by day as private re- 
ports and governmental figures began 
to show the inaccuracy of former esti- 
mates. 


figure 


were 


price ot 


Searcity of Good Cotton 

The difficulty of securing 
ton has been commented on repeatedly 
during the year by spinners and this 


rood cot- 


fact has brought about less of a spread 
than under ordinary conditions between 
yarn made from tinged cotton and that 
which is made stock 
The premiums on staples have been such 


from good white 
that combed yarn was advanced in many 


instances to an unusual degree but the 
Statistical position of combed yarn dur 
ing the year has for the most part been 
better than carded. It has been possi- 
ble to operate spinning mills on combed 
varns during the latter part of the year 
with freedom and without 
accumulations of character 
As this report is written the demand 


for 


comparative 
burdensom« 
combed, however, is unsatisfac- 


as 


tory as for carded yarn. While prices 
have been held with comparative firm- 
ness there is a disposition in certain 


quarters to advocate concessions for the 


purpose of keeping mills in operation 


and of reducing overhead 
Knitting Yarn Accumulations 
The 


yarns recorded cat 


knitting 
fall led Spl 


of business in 
ly in the 


volume 


. garded 


Spinners as a Rule Considerably Above Ideas of Dealers—Periods of Accumulation and Consequent Curtailment— 
Small Profits to Spinners the Rule—Little Short Selling—Year Starts With Fair Statistical Situation 
—Development of Yarn Business for Export Disappointing 


ners of these yarns to continue the oper- 
ation of plants, particularly 
yarns, after the demand had dropped 
that accumula 
tions became apparent and have not in 


on carded 


The consequence was 


all instances been liquidated to date 
This the knitter knows and in view of 
the comparatively small requirements 


necessary is not operating, except where 
he can find Naturally at 
the end of the year buyers are not in 
clined to operate as they do not care 
to increase the size of their inventories, 
yet where forward 
cured there has been noted a disposi 


concessions 


dating can be s¢ 


tion on the part of knitters to take yarn 
for delivery during the early months 
of this year and since the opening of 
the 
been 


considerable 
the 


vear 


additions have 
made to f 


volume of knitting 


varn business 


Deadlock on Prices 

The 
acteristic of many of the periods of the 
past Buyer and seller are dead 
locked on the price and have 
been so situated very often during the 
last twelve months. It is not believed 
that today there is in existence any 
large accumulation in the distributing 
markets. Naturally dealers used their 
best endeavors to get rid of any stocks 
they had on hand before taking inven- 
tory and 
Remember 


situation existing today is char 


year. 
Situation 


were more or less successful 
ng the experience of a year 
ago when large purchases were made by 
the dealer in the expectation of securing 
a profitable return on the investment the 
dealer has been conspicuous by his ab 
sence as a factor in operations with spin 
ners Consequently the 
rather more hopeful for a healthy mat 
ket actual and 
nearer to the spinner’s price than has 
been the for While the 
yarn consuming industries by 
means normal, yet their 
considerably 


outlook is 


based on requirements 


Case some time 


are no 
situation 1s ré 
as improved 
Stocks are liquidated to a degree and 
with the development of anything like 
normal demand there should be a re 
currence of operations on that 
should keep the spinning mills of this 


country in fair operation, once the buyer 


varn 


is convinced that prices are not to show 


continued irregularities 


Hesitating Advance in Fine Yarns 





Final Levels Above Those of First of Year, But Many Erratic 
Changes Noted 


HESITATING has been 


advance 


A 


the characteristic of fine combed 
peeler yarns as well as mercerized 
varns during 1921. Prices gradually 


moved upward from the low levels pre- 
vailing as the year opened, although the 
movement was at no time long 
tained. In. fact it was rather checked 
at intervals to such an extent that the 
gain was entirely lost, only to be re- 
covered and surpassed in the early fall, 


sus- 


following the report of the small cot- 
ton crop, but before the close of the 
year was subject to further recessions, 


although final prices were still above 
the levels prevailing at the first of the 
year. The advance was based entirely 
upon the short cotton crop, and more 


particularly the limited supply of good 
staple cotton required for the best high 
grade combed yarns, rather than a great 
pressing demand for that 
eventually the lack of real confidence 
based upon this situation caused prices 
to weaken under the strain. 

The year opened with 
condition throughout this branch of the 
but 
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goods, so 


a very quiet 


market. Inquiry was scattered, 
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zradually improved during January. 
\lercerizers appeared as fairly active 
uyers especially in the lower counts, as 
he finer numbers were apparently 

better supply. The demand for mer- 
erized yarns also appeared promising, 
vith specialties in the lead. Competi- 
on, however, tended to restrain prices 
rom advancing too sharply, with occa- 
sional stock lots in evidence as another 
factor. Demand for tire yarns was 
eported at a standstill with deliveries 
igainst old contracts still held up, which 
naturally tied up a large number of 
pindles because of the amount of busi- 
ness involved. Spinners endeavored to 
idvance prices because of the business 
booked, as well as the increased cost 

f cotton, but it was found difficult to 
secure these higher figures because of 

yw-priced offerings from various 
ources. Single combed yarns found 
only scattered inquiry, with prices here 
varying, without much relation to 
rices for the ply yarns. Underwear 
manufacturers were reported to be one 

f the main sources of interest. 

In February the situation was only 
little changed, but prices had lost much 
of their punch. Mercerizers were still 
uying 2-30s and 2-38s, with orders 
placed running up to April. ,Southern 
pinners appeared to have the advantage 
to a lower wage scale, and lower 

anufacturing costs, which naturally 
tended to give them a larger share of 
the business moving because of lower 
quotations. In the absence of any- 
thing like sustained buying, prices grad- 
ually weakened once more. Single 
arns were only fairly active, in small 
‘ts for quick delivery, with women’s 
light weight underwear especially ac- 
tive. In mercerized yarns, the hosiery 
manufacturers for a time showed a 
little more interest, but the business 
done was not sufficient to maintain the 
advanced prices. Most of the sales 
were made to upholstery goods mills, 
nfants’ hosiery and other specialties. 

Price Decline in Early Spring 

This situation resulted in a slight 
decline in prices in the early spring 
months when quiet conditions continued. 
\s a consequence, irregularities in quo- 
tations were noted on all sides, due to 
various conditions. Many mills were 
using various grades of stock, so that 
a wide range of quotations was offered. 
\Mercerizers were not such active 
buyers, as the demand for these yarns 

very much scattered and usually 
ind in small lots for filling-in pur- 


le 
aiso 


lie 
Lue 


is 


poses. The keen competition for busi- 
ness naturally led to still further re- 
ssions and in April and May the 
west points of the year were reached. 
These quiet conditions continued 
re or less during the early summer 
mths. Single yarns continued quiet 
th only a scattered call for light- 
ght underwear apparently in the 
id. Gray combed ply yarns were de- 
cidedly erratic in prices, with no 
parent relation between numbers, 


here one would be 
1 supply. Southern spinners contin- 
1 to the bulk of the limited 
siness done with mercerizers, because 
their advantage in costs of produc- 
n, and eastern mills which desired 
compete with them were forced to 
n at a loss or a very narrow margin 
profits. Certain of these southern 
were so well fixed with these 
that they found it difficult to 
maintain deliveries as rapidly as some 
rcerizers desired, with orders on 
ir books up to September. Tire 
ns continued to play an insignificant 
Pert, although hope was maintained 


in a more plenti- 


secure 


iS 
lers 


that this business would eventually 
velop favorably. 


firmer appearance because of 
taken chiefly 
not always easy to sec 
because the market was 
extent more or 
and 
ing plants appeared to be 


busy 


TEXTILE 


de- 


An Uncertain Advance 

prices gradually showing a 
business 
rizers, it was 
any advance, 
to a certain 
buyers’ market, 
many process- 
covered for 
present requirements, and were 
working on the yarns delivered. 
Business on mercerized yarns also was 
more or less infrequent, with quick de- 
liveries the rule. Competition tended 
to keep prices from advancing too rap- 


With 


from merce 
ure 


less a 


about mid-summer 


their 


idly, with frequent irregularities still 
in evidence, 
There was little alteration in this 
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once more the pace was set by southern 


spinners with their lower production 
costs, so that eastern mills were forced 
to follow them downward, suffering a 


loss or else reduced margins of profits. 
Little business was forthcoming on tire 
varns with old deliveries occasionally 
taken in. The lack of any demand for 
combed yarns for this tire trade, and the 
more general of carded yarns in 
these fabrics naturally played an impor- 
tant part, with necessarily depressing 
effect upon the combed yarn market 
all the year. The change carded 
yarns was quite radical in character 
and it was estimated that probably 
two-thirds of all the tire cloth yarns 
produced by the end of the year were 
carded. Of course the full effect of 
this will not be felt until old con 


use 


to 


and Combed Yarns 


—-—2-60s Combed Peeler Warps, Eastern 
—— Full 1% in. Strict Middling Delta Cot ton 


--=-- 18 


s Combed Peeler Cones, Eastern 
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(Cotton Quotations by St 


general aspect of the market until the 
close of August, when many factors 
who had previously discounted the 
Government cotton crop reports sud- 
denly were roused by the unusually 
low estimate announced. Finding them- 
selves unprotected as to their yarn 
supplies they at once began buying in 
large volume, and_ prices naturally 
responded by leaps and bounds. In 
July and the early part of August, 2-60s 
could be had around 78 to 85c., but in 
September these had advanced to $1.00 


and $1.65. Buyers for a time hesitated 
about following this sharp advance, 
but eventually a good volume of busi 
ness was taken which ran well up to 
close of the year. The limited supply 
of good staple cotton, and the high 
cost of this raw material necessarily 


played an important part in this upward 


movement. 


3y this time demand began to hesi- 
tate as buyers balked at the increasing 
prices for both mercerized and gray 
yarns. 


Erratic Prices Developed 

In November the single yarns showed 
a scattered demand for small lots and 
competition for business, assisted by the 
apparent presence of stock lots, served 
to develop erratic prices. Ply yarns 
endeavored to maintain their position 
because of further strength in staples, 
and the business for mercerizers, but 





ewart Bros. Cotton Co. 





tracts for tire yarns have been filled, 
and much of the carded yarn business is 
logically transferred from combed yarn 
to carded yarn mills. 
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showed 
a continued 
Single 


the situation 
other than 
movement. 


By December 
little change 
downward 
were very quiet a 
interest, that prices developed still 
further weakness with a keen competi- 


yarns 


with only scattered 


so 


tion for business from those mills with 
a large production to sell, as well as 
offerings of stock lots. Ply yarns also 
showed further recessions, due to stock 
lots and liquidations of surplus yarns. 

The year, therefore, closed with the 
trade in a peculiar position—on the one 


side faced by a greatly depleted supply 


of good staple cotton required for high 


grade combed peeler yarns, and this 
held at high prices; on the other, a lack 
of any real sustained demand for either 
the gray yarns or processed, served to 
offset the strong position of the raw 
material market, so that prices were 
necessarily unable to maintain the levels 


they apparently should reach. However, 


the trade regards the future with con-' 
siderable optimism as to the volume of 
business to be done. Retailers and job 


bers, it 1s declared, have not an over- 
abundant supply of goods on_ their 
shelves. for spring business, so that of 
necessity orders of some character must 
come to the mills. Just how great will 
be the volume of this business it is 
hardly possible to state, but many an- 
ticipate more or less conservative oper- 
ations for the immediate future until 
prices show their stability due to the 


old law of supply and demand. 


AVERAGE COMBED PEELER PRICES 


DURING 1921 
2-40s 2-60s 2-80s 
January (1921) .65-.70 75- .80 1.00-1.05 
February 65-.70 80- .85 1.00-1.10 
March 60-.65 .75- .80 1.00-1.05 
April . -.60 70- .75 90-1.00 
May ‘ 57-.60 -70- .75 .95-1.00 
June 60-.63 -78- .80 1.00-1.10 
July 60-.62 -78- .80 1.00-1.10 
August 60-.62 80- .85 1.05-1.10 
September .75-.85 1.00-1.05 1.25-1.40 
October 85-.90 1.10-1.15 1.40-1.50 
November 80-.85 1.10-1.15 1.40-1.45 
December 75-.85 1.00-1.10 1.35-1.45 
AVERAGE MERCERIZED YARN PRICES 
DURING 1921 
2-40s 2-60s 2-80s 
January(1921) .90-1.05 1.05-1.10 1.35-1.40 
February 90-1.05 1.05-1.10 1 35-1.40 
March -80- .85 .95-1.00 1.22-1.27 
April -78- .85 98-1.05 1.22-1.30 
May 78- .85 98-1.05 1,22-1.30 
June -82- .85 1.00-1.05 1.28-1.35 
July 82- 85 1.00-1.05 1.28-1.35 
August 90- .95 1.10-1.15 1.30-1.45 
September 1.05-1.10 1.30-1.35 1.63-1.80 
October 1.10-1.20 1.40-1.50 1.85-1.95 
November 1.08-1.10 1.38-1.45 1.75-1.82 
December 1.00-1.05 1.25-1.30 1.70-1.75 


Sharp Fluctuation in Raw Cotton 


Market Has 5! Cent Decline from Start, 


of 1114 


Cents and 


HILE the year ok 1921 has been 
one of undeniably great progress 
in the processes of reconstruction and 
ncreasing distribution, it has also been 


one of many disappointments in the cot- 


+ 


ton trade At times optimism has run 
high, but bullish expectations have nevet 
been quite realized, and the beginning 
of the new year finds the trade looking 
forward to the new crop start for fresh 
inspiration. The feeling in this con- 
nection, however, is that larger crops 
are necessary. And while there are dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the price 
level necessary to promote an efficient 
ight against the boll weevil and en- 
courage adequate production, there is 


rcurrent of confidence 
prosperity, and a gradual 
of trade culminating in 
reat activity 

of the 
feeling in 


still a strong unde 
: 
in ultimate 
expansion 
period of g 
At the beginning 
was cheerful 


a 


year, there 


a the market 


a Mid-Y 


a 5 Cent Reaction 


sar Advance 


based on an improving demand for cot- 
ton but after selling around the 
16-cent level early in January, the 
ket soon began to Trade 
developed 
while the 
evidently weighed 
which was under 
until the 
broke below 
July deliveries 


goods, 
mar- 
work lower 
than expected, 
a big surplus supply 
the market, 


le ss stead» 


less rapidly 
weight of 
against 
more 
New York contracu 
the ll-cent level 
selling at 10.45 in 
Selling then became active, 
that the surplus supply or 
carryover of old crop cotton had been 
absorbed by the trade or interests who 
were strong enough to carry it further 
forward, and the market was very 
during the summer and 
owing to unfavorable 
pects, and returning confidence in a 
gradually increasing volume of trade 
demand. These influences proved strong 
enough to send prices up to approxi- 


or 
pressure 
market 
with 
June. 
showing 


less 


firm 
autumn, 
cr¢ »p pre S- 


early 
new 
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iately the 22-cent level early in Septem- 
sr, but the crop estimates issued dur- 


1g the early autumn proved far under 


1e mark, and the market since then has 
irked back to about the 16-cent level 
ain with contracts for May delivery 
w fluctuating between the 16 and 17- 
nt levels. In other words, since the 
ginning of January, 1921, the market 
is had a decline of approximately 5% 
nts per pound, a mid-year advance of 
actically 1144 cents per pound, and 


n end-year reaction of about 5 cents 


r pound. 
Stronger Statistical Position 
Statistically the position of cotton has 


trengthened materially as a result of 
he small crop grown in 1921. Domestic 


msumption for the first five months 

this season has been at the rate of 
596,787 bales for the season, while 
<ports for the same period have been 

the rate of 7,460,074 bales. Com- 
ired with the crop of 8,340,000 bales 
nt or a total supply of perhaps 9,225.,- 
1) bales including linters, the city crop 
nd importations, this rate of distribu- 
in would indicate a reduction of about 


1 800,000 bales in .the carryover by the 


nd of next July. This would mean be- 
nning the new season with a very 
oderate supply of cotton on hand in 


this country, a prospect which has nat- 


rally emphasized the necessity for a 
uch larger crop next season, consid- 
ring the trend of trade toward normal. 
\s a matter of fact, the total of home 
nsumption and exports from now 
ntil the end of the season is not likely 
maintain the pace set during the first 
ve months. There is a possibility, per- 
ips, that domestic consumption will 


hold fairly well up to the promise. Ex- 


ts are more likely to be relatively 
hter, as very little fresh buying has 
en reported since the middle of last 
ictober. On the whole, consequently, 
would hardly seem conservative to 
stimate domestic consumption, includ- 
¢ linters, at above 6,500,000, (compar- 
with an average of 7,157,000 for the 
ur war years) or the exports at above 
100,000 bales. In anv case, however, the 
spects are certainly for a very sub- 
intial reduction in the surplus supply, 
d the figures of the Census Bureau on 
pply and distribution up to January 
indicate that available supplies of 
t cotton held in the United States, 
luding mill stocks, were about 3 mil- 
n bales less than they were at the 
rinning of 1921. There has also been 
shortage of crops in other countries, 
hich has reacted favorably upon the 
itistical outlook, but by the end of 
» year it was felt that the anticipated 
engthening of the statistical position 
s a result of small yields, had been 
etty well reflected in the world’s mar- 
ts and that the most important factor 
a broader view of values would be 
shaping up of American crop pros- 
ts next Spring. 
Larger Acreage Expected 
At least two of the d‘sappointments 
stained by bullishly disposed operators 
cotton during the year, were con- 
ted with the present American crop. 
the first place, it has developed that 
acreage planted was very substan- 
lly under-estimated at the end of last 
ne, and small as the crop is actually 
ving to be, it is found that the yield 
acre was also under-estimated in the 
p indication as of September 25. 
the latter connection, it may be re- 
led that the end-September estimate 
ced the yield at 118 pounds to the 
with average conditions for the 
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balance of the season. The estimate of 
December 1 raised the indicated yield 
per acre to 126 pounds. This was partly 
responsible for the increase in the crop 
estimate from the end-September indi- 
cation of 6,537,000 bales to the Decem- 
ber report of 8,340,000. The rest of 
the discrepancy was accounted for by 
the fact that the indicated end-Septem- 
ber yield per acre was applied to an 
under-estimate of the acreage, for in- 
stead of 26,519,000 acres planted as 
reported at the end of June, there were 
31,427,000 acres picked, although 2.8 per 
cent. of the acreage actually planted was 
abandoned. This would indicate that 
instead of planting only 26,519,000 acres 
or a decrease of 28.4 per cent. as com- 
pared with the previous year, the South 


better market than cotton itself, the 
price is now higher than it was at plant- 
ing time last vear, and the South, pre- 
sumably, is carrying a smaller supply 
on hand. These are features which 
many think point to an increase in acre- 
age next Spring, but there are conflict- 
ing influences and it will probably be 
another month or two before there is 
any real crystalization of sentiment as 
to the probable area. 
The Boll Weevil Handicap 

There can be no doubt that the crop 
suffered severely last year through the 
more intensive and widespread infesta- 
tion of boll weevil. Aside from that, 
weather conditions were not favorable, 
however, and it is by no means sure 
that all the factors responsible for the 
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actually planted 32,332,000 bales. The 
accuracy of these revised acreage fig 
ures has been questioned in the South, 


and perhaps one should not take year- 
to-year estimates too seriously except as 
affording a basis for comparisons. But 
if under the conditions prevailing dur- 
ing the late Winter and Spring of 1921, 
southern planters reduced their acreage 
no more than indicated by the Govern 
ment’s revised figures, it is a question 
whether they have fully arrived at the 
point of controlling their production, 
which was one of the p1 
the advancing markets of the Summer 
and early Autumn. A year ago at this 
time and during the early Spring, every 


positions on 


thing seemed to be against the planting 
of cotton. There was a strong cam 
paign for a reduction of 30 per cent. it 
the acreage; the price of cotton on th 
first of March, 1921, was pared 
with grain; bankers were said to le 
using their influence by showing unwill 
ingness to finance large crop prepara 
tions; and nearly all private as well as 


official acreage reports of last Spring ar 
early Summer pointed to a vei 
reduction. This year, crops which 
might be substituted for cotton have n 


sharp 


YEAR IN 
January: 1921. 1920 1919 1918. 
He walwes 16.53-13.80 


In sight for month..... ‘ 1,2 3 1,666,446 1,422,114 1,295,025 
Ginned to January 1..... . 11,554,648 10,008,920 10,773,863 10,434,852 
| Ginned to January 16..... oie 12,014,742 10,307,120 11,048,652 10,570,733 


14.59-11.25 
793,739 


12.83-11.12 
589,856 
13,270,970 


April: 
| May contracts, New York... 12.31-11.30 42.60-39.60 28.90-25.00 3$4.50-25.00 
| In sight for month......... 607,218 551,735 520,220 465,177 
May: 
| May contracts, New York. «++ 12.98-12.02 42.98-38.80 31.00-27.68 27.18-25.10 
In sight for month........ — 845,725 313,187 576,736 413,156 
| June: 
| July contracts, New York 12.97-10.45 38.90-35.25 34.40-28.55 Pas 
In sight for month..... 659,900 240,228 663,980 393,099 
June condition ............. 66.0 62.4 75.6 82.3 
July | 
July contracts, New York ‘ 12.52-11.30 43.75-38.00 35.95-32.93 28.45-24.38 | 
In sight for month..... pee e site 607,788 229,127 570,994 418,883 | 
July condition ‘ 69.2 70.7 70.0 85.8 
Acreage estimated ......... 26,519,000 5,504,000 35,135,000 37,207,000 


| 
October contracts, New York 16.63-12.69 32.65-25.68 35.50-29.75 35.70-24.80 | 
In sight for month. . , 594,056 293,001 265,724 306,104 | 
August condition 64.7 74.1 67.1 73.6 | 
| Commercial crop . ; 11,175,409 12,252,237 11,640,000 11,907,000 | 
| Visible and season, American 4,112,651 2,953,882 3,177,000 1,932,000 


October contracts, New York 21.50-15.97 29.60-23.45 


In sight for month.. 1,192,501 824,694 613,553 1,016,526 
September condition 49.3 67.5 61.4 55.7 | 
Ginned to September 1 486,056 350,844 138,993 1,038,087 
Ginned to September 26 2,923,127 2,253,444 1,837,708 3,773,812 


21.95-17.93 
In sight for month 1,940,841 


5,500,587 


18.50-16.15 
1,778,153 
6,650,790 
76,364 


19.06-16.80 
1,397,587 
7,644,206 
7,793,332 
8,340,000 


FIGURES 






35.65-33.55 27.50-20.00 31.58-29.35 





35.32-31.50 
1,067,443 


22.92-19.50 31.39-29.25 
783,959 $21,137 


$3.23-32.37 | 
791,462 
11,248,242 


39.80-34.60 
804,322 
11,325,532 


25.26-21.75 
614,203 
11,906,480 


32.60-27.95 37.25-31.20 


22.90-17.80 37.00-30.60 33.90-28.05 
1,703,884 1,771,055 1,640,896 | 
42.2 59.1 54.4 54.4 | 


5,761,842 6,818,628 
22.70-14.86 
1,782,211 
7,615,911 
8,923,474 


38.50-35.00 29.70-26.00 
2,161,232 1,613,091 
6,312,301 7,778,899 
7,608,026 8,706,970 


16.45-13.85 


40.00-35.95 $2.00-25.70 
1,593,800 


2,070,445 1,640,000 
10,144,921 8,849,471 9,565,699 
10,878,265 9,402,520 10,252,402 
12,987,000 11,039,000 11,700,000 


very small yield of 1921 will be opera- 
tive next Spring and Summe1 Up t 
the first of January, rainfall had been 
deficient in the Southwest, but fairly 
liberal in the Eastern helt. This de- 
ficiency may be made up by late Win 
ter or early Spring rains in Texas. And 
up to the end of the old year, the South 
had a comparatively mild winter, in 
piring apprehensions of very serious 
oll weevil damage again next Summer 
As in the case of rainfall, there may 
still be a cold snap of sufficient intensity 
to modify the situation to some extent 
and kill hibernating weevil 3ut what- 
ever may happen along such lines, the 
spread of the weevil can hardly be re- 
garded otherwise than as an obstacle to 


cheap cotton. A successful fight against 


the weevil entails increased expense of 
oduction and, of course, if such a 
ht is not waged, it means highet 
prices through inadequate supplies 
\noth menace has also arisen, or at 
least received  additiona emphasis 


a 
’ 
through the discovery of the pink boll 


worm in some of the largest producing 
sections of 


.exas. Prompt and ener 


getic measures have been adopted to 


prevent its further spread, and non-pro- 
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ducing zones have been established in 
parts of Collin, Grayson, Ellis and Lib- 
erty counties. According to the exper- 
ience of Federal authorities in Louis- 
iana, such zones as these will eradicate 
the pest, but the question is whether all 
centers of infestation have been located 
The acreage involved in the prohibition 
of growing in the Southwest, has not 
been definitely given, but it can hardly 
be large enough to count for very much 
in the total crop under normal growing 
conditions. The following tables will 
show the end-September crop. indica- 
tions for the last five years, compared 
with the December estimates, and the 
actual ginnings for the respective years 
in bales of 500-lbs.; also the end-June 
estimate of cotton acreage planted com- 
pared with the revised estimate of the 
area planted, final estimates of the 
area picked and the average yield per 
acre, 

End-Sept 


Indication 


December 
Estimate 


Actual 
Ginned 


1917-18 12,047,000 10,949,000 11,302,375 
1918-19 11,818,000 11,700,000 12,040,532 
1919-20 10,696,000 11,030,000 11,420,763 
1920-21 12,123,000 12,937,000 13,489,603 
1921-22 6,537,000 8,340,000 ee 
Yield 
End-June Revised Acreage per 


Acreage Estimate Pickage Acre 
1917-18.34.600,000 34,925,000 33,841,000 159.7 
1918-19.37,073,000 37,207,000 36,008,000 159.6 
1919-20.33,960,000 35,133,000 566,000 161.5 
1920-21.35,504,000 37,043,000 35,877,000 178.4 
1921-22.26,519,000 ©32,322,000 *31,427,000°126.0 

















*Based on Government's report of Dec 
12, 1921 


World’s Crop Short 

Estimates of the world’s crop as pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture 
in bales of 500 lbs. gross, or 478 Ibs. net 
weight, are very closely in line with ad- 
viees received from other sources, and 
indicate that the world’s cotton crops 
for 1921 will fall about 5 million bales 
short of the total yields in 1920 and 9 
million short of the crops of 1914. The 
following table will show these figures 





for the different countries and the 
totals: 
(Bales of 478 pounds net) 
1921 1920 1914 

I S. -- 8,340,000 13,440,000 16,135,000 
Mexico j 165,000 205,000 130,000 
Brazil 560,000 431,000 460,000 
Peru . ao 146,000° 157,000 107,000 
Argentina 26,000 16,000 4,000 
Br. India 3,623,000¢ 2,845,000 4,167,000 
Jap &. Kor. 120,000 195,000 28,000 
China 1,650,000 1,868,000 784,000 
Russia . 50,000 90,000 1,309,000 
Br. Africa 75,000 81,000 54,000 
Egypt 684,000 1,251,000 1,337,000 
Australia 4,000 1,000 al 
All others 150,000 160,000 150,000 

Total 15,593,000f 20,650,000 24,675,000 


* Estimate received by cable December 10, 
1921. +Third official forecast, December 15, 
1921, received by cable from the Indian Gov- 
ernment by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates December 21, 1921. tEstimates 
based on the best information available at 
this time Figures subject to modification 
from later reports. 
Consumption and Exports 

Three seasons have now ended since 
the signing of the Armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918. During these three seasons, 
domestic consumption of lint, linters 
and imported cotton has averaged 6,131,- 
674 bales compared with an average of 
7,157,817 for the four war years and an 
average of 5,435,906 for the last four 
vears preceding the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. 

Of course, domestic consumption dur- 
the the period of the war was swollen 
naterially by the production of coarse 
roods and the greatly increased use of 
linters. In the record season of 1917-18, 
for instance, the domestic consumption 

7,685,324 bales, included over a mil- 
lion bales of linters. In 


f 


view of these 
gures, it would appear that this season’s 
ndicated consumption of about 6,500,000 
bales on the basis of actnal returns for 


five months, should be regarded as a 
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‘ry fair record, and however opti- 
uistically the trade may approach the 
uestion of requirements for the sea- 
mn beginning next August, no very ma- 
rial increase can be expected as com- 
ired with the amount now estimated 
or the present trade year. 
The following table has been com- 
led in order to show the distribution 
f cotton through domestic consumption 
nd exports from this country, and the 
upplies, for a period of four years be- 
ore the war, the four seasons during 
the war, and the period since the Armis- 
ce. In this table, the crop given is the 
amount ginned plus the linters and the 
ty crop or repacks, while imports are 
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August, our total home consumption 
combined with exports and cotton de- 
stroyed by fire or otherwise, has been 
162,250,000 bales; while during the same 
period production in this country includ- 
ing linters and repacks, and imports have 
aggregated 163,590,000—a surplus in 
supply over distribution for the 12 years 
of about 1,340,000 bales. 

The severe decline in the price during 
the first half of the year and the obvious 
need of assistance in carrying forward 
the big surplus of previous crops, re- 
sulted in a revival of the War Finance 
Corporation, which has made liberal 
advances on cotton for export or held 
for export since the beginning of last 



























iven separately: Summer. These operations probably 
BEFORE THE WAR 
House De- Total Total 

Season Consumption Exports stroyed Distribution Crop Imports 
-11 . 4,704,978 7,781,414 12,000 12,498,392 12,602,192 231,191 
11-12 : 10,687,758 70,000 16,1 16,291,927 222,991 
2-13 8,800,966 40,000 14,627 : 5,460 
14 8,914,839 45,000 14,844,572 646 

4 years ‘ “ 21,743,624 36,184,977 167,000 58,089,599 57,745,832 945 

rage ‘e ° 5,435,906 9,046,244 41,750 14,522,399 14,436,458 236 

DURING THE WAR 
914-15. 6,009,207 8,544,563 35,000 14,588,770 17.002.617 363.595 
»- 16 6,191,110 100,000 13,569,639 12,227,010 420,995 
16-17 5,739,009 35,000 13,397,216 12 3,316 288,486 
7-18 4,476,124 25,000 12,186,453 12,685,345 217,000 
4 years 28,631,267 24,950,806 195,000 53, 1,290,076 
rage 7,157,817 6,237,701 48,750 13, 322,519 
SINCE THE ARMISTICE 

18-19 .- 6,223,837 5,663,920 55,000 11,941,757 13,011,133 197,201 
419-20 6,762,207 6,598,347 95,000 13,455,554 12,179,773 689,911 
920-21 . : . 5,408,979 5,796,107 235,000 11,440, 086 13,887,307 210,606 
f° OMICS... ss 0.bs bods 18,395,023 18,058,374 385,000 36,837,397 39,078,213 1,097,718 
erage oe 6,131,674 6,019,458 128,333 12,279,132 13,026,071 332,572 
stimates for 1921-22. 6,500,000 7,000,000 40,000 13,540,000 8,950,000 275,000 
Totals 12 seasons. .75,269,914 86,194,157 787,000 162,251,071 159,982,333 3,608,082 


It will be noted from the above that 
unless home consumption and exports 
r the present season are over-esti- 
ated, the beginning of next season will 
tind the statistical position back to 
thin 1,500,000 bales of what it was 
t the beginning of 1910-11. At any rate 
the figures indicate that for the twelve 
seasons ending with the first of next 


contributed considerably toward reliev- 
ing the market of spot pressure during 
the Summer and early Autumn, beside 
inspiring a certain amount of confidence 
among other holders. As an _ emer: 
gency proposition, these operations will 
doubtless disappear with the extraordi- 
nary surplus, and the gradual revival 
of consuming requirements. 


Year in Extra Staple Cottons 





Trying Period Closed with Statistical Position Showing Some 
Improvement 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


S POT cotton values when at the best 
during the year were more than 
uble the lowest figure touched. Reac- 
ns cancelled approximately one-third 
the gross gain. Middling cotton on 
n. 1 was quoted here at 18.50 cents, 
ainst 14.00 cents the previous year 
1 40.50 cents the year before. The 
e at Dallas, Texas, was 18.20 cents, 
iinst 12.10 the previous year and 41.90 
ts the year before. Middling at 10 
rkets averaged 18.36 against 13.37 the 
The highest price men- 
ed as having been paid for staples, 
Memphis territory, was 45 cents. 
le the market was on the rocks 
in the year an English buyer made 
investment purchase of cotton at 
cents a pound, and allowed him- 
to be quoted to the effect that in 
vear previous he had paid 70 cents 
cotton that it was a match for in 
ry way. 


ous year. 


he quoted value of middling cotton 
pped below 10 cents at many south- 
centers; a few small lots of mid- 
ig sold on the Memphis market at 
es around nine cents a pound. Non- 
ript cotton sold at a price as low 
3144 cents a pound. Ina recent state- 
nt issued by the Staple Cotton Co- 
rative Association it was stated that 


the first 40,000 bales sold by the asso- 
ciation netted the grower 35% cents a 
pound. Average prices of middling 
cottonseof upland grades at Memphis 
during previous years were as follows: 
15.15 cents, 1920-21; 39.26 cents, 1919- 
20; 28.97 cents, 1918-19; 30.63 cents, 
1917-18; 19.33 cents, 1916-17; 12.00 
cents, 1915-16; 7.82 cents, 1914-15; and 
13.40 cents, 1913-14. 

The year is easily separable into well 
defined periods. There was a_ spurt 
of buying lasting through January. Feb- 
ruary to July was a period of dullness 


of varying intensity and oi sagging 
values, which was most pronounced 
during the British coal strike from 


April to July. Beginning about August 
1, but gaining littlke momentum before 
the last of August, there followed a 
period of activity and advancing prices 
until the middle of October, since which 
time the market has been irregular, but 
generally hesitant, at declining values. 
Narrowing of Difference 

One of the outstanding price facts 
was the narrowing of difference so that 
both discount and premium cottons 
were brought to something like parity 
with basis, middling. Early in the year 
it was noted that the low grade “off” 
differences were about as large with 
middling quoted at 14 cents as they 








were when middling was quoted at 40 
cents. Differences have narrowed until 
they are now regarded as fairly repre- 
sentative of intrinsic values. 

It was not until government estimates 
gave rise to the fear that the crop would 
fall below 7,000,000 bales that demand 
became energetic and prices reached the 
peak. Low grades, which during the 
grade scarcity of the year or two before, 
had accumulated and were hard sale at 
any price, suddenly became wanted, and 
large stocks were moved. The enlarged 
demand for low grades was accounted 
for, in the opinion of the local trade, 


ame 1921 


ome a 





SFMAMJIJS ASONOD 


Price of Middling 
Cotton at Memphis 


Average Weekly 
Full 11%-Inch 
1920 and 1921 


by reason of the readjustment of 
spindles during the period of idleness 
just preceding, improving financial con- 
ditions in Japan, to some extent in- 
creased demand from China and easier 
labor conditions. 

At one time there was much talk of 
25 and 30-cent cotton, and middling cot- 
ton actually sold as high as 23 cents a 
pound, but such notions were knocked 
into a cocked hat by ginning returns, 
which as early as the middle of October, 
convinced all but the most inveterate 
that the Government and most of the 
private agencies had _ under-estimated 
the crop fully 1,000,000 bales. That 
part of the advance in values which was 
not sustained was of rather doubtful 
value to southern interests as a whole 
It enabled portions of Texas to sell its 
new crop, enabled speculative interests, 
which had acquired distress cotton at 
very low values to collect prohts, and 
enabled bankers, factors and merchants 
to obtain a amount of 
liquidation; but it was productive of 


( onside rable 


over-optimism resulting in attempts at 
expansion. The country merchant was 
particularly hard hit, because he bought 
cotton freely, or contracted with his 
customers for cotton upon the assump- 
tion that the crop would not amount to 
more than 6,500,000 bales, whereas it is 
now known that it may be nearly 2,000, 
000 bales in excess of that figure. 
Error in Estimates 
Leaving out of account the Govern- 
ment’s explanation that it under-esti- 
mated the acreage, its error as to yield 
is not particularly surprising. There is 
always a tendency to over-estimate a 
good crop and to under-estimate a poor 
one, an unconscious exaggeration, that 
is not confined to cotton crop corre- 
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spondents, a quite common human char- 
acteristic. Some correspondents also 
have a mistaken idea that acreage, in 
comparison with former years, should 
be a component in estimating condi- 
tions; there was boll weevil damage to 
bolls which being concealed could not 
be accurately estimated; the fields were 
picked clean of cotton, 
perhaps never before 


something that 
happened in the 
history of cotton growing, certainly not 
within recent years—that of itself may 


account for not less than half a million 


bales. It is a fact also that an unusually 

large amount of cotton was brought 

over in the seed from the year before 
Most of the state of Texas and large 


Oklahoma were unfavorably 


affected by drought or droughty ten 


areas 1n 


ency, during midsummet By far the 
chief unfavorable factor was boll wee 
vils. Without boll weevils every condi- 


tion, including the weather, pointed to 
a vield much above the average per 
acre, except in the Carolinas and 
Georgia, where lack of means to put 
chase fertilzer was handicay An 
average vieid on tl acreage as rst 
estimated by the Government would 
have approximated 10,000,000 — bales 


The appearance of pink boll worm in 
the highly 


ot Texas was not noted until late in the 


productive central counties 
Pink boll worm probably had 
very little to do with reducing the size 
of the crop, although it may become an 
important factor in the future 

On the whole the crop got away to 


season, 


a poor start, but recovered in response 
to a favorable turn of the weather, and 
at one time was of distinctly brilliant 
promise except in the Atlantics. Boll 
weevils became active and very destruc 
reached 1 Stage 


i 88 
ii 


where it was susceptible to bi 


tive when the crop 
weey | 
damage. 
Effect of Boll Weevil 

Boll weevils, owing to the mild 
Winter, emerged almost by the time the 
seed were sprouted, and by the time 
blooms appeared were present in great 
numbers. 


The area of infestation was 


never before so great, nor infestation 
so heavy; notwithstanding the character 
and extent of the infestation, damage 
was extremely spotted, which may ac 
count in a way for some of the over 
Early plant 
ings fared best; late plantings produced 


estimates of crop damage 
almost nothing. Insufficient use of fer 
tilizer was felt by all sections in which 
commercial fertilizer is used In the 
Carolinas and Georgia the handicap pre 
vented the crop from being pushed 
becaus¢ of 


rapidly, an important factor 
the prolonged exposur¢ to boll weevil 
attack, aside from impoverishment ot 


the plant 


Carry-Over at Memphis 


The carry-over at Memphis amounted 
to 255,927 bales, against 258,608 bales at 
July 31, 1920. Most of the desirable 
cotton carried over was contained in 


crop lots which were withheld from th 
market until basis reached 20 cents. The 
carry-over at this point was quite in line 
with the world carry-over of 9,194,000 
bales, including 665,000 bales of 1 


announced by Col. Henry G. Hester. 


nters, 


Low grades which largely predomi- 
nated in stocks have been 
moved out to a very large extent, but 
the stocks here still include a 
supply of nearly every grade and char- 
acter of cotton usually handled on this 
market. The banking practice which 
treated a bale of cotton as simply a 
bale of cotton for collateral purchases, 
weight or grade, was 


southern 


V¢ ry good 


regardless of 
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Buyers are demanding fabrics of finer quality. If you are not satisfied with 
the quality of your fabrics, you can undoubtedly improve it by using our 
high quality Combed Yarns 
So confident are we in the superiority of our varns that we are perfectly 
willing to have them “ speak for themselves.” Let us send you samples so |: 
that vou can make your own comparisons |: 
| . 
. - 1 on re representative | 
: lhe exigencies of the past seven years have had no effect on the quality E.G. HARPER 
|= York On ‘ of our yarns. They have always maintained a high uniform standard. We saad da pla | 
reas l| direct to the consumer. Representative 
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irgely responsible for the accumula- 
on of low grades. That banking prac- 
ce was abandoned July 1, and satisfac- 
ry evidence of the grade of collateral 
tton is now required. A bonded ware- 
suse section has been added by the 
{femphis Terminal Corporation. 
Financial Situation 
The banking situation shows a great 
et improvement for the year, although 
is not as satisfactory now as it prom- 
ed to be two or three months ago. 
he disappointment is due, of course, to 
clining prices, but more especially to 
alling off of demand. Although the 
tuation in that respect is much better 
1an it was a year ago, it is becoming 
ery difficult to sell cotton, particularly 
e high grade extra staples. 
There have been many failures of 
small banks, and some business failures 
vithout seriously shaking confidence. 
armers, merchants and bankers were 
| pretty heavily in debt when the year 
tarted, and while these debts have not 
en liquidated to the extent that at 
ne time seemed possible economy in 
ducing the crop, which many feared, 
hen it was planted, would sell for not 
ore than 10 cents a pound, and the 
ipid rate at which cotton was mar- 
ted during the fall months, have ma- 
rially lightened the burden. 
Considering commodity values gen- 
ally, it is probable that no crop ever 
efore was produced at such small cash 
itlay. It was not unusual for a land- 





owner, or merchant to ration supplies 


out to tenants at a rate of not more 
than $1 per acre, per month. 

Weather conditions were usually 
favorable for production of food and 
feedstuffs, and while farmers 
were unprepared to take care of what 
they produced, the South as a whole 
was never before so well supplied with 
such items. Some farmers are already 
writing checks for hay and corn and 
meat, but they are the exception, rather 
than the rule. That means that the 
crop in 1922 will be produced at small 
cash outlay and limited credit require- 
ments. Before July 1 bankers warned 
their customers that after that date they 
would extend no credit for the purchase 
of feedstuffs. 

The serious. situation financially 
which resulted from the land craze 
when cotton was selling at 40 cents a 
pound is hardly less complicated than it 
was a year ago. Compromise would 
probably have been more often resorted 
to for relief, but for the operation of 
income tax requirements, which is keep- 
ing matters in abeyance. 

Generally speaking the condition of 
country districts is much better than 
that of the cities, which is the very re- 
verse of the situation as it existed last 
year. There is not much money in the 
country districts but plenty of food 
and feedstuffs. Last year the situation 
in this respect was deplorable, but was 
mitigated by a mild Winter 


some 


Cotton Wastes Have Poor Year 





Karly Uncertainty Removed by Fall in Cotton—Year Ends 
Quietly on Higher Level 


rT HE year 1921 for cotton wastes war 
one of the most discouraging in 
entire history of the market. 
hroughout the year the trade had to 
uggle against all kinds of adverse 
fluences and- until the spectacular rise 
cotton occurred in September it al- 
st looked as though trading in cotton 
ste would suffer complete demoraliza- 
n. 
Happily the 1921 ended with 
ghter prospects than it began. In a 
ma at the beginning of the year, the 
se of the year found the market still 
rmant but occupying a rather higher 
el. Cotton suffered a tremendous de- 
tion in the year 1920 and at the open- 
of 1921 spot cotton from 16 to 17 
nts was considered to have touched 
> ground floor. This, however, turned 
t to be distinctly not the case and be- 
re cotton and its wastes and by-prod- 
ts turned definitely upward the mar- 
had to be adjusted to a fall of 
roximately 30 per cent. 


year 


lhe waste market, especially the per- 
ntage stocks, follow price of cotton 
vy closely. It is therefore encouraging 
note that although the market had 
h a severe decline, the influence of 
ch was felt for months, the year 
sed better although trading continued 
tive. Price for spot cotton for the 
week in January was approximately 
: for the last week of the year 19c. 





s rise of 15 per cent. as between the 
and closing weeks of the year may 
garded in brief as suggesting the 
ged status of the wastes and by- 


Values of cotton wastes at the opening 

ar were to an extreme degree 
, and so far as mill contracts 
ncerned very few had been made 





on the old lines and there were fewer in 
the making. Mills and dealers did not 
seem to be able to get together. Export- 
ing both of cotton and its by-products 
had faded away; but so far as Conti- 
nental Europe was concerned, where the 
lack of raw materials was appalling, 
the making of h Germany it 
was thought might be the signal for 
larger exports, though on long time 
credits, secured possibly by German 
funds and properties held in this coun 
try. The passage of the war finance bill 
was also expected to tend to bring about 
resumption of export business both in 
cotton and its wastes. 


peace wit 


f 


The market in March showed a ten 
dency to break away from the spot cot- 
ton market and disregard the more or 
less violent fluctuations then taking plac« 
That cotton was selling below cost of 
production was generally recognized by 
waste traders and they did not feel called 
upon to mark down their holdings to 
lower levels. Peeler combers, of course, 
could be sold at marked down prices: 
but this standard and not over-abundant 
stock was for the most part in 
hands who knew its real value 


strong 


Long time contracting seemed to have 
gone out of fashion under the combined 
influence of the commissicn plan of dis 


tributing wastes and a very uncertain 


market for cotton. The larger houses 
were picking up quantities of peeler 
strips and combers, believing them t 
be good purchases anywhere near 60-65 
per cent. for strips and 80-85 per cent 
f 


for combers 

The fall in staple, however, had been 
so extreme, to 11.50, that a drop of a 
cent or two more would not have sur- 
prised anybody. Low prices for cotton 
were making a greatly decreased acreage 
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The 
banks in the South were carrying im- 
mense financial burdens and were rather 
more chary about affording assistance 
to planters except on the basis of re- 
duced acreage. 


for the new crop almost certain. 


General curtailment in the 
industry at this time was 
strength to the thread section of the 
market. It seemed not unlikely that the 
demand for wiping waste materials 
would pick up very considerably and 
show activity before industries calling 
for spinnable materials made any great 
headway toward better business. Mate- 
rials suitable for machining held very 
firm around an 85 per cent basis. 
Choice No. 1 thread waste was quoted 
from 9 to 10c. with stained and colored 
varieties from 6 to 8c. a pound. 


spinning 
mparting 


Wastes and Twelve Cent Cotton 


Cotton waste values in general were 
being adjusted to a ratio with 12c. spot 
cotton. Considerable waste held in stock 
was taken in when cotton was much 
higher and a continual process of mark 
ing down had been going on over a 
long period. The encouraging feature 
was that at April low quotations con- 
sumers of waste were beginning to show 
more interest. Very little was heard 
about the commission plan of selling 
wastes and it was generally stated that 
prevailing limited demand was just as 
unfavorable to success in the new as in 
the old established methods of selling 
wastes. 


The volume of new business coming 
in during May was unequal to sustain 
ing the high hopes that were entertained 
by the more optimistic dealers. Al- 
though the woolen industry was rela- 
tively busy, manufacturers had not been 
n the market for combers and strips 
and similar material; and for two rea- 
First, because the character of the 
fabrics being produced ran almost en- 
tirely to virgin wool; 


sons: 


secondly, in such 
cases where cotton was admissible, low 
off-grade cotton met the bill su 


pric 
price 


cessfully 
Mid-Year Market Dull 


In mid-year the cotton waste market 
was dull and unsatisfactory A little 
business was being done in combers on 
a range of from 55 to 65 per cent. Short 
combers could be bought as low as 5%c 
Business in. strips was moving on a 45- 
50 per cent. level. Good peeler strips 
were selling around 6%c. Good Egyp 
tian comber was fairly firm around 5%4c 
There was not much doing in threads, 
but they held quite firm. Stocks of these 
commodities were not over abundant and 
from 6% to 7c. was the ruling price 
The stronger houses were holding back 
at these figures 


Large stocks of waste materials un- 
questionably existed. The inability to 
move these was quite distressing. Stor- 
age and insurance charges piled up from 
day to day, and advances made by the 
banks demanded interest So far as 
export business was concerned, a strong 
rise in British exchange would have been 
of great value to the market. So lon 
as exchange held around $3.80, 
business was being done: but at lower 
figures either the English buyer had t 
re money, or else the American 


some 





seller had to lowe r his prices. 


September, 20 Cent Cotton 

market in Septem- 
ber was stirred to considerable excite- 
ment by the advance in 
The southern prediction of 20c. for spot 
‘otton was realized. The whole situation 


The cotton waste 


rapid cottor 
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changed over night and the general out 
look became distinctly more encourag- 
ing. Houses which had been holding 
spinnable materials through the 
long depression were considerably elated 
at the situation then developing. Choice 
peeler comber could not be bought unde1 
15c All other were 
affected advantageously. Low grade 
and low priced materials such as flys 
and pickers moved into a better position 





v¢ od 
] x - + 
classifications 


The rapid vertical rise in cotton fol 
lowing the most bullish crop report ever 
issued almost stunned the waste market 
by the suddenness of the change. The 
market prior to the report was an ager 
gation of pessimists, just an ocasional 
optimist here and there hard pressed 
to defend his position. The rapid rise 
n cotton tended to bring to a halt the 
buying of cotton wastes. Consumers in 
every section would have been glad 
enough to buy materials at anywhere 
near the old quotations. Wastes were 
up anywhere from 2 to 6c 
The cotton waste situation in Octo- 
er was different from what it had been 
the month previous. The remarkable 
rise in cotton had worked wonders in 
wastes which had struggled along in a 
distressed condition for months. Dur 
ing those strenuous months weaker indi 
viduals and houses were compelled to 
liquidate and not a few forced out of 
business. Combers at 90 per cent. were 
considered a possibility by some dealers 
The short cotton crop would not contain 
sufficient quantity of high grade cotton 
to go around, it was said. Dealers 
without accumulation of materials, who 
either sold their stocks before the rise 
n cotton culminated or who were caught 
short of these materials, found it difficult 
to buy wastes from mills and turn over 
their transactions at a profit. 


} 


Wastes Off at Close 


\ drive made against cotton, forcing 
prices down 100 points on publication of 
Bureau of Census ginning reports was 
not altogether a disadvantage to the 
waste market, because it allowed traders 
to cover at lower prices on spinnabl 
stocks, sold short when cotton was high 
er. Rumor had it that there had been 
considerable short selling of 5 
some individuals selling short long be- 
fore the rise in cotton culminated. 
Peeler combers dropped to 14c. on a 
spot price of 17c. for cotton. 


> 1 
omobers 


Consumers of combers and strips in 
December were not showing any marked 
interest, buying merely from hand to 
mouth to avoid year-end inven- 
tories. There was also a suspicion cher- 
ished that they might be able to get 
their wants supplied on a lower level if 
they waited. Waste dealers did not take 
this view of the situation, claiming that 
the waste market was sufficiently stable 
to resist any further moderate decline 
in cotton 


large 


Choice peeler combers were not 
offered in any abundance, holders con- 
sidering them to be valuable materials, 
knowing as they did, that the production 
of peeler combers had been limited over 
a period of months. Second grade 

mbers and strips were more abundant 
and Egy 


more so. 


ptian combers and strips even 


1 


Threads were steady. Flat 


priced ste ks 


showed no weakness in 
pite of limited demand 





The return of cotton to 19c. was 
egarded with satisfaction although no 
ipward spurt of cotton was regarded 
mmediately probable. he main ob- 


stacle to larger purchasing at this time 
was the settled policy of manufacturers 
to close the year with small inventories. 
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riod of dry weather, such as some- 
mes occurs in Texas. Hardy varieties 
cotton that can continue to set fruit 
iring dry weather, after the weevils 
ive been reduced, are of special value 
Texas, now the chief center of cot- 
n production. 


Advantages of Small Early Plants 


In addition to planting early varieties, 
iltural precautions need to be observed 
the interest of small size and early 
aturity of the plants. Even the 
irliest and most prolific varieties if 


rced into rank, luxuriant growth may 
ow into large late-maturing plants and 
The advantage 


yield only small crops. 





Plate 3, Fig. 1. Two plants of Du- 
rango Upland cotton, thinned early to 
two feet apart and bearing numerous 
vegetative branches, most of which be- 
came prostrate as the bolls developed, 
thus inereasing the difficulty of pick- 
ing the cotton, and injuring the qual- 
ity of the fibre 


small plants is not limited to weevil- 
nfested districts or even to short-sea- 


son conditions. The rule is that small 
pright plants, close together in the 


Plate 2, Fig. 1. 


fruit. 





s, are better than large spreading 
nts for purposes of production. Very 
ge crops can be raised on relatively 
all plants, not more than 3 feet high 

with Upland cotton or 4 feet high with 
yptian cotton. Larger growth of the 

lants does not promise a larger yield, 
is more likely to reduce the yield, 
ugh blasting and shedding of buds 










several large vegetative brafiches and a total of thirty-three bolls. 
the development of vegetative branches and the irregular placement of the 
Compare with figure 
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Improvements in Cotton Gro wing 


(Continued from page 141) 


and young bolls. Plants that too 
large and luxuriant may fail to set any 
bolls or may put on a late crop of bolls, 
to be an irost 
Crowding between the rows, as in fields 
of large, spreading plants, shuts out the 
light and interferes with the develop 
ment of an early crop, which must be 
borne near the ground on the lowe1 
fruiting branches of the main stalk of 
the plant, not on branches that develop 
late in the season. 


are 


destroyed by early 


Suppression of Vegetative Branches 


For a clear understanding of cultural 
problems it is necessary to take account 
of the structure of the cotton plant, with 
its specialized habits of branching. In 
technical language the branches are di- 
morphic, or of two different forms, dis- 
tinguished fruiting branches and 
vegetative branches, the latter function- 
ing as secondary stalks and developing 
from the base of the main stalk, below 
the fruiting branches Vegetative 
branches are more numerous on large 
plants and often replace the lower fruit 
ing branches. Usually the vegetative 
branches are confined to the lowest 
joints of the main stalk, below the sixth 
or seventh joint, while fruiting branches 
usually begin at the seventh, eighth, o1 


as 


ninth joint, though sometimes not till 
the twelfth joint, or above. In extreme 
cases of luxuriance all of the fruiting 


branches may be replaced by vegetativ« 
branches, and the plants produce no 
fruit, though growing to enormous siz¢ 

As a means of securing early crops of 
cotton in the presence of the boll weevil 
or in short seasons, it is better cultural 
practice to have large numbers of small 


plants than small numbers of large 
plants. Vegetative branches are not de 
sirable for purposes of production. Af- 
ter the structure of the plant was 


studied and the two kinds of branches 
were recognized as distinct, it became 





Three plants in a wide-spaced row of Acala cotton, with 


Note 


9 


- 


possible to devise very simple and effec- 
tive methods of suppressing the vegeta- 


tive branches by keeping the young 
plants closer together. With deferred 
thinning and close spacing in the rows 


most of the plants develop with a sin- 
gle upright stalk. With rows 36 to 42 
inches apart the largest crops are pro- 
duced from single-stalk plants less than 


WORLD 


a foot apart in the row, not from wide- 
spreading plants 2 or 3 feet apart. The 
single-stalk system avoids crowding be- 
tween the rows and secures a more nor- 
mal development of the lower fruiting 
branches, where the early bolls are pro- 
duced. 


Improvement of Fibre Quality 
Short cotton is essentially inferior for 


spinning because the fibres do not hold 


strongly together The threads tend to 
ravel and come apart, and the fabrics 
are less durable than those that are 
made from long staples. Much effort 


has been applied in the last half cen 
tury to the im 
to extend the 


yrovement of machinery 


use of short cotton in the 
direction of finer spinning, to replace 
long staples, while the growing of bet- 
ter cotton has been neglected and re- 


sources of production are only partially 
utilized. Short and inferior fibre is pro- 
duced in many regions where cotton of 


much better quality and higher com- 
mercial value could be grown. Farm- 
ers get low prices for their cotton, 


manufacturers are supplied with inferior 
raw materials, and the public buys weak- 
er and less durable fabrics as the result 
of the little 
wastefulness 


regard paid to the essential 
of the present 

\ reaction away from the shortest and 
most inferior fibre 


Higher 


system 


is now in progress. 
led 
short 
more 

difficult to 
the threads 


Operatives pre- 


mills have 
demand for 
which < 
and | 


wages in cotton 


r¢ duced 
] 


gerade ( 


oa 


t very 
low 


otton, arriecs 


dust and 


Ss 


trash 
We 


more 
spin and ve because 
break more frequently 
fer to work in mills that use longer and 
cleaner cotton, of inch staple o1 
Distinct premiums I 
some markets for 1! 
even for 1 1-16, which 


be sold with ordinary 


better 
patd 
staple, or 
formerly had t 
short cott As 
a striking example, premiums of 12 and 


are being in 


¢-inch 
on 


even 14 cents a pound were paid on 11% 
inch staple at Clarksville, Tex., Octo 
ber, 1920. With Lone Star fibre selling 
at 33 to 35 cents, Triumph or Mebane 
cotton, which runs about one-sixteenth 
of an inch shorter, sold at 21 cents. But 


in 
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adapted to a wide range of conditions in 
the American cotton belt and are supe- 
rior in length and abundance of lint, as 
well veing early and prolific. The 
Lone Star variety produces under favor- 
able conditions 1%-inch staple, the 
Acala variety 1 3-16 inch, the Columbia 
and Durango 1% inch. In carefully con 
ducted varieties otten 
outyielded other sorts with much short 


as | 


tests these have 


er fibre. Even the Meade cotton, pro 
ducing 15¢ to 134 inch staple of Sea 
Island quality, yields as much as some 
of the short-staple varieties that are 
grown in the same districts in Georgia 
and South Carolina 


With such varieties availa 


ile, no agri- 





Plate 3, Fig. 2. Two plants of Du- 
rango Upland cotton grown in the next 
row to those shown in figure 1, and at 
the same distance apart, but the vege- 
tative branches suppressed by later 
and more gradual thinning. It is much 
easier to pick cotton from single-stalk 
plants, and none of the fibre in- 
jured by the bolls lying on the ground 


Is 


cultural reasons can be alleged for c 
tinuing to produce cotton of less than 
inch staple in the United States, nor do 
there appear to b industrial or 


be any 
general economi 


mn 


reasons for holding to 





Plate 2, Fig. 2. Eleven plants in a 
few vegetative branches and a total 


in other parts of Texas, away from 
long-staple markets, Lone Star cotton 
had an advantage of only 2 or 3 cents 


above Mebane and Rowden. 
The United States Department 
Agriculture has bred and distributed a 


o! 


series of varieties of cotton which are 


single-stalk row of Acala cotton, with 
of 59 bolls in the same row-space as 
the 33 bolls of figure 1 


the short and inferior fibre that still 
forms a large proportion of the Amer- 
ican cotton crop. Only the commercial 
reason can be given, that buying cotton 
from the farmers with no adequate dis- 
crimination of quality tends to keep pro- 


duction on a low plane. Not only re- 
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sources and labor of production are 
wasted in being applied to inferior varie- 
es and mongrel seed stocks, but enor- 
ous industrial and economic wastes are 
ivolved in the manufacture and use of 
eaker and less durable fabrics. 
Uniformity as a Factor of Improvement 
On account of the textile uses of cot- 





n there is a fundamental need of uni- 
rmity in the length, strength, and 
‘pinning quality of the fibre. Weak 
ire breaks in spinning, and fine spin- 
ng cannot be done with fibre of 
ixed lengths. On account of the 
tilure in the past to develop and main- 
n adequate supplies of pure seed, a 
rge part of the American cotton crop 


raised from inferior mixed stocks, 
that can be produced from pure-bred 
Hi rieties. The practical use of selection 
t : : 
| not limited to the development of new 


1 the fibre is not of the uniform qual- 
rieties. It is equally important to pre- 
ve and maintain the uniformity of 
perior varieties during the period of 
duction. 

ack of uniformity in the seed stocks 

only renders the fibre of less value 
| spinning, but tends to reduce the 
p. Many degenerate plants are to 
found in mixed fields, some of them 
y abnormal to the extent of being 
npletely sterile or of failing to open 
ir bolls before frost, while others 
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that have very short or sparse lint may 
produce an abundance of seed to con- 
taminate the stock. On account of the 
smaller yields and the lower value of 
mixed fibre, the lack of uniform seed 
stocks of superior varieties results in 
lower efficiency of production, estimated 
at 20 or 30 per cent. If other 


pt SSi- 


Plate 4. Variation in the fuzzy covering of the seed found in commercial 
lots of Columbia cotton, showing the need of continued selection to main- 
tain superior varieties. 


(Natural size.) 


bilities of improvement are considered 
in cultural methods and in the handling 
and marketing of the crop, it may be 
found that the former system of pro 
duction did not have more than a 50 
per cent. efficiency. Thus, the study of 
the different problems has revealed a 
very wide margin of possible improve- 
ment to compensate the losses that were 
threatened by the boll weevil 
Adaptation to New Conditions 

In addition to the changes of varie 
ties and methods that the boll 
enforced in the older regions of 
duction, adaptations of the different 
varieties and types of cotton have been 
studied under new of 
and climate in the Southwestern States 
Although many varieties show striking 
responses to new conditions, with very 
abnormal behavior in the first Years, it 
is possible, with many varieties, to se- 
cure a high degree of adjustment to the 
new conditions, with normal and regular 
behavior of the plants, after a few 
years of acclimatization or local adjust- 


weevil has 


pro 


conditions soil 


ment, assisted by a proper course of s¢ 
lection. 

The range of adaptive 
strikingly shown when a new type of cot 
ton, distinct from any formerly grown 
in the United able to thrive 
under many different conditions in wide 
ly separated Thus, th 
Durango, a new Upland cotton, intro 
duced only a few years ago from Mex 


=, ] 
possibilities 1s 


States, is 


regions. 


ico and acclimatized in Texas, has 
shown its ability to produce large crops 
{ good fibre over almost the entire 


range of cotton cultivation in the United 
States. The Acala cotton, more recently 
acclimatized from southern 
even more resistant to extremes of dry 
weather and to short-season conditions 
The wide range of adaptations shows 
that production may be standardized on 
the basis of a few important commer 
cial types, with locally selected strains 
and differences of conditions to be rec- 
ognized, but with no need of such num 
bers and diversities of local stocks 
formerly existed, before the weevils put 
an end to many of the older varieties. 


1S 


Me X1CO, 


as 


Adaptation to Special Conditions 


Though many varieties grow and pro- 
duce crops under a wide range of con 
ditions, there are definite limiting fac- 
tors that govern the choice of varieties 
for particular regions. Thus, the Egyp 
tian type of cotton, though well adapted 
to the hot, dry, irrigated valleys of Ari- 
zona and California, is excluded from 
Texas and the eastern cotton belt by 


Plate 5. 


of lint, from selection of normally fuzzy seeds. 


long-season requirements and by great- 
er susceptibility to the black-arm, or an- 
gular leaf-spot disease. Black-arm 
disease of very general occurrence, but 
Upland and Sea Island cotton usually 
escape serious injury, while Egyptian 
cotton suffers much under the eastern 
United States conditions. Most of the 
leaves fall early in the season, and in 


iS a 









Normal Columbia cotton showing uniform length and abundance 
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severe cases the stalks are girdled and 
break off. The involucres also are at- 
tacked, the buds blasted, and the bolls 
injured, even in later stages of develop- 
ment 

ln the southwestern valleys the Egyp- 
tian cotton usually shows v« | n- 
jury black-arm and has a distinct 
advantage over Upland var 
shedding of buds and young bolls in hot 
weather or when irrigation is delayed 
By virtue of holding its crop better the 
Egyptian cotton in the Southwest often 
yields more heavily than adjacent fields 
of Upland cotton, a1 


ry littl 
from 


1eties in less 


esult that is entirely 


at variance with the popular idea that 
short-staple varieties are more produ 
tive. 

The cultivation of Sea Island cott 
in the southeastern states has been 
abandoned in the last few years because 


too long a season is required to produce 
a crop, which means extra exposure t 
weevil injury \ new long-staple Up 
land variety, called Meade, with fibre re 
markably similar to Sea Island cotton in 
quality and length of staple and yield 
ing three times as 
weevil conditions, is replacing the 
Island type in Georgia and South Caro 
lina 


two or much 


under 
Sea 


The idea that the Sea Island or the 
Meade cotton might be grown in the 
Southwest instead of Egyptian cotton 
has naturally suggested itself, but 
neither of these long-fibre types has 


shown promise in the irrigated valleys 
where the Egyptian cotton thrives. The 





| 

(Natural size.} | 

plants do not refuse to grow, but usually 
the crops are small, the bolls do not open 
well, and the fibre is weak. The Sea 
Island cotton has also shown greater 
susceptibility to the leaf-cut disorder 
(tomosis) than any of the Upland or 
Egyptian varieties in the Arizona ex- 


periments. 
Even the short-staple Upland varieties 




























































Degenerate Columbia cotton, showing variations 
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the 
The 


gets a smaller crop and must sell it at 


oes not represent 


nae , os 
poss itieS Of a 


variety 





of individual 


ge quantities and of uni- 
\ mixed, degenerate seed 
productive 
farmer 


a 





“slick” seeds shown on Plate 5. 
size.) 
\ price, while the manufacturer 

t S¢ nic iW material. [he 
chef that varieties of cotton 
un ut” rapidly and need to be re- 
placed by other sorts after a few years 
( ( ng in view of 
th i that s I yest varieties 
\ C1 n in the same districts 
‘ \ s without deterioration in 
I ss \s long as 
Sele S maint ed and the seed Ss 
xed a ( S ure ssed with 
irieties in r el the \ iricty 

will not deteriorate 


One-Variety Cotton Communities 


1 rder to insure the production of 
te mmercial quantities of pure 
seed superior varieties of cotton, the 
ae ' ' ‘ 
sel stocks must be planted in separate 
mmunities, apart fror ther varieties 
Small stocks of pure seed an be pre 
ected by special precautions for isolat- 
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ing the fields and thorough cleaning of 
the gin machinery, but these precau- 
tions are difficult to maintain, and ex- 
perience has shown that it is practically 
impossible to keep two or more varie- 
ties apart in the same community. A\l- 
though cotton pollen is not spread by 
the wind, different raised in 
adjacent fields may large num- 
bers of hybrids, the pollen being carried 
| field to 


varieties 
show 


vy insects from another. 
Moreover, this mixing of varieties does 


one 


not stop at the field, but is continued at 
the public gin, where the residue of 
seed from each farmer’s ginning goes 


in with the next lot. Mixing, crossing, 
and deterioration of varieties are avoided 
in communities that restrict themselves 
to a single superior sort. 

The larger the community or district 
that is organized for one-variety pro- 
duction, the is the commercial 
advantage. Assurance of adequate sup- 
plies of uniform staple 


greater 


being maintained 
is the best inducement that can be given 
to manufacturers to buy and use a par- 
ticular kind of cotton. Labor problems, 
ginning, warehousing, and financing the 
crop are undertaken more readily in 
communities that deal with a standard- 
ized product, and even the field opera- 
tions of production are facilitated and 
made more effective by community or- 
ganization. 
Improvement of Community Organ‘zation 
Communities that unite upon a single 
superior variety of cotton and maintain 
a supply of pure seed find that many 
of their problems are simplified and 
that many avenues of progress are 





Plate 7. 


from a degenérate individual plant. 


maintain the uniformity of select stocks of seed. 


opened. More definite knowledge and 
more practical skill can be developed in 
the handling of one kind of cotton than 
n mixed communities, where informa- 
tion is uncertain and discussion is often 
unprofitable, because each farmer may 
have in mind a different kind of cotton, 
to which his 


failure is 


success or 








Combed seed of Lone Star cotton. 
superior fibre produced from selected seed, 
Such plants are removed by roguing, to 
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This confusion of ideas 


ascribed. 
avoided in one-variety communities, s 
that the farmers learn how to interp: 
the behavior of the plants in relation 
soil, weather, cultivation, irrigation, 


need to be « 
account in 


other conditions that 
trolled or taken into 
handling of the crop. 

Other community improvements, 
tural precautions, insect or disease 
trol, labor supplies, ginning, handli: 
warehousing, financing, and market 
of the crop are all approached to grea 
advantage in organized one-variety <¢ 
munities. Planting all of the cotton 
nearly as possible at the same time 
measure of protection against weevil 
jury, and the other weevil precaut 
of dusting poison on the plants and ck 
ing the fields in the fall undoubtedly a 
more effective if used by entire co 
munities than if applied by scatter 
individual farmers. 


Improvement of the Commercial System 


The organization of one-variety co: 
munities opens the way to a gradual im 
provement of the commercial 
which in unorganized communities tend 
seriously to discourage progress. The 
individual farmer who plants a bette: 
variety than his neighbors but finds hin 
self unable to get a higher price-in th 
market has no inducement to observe the 
precautions that are necessary to keep 


syster 


the seed 
his bales from being “ plated” at the 
gin with the inferior fibre that his neigh 
bor grows. No doubt it seems good 
business to buy cotton from farmers at 


rom being mixed or to keep 





The column on the left shows 
and on the right inferior fibre 


(Natural s ze.) 


short-staple prices and sell to manu 
turers at long-staple prices, but certa 
such dealings not tend to the 
provement of production. The eff 
to penalize the progressive farmer 
to 
on being careless 


A way must bi 


do 


encourage the careless farmer 


opened for the hig 
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s that the manufacturers pay for 


fibre to get back to the farmer if 
ums are to stimulate the produc- 


of better cotton in the way that de- 


{ is supposed to react upon the sup- 


When the buyers absorb the pre- 
the demand cannot be said to 
reached the farmer, and the supply 


t affected except adversely. A farm- 
ho sends his long-staple cotton to 


Orleans and gets more than twice 
uch as any of the local buyers 


1 offer him has little confidence in 
yme market. 

peration of Manufacturers Needed 
nufacturers who are interested in 
ved production should understand 
need of effective encouragement of 


lots that the manufacturers buy. After 
a mixed crop has been produced and 
assembled at the large shipping points 
an effort is made in the direction of uni- 
formity. Manufacturers rely upon 
classing and mill tests to avoid the bales 
that have the worst mixtures of fibre, 
but the entire crop of mixed communi- 
ties is inferior. Selection can be applied 
much more effectively to plants in the 
field than to bales of cotton. Separa- 
tion of short fibres from long-staple cot- 
tons by the process of combing is slow 
and expensive so that manufacturers can 
afford to pay much higher prices for 
uniform fibre than for the usual mixed 
crop raised from , 
Manufacturers 


“ gin-run ’ 
the 


ordinary 


seed. inderstand 





Plate 9. Combed Lint and Ginned Seeds of Six Superior Varieties of Cotton. 


Reading in Order from Top: 


Acala, and Lone Star. 


nd 1 . 

at he present system is to sort over 
the juct of many mixed communi- 
hes ) the so-called “ even-running” 





by adequate discrimination in 
nd cooperation with one-variety 
comm inities. The best that can be done 


Sea Island, Egyptian (Pima), Meade, Durango, 


(Natural size.) 





need and the value of uniformity in cot- 
ton fibre and are in the best position to 
appreciate the uniform product that one- 
variety communities can furnish. 
Possibility of Field Inspection 
Differences of quality and condition of 


ahd 
aaaol 
Se 
Ad 
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Plate 8. 


selection in producing more uniform fibre. 





Combed seed of Meade long-staple Upland cotton, showing effect of 


The two inside rows are from 


consecutive plants of unselected stock, outside rows from consecutive plants in 


selected stock. 


fibre will 


recognized, ol 


Poor 


cul 


the still be 


course, in community production. 


soils or bad seasons, carelessness in 


irrigation, picking, or ginning 


community 


tivation, 
will have their effects, but 


organization will make it easier to deal 
with such differences in progressive 
ways. The best opportunity of judging 
the quality of the fibre is in the field 
before the cotton is picked. Field in 
spection is practicable in one-variety 


communities and would be a great im 


provement overt the present system Ol 
commercial classing, not only” in 
enabling the manufacturer to obtain 


much more uniform fibre, but in apply- 
ing the just discrimination in prices that 
would encourage the farmer to use the 
best seed and take the best care of his 
cotton. 

The _— present 
through discouraging good farming and 
tton industry on a low 


be onsid 


commercial system, 
keeping the co 
plane of development, may 
ered responsible for the prevailing 
that the cotton is a proper 
employment for cheap and careless labor 
A clear understanding of the probl 

‘ulture among 
leaders 





*1 


a | 
1GCa 


crowing of 


iems 
and possibilities of cotton 
manufacturers and commercial 


would make plain the need of enlisting 


the best intelligence and skill through 
just remuneration for improved pro- 
“uction. 


(One-euarter natural size.) 


Textile Industry in N. C. 





Commissioner's Report Shows Cotton 
Mills in First Place 

RALEIGH, N. C.—lIndication of the 
rapid North Carolina 
as an industrial state is evidenced in 
the latest report of the Commissioner 
of Labor and Printing, M. L. Shipman, 
which shows that of the total wealth of 
the state over $500,000,000 is invested 


development of 


in industrial enterprises otf every 
iriety and kind 


Carolina is 


The high place North 


ufacture 


taking in the mat cotton 1s 
indicated by the report, which shows 
that there are 377 different cotton 
manufacturing concerns in the state 


total invest 


The 339 reporting show a 
$166,614,466 with an 


annual 


ment ¢ f 


output of $237,980,155. Over 5,250,000 
spindles, 72,514 looms, 12,119 cards ar¢ 
used to manufacture these goods, whil 
the horse-power necessary to drive this 
machinery amounts to 128,883 

While cotton mills take the leading 
place in the textile industry in North 
Carolina other textile mills ar und 
here The report shows that $55,000 is 


invested in cordage plants which a1 

nually turn out $295,000 worth of goods. 
Invested in silk mills are over $2,000,000 
with an annual output of goods valued 


at about that same figure. 
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Egyptian Cotton Costs 


(Continued from page 171) 


pon location of the land in relation to 
he gin, but should average about P. T. 
0 per cantar and the cost of ginning 
nd baling (country bale) per cantar 
£ seed cotton would be approximately 
P. T. 40. 

It should be explained chat the actual 
ressing of bales does not take place 
.t the gin. Ginned cotton is baled in 
steam presses and shipped to Alexandria 
where after inspection and blending it 
s eventually hydraulically pressed in 
xport bales. The bales from the gin 
re large and comparatively loose and 
are known as “country bales.” 

As a rule the producer in Egypt does 

t insure his cotton and the cotton is 
isured by the owners of the gin upon 
s arrival and is usually covered for 
bout two-thirds of its value until it 
rrives in Alexandria. The exception 
to this is in the comparatively rare cases 
vhere the growing cotton is purchased. 
[he cost of insurance per cantar for 

tton at the gin is P. T. 3. 

The price paid by the gin to the pro- 
ducer for cotton seed constantly varies 
according to the spot market price at 
the time when the sale occurs. At the 
present time cotton seed at the gin 
would be worth approximately P. T. 80 
per cantar. 

As the cost of transportation from 
the gins, which are up-country, to the 
cotton market at Alexandria may prove 
of interest, the following estimate is 
submitted: Freight to Alexandria per 
cantar, P. T. 15. 

The above is the average railway 
freight, but considerable quantities of 
ginned cotton are transported in barges 
by river and canal to Alexandria and 
this method is cheaper. The figure 
above given includes the cost of loading 
and unloading. 

From Spot Market to Dock 

The spot market at Alexandria is 
known as “ Minet-el-Bassal,” and the 
cost of hauling and handling a cantar 
of cotton arriving there would be 
approximately P. T. 2. 

The cost of storing cotton at Minet- 
el-Bassal for a short period would be 
approximately P. T. 15 per country bale 
of 7 to 7% cantars. An export bale 
weighs 8%4 cantars, or an average of 
738 lbs. avoirdupois net. 

The additional cost of grading cotton 
at Minet-el-Bassal must be considered 
in estimating the cost of cotton ready 
for export, but as this charge is borne 
by the purchaser and as the work is 
performed by the expert employed on 
a monthly basis by the purchaser and as 
salaries considerably vary, it is not 
possible to arrive at an average cost per 
cantar for this charge. 


he cost of baling cotton for export, 


including the cost of materials is ap- 
proximately as follows: 
Lator and baling charge...P. T. 20 
Bu AP scececeeeseeesesvces 30 
Ww straps and ropes.....-. 16 
P.T. 60 


he cost of transporting cotton from 
the press or warehouse to alongside the 
Steamer and the loading charge is 
apyroximately P. T. 5 per export bale 
of 3% cantars. 

he cost of insurance on cotton in 
wa-ehouses fitted with sprinklers, in 
Al xandria, is approximately P. T. 9 per 
ba’ per month. 

“he cost of marine insurance to the 
Un :ed States and the United Kingdom 
is 2/6 shillings sterling per 100 pounds 
anc 10/- shillings, respectively. 





. climate. 





A cantar of seed cotton weighs approx- 
imately 315 pounds, but after ginning a 
cantar is considered as the normal can- 
tar of 99.0436 pounds. 

Approximately 22 okes (60 pounds) 
of seed is planted per feddan. 


Hours of Labor, Fertilizing and Watering 


There are no fixed hours of labor of 
men, animals and machines in Egypt 
and it is only since the war that efforts 
have been made to educate laborers and 
to form unions to regulate working 
hours and this has been confined mainly 
to the cities. As a rule laborers on the 
cotton plantation work during the hours 
of daylight with suitable hours for meals 
and rest, and animals and machines are 
worked to capacity. 

In parts of Egypt near ancient Ro- 
man ruins great mounds of rubbish have 
accumulated and the dust from these 
mounds, which contain an important per- 
centage of phosphate, is used as a 
fertilizer. In other places, mainly on 
the larger estates, chemical fertilizers 
are employed and in addition ordinary 
farm-yard manure is used. Where im- 
ported chemical fertilizers are used, 
approximately 75 kilos of nitrate of 
soda and 200 kilos of superphosphate of 
lime would be spread on a feddan dur- 
ing the cotton growing season. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Egyptian Government has conducted a 
series of investigations covering a num- 
ber of years to ascertain the average 
quantity of water required per feddan 


for the growing of cotton, and of eleven 
investigations from 1914 to 1918 the 
average for the entire time would be 
2853 cubic meters of water per feddan 
during the cotton growing season only. 
It should be added that in the cultiva- 
tion of cotton in Egypt the rainfall is 
not counted upon whatsoever and all 
watering must be by irrigation. 
Cost Per Feddan and Per Cantar 

In summarizing the figures given 
above they fall into two divisions, name- 
ly: (1) cost per feddan and (2) per 
cantar, as follows: 





(1) Preparation of land.......... P.T. 234 
Seed and planting.........+.- 74 
Fertilizer and manure......... 200 
Trrigation ..ccccceccvccvccceses 230 
Cultivation ..cccccccccscsccvess 120 
SRAM os nh cence cc cee wosccss 15 
Worm picking and inspection. 60 
Supervision ..ccccscccsccesces 100 
Interest on investment........ 15 

Total cost per feddan....... P. T. 1048 

CaP Ree, OE WRG soos c ce dcctcee FP. T. i70 
Transportation to gin......... 20 
Ginning and country baling... 40 
BROUTRNGG GC Gis < cccccccvces 3 
Freight to Alexandria........ 15 


Hauling and handling at 
Minet-el- Bassal 2 


Cost of storing at Minet-el- 

PE 6. in 005 0004050004488 2 
Cost of baling for export...... 9 
Cost of transportation to dock. 1 
Cost of insurance at Alexandria 1 

Total cost per cantar....... P.T. 263 


Estimating that a feddan will yield 
approximately 3.5 cantars, the cost per 
cantar to the feddan would be P. T. 
299.4, and if to this is added the pro- 
ducing cost per cantar, the total esti- 
mated cost for producing a cantar of 
cotton delivered to steamer in Alexan- 
dria would be about P. T. 562, but this 
does not include other minor charges 
above referred to nor commissions and 
profits of factors. 


Reduced Cotton Production 


(Continued from page 154) 





ing of more acreage. Last year for the 
first time the farmer experienced the 
novelty of having to haul his cotton 
back home because no one would buy it. 
Landlords Still Urge Old Order of Things 

There can be no doubt, also, not- 
withstanding many plaints, that cotton, 
of all crops, is the best adapted and 
most profitable for southern soils and 
Lack of a ready market for 
other crops was one of the things, per- 
haps the chief thing, that fixed the 
cotton habit on the southern farmer, 
who could obtain credit from neither 
money-lender, nor merchant upon any 
crop but cotton. The landlord renting 
his acres could, acre for acre, derive 
more from cotton than from any other 
crop, and, at the same time, have his 
rental payments secured by a commod- 
ity as liquid in value as a treasury note. 

The landowner alone is insistent for 
the old order of things because of its 
large rental returns per acre, the ease 
with which rents are collected and the 
difficulties which a tenant would en- 
counter in any attempt to cheat. Land- 
owners, insofar as they themselves are 
not under obligations to creditors, are 
the greatest obstacle to any movement 
directed towards safe and sane farm- 
ing in the South. Cotton affords them 
a lazy means to quite luxurious exist- 
ence. The situation will not be defin- 
itely remedied until there are more 
small farms, and more farms owned for 
the purpose of being lived on and oper- 
ated with the purpose of providing the 
living for the occupant. 

The Southern Credit Basis 

The thoroughness of the banker’s con- 
version is indicated in his refusal to ex- 
tend credit to any farmer who does not 


Own a cow, a sow and two dozen hens. 
This minimum equipment for farming 
would seem to be so necessary that it 
would suggest itself to even primitive 
simplicity, but here are some figures 
showing percentages of cowless, sowless 
and henless farms in nine states, taken 
from the census reports: 

Without Without 


Without Without Poul- Milk 

Cattle. Hogs. try. Cows. 

(%) (%) (%) (%) 

Alabama ...18.5 16.5 8.3 27.6 
Arkansas ...24.5 25.6 10.5 35.4 
Georgia ....25.7 18.6 10.4 37.2 
Louisiana ..33.8 25.1 11.2 58.3 
Mississippi .31.6 22.5 12.3 41.6 
S. Carolina..29.3 17.7 8.3 39.3 
Oklahoma ..14.3 28.5 7.8 38.0 
N. Carolina. 29.0 19.2 12.2 40.2 
Tennessee ..13.0 19.1 7.3 23.4 


Bankers Committed to Diversification 

The banker in refusing to extend 
credit to those who adhere to the old 
one crop system of cotton production 
merely changes the form of his coer- 
cion. Formerly he compelled cotton 
production while he now seeks, indi- 
rectly, if not directly to restrict it. The 
bankers’ change of front, while it may 
be due in part to a greater sense of in- 
dependence since the establishment of 
the Federal Reserve System, is made 
possible by the increasing number of 
farm products that are marketable for 
cash. His only difficulty is that this se- 
curity is not as dependable as cotton, 
because it is perishable. The needs of 
growing cities and the good roads and 
automobiles which make these cities ac- 
cessible are solving the problem. Show 
the farmer a market for crops other 
than cotton and he will produce other 
crops. Experience is showing that, as 
means of communication between the 
rural districts and cities and towns are 
developed, production to meet new de- 
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mands is keeping pace. Farm bureaus 
and other agencies are leaving no stone 
unturned to put the farmer on a better 
footing; the man in the city has the sel- 
fish motive of desiring to be fed. Edu- 
cation, also, is playing a part in the 
general scheme of things. The rural 
schools through their domestic science 
departments are not only instilling a de- 
sire for a higher standard of living, 
but they are teaching in a practical way 
how to achieve it. The way may yet be 
a long one, but every young woman who 
is taught how to grow tomatoes and 
how to put them into cans for the win- 
ter, every pig club boy and every corn 
club boy, is an integral part of the per- 
ceptible movement towards the type of 


diversified farming advocated to make 


the southern farm self-sustaining and 
cheap cotton possible without pauperiz- 
ing those who produce it. Here also the 


automobile and good roads play a part, 
not only making it easy to reach the 
children of the rural schools, but bring- 
ing parents as well as children together. 
Crop Diversification Antedated Weevil 

Boll weevil is playing a part in the 
change that is taking place, but the 
change is much more deeply rooted than 
any that might arise from fear that boll 
weevil will make cotton growing un- 


pa 
‘ 
t 


profitable. During the year just closed, 
boll weevil was considered an ally 
rather than an enemy; each farmer 


hoping, of course, that his cotton would 
escape with relatively small damage. 
Enterprise, in Coffee County, Alabama, 
some years ago erected a monument to 
boll weevil, a grateful people, perhaps 
endowed with a sense of humor, seek- 
ing to honor the pest which drove them 
from the cotton fields and poverty to di- 
versified farming and _ prosperity. 
Other cotton sections have experienced 
benefit from a change in farming 
methods. The changes, however, were 
made at a time when boll weevil infesta- 
tion had not become general over the 
belt. Farmers in these localities, handi- 
capped by boll weevils, could not com- 
pete in cotton production with by far 
the greater part of the belt, which for 
a long time after the year 1892, when 
boll weevil entered the United States, 
was comparatively free from infesta- 
tion. If there were any recalcitrant 
landlords they were driven into sub- 
mission by the same causes which im- 
poverished farmers in the boll weevil 
sections. 

May Yet Be Bumper Cotton Crops 

Now that weevil infestation has be- 
come general, with the exception of a 
few small but favored localities, it makes 
no difference to the farmer whether the 
average yield is kept up to 180 pounds 
of lint to the acre, or falls to only a 
fraction of that amount, so long as he 
is on an equal footing with his com- 
petitor. If world shortage of cotton 
from boll weevils or other cause is 
brought about each farmer will under- 
take, probably under the stimulus of 
higher prices, to produce every ounce 
of cotton possible, not only by planting 
every acre possible, but by increasing 
the yield per acre, to do which anti-boll 
weevil measures will have to be 
adopted. There are many in the South 
who believe that boll weevil will be 
conquered through poison methods, 
preparation of the soil and methods of 
cultivation, or through the development 
of natural enemies. In any event, be- 


cause weevil has taken a large part of 
the crop during the past year, it is no 
reason for supposing that weevils will 
continue to do so year after year, or 
that another bumper crop will never be 
produced. 
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Conditions in Auto Tire Industry 





Operation of Owned Cars in Agricultural Districts General— 
Estimate of 35,000,000 Casings Needed for 1922 
By David Beecroft* 


"THE output of pneumatic tires is di- 
rectly dependent on the number of 

‘tor cars in use, and the measure of 

ch use. As it is the measure of use 

an automobile which determines the 

e consumption there is no question but 

it the 9,490,490 passenger cars regis- 

red in the U. S. A. December 31, 1921, 

e very largely in use and have been 

iring the last year. During the last 
12 months the author has investigated 

motor car situation in over one-half 
the states of the Union studying in 
rticular those great agricultural areas 
nbracing corn, rice, sugar, tobacco, 
winter wheat, and spring wheat, where 
rice liquidations were so precipitate in 

» fall of 1920, and in no case were cars 

any quantities found that were not 

ng used. There is no such thought 
the mind of the farmer as the motor 
being a luxury. It is one of his 
rime necessities. The farmer has 
earned many years ago that the motor 
vehicle is an investment to him in the 
same sense as his agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

It is true that in these agricultural 
areas which have felt depression so 
keenly during the last year the cost of 
maintenance has been considerably re- 
duced, and further that farmers in these 
areas have not purchased automobiles, 
but they have kept the cars they owned 
running. In some Iowa cities many au- 
tomobiles are being operated without 
tires which is a new situation in 
such areas. There is no other conclu- 
sion than that so long as automobiles are 
owned they will be used, and this applies 
not only to farming communities but to 

ban areas as well. 


Estimates for 1922 


‘onservative estimates indicate that 
approximately 1,500,000 new automobiles 
will be produced during 1922. Last year 
the American automobile manufacturers 
produced 1,456,748 automobiles. Of this 
number Ford produced 875,000, leaving 
for the other makers 581,748 machines. 
This gave Ford approximately 62 per 
cent. of the total output. For 1922 it 
will be questionable if Ford produces 
more than 50 per cent. of the output, the 
reason being that in 1921 with its many 
problems of liquidation Ford sold very 
heavily in cities to buyers who had for- 
merly purchased higher-priced machines. 
Now that substantial reductions have 
ecn made in practically all of the other 
makes, these new prices will be reflected 
n the purchasing market. 


Types of Cars to Be Made 

he following is an estimated analysis 
of the different types of cars that may 
€ produced during 1922 based on a 
rice classification. Undoubtedly as 
as 80 per cent. of the 1922 automo- 
will sell at $1,000 or under; this 
would give a total of 1,280,000 automo- 
diles selling in this class. In the field of 
automobiles selling for $1,000 to $2,000, 
we estimate 240,000 cars will be built 
this year. In the field selling between 
$2.0 and $3,000, 48,000 cars are esti- 
t 1. There are two remaining fields: 
The first, $3,000 to $4,000, which we esti- 
mate will absorb 16,000 cars, and the 


irecting Editor, Class Journal Company, 
shers Automotive Industries, Motor 
1 and Motor Age. 


spare 


47 


field of over $4,000 which will take the 
same number. This percentage of dis- 
tribution is similar to that of 1921, ex- 
cepting that this year the percentage of 
cars under $2,000 is slightly greater than 
last year. 


During 1921 tire production for pas- 
senger automobiles approximated 25, 
000,000 casings. There is 10 official fig- 
ure, but using the reports of the Rubber 
Association of America, which cover up- 
wards of sixty different manufacturers, 
and estimating on the remainder, this 
total is arrived at. 


The 1,500,000 new automobiles to be 
produced this year will take 6,000,000 
tires as original equipment, and to this 
can be added at least 1,500,000 additional 
because practically none of these cars 
will be driven without a spare tire. 
This gives a total of 6,500,000 needed 
for original equipment for 1922 


The registration of automobiles on 
December 31, 1921, for the United States 
showed a total of 9,400,000 cars regis- 
tered in the forty-eight states and in the 
District of Columbia. If we assume 
that each of these cars will require three 
new tires during this year we have a 
total of 28,200,000 tire casings needed. 
Adding to this the 6,500,000 casings gives 
a total of 34,700,000 casings needed for 
cars in use and the new equipment. 
During the last year export trade ap- 
proximated 400,000 casings which if 
added to the previous total gives a possi- 
ble estimate of 35,000,000 casings needed 
for 1922. 


The different tire manufacturers all 
have an inventory of manufactured 
goods on hand as of December 31 


Assuming this inventory in manufactur- 
ers’ hands at 4,500,000 casings, and fur- 
ther making a very conservative estimate 
of 1,000,000 tires in the hands of dis- 
tributors and dealers, we arrive at 
figure of close to 30,000,000 tires to be 
produced during the current year. 


i net 


Farmers Large Potential Buyers 

It is very probable that with an in- 
crease in the value of agricultural prod 
ucts, the farmer will come into the 
market quite heavily in August, Septem- 
ber and October. Many of the farmers 
are shorter of tires on their automobiles 
than they have ever been in the 
They may not have their car repainted, 
they may not buy a new car, but they 
will buy tires to keep their present cars 
operating. Last fall, although agricul 
tural prices were below cost of produc- 
tion, the crop brought a stimulating 
movement into the tire field. It is cer- 
tain to repeat in the fall of 1922 


past 


Stocks of tires are generally low in 
dealers’ hands in all parts of the coun- 
try. In connection with this it must be 
kept in mind that the number of firms 
selling tires has increased somewhat 
during the past year by virtue of motor 
car dealers in many instances adding tire 


lines. Because of this the total inven- 
tory in dealers’ hands is very difficult to 
estimate. 


It is almost impossible to make any 
estimate of the number of tires re- 
quired for motor trucks with pneumatic 
equipment. Figures as to the number 
of trucks with such equipment are not 
available. There is no classification of 


trucks on a capacity basis which would 
give any general indication as to the 
size of equipment used. The use of 
pneumatic equipment is very general on 
trucks of l-ton capacity, and also on 
those having 2-ton load capacity. Some 
of the more popular makes of twin 
trucks are sold exclusively with pneu- 
matic equipment. 


Life of Tires Lengthened 

Experience during the last year has 
shown that the mileage life of a tire has 
been greatly increased, due to more at- 
tention given to the tire by way of main 
taining correct inflation pressure and 
also giving more attention to the repair 
of cracks and cuts in the tread. Owners 
have economized in these respects as 
never before. There have been many 
instances in agricultural areas where the 
farmer not having enough ready money 
to purchase a new tire and having been 
denied credit by the tire dealer has in- 
dulged in tire repairs not thought of 
heretofore. There has been a commend- 
able movement among some of the lead- 
ing tire manufacturers to encourage the 
greater repair of tires so as to increase 
useful mileage. These tire manufac 
turers have realized that needless de- 
struction of a tire is eqiuvalent to erect- 
ing a wall of sales resistance and that 
the best selling arguments are good tire 
service and increased mileage 

The increased use of the cord tire has 
been a revolutionizing influence in the 
motor industry. While it has greatly 
added to the mileage possible it has also 
contributed to the greater use of the 
automobile. Every influence that makes 
it possible to the cost of oper 
tion is in reality an active selling force. 
The improved results from the cord 
tire have given a stimulation to the mo- 
tor industry that has been reflected in 
increased sales. 


reduce 


Whittenton Company 





Enlargement to Provide More Space for 
Carding and Combing 


An addition 77 feet wide by 73 feet 
long, one story high, from plans mad 
by Charles T. Main, mill architect and 


engineer, Boston, has recently been fin 
shed for the Whittenton Manufactu1 
ing Co., Taunton, Mass., manufacturers 
The building 


permit of 


of ginghams and blankets. 


was designed to its being 
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added to both in height and length. 
The present roof is level and will in 
the future be the second floor. 


The walls are brick with steel sash 
and concrete foundations. The roof 
on the second floor is hard pine plank, 
supported by steel beams and cast iron 
columns. The ground floor is kyanized 
spruce on tar rock concrete. The spans 
are 25 feet and the bays 10 feet. The 
story height is about 12 feet, to main- 
tain the same floor levels as in an ad- 
joining building. 


The heating and sprinkling are of 
the latest type. The power is provided 
by extending the existing shafting in 
the older building. The new space will 
be used for cotton carding and combing, 
and forms part of the existing system. 


The World’s Greatest Need 
‘rom > 135) 


(Continued from page 





adequately cover the natural differences 
between the costs of production in our 
country and in other countries. It is 
obvious that the failure of our govern- 
ment to give fair protection to industry 
in this manner must inevitably result 
either in the levelling of our wage 
standards with those in other nations 
or in the closing down of our plants. 
Since textiles stand right at the top of 
American industries, this tariff matter, 
well as all these other economic 
questions are of vital importance to tex- 
tile manufacturers. They cannot afford 
an attitude of indifference or inactivity 
in an hour pregnant with danger 
Being a textile manufacturer myself, I 
am particularly concerned that my fel- 
lows of that branch of industry should 
do their full part in the fight for a 
more prosperous and a happier America. 


as 


So 


Invites Textile Cooperation 


The National of Manu- 
facturers is the only organization that 
can speak for all manufacturers, or 
through which all can unite their efforts 


the solution of these fundamental 
problems. 


Association 


1or 


As its president, who is seeking only 
to make the organization an instrument 
of the largest service to industry and to 
our nation, I cordially invite the co- 
operation of my brothers of the textile 


trades. 








Interior View of Whittenton Manufacturing 








Company’s New Card 
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A Year of Ups and Downs in Men’s Wear 





Periods of Old-Time Activity Followed by Prolonged Dullness—Revision of Fabric Prices Fails to Bring Out Good 
Clothing at Moderate Price Owing to High Manufacturing Costs in Clothing Industry and Lack of Coopera- 


tion from Retailer—Manufacturing Situation Shows Steady Improvement 


a prior right to the term “Great 
Expectations,” it would serve as an 
excellent title for a review of the 
woolen piece goods market during 1921. 
Both the men’s wear and dress goods 
trades were characterized by notably 
successful openings for fall and spring 
at which times the markets seemed to 
have completely achieved readjustment. 
These spurts of activity, however, were 
followed by months of uncertainty 
when the hopes engendered by initial 
perations seemed very slow to mate- 
rialize. At times during the year the 
woolen industry earned for itself the 
designation of the bright spot in the 
industrial world; but from _ these 
heights it slumped into depths of inac- 
tivity and instability. 
The last half of the year 1920 was 
aptly described as a ride on a roller 
oaster for the woolen industry as well 
as for other businesses. The year 1921 
was a continuation of the ride but in- 
stead of continuing down a steep in- 
line, the trade struck the ups and 
downs which are a part of any self-res- 
pecting roller coaster. 


[’ Charles Dickens had not secured 


Causes—Fundamental and Otherwise 


With the best minds in the market 
hard put to it to analyze the situation 
during the year, it is rather too much 
of a contract for a newspaperman. 
Although at times the woolen industry 
has seemed to be immune from the ills 
which affected other branches of 
American business, subsequent devel- 
opments inevitably proved that it could 
not prosper alone and that, fundamen- 
tally, it could be no better off than the 
general condition of commerce in the 
country. Consequently the first pre- 
requisite for an understanding of the 
woolen goods market in 1921 is a true 
knowledge of the complicated causes 
which brought about the complete re- 
versal of form in the business world 
during the last two years. 

These causes have been outlined with 
varying degrees of accuracy in prac- 
tically every public speech during that 
period, and consequently require little 
expansion here. The extent to which 
individual factors were able to weather 
the storm was in direct proportion to 
the speed with which they fathomed 
these world-wide influences. 

Way back in January, 1918, a worsted 

ods selling agent went out West for 
hree months. He did not see any bus- 

ss men during that period but when 
came back in April he called his 
ilesmen together and told them to 
earn the reputation of being the “hard- 
led eggs” of the market and to re- 
se to sell a yard of goods unless they 
ew they were going to get the cash 

r it. He, himself, put his house in 

ler and liquidated everything he had. 

The primary cause of three months 

hard thinking which led to this de- 

sion was a trivial one. 
her cheap store in a poor section of 


New York, he saw overcoats in the 


ndow priced at $75 to $150. And he 


Passing a 


asked himself this question. “Where 
in —— is the money coming from?” 
Again and again that query ran 
through his mind and he never could 
find an answer for it. 

He describes himself as an onlooker 
at this wild orgy of spending which 
led up to the debacle—rather like a 
man at a stag party who does not drink 
and who misses a great deal of fun but 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
will not have a bad head the next day. 
This selling agent takes no credit for 
his lack of participation. During the 
war he was operating almost entirely 
on Government contracts, and after the 
war his better judgment ruled him 
with an iron hand. Today, that man’s 
mill is in an excellent condition both 
financially and as far as orders on 
hand are concerned. 

This is not cited as an unusual case 
but rather to point out the fact that the 
present market has been many years in 
the making. Everybody knew what 
was coming—either consciously or sub- 
sciously—and those who early allowed 
this knowledge to influence their ac- 
tions were the lucky ones. 


Men’s Wear Trade in Particular 


Taken by and large, woolen manu- 
facturers showed evidence of a quicker 
and deeper appreciation of the situa- 
tion than did many other factors in 
American industry. But unfortunately 
they were handicapped by the failure 
on the part of others to read the signs 
of the times. This statement may 
sound biased and rather like an at- 
tempt at whitewash but it has been 
made again and again by sound-think- 
ing business men and has never been 
successfully refuted. 

Take the men’s wear trade in par- 
ticular. The average consumer, work- 
ing part time or not at all, and faced 
with the necessity of economizing, de- 
manded a good suit of clothes at a 
moderate price. He had been edu- 
cated up to the wisdom of buying high 
grade garments during the affluent war 
and post-war periods but could not af- 
ford to pay war-time prices for them. 
Consequently he made up his mind to 
buy good cheap clothes or none at all. 

Sensing this need, the woolen manu- 
facturers made every attempt to fill it. 
Openings for fall 1921 showed reduc- 
tions of 25 to 40 per cent under those 
of the previous year. These reduc- 
tions were made possible by a 22% per 
cent reduction in mill wages, cheaper 
raw material, and a determination on 
the part of the manufacturers to reduce 
their profits to a minimum—not from a 
spirit of philanthropy but from a pro- 
per appreciation of the fundamentals of 
good merchandising. 


Good Cheap Clothing Non Est 


Despite this admirable attempt, good 
clothes at moderate prices are not yet 
obtainable. There are plenty of cheap 
suits—but they are not good ones. 
There are occasional sales where ex- 
cellent values may be obtained. But 
the average man, looking for a suit, 


cannot ordinarily find one which meets 
his ideas both as to quality and price. 
Woolen goods, when opened for fall 
1921, were only about 15 to 20 per cent 
above pre-war levels. But men’s suits 
actually shown last fall were consider- 
ably more than 15 or 20 per cent above 
their pre-war prototypes. 

Who is to blame? In all fairness, 
it must be admitted that the clothing 
manufacturer has tried hard to co- 
operate with the goods manufacturer in 
the bringing about of a reasonable price 
level. He, too, has shaved his profits 
and has attempted in all ways to in- 
crease his manufacturing efficiency. 
Unfortunately, he has been faced with 
a difficult labor situation which must 
be put down as one of the obstacles in 
the way of satisfying the popular de- 


mand for good clothing, moderately 
priced. For the first five months of 
1921, clothiers were experiencing a 


strike which had tied up the New York, 
Baltimore and Boston markets since 
December of the previous year. An 
agreement was made about the first of 
June which entailed a 15 per cent. re- 
duction in wages, the establishment of 
standards of production, and the in- 
surance of peace for the period of one 
year. But a great deal of damage had 
been done, and—despite these terms— 
the cost of manufacturing in the 
clothing industry is still out of pro- 
portion to the cost of the fabric and the 
price ideas of the consumer. 


An Oft-Told Tale 


The other main cause for the failure 
of manufacturers’ expectations to be 
realized is approached reluctantly be- 
cause it is a phase of the situation 
which has been rather done to death. 
It concerns the position of the retailer. 
The latter factor has come in for a 
great deal of abuse and,in many quar- 
ters, this popular sport of blaming it 
on the retailer has been regarded as an 
attempt on the part of other factors to 
cover their own shortcomings. The 
retailer himself has naturally entered 
a strong denial of all charges made 
against him and has presented many 
plausible arguments to show his inno- 
cence. 


Unfortunately, evidence is against 
him. When a woolen goods selling 
agent can stop in front of the store 


of a retail clothier and see displayed 
two overcoats, one priced at $45 and 
the other at $65, the former made from 
a cloth which he himself had sold at 
$1.50 net a yard and the other at $2.57 
net a yard, there is something wrong. 
This particular clothier manufactures 
his own clothing and it is a little hard 
to figure out what constitutes the dif- 
ference between $4.50 and $45.00 in the 
one case and between $7.75 and $65.00 
in the other. 

This example could be multiplied ad 
infinitum. It all leads to the conclu- 
sion that something is wrong in retail 
circles. It has been pointed out in 
defense of the retailer that the large 
difference between wholesale and retail 


prices does not represent profit but 
overhead which has steadily increased 
and which is necessary in every indiv- 
idual case if he is to compete success- 
fully with the store next door or across 
the street. This may be a partial ex- 
planation, but it is certainly not an ex- 
cuse. The retailer cannot be expected 
to change his methods of merchandis- 
ing for the benefit of the goods manu- 
facturer or the clothing manufacturer, 
but he is naturally expected to make 
such changes as his own business inter- 
ests demand. That he has failed to do. 
As a result the buyers’ strike which 
started all the trouble continued in a 
more or less aggravated form through- 
out the year and brought about a fro- 
zen condition throughout the clothing 
market, from the retailer back to the 
mill man. It reached its most decided 
stage during the last months of the 
year when collections were exceedingly 
difficult and partial paralysis of activity 
resulted. At the close of the year, the 
first signs of a break in this dullness 
were noted and the trade approached 
1922 in a spirit of hopefulness and con- 
servative optimism. 


Merchandising Faults 


This is just a sketchy outline of the 
progress of the men’s wear market dur- 
ing 1921 but, so far as any causes can 
be considered fundamental, the influ- 
ences referred to above form the basis 
of the perplexing and rather unsatis- 
factory year. 

Just as there were instances of ex- 
cellent merchandising sense on the part 
of mill men, there were glaring in- 
stances of poor merchandising. These, 
however, must eventually be traced to 
the same causes which led up to the 
far-seeing action of manufacturers in 
making radical cuts in prices and 
profits. 

One of the outstanding merchandis- 
ing faults was the production of great 
quantities of inferior fabrics. For this 
the manufacturers can hardly be 
blamed. Sensing the demand for low- 
priced clothing, and having the exis- 
tence of this demand continually im- 
pressed upon them by clothiers, mills 
turned out a greater percentage of 
cheap woolens and a smaller percentage 
of fine worsteds than for many a year 
back. 

This tendency was probably the most 
important feature of 1921 in the men’s 
trade. 


wear The year started with 
worsteds very much in demand and 
with woolens considerably neglected. 


It ended with the bulk of business 
being done on woolens and low-priced 
worsteds, and with most fine worsted 
mills forced to partial or complete cur- 
tailment. 

A woolen season is expected every so 
often. Some factors figure that each 
fourth year is a woolen year.. Never- 
theless, their popularity is not usually 
so exclusive as it was during the spring 
1922 season. The answer of course 
was price. Buyers came into the mar- 
ket with very decided limits and were 
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forced to buy cheap woolen fabrics in 
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lines of 
within 
ume of 


en 


Shelf-worn merchandis« 
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icals, 
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potential buying 


observe those limits. Certain 
worsteds happened to come 
the pale and enjoyed good vol- 
business; the majority did not. 
and all rough fabrics were 
iphasized; herringbones were de- 
led In smoother goods, 
were the feature. 


yrder 


Tweeds 
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T emphasis on woolens to the ex- 
f worsteds cannot of course 
endure It has, and it is 
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the 
were decidedly in- 
in dissatisfaction 
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It has been stated 
the that 
retail not always 
low-priced mer- 
absence of 


was 


market 


handise but often through 
ttir purchases, retailers 
held up developments in the 
lothing market and in mill 
failed to draw out the 
] I I the 
was 


rcles but also 
public. 
dressed 
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new suits were purchased 
stock 
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value clothing left over 
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21 lines opened in the 
February and _ the 
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early 
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s, and with spring 1922 lines opened 
ny in July at prac 
le way seemed 
excellent spring business. 
ted retail fall trade did 
naterialize and substantial sample 
were not followed by propor- 
nate duplicate orders, except in trop- 
cheap woolens and certain ex- 
eptionally good value worsteds. As 
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business did not develop, concessions 
began to be made. Although many 
factors resisted this temptation, others 
—possibly less fortunately situated— 
sold goods at prices which not only 
represented no profit but often fell 
well below manufacturing costs. Stocks 
on hand, while not abnormally large, 
represented a very considerable 
nventory loss. 


soon 


Nor is this all the story. In the face 
of a stagnant goods market, raw mater- 
were advancing. Yarn spinners, 

exceptionally active de- 
knitters, did not have to 
offer concessions on their products. On 
the yarn prices advanced. As 
a result, many selling prices were not 

nly under costs but 
replacement 


ials 
enjoying 


an 
mand from 


contrary, 


manufacturing 
more below 


ns de rably 


t 


[It was not until the last few weeks 
the year that buyers, having ex- 
hausted stocks of weak holders, ran 


against sellers with firm price ideas 


and had their own opinions revised. 
he effect was noticeable throughout 
ket, and better spot prices were 
alized than for some few months 
he net result of the demoralized 


situation, however, was that man- 
in many cases look upon the 


1921 as a period during which 

rely “traded dollars,” and even 

uugh the manufacturing situation was 

rable during the greater part of the 

r, the financial situation could hard- 
be described by that term. 


Manufacturing Situation 

The 
tion circl 
and 
August 


note d, 


noted in produc- 
s started with the first of the 
continued consistently until 
when a very slight set-back was 
followed by recovery. Taking 
example looms of 50-inch reed 
space or less, the peak of idleness was 
eached in the Government 


mprovement 


aS an 


I report as 
of January 1, when 49.2 per cent of 
the machinery of this type was noted 


as inactive. The figure declined to 
48.7 on Feb. 1; 41.7 on Mar. 1; 34.4 on 
April 1; 28.7 on May 1; 25.2 on June 1; 
25.2 on July 1; 26.4 on Aug. 1; 28.4 on 


n 
Sept. 1; 25.8 on Oct. 1; 24.6 on Nov. 1; 
and 21.7 « n De =a. 

Sets of cards showed 58.1 per cent of 
as of Jan. 1; 56.5 on Feb. 1; 


dleness 


16.2 on Mar. 1; 33 on April 1; 25.3 on 
May 1; 21.6 on June 1; 21.3 on July 1 
22.9 on Aug. 1; 22.8 on Sept 1; 22 3 on 
) 1; 20.7 on N 1; and 22.5 on 
D ] 
| s declined from 52.9 per cent of 
ness a Jan. 1 to 43.8 on Feb. 1; 
} Mar. 1; 18.7 on April 1; 14.2 on 
l June 1; 11 on July 1; 
7 Aug. 1; 16.7 on Sept. 1; 14.3 on 
mo Ni 1 and 16.1 on 
) 
Che Overcoating Situation 
trend to tweeds and soft woolen 
suitings has been noted. In 
ercoatings, the demand for fancy 
vacks has been the feature. Although 
it times there have been symptoms of 
ibatement in this demand and an ap- 
parent trend towards. staples and 
through-and-through overcoatings, the 


net result of the year has been an 
excellent business for mills which could 
produce a satisfactory fancy back fab- 
ric. Their manufacture involves cer- 
tain difficulties which have caused many 
firms to stop production and have also 
resulted in more or less disparagement 
of their importance by mills unable to 


make them well. Weavers often refuse 


to work on fancy backs and have to be 
paid a bonus. In the fulling process, 
the back has a tendency to come 
through on the face if the method of 
manufacture has not been proper. For 
these and other reasons, there seems 
to have been at no time during the 
year overproduction of fancy back 
overcoatings and, when the spot demand 
set in in the fall, stocks were rapidly 
depleted. The year closed with the 
overcoating situation one of the most 
promising phases of the market. 
The Future 

With price ideas of buyers strength- 
ening in the latter part of 1921, and 
with all indications pointing to at least 
a maintenance of levels when the fall 
1922 season opened, the new year found 
the various factors hopeful of a more 
active market although it was realized 
that plunging was not to be expected— 
nor in fact to be desired. 
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Of greater significance, however, was 
the feeling in the woolen industry—as 
in other industries—that this very nec- 
essary adjustment is rapidly nearing 
an end and that we are going back to 
a period when efficiency counts, such 
as spurred American business for the 
years preceding 1917, during whic! 
competition was keen and the fit sur- 
vived. When during the post-war 
period it was not efficiency which 
counted, peculiar conditions such 
raw material supply etc., regulated the 
degree of success and anything pro- 
duced was eagerly sought. Once more 
however, good materials must be man- 
ufactured and good. merchandising 
methods must be employed to sell them 
The fighting spirit which is the dom 
inant characteristic of American bus 
iness men welcomes the return o 
sanity. 


as 


Dress Goods Activity Fades Away 





Market Gets Off to Good Start, But Buyers’ Strike and Garment 
Strike Interfere 


eee back over the year 1921 
in the women’s wear piece goods 
it seems as if some fairy spirit 
New Year must have waved a 
magic wand over the trade and then 
gradually lost interest in its progress. 
\lmost from the instant that one-half 

f one per cent glasses clinked and 
wished each other a happy 
though sober New Year, a miraculous 
change took place. Rehabilitation set in 
and from a condition of stagnation the 
market passed immediately into a hap- 
pier state of more active buying and 
greater confidence. 

This change was far more quickly 
noticeable in the dress goods than in 
the men’s wear trade. However, before 
the year was out the women’s wear 
end slumped more rapidly and more 
decidedly than did its brother market, 
and closed the year with less encour- 
prospects. Possibly the varia- 
these two curves were due to 
labor conditions in the respective as- 
sembling industries, .since the men’s 
clothing trade was hampered by strike 
conditions during the early months of 
the year while the garment makers got 


Leet 
Market, 


the 


friends 


aging 


tions in 


theirs later on. But that’s another 
Same Causes at Work 
Fundamentally, the same conditions 


which prevented complete readjustment 


the men’s wear market were at work 

1¢@ women’s wear trade, and the 

c 1 state nts made in the review 
the former branch hold tru the 
Women, like men, found them- 

selves forced to economize—and, like 
en, \ ooking for good clothing 
le vy priced But <« iore 

eal was the determir n on 

the part of women not to accept low 
rade substitutes. While many men 


ound themselves forced to take cheap 
fabrics, women preferred to stay out of 
the market altogether. Consequently it 
was noted that such dress goods buy- 
ng as developed during the last months 


of dullness was not concentrated on 
low-grade materials as it was in the 
men’s wear trade, although volume 


buying certainly was not any larger in 
proportion. 
Trend of Market 
Recovering at the beginning of 1921 
from the steady slump which followed 
the price peak in March, 1920, the 


women’s wear piece goods market was 
characterized for the first two month 
of the year by active buying of sprin 
goods, particularly tricotines and poire! 
twills, as well as fancy back cloakings 
The opening of certain lines of dres 
goods at attractive prices by the | 
company in the latter part of Februar) 
in connection with its showings < 
men’s wear fabrics, and their with- 
drawal within a week, further strength- 
ened the market. As other companies 
followed suit, spring buying came to an 
end and fall purchases seemed destined 
to be of very healthy dimensions. Over- 
selling was not so pronounced, how- 
ever, aS it was in the men’s wear trade, 
where orders on fancy back overcoat- 
ings had to be radically cut in the gen- 
eral allotment which took place. 
Woolens Grow in Favor 
In the early buying, velours and bo- 


livias were the leaders in cloakings 
tricotines and poiret twills still held 
sway in suitings; and fancy skirtings, 


were dis- 
business 
was 

woolens; 


particularly prunella stripes, 
tinctly popular. As the fall 
progressed, however, there 
noticeable trend towards 
tweeds and homespuns found favor, 
while serges and tricotines became less 
in demand. All soft woolen cloakins 
fabrics were also emphasized. 
Gradually an attitude of apathy 
wards lines of fall suitings was note 


f + 
ol 


while skirtings and cloakings seem 
to come in for the bulk of the f 
business. Although active spot buyi 


for spring and summer was noticea 
in June, the total amount of advar 
buying for fal 


ill was generally regarde 





as rather limited in the grand tot 
Factors who had been made und 


optimistic by the excellent start of 
season found that buyers were returt 
ing to their habits of caution and 
the market had not fully recovered 
normal strength. Particularly did 
seem to affect staples and semi-stap! 
Serges and tricotines sank into obliv 
Firm Spring Opening 
Depressed by the realization that 
business had not been satisfactory f1 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, the ma: 
ket took heart when the big compan) 
opened its spring lines late in July wit 
the bulk of the fabrics at unchang: 
quotations and a few registering sligh’ 
advances. Confidence was once mor? 
infused into the trade. Tricotines, twil!s 
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and poiret twills formed an important 
part of the initial showings, and the 
withdrawal of the lines within a week 
was evidence of further strength. 
Openings by other factors did not 
follow, however, and the trade once 
more settled back to a condition of 
lethargy. When important lines of cor- 
poration dress goods were finally 
pened in the early part of October at 
par with previous quotations or at 
orices slightly lower, a fair amount of 
yusiness was done by certain factors, 
particularly those whose product goes 
largely into dress goods, one mill of 
this nature selling up its production 
hrough March. On the whole, how- 
ever, the spring season did not open 
iuspiciously, and general uncertainty in 
he market became deeper and deeper. 


The Garment Strike 
And along came the strike. No two 
tors agree entirely as to the ex- 
nt to which the labor difficulties in 
he garment industry affected business 
n the goods market. Some are inclined 
place the entire blame for curtail- 
ent or shutting down of dress goods 
lls upon the strike. Others state that 
» thing which was holding up activity 
vas the buyers’ strike rather than the 
arment strike, and that, even if the 
irment shops had been in operation, 
ttle more activity would have ma- 
serialized. Although the latter opinion 
ems to be the one most generally held, 
is nevertheless true that a disturb- 
ince of this sort, tacked on to a more 
less stagnant situation, helped to in- 
rease the uncertainty and to decrease 
neral confidence. 
The main issue at stake in the New 
York garment strike was a clean-cut 
ne. The manufacturers insisted that a 
return to the piece-work system was 
ssential if they were to have an in- 
lligent knowledge of their production 
costs and if garments were to be turned 
ut at a price which came within the 
mits set by the consumer. They posted 
i notice that this system, in combination 
ith lower wages and longer hours, 
ould go into effect on November 14. 
in that day a general strike was called 
New York. Settlements with indi- 
lual manufacturers were made later, 
it the greater part of the market con- 
nued to be tied up. 
The union brought an injunction suit 
uinst the manufacturers, claiming 
lation of the agreement of May 29, 
19, which was to run until June 1 of 
s year. A temporary restraining or- 
r was issued preventing the manufac- 
rers from taking any concerted action 


vards enforcing the piece-work sys- 


Strikes in Philadelphia and Chicago 
veloped, but both were settled by the 
of the year, although in neither 
was the piece-work system made a 
of the settlement. These develop- 
nts failed to have their effect-on the 
v York situation prior to the end of 
» year, and January came with the 
ger part of the garment industry in 
center still tied up by the strike. 


Style Trend 

The trend away from tricotines and 
iret twills towards tweeds and home- 
uns for suitings, referred to above, 
as probably the most noticeable de- 
clopment during the year from a style 
andpoint. 

The great popularity which prunella 
ripes enjoyed in the spring 1921 busi- 
*ss was followed by a trend towards 
onge effects when the spring 1922 
nes were offered. Many factors are of 
1\¢ impression that prunellas have had 
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their day, although other mills went 
confidently ahead, believing that the 
spring of 1922 would find them still in 
favor, although they admitted that that 
would probably be their last season of 
general popularity. 


Over-the-Counter Sales 

A marked development—or rather 
the continuation of a development— 
was the increase in over-the-counter 
sales of piece goods. There are various 
reasons ascribed for this tendency. One 
is the fact that women, desiring to 
economize but not being content with 
inferior materials, purchase good 
fabrics and make them up themselves 
or have them made by an inexpensive 
dressmaker. Another reason is the fact 
that styles have been so simple as to 
encourage home dressmaking. 

As an example of the increase in this 
direction, an official of one of the 
largest department stores in New York 
stated that his fall sales of dress goods 
had been 142 per cent larger than those 
of the preceding year. 

The garment strike also naturally 
helped to encourage the making of 


clothes at home or by small dress- 
makers. 
Foreign Competition 
A great deal has been heard regard- 


ing the possibility of competition in 
dress goods from Germany. The report 
in December thata large order had been 
placed in that country by an American 
garment manufacturer aroused a great 
deal of speculation as to the possible 
effect of German competition. 

A resume of imports of dress goods 
during recent years might therefore be 
of interest. During the eleven months 
ending November, 1921, 3,497,471 
square vards of dress goods, valued at 
$2,193,374, were imported, as against 5,- 
310,535 square yards, valued at $4,502,- 
278, during the same period of 1920, 
and 903,047 square yards, valued at 
$786,589, during the same period of 
1919. In other words, although 1920 im- 
ports showed a remarkable increase 
over 1919, the year 1921 witnessed a 50 
per cent cut in dress goods imports as 
compared with those of the previous 
year. 

Of the total dress goods imported 
during the first eleven months of 1921, 
about 66 per cent came from the United 
Kingdom, 29 per cent from France, and 
the remaining per cent from “other 
countries,” which of course included 
Germany. 


er 
5 


Prospect for 1922 


The dress goods market was 


characterized by the sami 


optimism at the close of 1921 as: was 
the men’s wear market. The fact that 
the garment strike was still unsettled 


had something to do with this 
thermore, the women’s wear e1 
trade had shown less inactivity than the 
men’s wear end even before the str 
set in. 

There are various 
market as to how a complete return to 
normal can most quickly be brought 
about in the dress goods field. The sell- 
ing agent of a mill, which did excep- 
tionally good business throughout the 
year and whose production was not 
curtailed at any period during the 
twelve months, places as the reason for 
its success the fact that, instead of pro- 
ducing new fabrics for fall and spring, 
they continued the same lines shown the 
previous year, making the prices as at- 
tractive as possible. By working on ma- 
terials, with the cost of which he was 
thoroughly familiar, he claimed to have 
been able to produce goods at a maxi- 


opinions in the 
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mum efficiency and to have made price 
the main feature. 

This is entirely contrary to the gen- 
erally accepted view that, during 
periods of depression, novelties are 
necessary and that it is business suicide 
to attempt to compete “against the 
shelf.” Even though in this particular 
case the method of reproducing the 
goods of the previous season seems to 
have worked, the consensus of opinion 
in the market is that never was there a 
greater need for novelty fabrics than 
during the year 1921, and that 1922 
holds promise of even greater success 
for the mills which can produce fabrics 
which will capture the fancy of women 
customers. The way in which tricotines 
and poiret twills gave way to tweeds 
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and homespuns, and the replacement of 
prunella stripes in skirtings by eponge 
effects and similar fabrics, show that a 
continual change is necessary. It has 
been said repeatedly during the last 
months of the year that a real novelty 
fabric was the greatest need of the 
dress goods market. 

This summary has not taken into 
consideration the question of knitted 
fabrics, which played an important part 
in the dress goods market of 1921. A 
discussion of these materials will be 
found in another section of this issue. 

(Note: Since this was written, the 
garment strike has come to an end with 
victory conceded to the strikers who re- 
turned under the old conditions.) 


British Wool Textile T rade in 1921 





A Difficult Year for Piece Goods—Semi-Manufactures and Wool 
Show Improvement 


rom Our Regular Correspondent) 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 
HE year 1921 has been a most dif- 


ficult transition period for manu- 
acturers and piece goods merchants, 
who have only been ( weather the 
storm by xercising mutual forbear- 
h regard financial commit 
n those er ed wool and 
nl i S th emen 
e rather « ¢ cpected 
usiness toward the latter part of 

the year was quite good 
In discussing the outlook a year ago, 


stated that: “ The general outlook 

r trade is a bad one, and 1921 is ex- 
pected to be a transition year, at the 
1 which prospects will be a good 
eal brighter than they are now.” 
\gain, it was stated: “ The conclusion 
‘om these considerations is that just 
as wool supplies are in excess of ma- 
chinery capacity, so machinery capacity 
is in excess of the purchasing power of 
the masses, and there will not be quite 
enough trade to go round. But there is 
believe that toward the 
atter part of 1921 the recuperation will 
have gone so far that business will have 


en 


good reason to 


materially improved, though keen com- 
tit . 1 + 11 
pe m in overseas markets is likely to 
keep margins low.” 
These predictions have proved to be 





fairly sound. Great Britain commenced 
1921 with huge and almost indigestible 
ks I e goods, which had a 

i é written dov 1 fraction 

t st t 1 ured still 
lepreciatior year ad 
The redu I hese stocks 
summer S small, and 

¢ e becaus 

h had sold ( Un 

1 I ew wors vorst 1 
al tril duction 
’ low ebb 1 e sense this 
1 matters, because it curtailed the 
utput f pic ds, while consump- 
still went on Shortly after the 
ettlement of the coal strike, the situa- 
mn showed more stability, and during 
the last three months of the vear there 


was a perceptible 


hinery activity, 


mprovement in ma- 
which was more 
marked in the woolen than in the wor- 
sted branch; while exports of manu- 
factured goods showed a fair advance 
on the very small mid-year figures. 


American Demand for Tops 
Raw material and semi-manufactures 
did better than  fully-manufactured 
goods because they shared to a larger 





extent in the overseas demand, and 
also because the popularity ot knitted 
garments absorbed yarns which other- 
wise would have gone into the weav- 
ing brancl The heavy United States 
buying in the first four months of the 
year helped to stabilize wool values 
and reduce stocks of merino wool, 


while ten million pounds of tops were 
lifted from the Bradford market. This, 
in conjunction with the coal strike, re- 
duced stocks of fine tops to small 
dimensions Toward the middle of 
the year Germany showed marked ac- 
tivity, and, while her activities in the 
raw material market had a favorable 
influence, she also commenced to take 
larger quantities of tops and yarns from 
Bradford. In the latter half of the 
year, when the German demand began 
to fall off, there was quite a boom in 
the hosiery trade of Great Britain, 
partly due to a vogue for knitted gar- 
ments, and partly to a seasonal demand 
for underclothing which acquired addi- 
tional force because retailers had re- 
duced their stocks to vanishing point. 
The year closed with topmakers fully 
employed for two ‘or three months 
ahead, and most spinners well employed 
for some weeks; while values showed a 


strong upward tendency in December 


Position of Values 


The following table shows the urse 
alues r Bradford tops 
Average July D De 
Pence per lt 1909-13 1914 1920 192 
70 merin« Sl, 33 7 1 
: 213 ° 
is s % 311 42 
. . 7 
3 ¢ bred 233 9 27% 
is cr bred ’ 204 2 22 
40s prepared 4% 16% 16% 12% 
( ired with a year a merino 
‘ 
tops are par to 10 per cent neapel 
e } 1 1 Eg a . 
the finest reds only 5 per cent 


heaper, and other crossbreds 15 to 30 
per cent heaper. 
that: “ The 
lieving that wool prices have been fully 
discounted for the adverse conditions, 
and that in relation to other commodi- 
ties they have approached a stable basis, 
which cannot suffer much further de- 
preciation, and may show some im- 
provement if trade revives.” We then 
made it clear that this referred to “ pur- 
chasing power” values—that is, value 
in terms of commodities generally and 
not in terms of money. This prediction 
has also proved quite sound. General 
commodity prices in Great Britain have 
fallen about 33 per cent during the 
year, and only low crossbreds approach 
this decline. If prices of tops during 


Last year we stated 


re is good reason for be- 
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Look at 
the Cloth! 


Look at 
the Cloth! 


Our Ambition 


To produce worsted fabrics that stand squarely on the 
rock of quality. : 


To overcome obstacles and meet successfully the 
requirements of the trade. 


To make our name and reputation a standard for 
progress. 

To give our employees a pleasant, healthful and profi- 
table place to work. 


To render efficient service to all. 


THE CLEVELAND WORSTED MILLS Co. 


Manufacturers of Quality Worsteds 


for 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Wear 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


OPERATING 
The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co., Cleveland, O. Ferncliff Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 
The Annevar Dyeing & Finishing Works, Ravenna, O. Fern Rock Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Redfern Worsted Mills, Ravenna, O. Monohassett Woolen Mills, Providence, R. I. 
Lake Hodgson Water Works, Portage County, O. Salisbury Worsted Mill, Camden, N. J. 


Odsonia Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rowland Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Langford Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 
The Vulcan Combing Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Geo. H. Hodgson, Vice Pres. and Gen’l Mgr. 
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1921 are averaged in four-monthly peri- 
ods, to smooth away fluctuations due to 
passing spells of buying, and if the 
result is divided by an index number 
of wholesale commodity prices to ar- 
rive at real purchasing power, it is 
found that the level of values prevail- 
ing in December, 1920, persisted almost 
unchanged until the last four or five 
months of the year, when there was a 
definite rise, which was most marked 
in fine tops. 

Compared with average pre-war 
prices during 1909-13, tops now range 
from 80 per cent above (for the finest 
merinos) to 10 per cent below (for 
low crossbreds) ; the mean point being 
between 30 and 40 per cent above. On 
the other hand, commodity prices gen- 
erally in Great Britain are about 70 per 
cent above the pre-war level (or 
about 60 per cent above 1913). 


Prices of Yarns 

Yarn values did not coincide with the 
movements of prices of tops, because 
there was a constant cutting of mar- 
gins and conversion costs which largely 
obliterated the ups and downs in the 
cost of raw material. Taken for: sim- 
ilar periods, yarn prices compare as 


follows: 
Average July Dec. Dec. 
1909-13 1914 1920 1921 
Per lb s. 4. 8. 4. 8. 4. s. a. 
3/l6és worsted 
medium ...... 1/6% 1/7 3/3 1/9 
3/328 worsted 
medium ...... 1/9 1/10 4/3 2/5 
3/40s (56s tops) 2/6 2/10% 6/3 3/6 
2/48s (64s tops) 3/- 3/3 7/- 5/7% 
2/608 (super 70s 
COPS) cccccccces 3/4 3/5 9/6 6/9 


Compared with a year ago, Botany 
yarns are 20 to 30 per cent cheaper, and 
crossbred yarns 40 to 50 per cent 
cheaper. This compares with declines 
in tops varying from par to 30 per cent. 
In comparison with the pre-war aver- 
age, low crossbred yarns are slightly 
under 20 per cent dearer, while Botanies 
run up to over 100 per cent dearer. 


The Wool Situation 
One of the most remarkable features 
of the year was the manner in which 
~onsumption of wool exceeded the pro- 
duction. In the case of Australasia, the 
excess on the year, over and above the 
1920-21 clip, was over 500,000 bales. 
Stocks of wool in South America and 
South Africa were also reduced. At 
the end of the year B. A. W. R. A. 
stocks stood at about 1,850,000 bales, 
compared with 2,586,000 bales. The 
bulk of the excess of consumption over 
production has been in merino wools, 
but even the consumption of crossbreds 
exceeded the yearly growth. Hence 
there is now no real preblem with re- 
gard to merino stocks, certainly not 
vith regard to the finest combing 
wools, because the B. A. W. R. A. stocks 
nd the increase of about 200,000 bales 
n the new Australian clip are offset by 
he extreme lightness of stocks in trade 
ands, especially in Great Britain and 
he United States. Bradford buyers 
re expecting that consumption during 
'922 will fully account for existing sup- 
lies, and leave the trade to face 1923 
ithout any compensating surplus. In 
ew of these circumstances, present 
rices for merino tops, though 60 to 80 
r cent above the level prevailing dur- 
g the years just prior to the war, are 
it regarded as excessive; and it is ex- 
cted that they will continue to fluc- 
‘ate around this point. A good deal 
importance is attached to the de- 
and which will be released when the 
w tariff measure in the United States 
comes operative. 
With regard to crossbreds, the fact 
at consumption has exceeded produc- 
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tion during a bad year is regarded as a 
good omen for 1922. Stocks of wool, 
particularly of the lower qualities, are 
heavy, but they are decreasing, while 
supplies from New Zealand and South 
America will be less. Values have al- 
ready been fully discounted for this 
factor, as was amply demonstrated dur- 
ing the last year. Most wools are be- 
low the pre-war level; and as stocks be- 
come less, values must approach nearer 
to the normal basis. The cheapness of 
these wools, and the necessity for more 
economy in buying on the part of the 
ultimate consumer, are expected to lead 
to an increased consumption, which will 
correspondingly reduce stocks and 
thereby strengthen the position of this 
class of raw material. 


Trade Outlook for 1922 


So far as Bradford is concerned, 
therefore, merino values are not re- 
garded as excessive, while - crossbred 
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machinery activity has taken place. In- 
dustrial conditions generally are bright- 
ening, and the working classes have 
kept out of the market so long that they 
must soon be forced to buy. Retailers 
have reduced their stocks to very small 
compass, and consequently there is lee- 
way to make up in this respect. Much 
good work has been done in reducing 
conversion costs, but there is still room 
for reduction in the price of the goods 
as they reach the ultimate consumer. 
By the middle of the year there 
should have been a pretty complete ad- 
justment in this respect, or at any rate 
a sufficient adjustment to lead to free 
buying. An increasing turnover, there- 
fore, is expected in the home trade, and 
it is also anticipated that the reduced 
purchasing power of the masses will 
lead to more attention being paid to 
crossbred cloths, particularly as and 
when the cost of manufacturing and 
making-up becomes a less important 
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values are expected to show a gradual 


improvement during the next twelve 
months. Deflation in Great Britain is 
not yet altogether complete, but it has 


not much further to go before it will 
reach a position of temporary stability. 
Another 15 per cent, for instance, would 
bring sterling to its normal parity with 
the dollar. The influence of deflation, 
which has been an important one in 
1921, will probably be a minor factor in 
1922 and will be obscured by the more 
weighty trade influences which have 
been enumerated. 

The trade outlook in Great Britain is 
much brighter than it was a year ago, 
if only because piece goods stocks are 
now reduced to more reasonable com- 
pass. Already some improvement in 





item in the ultimate price. The hosiery 
boom shows no signs of slackening, and 
this will absorb large weights of thick 
yarns. Hence yarns and tops will be 
benefited not only by the improved de- 
mand for weaving yarns, but by the 
abnormally large outlet for hosiery 
yarns. 
Export trade has already shown a 
which is expected to go fur- 
ther in 1922. Competition overseas will 
be keen, and consequently the full share 


recovery 


of the improvement will not be felt 
until conversion costs have been fur- 
ther adjusted. In Germany, Central 
and Eastern Europe, and Russia, there 
are vast populations whose household 
stores of wool clothing have not yet 


been fully replenished after the ravages 
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of the blockade. There is an enormous 
potential demand in these countries, 
which may be expected to become effec- 
tive as political difficulties are solved. 
Clothing comes next to food in the 
category of necessaries,and consequent- 
ly great things are expected of Conti- 
nental trade in 1922. Much of the busi- 
ness will naturally go to Germany and 
other countries with somewhat lower 
costs of production; but the demand 
cannot all be met in this way, and Great 
Britain will share the overflow, while 
obtaining better trade in yarns and tops. 
Prospects for trade in other oversea 
markets, such as the Colonies, are 
bright, and something is also expected 
of the United States when tariff prob- 
lems are settled. 

There is, of course, no expectation of 
anything like a boom in trade, but opin- 
ion in Bradford is strongly in favor of 
a gradual recovery, which will lead to a 
large and increasing consumption of 
wool, especially of the cheaper varie- 
ties, and which will give good employ- 
ment to topmakers and spinners and 
improving employment to manufac- 
turers. 


Mills and Sales Agents 

A Plea for Closer Censsiiition Between 
Manufacturer and Seller. 
3y FE. Felix Shaskan, Sales Agent 

ANY a woolen mill has killed its 

business by over-emphasizing the 
necessity of keeping the machines run- 
ning with as little interruption as possi- 
ble. Many a good customer has been 
lost because the mill was more inter- 
ested in sustained production than in 
keeping up to the original standard 


I do not make this statement with the 
idea of telling mill men how to run their 
business. Neither have I any particular 
mills in mind as I write. But I want 
to present to the mill men of this indus- 
try the sales agent’s point of view, and 
I feel that the tendency of some mills 
to over-emphasize sustained production 
is at the expense of their reputation. 
The importance of maintaining a repu- 
tation for standard delivery cannot be 
over-emphasized. 

Closer cooperation between woolen 
mills and sales agents would be desir- 
able, in my opinion. The policy of the 
mill is, of course, a matter of great im- 
portance to the agent, for it determines 
the conditions under which he must 
make his offerings to customers. Ideas 
relating to mills’ relations with the trade 
are constantly occurring to any wide 
awake agent. Sometimes he hesitates 
to suggest them to the mill because he 
is doubtful of the reception that may 
be accorded them. Sometimes he makes 
his suggestions and the mill thinks he is 
attempting to interfere with affairs that 
are no concern of his. 


Some manufacturers seem to think 
that when a sales agent makes a criticism 
or offers a suggestion, he does so be- 
cause he is dissatisfied or because he 
does not feel that the men in the home 
ofice know their business. In most 
cases, I fully believe, this is a mistake 


on the part of the mill. The alert sales 
agent studies the market carefully. He 
knows what his trade is thinking and 


how the demand for his goods is devel- 
oping, and he therefore thinks that his 
suggestions represent a knowledge that 
should be placed before those who con- 
trol the policy of the business. 


The agent does not insist that his 
ideas be adopted. He does feel, how- 
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Boy; Page Opportunity! 


Right here, Sir! We aren't talking of remote possibilities 
?? offers exceptional opportunity to those areca ee actual facts. F abrics and 
who have the equipment and the judgment garments of the type pie have in mind are 
to inject into their knitted and woven lines in the market; they are big sellers; stores and 
the motif of modern feminine taste. cutters-up seek them. ‘They are here for a 
long stay because they have real merit and 
because the possibilities for variation have 
scarcely been touched yet. 





Q? 


In sport apparel it means snap and tone ef- 
fects beyond the possibilities of straight 
woolen or worsted composition. It means a 
fabric so rich in color-tone, luster and life 
as to occasion milady’s exclamation: No use going further without saying that it’s 
* LUSCIOUS.” in the blending. 





ABEECO ARTSILK WORSTED YARNS 
and ARTSILK TOPS AND NOILS 


are the market’s standard for quality. Prepared by pioneers in the busi- 
ness and used by manufacturers whose products are leaders in merit and 
reputation. 


Abeeco experience and knowledge in the proper blending of stock to pro- 
duce desired effects in varns and fabrics are a part of our service to cus- 
tomers. Consult us regarding the possibilities of Abeeco Artsilk- 
Worsted Yarns and Artsilk Tops. 


Also Manufacturers of Abeeco Spunartsilk 


Abeeco Mill, Inc. 


505 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Mills at Philadelphia 
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ever, that they are worthy of considera- 
tion. If mills would encourage their 
gents to speak their minds freely, they 
uld undoubtedly be benefited. Of 
uurse I know that many mills pursue 
. most liberal policy in this respect. It 
s to those who do not cooperate closely 
vith their agents that I hope this mes- 
ige will appeal. 
Some mills cannot be blamed for lack 
f closer cooperation with their agents. 
‘erhaps they have suffered in the past 
irough paying too much attention to 
en whose interest was not whole- 
artedly with the business, or whose 
nowledge of trade conditions was not 
lequate. But it is obviously up to 
se mills to get agents they can de- 
nd on, and then to work hand in hand 
th them. 


Standardization of Output 


One of the suggestions that I think 
st sales agents would like to make 
their mills deals with this matter of 
istained production, which sometimes 
terferes with the standardization of 

e mill’s output. 

Mill executives, in my opinion, should 
keep one aim:—standardization of out- 

it—constantly before them. The cus- 

mer would like to assume that every 
piece of woolen goods he gets from the 
mill will be exactly like the sample piece 
that he previously bought. He knows 
he cannot expect an absolutely exact 
duplicate, however much he would like 

get it, but he does think he is en- 
titled to as close a reproduction as is 
humanly possible. 

The cutter-up likes to send a staple 
cloth direct to the sponger, without even 
examining it. He likes to feel sure that 
the cloth will be the same as it was in 
the sample piece and in the pieces of the 
same style that he may have bought 
previously, and he does not want to be 
obliged to examine every piece. 

In other words, the customer wants 

place full confidence in the mill and 
he will give preference to those mills 
whose reputation for standardized de- 
livery is established. 


Easy to Lose Confidence 

It often takes years to build up the 
le’s confidence in the mill’s products, 
it takes only a few minutes to 
eak it down. If the cutter-up, after 
icing his order with the mill, finds 
it one consignment varies from the 
ndard enough to make a visible dif- 
ence in the garment, he loses confi- 
ice in that mill’s production for many 
isons to come. And the agent has no 
1 of difficulty getting him back, if 
leed he ever gets him back. 
no avail to tell the customer 
ut the difficulties that confront 
1 in keeping to a standard. His in- 
st lies only in the fact that the piece 
t up to the standard, and he is not 
rested why. 

scems to 
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it 18 of 


the 


that many of the fail- 


) maintain standardization are due 


me 


at 


ae 


intense desire to keep machinery 


ing. If the regular yarn is not 
ered on schedule, some mills are 
pted to substitute. I think this 
y should be done away with. I 


lize the necessity of constant produc- 
but it is my opinion, and that of 
trade, that standardized delivery is 

re important than rapid production. 
‘ninterrupted production is possible 
hout harmful effects only when 

€ -rything is running smoothly—when 
n delivery is up to standard. It 
ms that mills often try to maintain 
ir production even when such con- 
diions do not prevail, and thus cause 


< 








their output to vary from the standard. 


the women’s wear trade that it 
men’s 
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Reduction of Prices 


Lack of cooperation between mills 


and selling agents is responsible also for 
the poor policy, frequently followed, of 
reducing prices in order to get advance 
orders. 
tiles successfully to the women’s wear 
trade must have the courage of its con- 
victions, and not insist on booking great 
quantities of advance orders. You can- 
not get great quantities of advance or- 
ders in this trade without cutting prices 
considerably. 


The mill that wants to sell tex- 


Price is not the important factor in 
is in the 
Prices mattered 


wear trade. 


Ad Valorem Argu 
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particular fabric at a certain time would 
be assessed at rates which, according to 
Mr. Dale’s own formula, would not be 
correct for that fabric at that time. 
Means Substitution of Other Inequalities 
Mr. Dale’s method would be _ theo- 
retically sound, if the price of wool did 
not fluctuate, if the cost of the wool in 
all goods of each stage in the wool 
manufacture (tops, yarns, cloth, and 
dress goods, etc.), was in the same 
ratio to the total cost; and, finally, if 
the ratios of the conversion costs for 
the tops, yarns, and cloth, respectively, 
of one cloth were exactly like the ratios 
of the tops, yarns, and cloth for every 


as set forth above. 


agent is an important factor 
organization. 


WORLD 













more in the days when large quantities 
of dollar-a-yatd goods were sold, but 
conditions have now changed. 


Mill men may not agree with my ideas 
However, I simply 
want to make this point: The selling 
in the mill 
The manufacturer who 
cooperates closely with his selling agent 
and affords him an opportunity to take 
part the 
policy, will grow faster and pay larger 
than the 
thinks a selling agent is nothing more 


1e 


in formulation of mill selling 


dividends manufacturer who 
a man who automatically distrib- 


tput 


than 


utes his ou among his customer 


fp 


r 


ments Weaknes 
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vs 


th these thi 
is true his proposal would not result in 


other ck Since none of 
the just equalization he claims for it 
The adoption of plan would 
merely substitute other inequalities for 
those which he has been criticizing for 
so long a time. 

It is because most carded wool man- 
ufacturers comprehend these defects in 
his plan, and realize the general dis- 
advantage of ad valorem duties for the 
purpose of protection, that small a 
fraction of the carded wool manufac- 
turers of the country have approved the 
policy advocated by Mr. Dale and Mr. 
Moir. 


such a 


SO 


Ad Valorem Criticism Defects 





Standards without such 
stated that it was workable. This mis- 
led the United States Tariff Board, 
President Taft and the wool growers, 
with the results that we now see. The 
“scoured content” duty is both objec- 
tionable and unworkable. 
Specific Duty on Grease Wool 

The second form of the wool sched- 
ule consists of a specific duty on grease 
wool with a specific compensatory rate 
and an ad valorem protective rate on 
goods. This is the form that has been 
advocated for so many years and 
successfully by the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers, and in his 
statement before the Senate Committee 
Finance, Gen. Wood, president of 
that association, urged a return to that 


experience 


So 


on 


form now, mainly because it had been 
discussed for fifty years and retained 
in every protective tariff during that 
time: 

“Although all of the criticisms and 
objections which can now | ffered 
that method of app! | 
have been discussed in evi ( 
for upward of half a cen 
protective tariff law enacted in s 
long period has adhered to that method, 
because, after the most complete and 
exhaustive ynsideration the subject 
successive Cagngresses have been n 
vineed that no other method would a 
ford equal protection with less ground 
for criticism.” 

So far as the variations of the ad 
valorem equivalents are concerned the 
grease wool specific duty is funda- 
mentally as objectionable as_ the 


“scoured content” specific, with the low 
ad valorem equivalents on high priced 
materials and the high ad valorem 
equivalents on the low priced materials. 
Unfortunately, however, this objection- 


(Continued from page 138) 


able form of duty on wool is easily 
administered, it being necessary only to 
weigh the grease wool and calculate 
the duty by multiplication. 

Under this form the specific compen- 
satory rate on goods is made equal to a 
multiple of the duty on unwashed wool. 
For example, on the great bulk of 
goods the compensatory duty under the 
old Schedule K was 44 cents per pound 
on the theory that it required 4 pounds 
of unwashed wool, subject to a duty of 
11 cents a pound, to make one pound of 


loth. That is true only of wool shrink- 
ng about 64 per cent. This grease wool 
specific duty operated as an embarg 
on heavy-shrinking wool, and as a pre- 
lium on the importation of light- 
shrinking wool. Under the grease wool 
sper du ( 1867 to 1913 very 
] the w mported shrunk « 
5 nt antitic f it shrink 
4) 1 nt 5 t 
| 
ns t S k eve 
Ss rinka 
( 38 er cen Phe 
ible sl 5 in nts pe 
loth the ympensatory duty 
and that imposed b he Id 
Sched K 4 to 1 rat n goods 
ools of different shrinkages 
1 1 unde that tariff 
S ( mpensatory Comper ry 
S Required nder Sct eK 
20.9 ets. Ib 44 ct 
30 22.4 44 
‘ 25.3 44 
50 31.5 44 
The al ve exhibit covers only goods 
made wholly of wool. But the old 


Schedule K, the Fordney bill and the 
schedule proposed to the Committee on 
linance by Gen. Wood in behalf of the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers cover goods “made wholly or 
in part of wool.” If a fabric consists of 
only 50 per cent wool, and 50 per cent 


cotton or 
the compensatory duty required would 


all wool fabrics; 1 
cent, only 20 per cent of the full com- 
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other non-dutiable material, 
e only 50 per cent of that required on 


f consisting of 20 per 





pensatory duty; and so on in propor- 
tion. The following tabulation shows 
in cents per pound of cloth the com- 
pensatory duty required on ods 
valued at more than 40 cents per pound, 
made in part of wool of different 
shrinkages in scouring and on which 
goods a flat compensatory rate a4 
cents per pound was imposed by the old 
Schedule x 
Shrinkage Proportion of W tr ~ 

Scouring 2 0 7 

2 2cts ) 7 - 

i.9 58 

\ considerable quantity | 
shrinking less than 25 per cent w m- 
I rted under the spec fic duty on the 
grease weight. And goods are made 
with less than 25 per cent of wool, 
which would take the 44-cent compen- 
satory rate. These wools and cloths 
are not covered by the above tabula- 
tions. 

Summarizing the above exhibits of 
compensatory duties balance a 
grease wool specific, we {ind that on the 
goods made wholly of wool, the old 
Schedule K imposed compensatory 
duties that were from 40 per cent to 


110 per cent in excess of what was re- 
quired; and that on the goods made in 
part of wool, the compensatory duties 
imposed by the old Schedule K were 
from 86 per cent to 746 per cent in ex- 
cess of what was required. 


A Straight Ad Valorem Tariff 


We come now to the third schedule 
with ad valorem duties on wool and 
wool goods. The value of wool goods 
consists of the cost of the raw wool 
and the cost of converting the wool 
into goods ready for delivery to the 
garment maker. The ad valorem rate 
on wool goods has a double object: 

(1) To provide a compensatory duty 
to balance the ad valorem duty on the 
wool in the goods; 

(2) To provide a protective duty to 
balance the difference between the con- 
version cost in the United States and 
the ; 





conversion cost in toreign oun- 
tries 
Let us assume for illustration, (a) 
that the value of a foreign fabric con- 
sists of 50 per cent for wool and 50 per 
cent for conversion; (b) that there is 
duty of 50 per cent ad valorem on 
wool; and (c) that the American cost 
of conversion is 50 per cent higher than 
the foreign cost of conversion. One 
lollar’s worth of this cloth al id con- 
sists of 50 cents worth of we und 50 
ents tor onversion The same ar unt 
loth made in the Un Stat in- 
th sumed nd “ ost 
) nt l, or 75 cents, 
ind 50° pe t mort ynversion 
75 cents, 1 ng the total America 
$1.50 ¢ 0 pe ent her than for 
n t. Tha 1 d valorem 
t 50 1 nt 1 be exactly 
t the ombined 50 pel ent duty 
n wool and the 50 per cent i ase 
the American conversion cost er 
the foreign conversion cost. 


Furthermore, it is plain that the 50 
per cent ad valorem on cloth w 
main equal to the combined wool duty 
and increase in the conversion cost, re- 
gardless of the relative proportions of 
wool and conversion cost making 
up the total value of the fabric; for if 
each of the parts is increased by the 
same percentage, the whcle will be in- 
creased in the same proportion. In 


Fe- 


cost 
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other words, if the ad valorem duty on 
wool and the percentage of increase of 
the American conversion cost above the 
foreign conversion cost remain equal, 
they will be exactly balanced by the 
same rate of increase applied to the 
value of the goods, regardless of the 
relative proportions of wool cost and 
onversion cost that make up the total 
value of the goods. 

It is only when there is a difference 
etween the ad valorem rate on wool 
ind the percentage of increase in the 
United States conversion cost over the 
oreign, that a fluctuation in the pro- 
portions of wool and conversion costs 
auses a variation of the total duty on 
he cloth from the amount required. 

Let us assume for illustration, (a) 
that a foreign cost of a fabric consists 
‘f 50 per cent for wool and 50 per cent 
or conversion; (b) that there is a duty 
‘f 50 per cent ad valorem on wool; and 
c) that the American conversion cost 
s 100 per cent higher then the foreign 
onversion cost. 

Under these conditions a_ dollar's 
vorth of the foreign cloth, consisting 
§ 50 cents for wool and 50 cents for 
-onversion, would cost if made in the 
United States (50x1.50) 75 cents for 
vool and (50x2) 100 cents for conver- 
sion, a total United States cost of 1.75 
‘ents, an ad valorem duty of 75 per 
rent on the cloth being required to 
alance the wool duty and the increase 
n the conversion cost. 

If the relative foreign costs should 
hange, say from 50 per cent for wool 
and 50 per cent for conversion to 40 per 
ent for wool and 60 per cent for con- 
version, making a dollar’s worth of 
foreign cloth cost 40 cents for wool and 
60 cents for conversion, the American 
ost would be (40x1.50) 60 cents for 
vool and (60x2) 120 cents for conver- 
sion, a total United States cost of 180 
ents. 

In this case an increase of the pro- 
portion of conversion cost by 10 per 
ent from 50 per cent to 60 per cent 
and a corresponding decrease of the 
proportion of wool cost has increased 
by 5 per cent from 75 per cent to 80 per 
ent, the duty required on the cloth to 
give an exact balance. 

If, on the other hand, the relative 

reign costs should change, say from 
50 per cent for wool and 50 per cent 

conversion to 60 per cent for wool 
nd 40 per cent for conversion, making 
dollar’s worth of foreign cloth cost 

) cents for wool and 40 cents for con- 

rsion, the American cest would be 
10x1.50) 90 cents for wool and (40x2) 

) cents for conversion, a total United 
tates cost of 170 cents. 

In the latter case a decrease of the 
roportion of conversion cost by 10 per 

nt and a corresponding increase in 

wool cost has decreased by 5 per 
nt, from 75 per cent to 70 per cent, 
he duty required on the cloth to give 
exact balance. 

Without giving any definite illustra- 

ns, the National Association of Wool 
‘fanufacturers in its statement men- 

ns fluctuations in the proportions of 

11 and conversion costs, leaving the 
ader to infer that the variations of 

e ad valorem duty from an exact 

lance would be in the same degree. 

e illustrations given above make it 

tin that the ad valorem rate based on 

50 costs for wool and conversion 

uld vary from what is required only 
fraction of the difference between the 

ol duty and the conversion cost in- 

ase. 

Taking the values in the above ex- 
amples, if the cost of wool varies from 


f 





40 per cent to 60 per cent of the total, 





the variation in the duty, instead of 
being in the proportion that 40 per cent 
and 60 per cent indicate, would be only 
5 per cent from what 1s required on 
cloth costing 50 per cent for wool. 

If the cost of wool swings 10 per 
cent from the 50-50 basis, the variation 
is 10 per cent of the difference (in the 
assumed case 50 per cent) between the 
wool duty and the conversion cost in- 
crease, or 10 per cent of 50 per cent, 
which is 5 per cent. If it swings 5 per 
cent from the 50-50 basis, the variation 
is 5 per cent of the difference, (50 per 
cent) or 2%4 per cent. 

A swing as wide as from 40 per cent 
to 60 per cent for wool will in all 
probability cover all but the rare ex- 
ceptions, which should not be taken 
into consideration in the adjustment of 
tariff rates on wool and wool goods. 
Even with the extreme and exceptional 
swing from 30 per cent to 70 per cent, 
which the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers refers to as if it were 
typical, the swing from the 50-50 basis 
is but 20 per cent, and consequently the 
variation in the cloth duty would be 
only 20 per cent of 50 per cent, or 10 
per cent from what is required for an 
exact balance. 

In my “Analysis of the Tariff Board 
Report on Schedule K,” dated April 27, 
1912, Sen. Doc. No. 898, 62d Cong. 2d 
Sess., the relative costs are given for 
128 wool fabrics. None of them shows 
a wool cost as low as 30 per cent, and 
only 5 of them show a wool cost as 
high as 70 per cent. The variations in 
market price and construction of yarns 
and fabrics, on which the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
lays so much stress, are immaterial so 


long as they do not cause excessive 
fluctuations in relative costs of wool 
and conversion. Excluding the excep- 


tional fabrics for which the wool cost 
swings outside of the 40 per cent and 
60 per cent limits, a summary of the 
above exhibits shows that the ad valo- 
rem duty varies from 7.1 per cent in 
excess of what is required to 6.4 per 
cent less than what is required for an 
exact balance. 

For goods made in part of wool the 
Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation recommended to the Committee 
on Finance that the compensatory part 
of the ad valorem rate on goods be re- 
duced to correspond with the actual 
percentage of wool in the goods. 

Ad Valorem and Specific Compared 

Following is a comparison of the 
compensatory rates under the two 
forms of the wool schedule capable of 
being administered, one based on a 
specific duty on grease wocl, the other 
with ad valorem rates throughout 

Specific Duty 

All woci goods—From 40 per cent 

to 110 per cent in excess. 


Part wool goods—From 86 per 
cent to 746 per cent in excess. 
Ad Valorem Duty 
All wool and part wool goods 


From 7.1 per cent in excess to 
6.4 per cent iess. 

There is not the slightest doubt about 
the comparative accuracy of compen- 
satory duties under grease wool specific 
and ad valorem rates. The adjustment 
on the specific basis is necessarily sub- 
ject to extreme variations. The ad va- 
lorem rates can be adjusted with a high 
degree of precision. 

Equalizing Rates in 1913 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers refers to the clearness 
with which my arguments in favor of 
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an ad valorem tariff were put forth in 
1913, but I would appreciate this refer- 
ence more highly if I had succeeded in 
making the arguments clear to the ofh- 
that The adjust- 
ment of a compensatory duty was not 
an issue in 1913, for President Wilson 
and Secretary of State Bryan had de- 
cided early in April to put wool on the 
free list with 35 per cent ad valorem on 
cloth. My discussion of the equalization 
of duties in that year related to the ad- 
justment of the rates on tops and yarn 
to conform to the 35 per cent en cloth. 
The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers states that “the defects 
in my proposal were so definite that 
they led to its rejection.” The fact is 
that the equalization of the rates on 
tops and yarn were incorporated in the 
Underwood tariff law substantially as 
recommended in my 1913 discussion, 
and marked the only changes made in 
these rates. The Underwood bill as in- 
troduced in the House provided for 15 
per cent on tops, 20 per cent on yarn 
and per cent on cloth. My recom- 
mendation was 6 per cent on tops and 
18%4 per cent on yarn to correspond to 
35 per cent on cloth. The Senate 
amended the bill making the duty on 
tops 5 per cent, on yarn 15 per cent, 
with 35 per cent on cloth. The bill as 
agreed upon in conference and signed 
by the President provided for 8 per 
cent on tops, 18 per cent on yarn and 
35 per cent on cloth. Whether the 
changes in the House rates on tops and 
yarn were brought about by my 1913 
discussion I am unable to say, but the 
record speaks for itself. 





cers of association. 


ae 
JO 


The Solution of the Question in 1922 


Turning from the dead issues of 1913 
to the living issues of 1922, the ad 
valorem basis being in every way far 
superior to a specific duty, it remains 
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for Congress to determine the ad valo- 
rem rate on wool, the protective rate 
required and the fair basis of relative 
costs of wool and conversion. The in- 
formation regarding relative cost of 
wool and conversion is in the posses- 
sion of every wool manufacturer. 
Within the next few weeks extensive 
lines of heavy weight goods will be 
opened by American manufacturers. 
The cost of raw material and conver- 
sion has been calculated for every fab- 
ric that will be placed on sale. It would 
require but a short time for a Govern- 
ment accountant to obtain these figures, 
calculate the total cost per pound of 
cloth and the relative costs of wool and 
conversion for each fabric, and place 
this information before the Senate 
Committee on Finance. The members 
of the Carded Woolen Manufacturers’ 
Association have offered to supply this 
information to the Committee on 
Finance. Will the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers do likewise? Three or four man- 
agers of wool manufacturing corpora- 
tions who are members of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
could alone give the data for a range 
of fabrics wide enough to warrant bas- 
ing the adjustment of ad valorem rates 
on them. 


In this way a wool and wool goods 
schedule can be framed under which 
adequate protection will be given to 


wool growing and wool manufacturing, 
carded ‘woolen and worsted manufac- 
turers will be placed on an equality un- 
der the law, the consumers will be re- 


lieved from the burdens inseparable 
from specific duties, and a problem 
that has tormented the country for 


nearly sixty years will be settled on the 
only basis on which protective tariffs 
and tariffs for revenue should rest, 
even-handed justice. 


Shawsheen: a Model Community 


(Continued from page 151) 


as for their social and recreational wel- 
fare. 

The original plans of the president of 
the American Woolen Company wer 
sufficiently fluid to allow of adaptation 
to this new need and were merely ex- 
panded by the building ot another vil- 
lage of smaller and yet attractive mill 
homes. As there was little room around 
the mill itself for further building of 
houses, especially in view of contem- 
plated erection of other large buildings, 
including a cafeteria and general office 
building, land secured about an 
eighth of a mile away from the mill on 
the eastern side of the railroad toward 
Andover Here a number of 
houses are rapidly com- 
pletion. 

As to the mill itself, it 
men of modern reinforced concrete 
construction about midway be- 
tween the state highway and the Boston 
and Maine Railroad, at right angles to 
the state highway and facing the old 
coach road in the Andover direction. 
Its eastern end abuts the Shawsheen 
railroad station and here are the spur 
tracks and loading platforms of the 
mill, also fuel oil tanks. At the west- 
ern end of the mill is the nower house, 
still under construction by the Turner 
Construction Co. and which when com- 
pleted will furnish the entire community 
as well as the mill with light and motor 
power. It is equipped with the most 
modern type of steam and electric gen- 
erating units, including water tube 
boilers equipped with superheaters and 


was 


large 
approaching 


is a fine speci- 


lying 


electric generators, direct-driven by con- 
densing steam turbines of the bleeder 
type. Connection with the various build- 
ings supplied is entirely underground. 
Some of the Village Utilities 

The Shawshe« n post office building is 
located on the left hand side of the road 
going up from Andover to Lawrence. 
In front of the building is a beautiful 
mem«r‘al fountain erected by William 
M. Wood to the memory of his daugh- 
ter, who died in the influenza epidemic 
of 1918. Close by is the “ voting cabin,” 
a reproduction of the headquarters of 
General Washington on the Pot 
It is built of rough stone, a single story 
high and is used as a voting booth for 
the village. 

The post office, an attractive Colonial 
structure, has on its lower floor the 
most modern equipment for postal serv- 
ice, while on the second floor are to be 
found offices of the Shawshee Mills, 
the Homestead Association, Inc., and 
the publication department of the A. IV. 
Employes’ Booster, published monthly 
by the Department of Labor of the 
American Woolen Co. A kindergarten 
school and a hall for meeting and social 
purposes are on the top floor. The 
building is thoroughly equipped with all 
modern appliances and conveniences, in- 
cluding an elevator. In addition to the 
Government offices on the ground floor 
there is a well equipped general grocery 
store maintained by the Shawsheen 
Market, Inc. 

The Shawsheen garage, capable of 
housing three score or more machines, 


mac 
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cated opposite the post office and a 
nmunity laundry is nearby. Nearly 
posite the “voting cabin,” diagonally 
oss the state road from the post of- 

is an old English bowling green, 
nd which is a croquet ground. The 
ling green is artistically railed off 
m the main road and in front of the 
ngs are substantial seats facing the 
The Balmoral Spa, a modern 
ling with a splendidly equipped and 
-date drug store, equal to anything 
ston, lies to the south of the bowl- 
green. Within this building are 
1 offices, doctors’ offices and miscel- 
us community interests. The larg 
the second floor of the Spa is 
over to social purposes and danc- 
parties. Open air dancing is also 
ded for. 
r the social, educational and physi- 
levelopment of all who live in the 
Shawsheen community and its adjoining 
village the American Woolen Com- 
‘is determined to leave no stone un- 
ned. In addition to the previously 
tioned provision for dancing and 
al intercourse outdoor sports are to 
encouraged. A baseball diamond and 
soccer field have been provided for 
hawsheen employes and other residents 
the community. A pleasantly situated 
thing pond with separate bathhouses 
boys and girls is another very desir- 
feature; in winter the pond is used 
skating. 


—N 


pposite the mill on the Andover side 
arge single story brick cafeteria, 115 
80 feet, is approaching completion. 
fhe main dining room will have an un- 
tructed width of 80 feet. The kitch- 
s located back of the dining room 
the same floor. In the basement are 
wling alleys. Moving pictures will 
be an attractive feature. The best 
food will be served at cost and ar- 
ngements will be made to provide 
k accommodation for scores of 
kers who may live out of town. 


Employes May Purchase Homes 


i¢ Homestead Association, Inc., con- 

s and supervises the building, renting 

and care of the various housing prop- 
erties in the Shawsheen community. It 
san independent organization controlled 
by the American Woolen Company. In 
addition to Shawsheen properties al- 
ly constructed they have recently 
thirty more houses, which rent 

$42 to $45 per month. These 

as may be seen in the illustra- 
tions, are unusually attractive in appear- 


) 
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ance and thoroughly up to date in con- 
struction, having gas, electricity and 
modern plumbing. Provisions have been 


arranged so that purchases 


employes 


‘an take place. This corporation will 
also hande the mill village proper now 
being constructed. 

The Shawsheen Laundry, Inc., has a 
large brick, two-story building, fully’ 
equipped for up-to-date laundry work 
It has three rapid type washers, a cas- 
cade washer, a tumbler dryer, flat work 
ironers and other necessary machinery 
The building belongs t \ 
Woolen Company, but is leased to the 
corporation. 

The Shawsheen Brush Factory, an in 
dependent organization, occupies a large 


four-story, reinforced concrete building 





Andover town als are taking the 


greatest possible interest in the g 
and development Water 
and supplied and 
supervised by the Public Works Depart- 


rowth 
Shawsheen. 


sewerage systems are 





ment and fire protection is also afforded 
by Andover. 
Developments Still Proceeding 

The development Shawsheen is 
still proceeding Neither church nor 
schoolhouses are to be found in the com 
munity, nor is it likely that anything will 
be done at present to meet these funda- 
mental needs Shawsheen is so near t 
the ( ‘ And n the one hand 
and =Lawret n the other, that any 
worshipper by patronizing the trolley 


car, should he not own a machine, can 


Bird’s Eye View of Portion of Shawsheen Village, Showing Garage, Post 
Office and Shawsheen Manor 


located just west of the Shawsheen mill 
S. H. Hardy is agent. All its machinery 
is electrically driven and until the Shaw- 
sheen power house is completed the elec- 
tricity is being procured from Lawrence. 
Brushes and baskets for all kinds of 
mill use are constructed. This plant is 
playing an important part in Shaw- 
sheen development at the present time. 
t is equipped with complete woodwork 
ing machinery and all the interiot 
work for the new houses 
plied. This organization also takes car¢ 
of all the electrical plumbing, steam fit- 
ting and gas fitting necessary through 
out the village. 


wood 


is being sup- 


Looking Up Shawsheen River 


find a church of his choice at either 
place. The needs of school children are 
adequately met by the excellent grade 
schools provided by the town of And- 
over. 

In the old Shawsheen Manor, a pic- 
turesque and extensive Colonial struc- 
ture, coming down from other days, the 
visitor to the village can find the best 
of accommodations. A long line of ma- 
testifies to the good cheer 
and hospitality dispensed at this attrac- 
tive hostelry, and it has become a popu- 
lar week-end resort automobile 
tourists and parties from Boston and 
more distant places 


chines daily 


for 








Arbitration 


A View in Shawsheen Village Showing Power House at Left, Hardy Brush 
Shop in Center and Shawsheen Mill on Elevation at Right 
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and the Business 
Man 
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matically the nature thereof, where- 
upon the principal immediately proceeds 
to argue his case and does everything 
he can prejudice or convince the 
prospective arbitrator in his own be- 
hal 
The futility of such a procedure is 
S bvious that it would seem almost 
unnecessary to devote space to it and 
vet » experience of those who have 
constantly to do with arbitration indi- 
‘ates 1ordinately these wholly 
erroneous conceptions of what arbitra- 
ans and of the code and method 
under which it should proceed are 
pre nt Business men have got to 
get 1 of them, have got to learn the 


simple A B C of arbitration before it 


can be generally adopted. It is right 
in theory and it is right in practice, 
but neither the theory nor the practice 
can succeed unless both are under- 
stood. This is so essential that it may 
be advantageous to reiterate to the 


extent setting down what might be 
called simple rules for the guidance of 
arbitrators. 


These should be: 
(1) Arbitration does not mean com- 
promise. It means that the facts shall 


be clearly disclosed to the arbitrators 
and that the arbitrators shall base their 
decision squarely upon the facts. 

(2) In approaching prospective 
arbitrators principals should be careful 
to disclose no details beyond the name 


of the opponent. 
(3) The prospective arbitrator 
should most emphatically resist an 


effort on the part of the principal to 
disclose details. 

(4) All three of the arbitrators 
should understand absolutely and with- 
out reservation that they embark upon 
their duties as judges not advocates. 

(5) The rules regulating arbitration 
provide that the decision of two, if all 
three are unable to agree, is just as 
binding as a unanimous decision. 

Out of all this two facts stand alone, 
i. @., arbitration does not mean com- 
promise and arbitrators are judges, not 
advocates. 

If these two very simple facts are 
clearly understood there can be no 
obstacle to the steady progress of arbi- 
tration as a means for adjusting trade 
disputes. 
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HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


ARTHUR E. MASON, Treasurer, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Dress Goods 


WELLINGTON, SEARS @ CO. 


Selling Agents | 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 





Leominster Worsted Company 


H. H. Chase, President A. N. Litch, Treasurer 
Leominster, Mass. 





“LESTER” and “STANLEY” Worsteds | 


Sold by A. STERZELBACH & SONS CO., - 242 Fourth Avenue, New” York 


GABARDINE— WHIPCORD FABRICS | 


Sold by SAMUEL H. CRAWFORD & CO., INC. : - 25 Madison Avenue, New York 












Starting Textile Research 





First Step Is to Study the Broad Problems That Affect Industry as a Whole—Then Give 
Cases—Introducing New Ideas—Organization to Carry on the Work—Place 
—Cooperation With Other Countries 


By Charles F. Goldthwait 


O an outsider who follows the 

trade papers the question cannot 

help presenting itself, “What is 

the matter with textile research 
n America?” Probably there is nothing 
at all the matter with what research we 
have, the trouble being its lack in vol- 
ume. Like many other things it is 
apparently considered very good for the 
other fellow, but “my case is different,” 
and we have not quite made up our 
minds to attack it seriously. 

Men who are engaged in the more 
mechanical or physical aspects of tex- 
tile manufacturing seem to think that 
the chemical problems are quite well 
understood, and no doubt many chem- 
ists take it for granted that the other 
branches of manufacturing and testing 
are thoroughly standardized. Neither, 
however, is correct. While the technical 
men realize their limitations, we are led 
by observation to believe that the busi- 
ness heads of less technical experience 
do not realize that there are fundamen- 
tal manufacturing “unknowns.” It does, 
however, seem strange that so many 
textile men are so conservative when 
even the laundrymen and dry cleaners 
are becoming intensely interested in 
technical service and efficiency, based 
on research. 

Research as applied to textiles is noth- 


ing more or less than trying to find out- 


just what is going on in various manu- 
facturing processes as well as in the 
raising of cotton, wool and other fibres, 
then applying just plain common sense 
to try to improve matters if needed. It 
can be extended to develop entirely new 
ventures, to business problems or in 
other directions that do not greatly con- 
cern us at present, but the idea is es- 
sentially the same and the same prin- 
ciples apply equally well to work on 
cotton, wool or other fibres. 
Different Classes of Research 
One especially important distinction 
must be made. The research that is 
most useful to a whole industry will 
be quite different from the type that can 
best be taken in hand by a single mill. 
The first is the study of the broader 
general problems that affect the trade 
as a whole and that are too large for 
ndividuals to finance. It needs the 
backing of men with vision and imagina- 
tion as well as cash, and must be started 
more or less on faith or from examples 
n other lines of manufacture, the more 
onspicuous of which have been cited 
me and time again. Logically, this part 
f the program should have come first 
ut since the industries have already 
otten along without it for so many 
ears the deficiency can be supplied as 
pportunity allows. 
The second part of the program 1s 
ie application of the first part to the 
ndividual mill and is a separate prob- 
‘m in each case. It must begin with 
lucation and the type of study that will 
iow the need for improvements. 


We need both kinds of research and 
ley can go along together, but each 
ith a certain degree of independence. 


Taking the cotton industry as an ex- 
mple, the very first step after reach- 
ng a decision to enter the research field 
end appointing a suitable director for 
tne work should be a very careful re- 





view of the “state of the art” and its 
publication in a conveniently available 
form, including both scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge. We would no doubt 
be ~ery much surprised at the bulk of 
good information that is already on 
hand and the mere calling of attention 
to it would be a great step in advance. 
At the same time many conflicting state- 
ments would be revealed and many gaps 
to be filled; these would constitute some 
of the immediate problems. 

This collected material will not only 
serve as a Starting point for the work 
to be carried on outside the mill but can 
be made a great factor in preparing the 
mill personnel to receive and properly 
use the results that will follow. It 
will, therefore, be in the logical order 
of events to digress here and see how 
this can be done. 

Need of Education 

Introducing new ideas into a mill is 
nearly always accomplished in the face 
of active or passive resistance or open 
opposition. Things can be (apparently) 
forced through by managerial fiat but 
this does no real good. The only way 
to bring about a realization of short- 
comings is by education, and if made 
to appear in the proper light conditions 
simply have to be remedied. 


One of the most striking recent edu- 
cational enterprises in industry is a set 
of five text books, issued under the 
direction of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry. These 
books represent much effort and co- 
operation by many of the technical men 
of this industry. Classes are now being 
formed in various papermaking centers 
and in many cases the mills are purchas- 
ing these volumes as text books. Such 
a set of books, compiled by leading 
practical and technical men in the tex- 
tile industries, would furnish the finest 
kind of training for fixers and section 
hands as well as office men or anybody 
else who wanted to get more real knowl- 
edge of the work with which he was 
connected. If properly reviewed by re- 
search men the bearing of some of the 
more important scientific work could be 
introduced and the way paved for the 
next step in “selling” research. 


This next number on the program, 
which would not necessarily have to 
wait for the completion of the first, 
would be the study of mill records. To 
borrow again from the paper industry, 
a surprising amount of interest has been 
aroused among the employes in certain 
mills and equally surprising economies 
made as a result of keeping records, and 
posting them where the men can see 
just how well they are doing and what 
progress is being made. Textiles offer 
more variables to control and measure 
than paper but the same result seems 
possible, for most men naturally want 
to make improvements if they can see 
that it is appreciated. 


Work of this type really boils down 
to finding out what the machines are 
doing, how they are set and why. To 
start it, find a point that needs atten- 
tien, find a way to measure it and keep 
the record, then as you find an improve- 
ment or a remedy watch it until the fig- 


ures are so conclusive that you get the 
attention of the foremen and others 
concerned, as well as the management. 
Settle this one thing, then work from 
it to another. Meanwhile, do not neg- 
lect the mill records that are already 
established. You can do a lot of re- 
search in your head by watching what 
goes on and thinking about it. 

Type of Organization 

To return to the organization for the 
broader type of fundamental investiga- 
tion, it has been argued that our condi- 
tions are different from those of the 
English who are just now remarkably 
active in several lines of textile research. 
It is hard to see where the technical 
condition of the .art is at all different, 
but when we come to the attiude of man- 
agement there is an apparent difference 
without any apparent reason. 

The appointment of a field secretary 
for the American cotton research pro- 
gram is a step in the right direction and 
should result in a great deal of good 
to the industry, however, it seems woe- 
fully inadequate as compared with the 
British Cotton Industry Research Asso- 
ciation. With all due respect for our 
excellent textile schools and other agen- 
cies for textile research it does not seem 
possible to handle a broad program ef- 
fectively through them alone. The work 
must be centralized in more than an in- 
dividual or an ordinary committee. A 
real organization is needed with sym- 
pathetic backing, seeking facts rather 
than immediate profit, and having a 
headquarters designed for the work 
in hand. It would seem logical for 
such an organization to be located near 
a textile school, but largely independent 
of it. This is a matter, however, that 
requires serious thought before reaching 
a decision. 

At any rate, we must not neglect to 
use existing equipment, and a sufficient 
organization of existing facilities to pre- 
vent overlapping and duplication of ef- 
fort is of course desirable. We must 
not, however, lose sight of the distinc- 
tion between work that needs to be re- 
peated and checked in different environ- 
ments, and such work as must extend 
for long periods of time under exactly 
uniform conditions and which should 
be entirely performed by the same group 
of individuals in the same place from 
start to finish. 

Work for Textile Schools 

Beside the work of the central or- 
ganization there would no doubt be all 
the work that our textile schools could 
accommodate in repeating and checking 
work where necessary for only a limited 
amount of such work is possible in the 
spare time of instructors, while students 
are not prepared for it and hardly get 
started before they are overtaken by 
graduation With real co-operation 
however, new points of view would be 
introduced and no doubt much con- 
structive criticism. 

Any American research enterprise 
should naturally be affiliated with those 
in foreign countries but in avoiding the 
unnecessary repetition of work we must 
remember that having the same work 
done in different countries may be even 
more important than checking a prob- 








Attention to Individual Mill 
of Textile Schools 


lem in different parts of the same coun- 
try. Processes worked out in England 
-annot usually be transplanted bodily to 
the United States, any’ more than our 
work would apply directly in England. 
For example, many English textile books 
are well written and of a more scientific 
type than some of ours, but they are 
not quite satisfactory when it comes to 
practical applications. 

Cooperation with Other Countries 

If the chemical properties of Ameri- 
can cotton are studied in England the 


results should be perfectly good for 
the United States and a duplication of 
effort might be avoided, but when it 
comes to a study of spinning proper- 


ties, climates, different types of machin- 
ery and other factors, these lead to re- 
sults in either country that would not 
be exactly duplicated in the other. We 
should no depend on foreign countries 
for all the research. Nor is it reason- 
able to expect to exchange information 
with them until we have our own mat- 
ter in good order and are doing our 
share of the new work. 


Some ideas on research are much 
like the old story of repairing the roof. 
When most needed it cannot be done 
and the rest of the time one can get 
along without it. In business, too often; 
in good times every effort is devoted 
to pounding out production for im- 
mediate profit, while in periods of de- 
pression, declining dividends are an 
effective argument against starting any- 
thing new. There should, however, be 
a constant undercurrent of such inves- 
tigation as we have been discussing and 
in dull times it may easily lead to some- 
thing of great value like the development 
of more readily marketable specialties 
which would be developed here and 
there by individual mills on the basis of 
facts brought out in the general research 
program. 

Research Must Be Planned 

A recent writer has said that another 
idea of business is that nothing is worth 
doing that cannot be done quickly. Time 
in research is a factor over which un- 
fortunately we have little control. It 
is true that under sufficient pressure 
tremendous results can be quickly 
achieved as exemplified in the great war, 
but it is not possible to go on at such 
a rate indefinitely. Too often, also, 
haste causes flaws in the work to be 
overlooked just because’ everything 
seems to be going well and results are 
not carefully checked through. To be 
successful, research must be planned 
and assured for at least four or five 
vears, of which perhaps the best evi- 
dence is the fact that the British cotton 
research association is planned for a 
five year program. 

One main purpose of research is to 
keep ahead of the art lest we suddenly 
wake up and find England or Germany 
far in the lead. Success means fre- 
quently the scrapping of venerable ideas 
and adoption of news ones, often a pain- 
ful but paying process. Merely talking 
of research is valuable provided that we 
do not let the word become overworked 
in speech and underworked in action. 
What is needed now is a real beginning 
on a constructive program in each of 
the main lines of textile industry. 
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The many changes that have taken place among Textile Mills, Sell- 
ing Agents and other concerns during the past year make it absolutely 
essential that you have the Official American Textile Directory. 














The Official American Textile Directory Also Gives Complete Lists of Yarn 
gives the latest reports on all the Textile Spinners, Dealers and Commission 
Establishments of the United States and Merchants; Cloth Manufacturers; 
Canada, including Knitting, Silk, Cotton, Dyeing, Bleaching, Printing, Finish- 
Woolen, Linen, Jute, etc., with their per- ing and Mercerizing Establishments ; 
sonnel, capitalization, equipment, and kind Raw Cotton, Wool and Silk Dealers; 
of goods manufactured; whether they sell Rag Dealers; Selling Agents and Dry 
through an agent or direct, and other infor- Goods Commission Houses; Export 
mation vital to millmen and those buying Commission Houses; Mills with Wors- 
from or selling to Textile Mills. The 1921 ted Machinery; Textile Associations ; 
edition also contains a new listing of the and Machinery and Mill Supply 
Textile Mills of MEXICO. Dealers. 


| Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 Fourth Ave, New York 
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Unexpected Changes Feature Worsted Yarns 


\nticipation of Demand for Fine Goods Fails to Materialize—Business From Weaving Mills Unsatisfactory But This 
Was Offset by Unusual Call for Knitting Yarns—Prices Stiffen Despite Moderate Demand—Op- 
timism Expressed for 1922—Knitters Expected to Operate Actively 


of unexpected changes, is the 
manner in which 1921 is charac- 
terized by the worsted yarn 

rade. The calculations of the industry 
ere generally upset because of the 
iilure to realize the business antici- 
ited on fine goods. Manufacturers and 
pinners alike had largely based their 
plans for the year on this expected de- 
mand, and when this gradually declined 
ind soon occupied a minor position, it 
was found necessary to seek another 
basis for operations. The lack of any- 
thing like general business in weaving 
yarns was largely offset by the unusual 
business developed in knitting yarns 
juring the last half of the year and 
running well into the early part of 1922. 
This volume of business assumed very 
large proportions, so that it was esti- 
mated that fully twice the average 
spindles devoted to this trade were as- 
signed to the production of knitting 
twist yarns. Under these conditions wool 
consumption steadily mounted, with the 
result that monthly figures approached 
record levels. Naturally, stocks of de- 
sirable wools available gradually be- 
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came depleted, and under the practical 
embargo of the emergency tariff wool 
prices sharply advanced, forcing firmer 
yarn quotations in the face of moderate 
demand. 

In view of this situation the trade 
faces a difficult problem for the open- 
ing of 1922. With a demand in the 
goods market for moderat=: priced fab- 
rics, spinners have been compelled to 
advance their yarn prices steadily to 
meet rising wool costs. Therefore 
manufacturers are making every effort 
to develop their lines to best possible 
advantage, with every indication of an 
increasing use of the medium wools. On 
the other hand, the large proportion of 
spindles engaged on the knitting yarns, 
with the heavy consumption of these 
medium wools for this work, it is pre- 
dicted will cause a curtailment of offer- 
ings of warp yarns, with a consequently 
firmer market for these wools because 
of this concentrated demand. With 
this situation before the trade it is 
recognized they are between two com- 
pelling forces. Time alone will show 
their solution of the problem. 

January, 1921, found the market in its 


WORSTED YARNS 
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usual waiting attitude at the opening of 
a new year. Business was very limited 
and a small percentage of the ma- 
chinery was in operation. Prices for 
yarns were unsatisfactory to the spin- 
ner, aS in many instances they were 
below replacement costs, especially in 
fine yarns. Foreign yarns were being 
shown, and the prospects of an emer- 
gency tariff as a stop-gap were regarded 
optimistically. Dress goods mills were 
the only users of yarns in large quan- 
tities, and these were confined almost 
entirely to fine numbers, such as 2-50s. 
This necessarily curtailed production on 
these counts desired for tricotines 
which were the fabric in most demand. 
Men’s wear trade was slow, and with 
the demand for this class of dress 
goods, some of these mills made an 
effort to secure business on tricotines. 
Naturally the concentration on 2-50s 
produced advances in prices, especially 
as manufacturers were making every 
effort to get out all their orders before 
March when it was feared the demand 
would decline. 


There were no manifestations of re- 
newed activity as the early months 
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JOUOOOOOOOK Out of the market 
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passed by, and by degrees prices began 
to show signs of easing off, with occa- 
sional spurts when flashes of interest 
were revealed at times. The business 
on men’s wear fabrics at no time as- 
sumed very large proportions. With a 
lack of interest in the higher-priced fine 
goods, efforts were made to bring out 
medium-priced fabrics, using 2-32s, 
2-36s in three-eighths blood, with some 
business done, but nothing which was 
regarded as satisfactory. 


Conservative Buying 

Mindful of their experience of the 
previous year because of cancellations, 
manufacturers adopted a_ conservative 
policy, buying only a portion of the 
yarns required by the business they had 
booked. This necessarily tended to 
work to their advantage in preventing 
spinners from becoming sold up and 
thus advancing prices. Therefore the 
demand for yarns at no time kept pace 
with the sale of goods. Under such 
conditions, spinners were kept fairly 
well employed, and both March and 
April showed a substantial decline in 
the percentage of idle spindles. By this 
time, the men’s wear trade was the 
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Worsted Yarns for the Weaving and Knitting Trade 


Novelty Yarns, Loops, Knots, Spirals and All the New Effects for Over- 
coatings, Cloakings and Dress Goods of Mohair, Worsted and Cotton 





Mohair Yarns 
for Plushes, 
Braids, Astra- 
chans, Etc. 


Genappe Yarns 
in All Sizes 





1874 CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, BRISTOL, R. I. 1922 


CHAS. B. ROCKWELL, Treas 


COLORS. TOPANDSKEIN DYED. SINGLE AND PLY 
on Dresser Spools, Spools, Tubes, Ball Warps, Skeins and Shuttle Bobbins 


Yarns from the Raw Material to the Finished Product — Yarns Only 
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eading buyer, even with their conserva- 
ive policy. The dress goods mills 
und it difficult to get under way, with 
pecialties occupying a prominent place, 
id the popular tricotines in declining 
terest. The prices on fine yarns as a 
nsequence declined from the top of 
$2.25 to $2.35 to around $2.00. At fre- 
ient intervals, foreign yarns, tops and 
ools played a more or less active part, 
though the anticipation of tariff ac- 
on served to restrain buyers from too 
tive operations. In spite of this suffi- 
ent was brought in to displace a con- 
lerable quantity of domestic products. 
By May, the trade realized they had 
st sight of two important factors 
which had served to affect business. 
hese were the stocks of yarns on 
hand at the mills, which proved to be 
irger than were anticipated, and these 
ported yarns at prices well under do- 
estic costs. The market itself was 
atureless and it was estimated pro- 
luction was about two-thirds of normal. 
[he early summer found little improve- 
ent, with a wide price range for 

1 arns. The conservative buying of 
inufacturers resulted in a steady con- 


ii sumption of yarns as rapidly as pro- 
| luced, so there was little opportunity 
1} : n 

Ht for accumulation of stocks. The lack 


interest in fine goods brought about 
1 easier price basis for these yarns. 


Effect of Spring Season 


In July the trade awaited develop- 
nts from the lightweight season but 
se were slow in making their ap- 
In spite of this reports 
howed that 90 per cent. of the worsted 
ndles of the country were in opera- 
n. The first effects of the new sea- 
n were regarded as satisfactory. Fine 
ns were still quiet, with most of the 
in quarter and _ three-eighths 
id yarns in 2-36s, 2-40s, etc. The 
nservative buying of users was main- 
ned, and by August a smaller num- 
of spindles were noted as active, the 

ire then being only 78.1 per cent., as 
nst 91.2 per cent. in July. As busi- 
ness developed on knitting yarns, many 
devoted their equipment to 
yarns instead of the warp yarns, 
reducing this production. Buyers 
were trying to secure fabrics 
$2.00 to $2.50, which could be offered 
dyes out of three-eighths, 
reas a fine fabric could hardly be 
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arance. 
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produced for less than $2.90. Dress 
ls by this time were showing the 
( ts of the popular trend towards 


vy cloth, which, because of its more 
d production and greater facility 
handling, as well as its cheaper price 
around $1.50 per yard, was in decided 
t. 
October, the demand for knitting 
s occupied the premier position, the 
1’ Weaving yarns being very much 


scattered and confined to small lots. 
; onsequence this latter trade re- 
| little attention. Prices also 
ned with 2-50s at around $1.95-to 
> with 2-40s at $1.60 to $1.80. Me- 
d yarns were being used more 
ly in 2-18s to 2-30s, especially in 
nitting trades, which continued to 
iin spindles in active operation 
ibove their normal proportion. 


rs were well sold ahead on these 
i ng yarns, so there was at all times 
us predicament facing weavers 
a sudden demand arise for their 
but this never developed into a 


Firm Wool Market 
in the fall the steady heavy con- 
m of wool had its effects upon 
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this market, particularly in the fine 
staple and the medium yarns. Quarter- 
blood wools advanced gradually, but 


weaving yarns were slow to show the 
effect of these advancing wool 
By the end of the year, the firmness of 
the wool market with its diminished 
stocks became more pronounced. Yarns 
were for a time cheaper than they were 
in July, and well below wool replace- 
ment costs. Spinners began to realize 
this, so that prices steadily grew firmer, 
and buyers were advised to figure on 


costs. 


tinued for a time, but buyers began to 
balk at paying high prices. Jersey cloth 


early showed more activity than usual 


with 2-26s and 2-30s in demand for this 
trade. Hosiery and underwear showed 
but scattered interest. By March, in- 


quiries grew less and new business was 
therefore reported very limited. 

As jobbers and buyers of sweaters 
were slow in placing orders, apprehen- 
sion was expressed that their late buy- 
ing would interfere with 
sufficient production to meet an eventual 


seriously 
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even higher costs in making up thei 
new lines for 1922. 

The effects of the emergency tariff 
with its practical embargo on wool 
offered no relief so that necessity 
spinners were compelled to raise their 
quotations. On 2-36s_ three-eighths, 
where $1.20 and $1.25 had been noted, 
quotations now ranged from $1.35 to 


$1.50. 
ing to develop moderate-priced goods to 
meet the popular demand, but the yarn 
situation was not be- 
cause 


Manufacturers were endeavor- 


very encouraging 


of necessarily higher prices 

In spite of this ther« 
optimism expressed regarding the pros- 
pects for the vear. It is argued 
stocks of goods are light, and 
backed by a firmer wool market, with 
a heavy at all times, 
buyers must recognize this situation and 
adjust themselves accordingly. The 
year closed, therefore, with interest 
shown in 2-30s and 2-36s three-eighths, 
and 2-40s half-blood with single filling 
yarns for men’s wear mills, while dress 
goods continued to show interest in 2-50s 
and single 30s both warp and filling 
yarns. With a large percentage of 
spindles still devoted to the production 
of knitting yarns the prospects for a 
normal demand for weaving yarns offer 
a problem of no mean significance. 


is more or less 


new 
very 


consumption 


Position of Knitting Yarns 
The close of 1920 and early days of 
1921 


scattered 


found knitting yarns receiving only 


attention with few inquiries 
Later in January an improved demand 
arose and firmer prices were noted with 
2-20s quarter-blood at $1.05 to $1.10, and 
2-30s $1.15 to $1.20. Activity 


at con- 





had 


demand, as already much time 
lost in the first thre¢ 


becn 
four months of 


or 
the year. Yarn prices declined so that 
2-20s were noted at $1.00 with 2-30s at 
$1.10. Bathing suits and jersey cloth 


In 
was noted a 
an all-year trade because of the demand 
coming from the Pacific Coast the 
winter, well the Florida resorts 
with the eastern coast trade during the 


ontinued to develop some activity 
fact the bathing-suit trade 
for 


as as 


summer Here also buyers delayed 
their activities until April and May, so 
that production was rushed to catch up 
with the demand. It was predicted this 
situation would prevail in the sweater 


trade unless buyers placed their orders, 
and this eventually 
In July business 


proved correct 
had developed on 
these lines and continued right through 


th 
on 
& 
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to the end ot the vear with buyers pres- 


sing hard for the deliveries they had 
failed to order at the proper time \s 
a consequence manufacturers tried to 


get out deliveries in three months, 
which should have been done in six, 
thus bringing about great pressure for 


yarns and goods, with premiums offered 
for prompt deliveries. 


Demand for Jersey Cloth 


During the late summer, the demand 
for jersey cloth had reached very large 
proporti taking fine 
three-« ghths 


ms, varns as well 
and 
blood. Hand-knitting yarns also figured 
prominently as low stocks in the hands 


of distributors necessitated large 


as some quarter- 


orders 


calling for early deliveries. Spinners 
were well sold ahead at all times, so 
that prices began to show more firm- 
ness, even with more spindles devoted 
to this trade than usual. Jersey cloth 
was one of the leading factors, taking 
single 26s, 2-26s in quarter-blood and 
also French spun half-blood. Prices 
advanced under the steady demand as 
well as the depleted stocks quarter- 


hlood wools so largely 
around $1.00 and 2-30s 


used; 2-20s were 


at $1.10 to $1.20. 
By fall, spinners generally were well 
fixed with [ 


business, with no signs of 
diminishing interest. Continued de- 
mand centered on quarter-blood wools, 
with less available supplies served to ad- 
vance these costs, so that varns were 
maintained firmly. At the same time a 
growing demand for worsted varns for 
hosiery proved to be another important 
factor These were taken in white 
heathers and also in various combina 
tion twists with silk and art silk, as well 
as mercerized yarns. Jersey cloth de 
clined in activity up to the end of the 
year, but many express confidence that 
this demand will be revived during 1922 


because of the popularity of this fabric 


The year closed with rather less de 
mand in the way of new business, al- 
though deliveries on yari r the 
sweater trade were well maintained 
The hosiery demand continued with 
many manufacturers of these lines sold 
well ahead into the new year, and pre- 
dictions of continued good business on 
these goods. Many spinners were not 


in position to accept any further orders 


and as supplies of good staple wools 
were scarce many were chary about 
quoting on these varns. However, com 
plete optimism is felt regarding the 
business for 1922 in all classes of knit 
ting yarns, and in the comparatively 
minor position occupied by weaving 


yarns, the trade is largely counting upon 
these knitting yarns to maintain the a 
tive operation of their mills 


Recession in Wool Tops Arrested 





Tops 


and Noils Overcome Decline and End Year Higher on 


Sustained Advance 


HE top market pursued a tortuous 


course during the year 1921. The 
year opened with expectation of good 
business and for the first five or six 


weeks prices were mgintained at levels 
handed over by closing months of 1920. 
Expectation was quite general, both for 


wools and tops, that higher prices might 
onfidently be expected in view of the 
ertainty that some tariff legislation 

be put into f But the bottom 
n tops had not been reached and for 
the next six months there was a gradual 
decline, the average price of fine tops in 


September being $1.06 as against $1.18 
for January. 

During the last three months of 
year shortage of fine wools became ap- 
parent, and this affected the top mar- 
ket very strongly. Average price of fine 
tops sold up from $1.10 in October to 
$1.23 for the month of December, and 
the year closed with prices rising 
rapidly. 

Noils 


the 


ollowed quite closely the move- 
ment of tops throughout the year. Fine 
noils sold at an average price of 40c in 
January, while the average price for the 
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t month of the year was 53c and the 
nd strongly upward. Quarter bloods 
id at 25c in January and closed the 
ir at 30c, with price still advancing. 
The passage of the emergency tariff 
| May 27 had very little effect on 
her noils or tops. For the first four 
nths of the year both these com- 
\dities were imported in quantity, tops 
ming in from Sydney, France and 
ngland and being offered in each case 
its a pound under domestic quota- 
ns for similar grades. The passage 
the emergency tariff shut off imports 
mpletely, but there was no resultant 
ipward movement in tops, noils or 


wools. 


The situation in wools, tops and noils 
t the close of 1921 was feverish, prices 
idly advancing in all commodities. 
mall wool stocks as well as limited 
tocks of noils and tops held by the 
ston Wool Trade Association added 
nsiderable fuel to speculative senti- 
nt in the first weeks of 1922. 
[he fine top business looked promis- 
in January, 1921, orders being placed 
manufacturers who had actually sold 
ds. Three-eighths blood and high 
irter bloods were a little more active. 
the combing mills French fine tops 
| B. A. 40s figured conspicuously in 
Combing charges 
not yet been revised downward; 
‘erted rather than individual action 
s expected. 
Medium to fine tops were expected to 
reciate rather than depreciate in 
ue. The market at the beginning of 
the year was as follows: Fine and 64s, 
$1.25-30; half blood and 60s, $1.10-15; 
h three-eighths blood, 95c to $1.00; 
rage three-eighths, 90-95c; low 
e-eighths, 75-80c; high quarter, 
5-70c; 46s, 55-60c; 44s, 40-45c; 40s, 
40c; and 36-40s, 35-40c. 
lore activity was observed in noils, 
h a strengthening in fine noil prices. 
se commodities were considered too 
and as production of them had 
en off very considerably for several 
nths there were no great stocks held. 
speculative instinct was more ac- 
owing to the probability of tariff 
n in Washington. The last six 
nths of 1920 for the noil market had 
n far from satisfactory. Demand 
declining month by month and 
es followed demand. 
January a Good Month 
Chere can be little question as to the 
improvement that came to the top 
ustry during the month of January. 
nand for fine tops for Bradford and 
tench spinning was good; the market 
idened, fairly good-sized orders 
ng placed for 46s for men’s wear 
le. Commission combers and scour- 
reported increased business, every- 
g produced was immediately shipped 
as the consuming mills were bare 
stocks. 
arbonizing, scouring and combing 
rges were lowered 20 per cent or 
from high cost of the previous 
r, and were supposed to be at a level 
re they would hold for some time 
me. The noil market showed more 
nation. Large buying of quarter- 
1 noils had taken place for con- 
ption in the manufacture of 
kets, robes and_ similar fabrics. 
eign fine noils were being brought 
t a price that would allow them to 
sold here at 35c. 
tadford exported to the United 
tes during the month of January 
, tops valued at about £326,217. 
ndard Bradford tops, 64s, were of- 
d at 90c landed, American condi- 
; even lower prices were mentioned. 


} 
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Domestic top-makers could not buy 
wool .on Summer street to meet any 
such figures. Top importers were not 
apparently rushing the sale of their 
commodities; the main object was to 
get as much of this material into the 
country as possible before the new 
Congress imposed a high tariff which 
would automatically enhance the value 
of the imported material, shutting off 
further imports. The general situation 
in the top market was rather perplex- 
ing—foreign tops much below the mar- 
ket and Summer street wools holding 
very firm, especially for the finer 
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condition. Buying was less extensive, heavyweight season. The slight sag in 


but the demand was broader. Recombed 
fine noils were in good demand, choice 
parcels touching a high price of 70c. 
Fine noils ranged all the way from 39c 
for defective to 47 to 48c for clear 
noils. 

The question as to whether noils and 
wool wastes were to be assessed a duty 
of 45c a pound, on the supposition that 
they were wools advanced by a process 
of manufacture beyond the scoured 
stage, was settled by the deputy collec- 
tor of customs at Boston asserting that 
his office would not assess duties on 





Fine and Quarter-Blood Wool Tops 


























grades. 
theless, 
schedule of prices, asking $1.25-30 for 
Australian 64s, $1.20-25 for fine terri- 
tory, for Australian 60s $1.10-15 and 
for half blood domestic $1.10. 

The noil market in April was steady 


never- 
their 


Domestic top-makers, 
were holding firm to 


to strong, though less active. Choice 
fine domestic noils were quite scarce, 
almost demanding a premium. Average 
fine noils held firm at 45c, with foreign 
noils, rather defective, shorter and 
baled, procurable from 38 to 40c. 
Camel’s hair was in limited demand. 
Cashmere was very quiet. Dealers con- 
sidered that quotations for the various 
grades of wool noils had seen their low 
prices and were fairly confident that the 
passage of the emergency tariff bill, 
combined with an increase in demand, 
would put up prices. The prediction 
was realized. Fine noils moved grad- 
ually upward from April average, De- 
cember average price showing an in- 
crease of 18 per cent. 
Tariff Uncertainty 

Uncertainty regarding the tariff in 
early May exerted a depressing influ- 
ence upon the market. Importers were 
not pressing sales, as they were under 
the opinion that if the emergency tariff 
became a law prices would be consider- 
ably stronger. The character of the top 
demand had broadened to embrace 
half bloods. A movement in the demand 
for three-eighths blood was regarded as 
the next event of importance. Quota- 
tion for Bradford imported 56-58s was 
from 60 to 65c. There was at this time 
a hesitancy and uncertainty about the 
market that was not at all pleasing to 
domestic makers of these commodities. 
The noil market was in a good healthy 














noils and other mill wastes. This in- 
terpretation was later reversed and noils 
and mill wastes, excepting ungarnetted 
threads, were found liable to a duty of 
45c a pound. 


Steady Market at Mid-Year 


At mid-year the general market in 
tops and noils was steady. Fine tops 
were selling around $1.10 and quarter 
bloods at 65c. Fine noils were firm at 
50c and quarter bloods at 26c. Some 
business was also placed in 70s Austra- 
lian and fine staple Capes. These for- 
ign wools were not very over-abundant 
and top-makers made sure they could 
locate the wools before taking orders. 
Fine foreign wools were stronger in 
price. There was a good tone to the 
market and the lower grade tops were 
absorbing a little more than their share 
of the good feeling. 

Choice Australian wools became 
scarce and combing houses were quite 
chary about accepting orders. Current 
quotations for tops of all grades in 
August were as follows: Australian 70s, 
$1.22-25; 64s, $1.15-20; 60s, $1.05-10; 
fine territory, $1.10; half blood, 98c to 
$1.00; high three-eighths blood, 78-80c; 
low three-eighths blood, 68-70c ; 46s, 55c; 
44s, 40-45c; 40s 35-40c; 36s, 35-40c. The 
noil market was quite strong. Noil 
stocks as related to wool stocks were 
abnormally low. Foreign imports of 
noils had ceased and sentiment was quite 
confident. 

Very little new business was coming 
forward on tops in September, and noils 
also were decidedly quieter. It was a 
between-seasons period and the market 
was quiet and likely to continue so until 
buyers were ready to operate for the 


prices noticeable was ascribed to lessen- 
ing demand, which was but a temporary 
phenomenon, according to good opinion 
on the Street, which again turned out 
to be right in its prediction. 

Knitting Tops in Demand 

Combers were complaining of inac- 
tivity at the weaving end of the indus- 
try. Owing to slowness in cloth deliv- 
eries, weavers were back-up against the 
yarn industry, and the latter against the 
combers. Large mill organizations 
which carried wool through all 
processes to the finished fabric seemed 
to be getting along much better than 
independent weavers and spinners. In 
marked contrast to quietness in fine 
tops was the activity in quarter and 
three-eighths blood. The knitting in- 
dustry was quite busy and active both 
in tops and yarns. Orders for 36s tops 
were received at around 35c, also 46s at 
50c. Tops grading 40-44s were quiet. 
Quarter blood tops held firm at 60c, 
with higher prices anticipated owing to 
strong demand. Fine tops were held on 
rock bottom price of $1.10; half blood, 
95c, and high three-eighths blood, 75c. 

The feature early in November was 
the extensive demand for three-eighths 
blood tops at strong prices. Interest 
manifested in medium tops was grati- 
fying and had been predicted for 
months. Strength in fine wools and lack 
of imports under existing emergency 
tariff continued to force fine tops slow- 
lv upward. Bradford fine tops were 
also quite strong around $1.02, exchange 
at par. Current quotations for standard 
tops in the Boston market in November 
were as follows: Fine territory, $1.12- 
15; half blood, 97c to $1.00; high three- 
eighths blood, 75-80c; low three-eighths, 
65-70c; high quarter bloods, 62-65c: 
46s, 55-60c; 44s, 44c; 40s, 40c; and 36s, 
35c. Strength in tops was ascribed to 
strength in the wool market. Wools 
were against the buyers at this time 
and there was no hope of any definite 
change for the better 

U. S. Noil Stocks 

Noil dealers held only 22 per cent of 
total fine noils of the country, according 
to the Government report of Sept. 30. 
Dealers’ stocks of quarter bloods, how- 
ever, showed a large percentage, 38 per 
cent of quarter bloods in the country 
being in the hands of noil and waste 
houses. Total stocks of noils held by 
dealers throughout the United States as 
of Sept. 30 was as follows: Fine 
noils, 843,000 pounds; half blood noils, 
374,000 pounds; fthree-eighths blood 
499,000 pounds; quarter blood, 488,000 
pounds; low and carpet, 432,000. 

It was distinctly a seller’s market in 
tops near the end of the year. In the 
main combers had limited amounts of 
wool, and when this wool was utilized 
further supplies were not procurable. A 
top-maker could sell tops made from 
wools he had and no more. Fine tops 
were sold and quoted at $1.25; half 
bloods, $1.10-15; short fine French 
combing, $1.15; high  three-eighths 
blood, 85-90c; average  three-eighths, 
80-85c: and low three-eighths blood, 75- 
80c. Tops grading quarter blood and 
below were in good demand. Real mill 
buying was evident in these commodi- 
ties and they were less subject to specu- 
lative influences than the finer varieties. 
High quarter bloods were quoted ,72- 
75c; 46s, 55-57c; 44s, 45-46c; 40s, 40- 
43c; and 36s, 40c. The noil market 
ended the year in a strong position, fine 
tops advancing to 55c, with limited 
amounts available. The advancing 
movement in tops and noils showed no 
signs of slackening up as the year 1921 
came to a close. 

















Is the finest grade of 
Artificial Silk Top 
manufactured 





Tlais trade mark signifies our guar- 
antee for uniform quality of fiber; 
strength, luster and color affinity 


VISCOTOPS and VISCONOILS 


are best for worsted and woolen blends 


The Textile Manufacturing Co. 


Chester Penna. 

















An Industrial Savings Plan That Stood the Test 








Has Proved Equally Successful During Years of Adversity and Prosperity—Has Won Confidence of Foreign as Well 
as American Born—Devoid of Speculative Elements—Frequent Soliciting Campaign Essential to 
Suecess—Results Graphically Shown by Charts 


HE year 1921 has not been consid- 

ered conducive to the stimulation 

and development of savings or 

thrift plans among’ employes. 
As wages have been very generally re- 
duced in practically all lines of indus- 
try, and as unemployment and _ short 
time employment exist almost every- 
where to a very serious extent, one may 
very properly and logically assume that 
under such subnormal conditions the 
workman is not interested in savings 
plans. 

Looking at the matter from another 
viewpoint, however, one may argue 
equally strongly that as the very result 
f the subnormal condition existing in 
regard to employment conditions to- 
day, the effort to encourage and stimu- 
late saving on the part of the wage 
earners should be carried on more vig- 
orously than ever. 

The reasons for such a conclusion 
are likewise entirely logical. New con- 
ditions exist about us that make lower 
wages necessary to lower living costs; 
waste and extravagance must be elimi- 
nated. High wages, waste and extrav- 
agance characterized war time opera- 
tions, but the war is over and peace 
time operations to be normal must be 
different. 


Two Types of Savings Plans 


There are really two kinds of savings 
plans: 


1—That involving only the accumula- 
tion of earnings. In this plan the most 
important consideration is the safety of 
money so saved. 


2—That involving the accumulation of 


earnings, and the investment of same 
n bonds, stocks and other securities, 
al estate, etc. In this class there en- 
rs the element of speculation. 


No Appeal in Speculative Element Now 


In times of depression like these the 
second class of savings cannot appeal 
ery strongly to the workman. In the 
first place, workmen cannot understand 
why a share of stock they paid $100 for 
s now worth only $60, and that it may 
e years before it will rise to its former 
alue. In such a plan everything is fine 
when values are going up, but it is very 
lifferent when the movement is the 
other way. 


\ Plan That Eliminates Speculation 


On the other hand, what can be said 
‘out the operation during depression 
f a savings plan that eliminates from 
s workings the element of speculation? 
\ plan of this kind is established in 
rtain industries in Massachusetts, hav- 
g its start in Worcester at the plant 
the Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Vorks. This plan uses the savings 
inks and as the savings banks of 
fassachusetts have an untarnished rec- 
d for integrity for over half a cen- 
ry, the leading features of this plan 


Che wage earner’s money so accu- 
ulated is as safe as it is possible to 
aoe 
<e it 


* Vice-President and General Manager. 
mpton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
ter, Mass 


By John F. 


2—A dollar is always a dollar. 


There 


is no depreciation, since no speculation 
is involved. 

3—The highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with safety is obtained. 


Tinsley* 


From Chart No. 1 
percentage of saving varied 
from 40 cent. at the time of the 
initiation of the plan to almost 70 per 
cent. in 1921. In the 


it will be seen the 
employes 
per 


November, three 
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4—There is a flexibility relative to months following the inauguration otf 
deposits and withdrawals that appeals the plan it dropped off to 32 per cent 
to the wage earner. This is a very im- A campaign in May, 1920, brought the 
portant point with the worker. With percentage to 46 per cent. In the next 


the wage earner the margin of safety is 
generally small and he wants to be able 
to get his money quickly to meet emer- 
gencies without financial losses 


Outgrowth of War Savings Plan 

Briefly, the Worcester Plan is an out- 
growth of one of the Liberty Bond Sav- 
ings Plans conducted during the war. 

After thoroughly worked-up shop 
campaigns held at intervals of a few 
months, the employes are given an 
opportunity of signing a card authoriz- 
ing their employer to deduct weekly a 
definite amount from their wages for 
deposit in any one of several local sav- 
ings banks, specified by them. Each 
bank then pass books to those 
individuals designating their bank, and 
the employer deposits in the banks each 
week the amount stipulated by the em- 


issues 


ployes 

The plan is flexible, in that an em- 
ploye may increase or decrease his 
weekly deposit, may suspend deposits 


withdrawals at 
obliged to go to 


temporarily, or make 
any time without being 


the bank. 


Its Operation at Crompton-Knowles Plant 


It is of interest to review the opera 
tion of this plan during the past year at 
the Worcester plant of the Crompton 


& Knowles Loom Works 
mally between 2,000 and 3,000 people are 
emploved. 


where _nor- 


three months there was a drop to 35 
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Chart No. 2. Comparison of Ameri- 

and Foreign Born Savers. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester. Mass.. Dee. 1921 





per cent. A second campaign in Oct 
ber, 1920, pushed the percentage to a 
new high figure, 62 per cent About 
this time the depression began to be 
felt and continued for many months, 
with a diminishing force of employes. 
It is noteworthy that in the following 


ten months the percentage of emploves 
saving did not drop below 40 per cent., 
and that a campaign in October, 1921, 
after one year of general industrial de 
pression, brought the percentage of sav 
ers up again to a new record high level 
of 68 per cent. 

This chart would seemingly indicat 

1—In spite of adverse conditions that 
the savings plan was constantly inc 
ing in favor. In the period covered 
by the chart the number of employes 
saving varied from about 700 to 1,600 

2—That 
vals are advantageous and neces 
stimulate saving. The 


reas 


campaigns at certain inte 
sary to 


importance of 


this feature in savings plans has been 
emphasized by students of savings meth 
ods and seems to be carried out in prac 


tice \long this line, Sherman M 
in an article in the New York 
September 18, on “ Postal Sa 
says, “ Without solicitation 
constant, persistent, inoffensive—no 
savings plan, particularly for the small 
be permanently and ‘increas 


Craiger 
] mes, 


ings Tonic,” 


Saver, can 


ingly successful.” 


Wins Confidence of Foreign Born 


In the light of recent discussion 
to whether or not the foreign-born em 
plove has a lack of confidence in out 
banking institutions and prefers ' 
ernmental saving agencies, Chart No. 2 
giving comparisons between foreign and 
\merican-born employes saving is of 
special interest, particularly as th 1 
eign-born number several hundred and 


are of many racial groups 
A study of this chart indicates that 


from 40 to 50 per cent. of the entire 
foreign-born population of the. work 
is saving. This would tend to show 


that the foreign-born employe had, 
apparently, as much confidence in the 
plan of saving through the savings 
banks as did the American-born. In the 
time of business depression, however, 


the percentage of foreign-born employ 
es saving held up better than did the 
American-born, probably due to the 
fact that the margin between living ex 
penses and income was greater in the 
case of the foreign-born emplo 


4 Demonstrated Success 


this say 


gratifying, 


The results to date of 
plan have been very 
in existence only two years, 
of which was marked by business 
pression that was characterized by 
ductions of forces, reduced wages and 
time. There is no 


ngs 
be ing 
year 

de- 


he 


one 


shorter operating 


data available as to the number of those 
who retained the savings habit after 
leaving the company’s empl but in 
spite of heavy withdrawals f living 
and for investment purposes, | quite 
remarkable that at the present time the 
employes have approximately $100,000 
n the savings banks of this city in the 
accounts that are carried through the 
mpany’s savings plan. 
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Thurlow Worsted Mills 
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For the Knitting Trade 


FRED HODGSON, Gen. Mgr. 
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308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Mills and Office Telephone—My Expense 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 











R. H. HOOD COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Comb Circles and Fallers 


For Wool, Flax, Silk, Jute and Ramie 
Worsted Machinery Repairs 
Flyer, Cap and Spindle Repairs 























Knitting, Summer Cloths, Plushes, Upholstery 
and Dress Goods 


WORSTED YARNS 


Single and 2 Ply—Dress Goods, Men’s Wear 
or Knitting Single 1s to 2-40s 









19th and WESTMORELAND STS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













ENGLISH CAST STEEL PINS 
CIRCLE PLOWS 
ROLLER COVERING AND ROLLER LEATHER 





HAND KNITTING YARNS 
TO THE JOBBING TRADE 
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Emergency Tariff Arrests Decline—Fine Wool Shortage Finally Forces Advance 


Rout in Wools Turns Into Strong Advance 





Year Ends with Greater Part of 


Fine Wools in Hands of Manufacturers—Rapid Liquidation and Quick Recovery in Wool Industry 
Have Their Effect on Raw Material Market 


HE story of wools for the year 
1921 covers a continuous decline 
in prices for the first four months. 
This downward movement, ar- 
rested by the passage of the emergency 
tariff in May, was followed by several 
months of comparative inaction which 
passed into a strong upward movement 
during the last two months of the year. 
This upward movement, however, did 
not come soon enough io bring wools 
back to the high prices of the beginning 
of the year. 


The wool market had only reached a 
temporary bottom January 1, 1921, al- 
though there was a feeling prevalent 
that quotations were sufficiently low. 
The forecast, however, was inaccurate. 
In January, 1921, fine medium Montana 
clothing sold at 78c., but closed the year 
around 70c., with price on the upward 
trend. Ohio three-eighths and quarter 
blood wools averaged 3lc. in January, 
fell to 25c. in August and closed the 
year on an upward movement at 30c. 
The movement of these wools illustrates 
the trend of the wool market generally 
throughout the year. As compared with 
peak prices in 1920 foreign and domestic 


PRICE 
PER 
POUND 


$\ 40 


wool prices in Boston were off approx- 
imately 70 per cent. in August, 1921. 


Emergency Tariff Effect 


The event of the year was the passage 
of the emergency tariff measure signed 
by President Harding May 27. For the 
first four months of the year imports 
of wool were very large. After its pas- 
sage imports of carding and combing 
wools became negligible, but carpet 
wools being on the free list continued 
to arrive in normal quantities. Near 
the close of the year imports of card- 
ing and combing wools began to ap- 
pear, such wools going into bond. 


The emergency tariff which came into 
force May 27 unquestionably arrested 
the decline of wool then in progress. In 
the Boston market a temporary and lim- 
ited upturn resulted, followed by still 
lower prices. Taking Ohio wools as a 
general key to the market, combining 
fine and quarter blood prices, this wool 
fell from 39c. to 33c., and in October 
reached a still lower composite quota- 
tion of 30c. This represented a decline 
of 23 per cent., and at that point was 9 
per cent. lower than composite quota- 


tion at time of passing of the emer- 
gency tariff. The year closed at 35c. 


Government figures giving prices re- 
ceived by wool producers followed a 
similar curve falling from 19.6c. in Jan- 
uary to 17.9c. in April. The passing of 
the emergency tariff did not sustain 
growers’ prices and for the remainder 
of the year the average price paid was 
around l6c. The emergency tariff there- 
fore did little to lift wool prices either 
on Summer Street or in the West until 
the closing weeks of the year. The best 
that can be said is that the severe de- 
cline, gaining in momentum during the 
first four months of the year, was ar- 
rested. A period of stability ensued, 
followed later by a gain in confidence 
and advancing prices near the close of 
the year. 


Wool Stock Statistics 


The year 1921 ended with the greater 
part of the fine wools of the country in 
the hands of manufacturers. Dealers 


as a whole had sold out too soon and 
fine wool stocks held by manufacturers 
at quotations current at the end of the 
year showed considerable paper profits. 


Confirming opinion on the Street, the 
inventory of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association showed a decline of 54 per 
cent. for stocks held December 31, 1921, 
as compared with previous year. The 
totals were: 1920, 139,602,449 pounds; 
1921, 63,542,337 pounds. An estimate of 


total wool stocks held in the United 
States December 31, 1921, was as fol 
lows: 

Pounds 


Government report, including tops 
and noils Sept. 30 in grease 
WUE Hn 6 ehh Bees eC Ki eReRereER 583,000,000 


Estimated holdings by wool pools 


throughout the country......... 75,000,000 
Other wool holdings of dealers and 
manufacturers not reported to 
GOVOTRMIOME cc cccccccccecsscece 50,000,000 
Imports for October, November, 
DOGGIE 66 cic kctevecéccenccevs 30,000,000 
738,000,000 
Deduct three months’ consumption 
by manufacturers ...........+. 170,000,000 
Probable wool stocks......... 568,000,000 


The wool market ended the year 1920 
in no jubilant spirit. The time of in- 
tense manufacturing activity stretching 
from July, 1919, to the end of April, 
1920, had been followed by a period of 
fall in prices and diminishing produc- 
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tion until, at the close of 1920, business 
and prices met at the bottom. 

There was no disguising the fact that 
the wool trade had passed through a 
very distressing period, but sentiment 
was better and there was a feeling 
abroad that the worst of the domestic 
factors had been discounted and that 
just as soon as the international aspects 
of the wool situation were settled satis- 
faetorily by a sane protective tariff, the 
wool textile industry generally would 
find plenty of business in meeting the 
needs of the immense population of 
the United States. 

The domestic wool situation in all its 
branches was dominated by international 
factors. British and Continental mar- 
kets for yarns, tops and cloth were very 
easy, and it was only the expectation 
that lower levels would be reached that 
prevented larger importations of these 
commodities. Fine worsted yarns were 
being brought in at exceedingly low 
prices; costing 21 shillings earlier in 
the year, they were being bought at 6 
shillings and 6 pence, with even lower 
figures quoted for March, 1921, delivery. 

In raw wools the Imperial and Colo- 
nial governments were acting in general 
concert, and controlling the general 
world wool situation. The Imperial 
Government had pursued a very conser- 
vative and on the whole satisfactory 
policy in the method by which it had 
sold wools for civilian purposes. Its 
policy of maintaining fairly high reserve 
yrices had, however, met with the com- 
plete disapproval of Bradford manufac- 
turers. 

The announcement that the American 
Woolen mills intended to cut wages and 
sell their surplus stocks at low prices 
sent a thrill of expectation through the 
Street. The move was interpreted to 
indicate an opening of the heavyweight 
season at prices that the factors and 
jobbers would be unable to resist. The 
\merican’s policy had been what the 
irade was waiting for; buying was 
quickened and optimism strengthened. 

Boston Wool Stocks 

Inventory of wool stocks held by the 
membership of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association showed a surprisingly large 
increase of 60 per cent. over stocks held 

ne year ago. One year ago the total, 
in round figures, was 87,000,000 pounds, 
m January 1, 1921, 140,000,000 pounds. 
Not for many years had the Boston 
Wool Trade Association had so much 
wool in its warehouses; nor for several 
years had the association so relatively a 
small amount of fine wools. Mills also 
were probably carrying a sub-normal 
imount. Growers were carrying an ex- 
‘raordinary big general stock. Things 
eemed out of gear, but readjustation 
was proceeding slowly and _ surely. 
Stocks of wool in Boston for the last 
ew years all on a clean basis were as 

lows: 1912. 43,000,000 pounds; 1913, 
‘4,000,000 pounds; 1914, 28,000,000 

ysunds; 1915, 57,000,000 pounds; 1916, 
'4.000,000 pounds; 1917,  36,00,000 

uunds; 1918, Government held all 

ools; 1919, 57,000,000 pounds; 1920, 

0,000,000 pounds; 1921, 140,000,000 

vunds. 

Early in February leading factors 

ok a confident view of the situation 

lluding to the fact that all the primary 
arkets of the world were higher than 
hey were at the beginning of the year, 
iat choice grades of wool were not 
ver-abundant anywhere and that wool 
emand had broadened very consider- 
bly, so that quarter-blood wools were 

n good demand from the knitting in- 
ustry. They also emphasized the 
reatly increased activity shown by top 
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makers who were receiving considerable 
business both from the dress goods and 
knitting sections of the wool industry. 

Buying by Americans in foreign mar- 
kets was on the increase. Wools were 
arriving from London, the Cape, Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres. Australasian 
sales followed each other with regu- 
larity and the Central market in Buenos 
Ayres was simply bursting with low- 
priced wool. Quotations at the various 
Australian centers were holding firm to 
strong; it was too much to expect Colo- 
nial wool holders to give their wools 
away to foreign speculators; they were, 
therefore, themselves discounting the 
passage of an American tariff by lifting 
their quotations whenever they got a 
chance. Large quantities of M. V. and 
B. A. wools were on their way to this 
country. Montevideo wools ranging 
from 58s down had been taken by Amer- 
ican buyers, and quantities of all grades 
of B. A. crossbreds. The buying was 
supposed to be almost entirely specula- 
tive, and not by mills as was at first sup- 
posed. Wools in all the markets of the 
world were steady to strong. 


Foreign Markets in March 

Summer Street was distinctly quiet in 
the early part of March. Underneath 
the surface readjustation was contin- 
uous, paper losses gradually became 
actual losses. Financially, the market 
was considered quite steady and large 
imports of wools and tops showed con- 
clusively that money could be obtained 
for rational speculation. Heavy im- 
ports were rather depressing sentiment, 
however, as the street was sufficiently 
loaded up with wool. More than the 
normal amount of buying in foreign 
markets was for manufacturers’ ac- 
count, the fine wools being purchased 
with an eye to immediate manufacturing 
needs and the South Americans because 
they were obtainable at such low prices 
that any further substantial decline was 
considered unlikely; it was considered 
that the wools would be worth much 
more later in the year. 


Foreign markets generally were less 
active and inclined to ease off. London 
sales closed March 5, American buying 
being quite prominent. The choicest 
wools both in Australia and London 
seem to be pegged around 95c. on an 
exchange of $3.90. Large quantities of 
wool continued to come in from Aus- 
tralia, London and South America. The 
activity in the importing section of the 
market was in strong contrast to the 
inactivity among domestic wool houses. 
Buenos Ayres exported from October 1, 
1920, to March 1, 1921, around 120,000 
bales, 53 per cent. of which was to the 
United States. Montevideo in same 
period, 50,000 bales, 58 per cent. of 
which was destined to the United States. 
Total Argentine exports for year 1920 
showed a very large decrease compared 
with preceding year, the figures for the 
last five years were as follows: 232,691 
bales in 1920, 349,200 bales in 1919, 276,- 
070 in 1918, 321,179 in 1917 and 314,373 
in 1916. United States was the largest 
importer in 1920, taking 76,931 bales, or 
33 per cent. of the total, France coming 
next with 19 per cent.; then Great Brit- 
ain with 14 per cent. and Germany with 
13 per cent. 

Top Makers Lower Prices 

Domestic top makers announced lower 
prices for standard grades ranging from 
fine to medium. Foreign competition 
has forced their hands. Large quanti- 
ties of Australian manufactured tops 
were on the market. Compared with 
prices asked by domestic top makers, 
prices obtained were low; compared with 
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prices asked for Bradford tops, of 
which there were huge quantities ready 
for spot delivery in this market, prices 
paid were high. Domestic top makers 
were asking $1.15 for fine tops from 
Australian wool; importers of Bradford 
fine tops were quoting 85 to 90c. for the 
best; tops from fine Australian wool 
combing in Sydney sold at $1.07. The 
situation was very confusing, especially 
as much lower figures were mentioned 
for Bradford tops, as low as 80c. Tops 
manufactured in France were quoted as 
follows: Choice 70s, $1.30; 64-70s, $1.10; 
standard 64s, 98c. 

The wool textile industry at this time 
was leading the country in manufactur- 
ing recuperation. The largest wool 
manufacturing organization was run- 
ning 75 per cent. capacity. March sta- 
tistics regarding idle and active machin- 
ery indicated large improvements for the 
month. 


Pools and Freight Rates 

High freight rates for western wool 
constituted a serious handicap both to 
growers and merchants. The freight 
rate from Nevada points was about 
3.3c. per pound in the grease, as against 
an approximate rate of 1.7c. from Aus- 
tralian points. On a clean basis it would 
cost at least 8c. a pound to bring Nevada 
wools to Boston as against say 5c. for 
the Australian wools. Western wool 
situation was unchanged. Clipping was 
under way in Arizona and Utah. How 
far pools and associations would handle 
wools could hardly be predicted, but it 
was said that Summer Street would not 
take on consignment inferior wools, as 
there were already enough of them in 
stock; and on their part it was not con- 
sidered likely that growers generally 
would send East on consignment the 
only grades of wool for which there was 
sure to be a good market. 

There were more sellers than buyers 
in the wool market at this time and 
prices were inclined to droop; but the 
significance of the buying lay in the fact 
that there seemed to be a somewhat de- 
cided drift toward the purchasing of 
medium wools. The wide price gap be- 
tween medium and fine wools seemed to 
be gradually closing in, quarter to three- 
eighths blood moving slowly upward and 
fine to half blood sliding downward. 
This two-fold drift which had been a 
tendency only was becoming visible, but 
would have to go a long way before 
the grease prices of these wools could 
reach approximate similar quotations as 
at times in days before the war. 


Delaine 4lc. in May 

The exclusive use of fine wools seemed 
to be nearing a reaction as May opened. 
Current quotations of 4lc. for fine de- 
laines, though low as compared with 
$1.00 per pound hardly more than a year 
ago, was still 65 per cent. higher than 
the average price of this wool for the 
years 1913 and 1914. Average grease 
price for these years was 24.5c., with a 
high of 28.25c. and a low of 22.5c. Dur- 
infi these pre-war years the average 
price of quarter blood Ohio was 25.3c., 
with a high of 30.5c. and a low of 22.5c. 
Ruling market price of quarter blood at 
this time was 27c., or 7 per cent. above 
average quotation for 1913 and 1914. 
Before the war fine and medium wools 
sold in the grease approximately at par- 
ity. The astonishing public demand for 
fine wools shortly after the conclusion 
of the world war gave them a prom- 
inence they never had before. Whether 
they would be able to sustain the ex- 
alted position in which they had been 
placed by public esteem remained a ques- 
tion for the future to answer. 
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An analysis of the wool situation em- 
phasized the fact that fine and quarter 
blood wools were still wide apart in 
matter of price. In the pre-war years, 
1913 and 1914, there was barely a mat- 
ter of 2c. between them at any time. 
When Government control was at its 
height the situation was very similar, 
the price of fine delaine for the year 
1918 being 74c., as against a price of 76c. 
for quarter bloods. At the conclusion 
of the war the civilian demand for fine 
fabrics forced upward fine wools, leav- 
ing the low wools in the background. 
Fine delaines under the impact of civil- 
ian requirements rose to $1.00. This 
was the situation in May, 1920. Since 
then fine delaines had fallen to 40c. off 
60 per cent. and quarter blood had fal- 
len to 28c. off 56 per cent. 


Emergency Tariff Signed 
The President signed the emergency 
tariff bill May 27. Much caustic criti- 


cism had been heard regarding imports 
of wool into the country at a time when 
wool stocks were unusually large; but 


in some quarters due credit was given 
to the optimism manifested by the im- 
portation into the United States of 250,- 
000,000 pounds of wool at a time when 
business men were approximately 80 
per cent. pessimistic. The passage of 
the emergency tariff bill neither raised 
wool prices nor brought in additional 
buying. Its immediate influence was 
negligible. 

The domestic fleece wool situation in 
June was featured by indecision on the 
part of growers who were halting be- 
tween two opinions—whether to sell, 
consign their wools at market, or hold 
for higher prices. Very little fleece 
wool came East in 1920 and pools and 
other growers’ organizations at this time 
were supposed to be fairly well stocked 
with last year’s wools. In spite of the 
large stocks held, no further liquidation 
by dealers and others was expected; any 
secondary wave of selling on an exten- 
sive scale could only have come by the 
wool manufacturing of the country los- 
ing its momentum and becoming again 
overwhelmed with fear. Manufactur- 
ing prospects were quite bright. 


Wool manufacturing in the United 
States from every standpoint seemed 
sound and full of promise. This indus- 
try was the first to break away from the 
depressive influences that held sway the 
greater part of 1920 and had been, and 
still was, the leader in the industrial 
recuperation of the United States. 


The wool manufacturing industry was 
first"to meet the full shock of financial 
deflation, accompanied by almost unpre- 
cedented contraction of business. It is 
also a fact that the wool industry was 
the first to recover and had now become 
quite busy. In July 85 to 90 per cent. 
of the machinery of the country was 
actively engaged. Men in close touch 
with affairs of the mills asserted most 
positively that the mills generally were 
carrying subnormal stocks, and that it 
would be quite impossible for them to 
continue prevailing rate of activity into 
the following season without heavy buy- 
ing of the wools necessary for the type 
of fabrics to be constructed for the 
spring of 1922. 

Near the end of July the market de- 
veloped greater strength in fine wools. 
Fine Australians and Capes gradually 
rose in price. Choice Montana staple 
sold at 90c, a distinct improvement. 
Ohio delaine, which sold earlier in the 
year as low as 33c, had now risen to 
35-36c, for new wool. This was all very 
encouraging to Summer Street. Busi- 
ness apparently was getting better all 
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LARGEST RECEIVERS OF WOOL IN THE WEST 


B. Harris Wool Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 






Boston Office: 
250 SUMMER STREET 


Philadelphia Office: 
37 S. SECOND STREET 
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the time, although prices were not ad- 
vancing, except in fine staple wools. 


Wool 70 Per Cent. From Peak 

August opened with a deflated, confi- 
dent wool market. Domestic and for- 
eign wools as a whole were 70 per cent. 
from peak. Prices were steady to 
strong for fine wools. Although much 
more wool had been imported it had 
cost much less money. The average 
price of wools imported in May, 1920 
was 54c; in May, 1921, the monthly 
average price had fallen to 17c. This 
was a decline of 68 per cent and quite 
in harmony with the fall in domestic 
wools of approximately 70 per cent. 
The decline in combing wools from 
May to May was 66 per cent; for cloth- 
ing wools 70 per cent; for angora, al- 
paca 72 per cent; for carpet wool 67 per 
cent. From the price peak of the year 
shown by average prices paid in June, 
1920, the decline had been much more 
severe, amounting for all imports to 71 
per cent. This tremendous deflation 
had resulted in placing the wool trade 
both for foreign and domestic wools on 
a very firm foundation and nothing but 
good business was looked for in the im- 
mediate future. 


Wool Consumption Increase 
Consumption of wool was on the in- 
During the first six months of 
1921 about 2 per cent. more wool went 
into manufacturing than for same per- 
iod in 1920 and about 60 per cent. more 
than for same period in 1919. Totals 
for six months were as follows: 1919, 
243,000,000 grease pounds; 1920, 376,000- 
000 pounds; 1921, 383,000,000 pounds. 
This was a very satisfactory and rather 
surprising showing and indicated very 
clearly the healthy condition in wool 
manufacturing which showed no signs 
of letting up, but was, if anything, 
gaining in momentum. 

A better tone was reported in woolen 
manufacturing in the West, extending 
as far as California. There seems to 
be a rather distinct manufacturing trend 
away from worsteds to woolens. It 
was said on Summer Street that fine 
woolen manufacturers at the New York 
openings had done relatively much bet- 
ter than worsted manufacturers. 


crease. 


Canadian and Cape Wools 

Canadian wool growers were up 
against their own little problem. They 
seemed to have been lost sight of in the 
consideration given to the large wool 
producing countries like the Cape, 
South America and Australasia. The 
emergency tariff however shut out Can- 
adian wools with the greatest imparti- 
lity. Canadian wool interests had the 
roblem of finding a market in Europe 
for half their clip or say about 7,500,- 
000 grease pounds. In absence of de- 
mand Canadian wools at the country 
oints were quite low priced, but not 
‘w enough to permit their coming into 
this country carrying a tax of 15c per 
pound, or 30c skirted. 

In the Union of South Africa 30,000,- 
00 sheep were reported, 22,000,000 of 
them of the merino breed. At the Aus- 
ralian average of 7 pounds per sheep 
this gave a clip of approximately 200,- 
000,000 pounds. Total grease exports 
1 1919 were 158,263,204 pounds and for 
1920, 106,395,532 pounds, a decrease of 
32 per cent. In scoured and washed 
vools, 1919 exports totaled 26,800,000 

uunds and for 1920, 13,000,000 pounds, 

decrease of 48 per cent. 

In October good opinion on Summer 
Street, taking all. factors into consid- 
ration, veered to the belief that the 
tide had distinctly turned for wools and 
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that the industrial situation throughout 
the country was moving rapidly to bet- 
ter conditions. The wool market was 
steady and confident, convinced that the 
recent extensive buying had in no sense 
been a flash in the pan but the precursor 
of better business. 

Fleece wool pools in the Middle West 
were selling extensively to manufactu- 
rers at prices slightly under Summer 


Street quotations. Fine dress goods 
were much quieter. Fine woolen man- 
ufacturers were going ahead. Manu- 


facturers were taking greater interest 
in the possibilities of the approaching 
heavyweight season. 


Small B. A. Clip 

Cables from Argentine indicated a 
very small wool clip, 286,000,000 pounds, 
as compared with an average clip of 
around 380,000,000 pounds. The first 
eight months of 1921, 223,000 bales were 
exported. Germany was the largest 
buyer, taking 74,782 bales, the United 
States coming second with 65,481 bales 
and Great Britain third with 35,566 
bales. The Cape wool clip for the 
vear August 1, 1920, to July 31, 1921, 
was estimated at 490,000 bales. Up 
to July 31, 1921, 380,000 bales were ex- 
ported leaving 110,000 bales unsold. The 
remainder of the old clip, some 95,000 
bales, had been purchased by the Brit- 
ish Government earlier in the year in 
their attempt to relieve the native wool 
grower of serious financial embarrass- 
ment. For the first six months of 1921 
exports of scoured wools showed a de- 
cline of 5,385,556 pounds as compared 
with similar period in 1920. Exports of 
grease wool for same period 
an increase of 2,295,244 pounds. 


showed 


Fine Wools Advance 

November opened with Summer 
Street quite confident on the wool sit- 
uation and thinking of fine wools only 
in the terms of higher prices. What 
amounted to practically an _ indefinite 
extension of the emergency tariff by the 
Senate, concurred in by the House, 
had given a strong feeling of confidence 
to the wool trade. To this was added 
the feeling that the agricultural bloc had 
great power in Washington and that a 
30c to 33c clean content duty on wools 
might possibly be written into the regu- 
lar tariff when it became law in 1922. 


Manufacturers, it was believed, had 
the lion’s share of the fine wools of the 
country, but as the lightweight season 
had theoretically come to an end and 
manufacturers were not quite sure as 
to the general character of the heavy- 
weight season pending, wool buying had 
eased off somewhat. The public clamor 
for lower priced goods continued. 
Manufacturers had the fine wools, but 
dealers had more of the medium wools 
and it was to medium wools that man- 
ufacturers would have to turn in order 
to meet the public demand—such was 
current wool opinion. 


In the last month of 1921 Summer 
Street was strong and confident but not 
over-active. Large quantities of fine 
wools had been taken out of the market 
by manufacturers and the amount held 
by dealers was relatively small. 

The emergency tariff up to this time 
had done little beyond bringing to an 
end the serious decline in: progress the 
first quarter of the year. Wool grow- 
ers certainly had not benefited to any 
extent, but hoped for better success in 
marketing their 1922 clip at distinctly 
higher prices. The indefinite extension 
of the emergency tariff was viewed as 
favorable and important factors looked 
for much higher prices, especially on 
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medium wools, 40s to 58s. Quarter 
blood and three-eighths blood wools 
were in no great abundance. 
Wools Demoralize Tops 

The markets for semi-manufactured 
materials, tops and yarns, were all dis- 
turbed over the high level reached by 
wools as well as by the probability of 
even higher prices. Worsted yarn spin- 
ners could not meet the views of cloth 
makers with such high prices for tops. 
New York strong in 
for lower-priced fabrics. 


was demand 


its 

High conversion costs favored a con- 
tinuance of manufacturing demand 
fine wools, and until the cost of man- 


tor 


ufacturing was reduced there was no 
special inducement for mills to use 
cheaper. materials. In the worsted 


spinning industry a sharp line of cleav- 


age was noticeable; on the one hand 
were mills which earlier in the season 
bought low-priced foreign tops and 


wools and, on the other hand, the less 
fortunate organizations which, practi- 
out stock, had to buy wools 


cally of 


and wools and tops on prevailing high 


levels. 

The wool market was quite active, 
especially within its own borders and 
rather less so as between the wool 
market and the mills Prices. were 


maintained very firmly. 
Growing 
much 


Interests 


prices 


were 
for 


anticipating 


better their 1922 clip 


Recovered Wools 
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by reason of the emergency tariff; but 
any radical change in the tariff situation 
might possibly leave Summer Street 
fairly loaded with new clip wools and 
the market cut away from under them 
by the pouring in of foreign wools. 

Stronger prices in the Boston market 
were checked by unsatisfactory condi- 
tions prevailing in dress goods and 
men’s wear markets. From the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint the situation was 
not altogether satisfactory. Political 
events at the time made it impossible 
for anything like a normal forecast of 
trade conditions. 

\t the close of the year the fine wool 
situation became acute. Top makers 
did not seem to know where to pro- 
cure further supplies of fine top making 
wool and were disinclined to take on 
further business. Fine territory 
tops sold up to $1.25.-30. 


any 


of combing wools became 
pronounced and speculation, in- 
cluding scoured wools, increased rapid- 
ly. For some merchants 
the continuous advance in wool prices 
seemed rather ominous although they 
were ready to admit that it had a fairly 
firm basis in limited wool supplies. 
began to reach out to for- 
markets; buving orders were 
placed in Montevideo, Buenos Aires 
and London and a mild speculative 
boom in foreign wools developed. 


Scarcity 
very 


conservative 


Speculation 


eign 


Have Poor Year 


Small Demand and Falling Prices Feature 1921—Mill Wastes 
Close Year Strong and Advancing 


ECOVERED wools 

blue year in 1921. Two exceedingly 
poor in are enough to 
take the life out of any market and its 
industry and had it not been that a fairly 
moderate business was done in the year 
1919. complete demoralization would 
have ensued in this industry. So marked 
a of business has there been 
that several manufacturers closed up 
their city offices, conducting all business 
from the mills. There has also been 
considerable branching out by recovered 
wool manufacturers into mill wastes and 
also wools. The industry as a whole 
has probably not been operating above 
a 25 to 30 per cent basis for the entire 
year. 

Substitutes and rags in general ended 
the year lower than they began it al- 
though for the past three or four 
months a good measure of stabilization 
has been attained. Large stocks of wool 
in the country and at relatively low 
prices prevented the rejuvenation of 
this industry. Manufacturing interests 
in substitutes have been very indifferent 
for the entire year. Virgin wool pro- 
paganda and pure fabric legislation have 
also been disturbing influences; but more 
effective still, throughout the greater 
part of the year at least, the public de- 
mand for high grade worsteds has been 
an important factor. Near the end of 
the year the woolen industry began to 
assume more importance and activity. 
It is this branch of the textile industry 
which constitutes the chief 
of recovered fibres. 

Mill wastes of all descriptions moved 
along indifferently during the greater 
part of the year but in the last seven 
or eight weeks of 1921, when it became 
apparent that the country was faced by 
a shortage of fine wools, activity started 
up in fine waste materials and the year 


had another 


vears succession 


scarcity 


consumer 


close d 


very strong 
vancing prices. 


with rapidly ad- 
The chief hope of the 
recovered wool market at the beginning 
of 1922 is that high wool prices and 
relatively small wool stocks and high 
prices for noils and good mill wastes, 
will draw the attention of woolen manu- 
facturers to the necessity and value of 
a greater utilization of the recovered 
fibres which in many grades and colors 
are obtainable at thoroughly deflated 
prices. 

The reworked wool industry opened 
the year 1921 with unfilled orders at a 
minimum and the plants of the country 
almost completely shut down. The year 
1921 was a poor one for this industry. 
Substitute manufacturers had done little 
since the conclusion of the war and 
although during that period considerable 
opposition was made at first to the use 
of substitutes in overcoatings and blan- 
kets, their real value was quickly rec- 
ognized and the plants of the country 
were working night and day to meet 
the war demands. Since the Armistice 
everything had been going the other 
way. The public demand for fine and 
expensive clothing finally cut down the 
consumption of reworked wools to a 
minimum and no recovery has yet been 
made. 


Conversion costs were now much 
lower. Acids, alkalis and the various nat- 
ural and artificial coloring matters were 
lower than for months, nor had the in- 
dustry been troubled by strikes and 
other ebullitions of organized labor as 
occurred in other branches of the tex- 
tile industry. Wages of course were 
lower. The industry opened the year 
with all its raw materials, including 
rags, at bottom prices. 


The raw materials of this market, 
rags of all grades and colors, were con- 
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sidered to be at sufficiently low level 
to offer no obstacle to any buiness re- 
worked wool manufacturers might en- 
counter. Attention of the industry was 
being directed to the good value and 
great possibility in clips of various 
grades and colors. These materials 
were not over plentiful owing to the 
almost complete shutdown of clothing 
manufacturers in New York and Boston. 
But in spite of their relative scarcity, 
prices had not advanced to the level 
which might reasonably be expected, 
taking into account the fact that the 
fibres recovered from these materials 
had never been subjected to either wear 
or weather, and so were on a parity 
with virgin wool, having the further 
advantage of being already dyed. Bus- 
iness in the rag market was desultory, 
with prices for cloth and softs steady 
to firm around 3c and 8c respectively. 
General Rag Trend Down 

In March the rag market reflected 
optimism. Orders received were for 
small quantities but the trade felt that 
with the mills more generally resuming 
operations and rag stocks then held 
by reworked wool manufacturers ex- 
hausted, business would be more flour- 
shing. Grades in demand were black 
serges, blue serges, blue worsteds, fine 
light merinos, coarse dark merinos and 
thibets. Prices were very near pub- 
lished quotations, although black and 
blue serges quoted at from 12 to 14c 
had changed hands at 11%c. Mixed softs 
and rough cloth could still be bought at 
7c for softs and 2%c for cloth. Activity 
in wool waste was better and prices 
held firm. With more woolen mills 
showing activity, wastes exhibited larger 
demand at higher prices. 

The trend in rag values was still 
downward and it was not difficult to get 
oncessions, especially where large pur- 
chases were in question. Increased ac- 
tivity among woolen mills had been felt 
by reworked wool manufacturers who 
in order to cover up on their require- 
ments had been buying heavily of desir- 
able graded rags. The demand for fine 
light merinos was especially strong, 
ausing another increase in price. Mixed 
softs and rough cloth continued weak, 
the former being offered at 6%c and 
the latter at 2c and 2%c per pound. 

In mill wastes the finer white mate- 
rials had been selling more freely and 
the movement had taken in lower grade 
ommodities, to a slight degree. Stocks, 
however, were sufficiently large to pre- 
vent the purchasing then going on from 
lifting prices. 

Mid-Year Excessively Quiet 

In mid-year recovered wools were 
unchanged both as to price and volume. 
Securing only a small fraction of bus- 
1ess when the heavyweight season 
pened they were getting even less now 
lat it was near its end. Prevailing 

ll and taking of mid-year inventories 

irther decreased manufacturing inter- 
st in recovered fibres. 

The placing of a duty of 14c a pound 

recovered materials brought into 
is country, which was the provision in 

proposed new tariff, had not the 
chtest effect upon the market. It was 
ipossible to conjure up the slightest 
ason for manufacturers transferring 
leir interest in cheap wools and wool 
astes to recovered fibres by reason 

f any such change. The amount of 

covered fibres imported by United 
tates also is negligible. 

Prevailing high freight rates were 

scriminatory against low-priced sub- 

itutes and rags. Deflation had hit 
erything pretty hard except perhaps 
‘reight rates, and it was a question 
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whether good business could be built 
up under the handicap of freight rates 
which may have been all right during 
the period of inflation, but which were 
obstructive of business under deflated 
conditions prevailing. 

In August the outlook was for con- 
tinued accumulation of ungraded woolen 
rags and in a lesser degree of clips. 
These latter materials had found rather 
larger use in recent months and as they 
consisted of practically unused fibres, if 
the price was right, they were able to 
compete with unused wool. The in- 
dustry, it was considered, might have to 
wait another season before any normal 
amount of business in old recovered 
fibres was forthcoming. The English 
substitute industry was almost as badly 
off as ours, with rag prices both for 
clips and old materials seeking lower 
levels. 

The domestic waste market was dull. 
Some buying of garnetted thread 
wastes, lap wastes and fine white card 
wastes was reported. It was expected 
mills would begin to cover, a part at 
least, on the orders they were then tak- 
ing for woolen fabrics for spring wear 

September opened with wool wastes 
slightly firmer as the result of recent 
transactions, but rags and reworked 
wool still occupied the same low levels 
that they had for some time. Graded 
rags were suffering general neglect, 
while reworked wools found few takers 
in piece gogds manufacturers. 

Some business had been obtained in 
the finer merino grades, skirted worsteds 
and serges which led the substitute trade 
to believe that piece goods manufac- 
turers were using them in getting out 
their spring 1922 lightweight samples. 
The lightweight season, however, gener- 
ally means only a limited demand for 
substitutes. In the lightweight piece 
goods business then booked there had 
been a marked tendency toward woolens. 
particularly of the homespun and tweed 
type and the assumption was that if 
these orders were bona fide, there might 
be a good recovery in the substitute 
industry sooner than many expected. 
Ungraded rags at this time evinced a 
slightly firmer tendency. One large lo- 
cal grader received advices from his 
representative in the middle west that 
rough cloth which had been obtainable 
previously for $1.40 was now firm at 
$1.75. Softs also were firmer at 5% 
cents. 

Distress lots of recovered fibres were 
occasionally peddled on the Street and 
once 1n a while some very cheap black 
or serge material was obtainable. But 
these commodities were not the pro- 
perty of regular manufacturers, but of 
speculators who had goods left on their 
hands dating back to a month or two 
after the conclusion of the war. 


Wool Wastes Strengthen 

The wool waste market was firm as 
the last quarter of the year opened. 
Demand for good worsted threads had 
rendered them scarce, especially single 
threads. Buying attention had now 
switched to woolen threads of the bet- 
ter grades, which were bringing good 
prices. Bradford threads continued to 
arrive in small amounts, but shipments 
of the same were continuous and likely 
to be so if the market on these materials 
held strong, which was the outlook at 
this time. Spinning and card wastes 
of the fine white variety occupied the 
center of the stage, the best spinning 
wastes being quoted at 55c and three- 
eighths blood garnetted at 40c. to 43c. 
There had been several sales of white 
sweeps at 14c and a parcel or two of 
quarter blood colored sweeps at 6c. The 


line was clearly drawn between white 
and colored material. Inferior colored 
wastes were a drug on the market. Gen- 
eral opinion among dealers was that the 
forthcoming heavyweight season would 
take care of all classifications of wastes, 
white or colored, fine or quarter blood. 

At the end of the year the market 
was looking for better things and feel- 
ing surer every day that the heavy 
weight season would witness the in- 
coming of good offers for recovered 
materials of many grades. Preliminary 
statement of 1919 census covering statis- 
tics of wool shoddy manufacturers 
throughout the United States gave a 
total of 78 establishments for that year 
as compared with 64 in 1914. Produc- 
tion of recovered fibres in 1919 was es- 
timated at 58,859,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 43,156,000 pounds in 1914. 
The trade will be pleased if in 1922 
they can do anything like tht business 
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done in the pre-war year. It is probable 
that if the emergency tariff effectively 
shuts out foreign wool for the great 
part of 1922 the hope of the reworked 
wool industry may materialize. 

Since the war a number of establish- 
ments have shut down and among those 
remaining, Owners up to recently were 
willing to sell their plants at any reas- 
onable figure. Far-sighted men in the 
industry look at the situation in a much 
more optimistic manner; they regard 
it as a moral certainty that there will 
be good demand for recovered fibres 
in 1922. 

White card wastes were strong, deal- 
ers willing to pay 25c or more for the 
same; inferior grades ranged from 21 
to 23c. The situation in white threads 
was also satisfactory, choice domestic 
threads being quoted 55 to 60c with most 
of the business near the high figure 
Australian threads were unobtainable. 


Chaos in English Substitutes 





With Demand at Minimum, Prices Drop Steadily Throughout 
the Year 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


Dewssury, ENGLAND 
ig reviewing the general woolen trade 
of this immediate district for the 
year that is closing, one is almost at a 
loss where to commence, as it has been 
a year of changing situations almost 


. from one month to another. At this 


period of last year the general slump 
was making itself felt; cancellations 
were numerous and orders very few. 
Some mills, however, which, when fixing 
their contracts during the earlier part 
of the year insisted on a clause that on 
no account would a cancellation be ac- 
cepted, were able to run their mills un- 
til well into the year; others had to ac- 
cept cancellations wholesale and at once 
began to work shorter hours. Until to 
wards the second quarter of the year 
there was a general easing off of work, 
and short time became fairly general 
and continued to remain so until about 
three months ago. Some mills endea- 
vored to anticipate the market and 
made goods to stock, but owing to fall- 
ing prices they had to put an end to 
this practice, and when the summer ar- 
rived business was in a deplorable state. 


Then a slight turn for the better came 
along and a few mills commenced to 
produce a velour cloth suitable for 
women’s wear, in fine qualities and in a 
great variety of shades—a cotton warp 
article with the weft composed of a 
yarn almost entirely made from fine 
noils. It “caught on,” as the expres- 
sion goes, and it saved the situation so 
far as a fair number of mills were con- 
cerned and they were enabled to keep 
their plant at almost normal time for 
five months or so. The mills which 
were not fortunate enough to secure a 
share of this trade suffered badly and 
were for a time closed entirely. Manu- 
facturers of tweeds and overcoatings 
have had a bad time this year and 
those who cater for the low grade 
trade, such as cotton warp and substi- 
tute weft goods produced almost exclu- 
sively for export, have had even a 
worse time of it. Many of the latter in 
a neighboring town have been closed 
down for fully six months and at the 
time of writing have little or no pros- 
pect of operating at an early date. All 
the year business has been patchy; cer- 
tain mills have had a few rush orders 
on hand, while others have done 
badly. ; 


In raw materials the whole situation 


may be summed up in the one word 
disaster. In the whole history of the 
trade there has never been such a time. 
When the year opened dealers thought 
that there would be some stiffening in 
values and not a little speculation took 
place. Holders declined to accept 
lower offers for their stocks, but before 
three months had passed by, prices wer« 
worse than ever, and the demand com 
pletely gone. Wool dropped in price to 
an alarming extent and influenced the 
prices of waste and substitutes until by 
the middle of the year wool was 
cheaper both relatively and actually 
than shoddies. As a consequence shod- 
dies were at a discount and the trade 
fell into chaos. For two to three 
months business was absolutely stag- 
nant; prices fell away until they became 
less than the cost of production and 
the junk man declined to work his reg 
ular rounds so that supplies arrived at 
a minimum. 

Generally speaking, the values of all 
kinds of raw stock in the mixed or 
graded state depreciated fully seventy 
per cent, and there was no call for it 
even at such tremendous reductions 
Towards the end of the first half year 
there was a slight change for the bet- 
ter; consignments from the country and 
from over-seas were at a minimum and 
certain dealers got the idea that prices 
had reached the bottom and a little 
speculation was indulged in. Also from 
the Continent and from a few woolen 
centers there came along a demand for 
certain fine qualities and for three or 
four months, business was certainly bet- 
ter. However, it was for a few lines 
only and to obtain these lines mixed 
stock had to be graded and a large pro- 
portion had to be retained, until graders 
could not continue as they were locking 
up capital 


Price Movements 

In new clips during the last few 
months there has been considerably 
more business passing and the best arti- 
cles have become decidedly dearer. 
Holders of stocks cut their losses and 
recommenced grading. All fine lines 
were sold as made and at increasing 
prices, until today black worsteds are 
fully 3 cents above lowest, blues 2 
cents, fancy and darks 4 cents, plain 
blacks and blues 2 cents, and grays 
4 cents. 
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In coarse clips of all kinds the drop 
in price has been phenomenal and to- 
day immense accumulations are to be 
found all over the market. These goods 
have depreciated fully three to four 
hundred per cent and in darks today 
the price is but a shade over two cents. 

In soft stock there have been fluc- 
tuations in price, also demand, but in 
sympathy with all other raw stocks 
prices have declined materially. For 
example, when the year opened, best 
mixed stockings, original, were about 
twelve cents; in six months they were 
about six. Merinos of the best qual- 
ities during the corresponding periods 
were at twenty and by June dropped as 
low as six. Graded stocks in both lines 
declined in a similar proportion. Re- 
cently, however, thanks to a call from 
abroad, prices have stiffened and most 
of them in fines are now about two 
cents above the lowest, but large quan- 
tities of coarse stockings of nearly all 
shades are in the hands of local graders, 
who see no prospect of an early clear- 
ance. In skirted cloth during the 
period under review fortunes have been 
lost. In mixed rags this article is found 
n a large proportion and today hun- 
dreds of tons of coarse skirted are in 
the stores of local dealers and dark 
can be had for well under two cents 
and light at a shade over that figure. 
Old skirted worsteds have had a fair 
call during the latter part of the year 
and prices have maintained a fair level 
while serges in all colors have simply 
tumbled down and only a few have 
been in demand. 


Call for Export 
One of the features of the trade dur- 
ing the last few months has been the 
call from the United States for certain 
qualities of English stock, and a fair 
trade has been carried on in certain 
quarters. New and old both have par- 
ticipated in the demand and clearances 
of several lines have no doubt affected 
prices ru'ing here. Khaki serge for in- 
stance has been shipped until this mar- 
ket has been practically cleared, and in 
a few weeks’ time the price has ad- 
vanced fully three cents per pound. 
New black and. blue worsteds of the 
best quality and a few old serges have 
been taken. 
Today there are signs of a possible 
mprovement in_ certain exchanges 
abroad, and if this should materialize 
there would be a strong demand in this 
market for fine raw stock. Certain cen- 
ters on the Continent are anxious to 
buy, in order to replete their stocks, 
he qualities they purchased in large 
uantities prior to the war, but the high 
ite of exchange prevents them. When 
hey do begin to operate this market 
ll have a different complexion, for 
here are not the supplies available as 
ring normal times, and, in fact, in all 
better class lines there are no accu- 
lations. They have been consumed 
s produced, and if certain signs in the 
me trade come to fruition, users will 
donly small quantities available. This 
st three months considerably more 
hoddy has been consumed than during 
e€ previous six, and today if prices 
ere a shade easier still more would 
changing hands. There is more con- 
lence in the market generally and 
Iders are not willing to accept the 
st offer they can get, as was the case 
few months ago. The financial sit- 
ation is somewhat clearer: the spirit 
give and take has had the effect of 
abling some firms to continue in busi- 
ss, and to tide over temporary diffi- 
ilties, although some of the smaller 
nes have ceased to operate long ago. 
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Tariff Opinions 


of the Industry 


(Continued from page 133) 





many lace plants to continue in business 
very much longer without adequate pro- 
tection. 

Our law makers in Washington 
should realize that the business depres- 
sion at present is mainly caused through 
the free trade Underwood bill under 
which we are operating. 

H. A. Puitips, General Manager, 

The American Fabrics Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


H. C. MESERVE., Secretary, National As- 
sociation of Cotton Manufacturers 
HERE seems to be a very general 

agreement among American manu- 
facturers everywhere that a permanent 
tariff bill should be passed at the earliest 
possible date. The American valuation 
plan of assessing ad valorem duties is 
at once a scientific and practical basis 
for such a bill. 

It adequately meets foreign exchange 
conditions, and these conditions are 
likely to be disturbed for a long time to 
come. It also provides for a fair and 
equitable treatment of goods from all 
foreign countries. It insures us th 
collection of duties upon a proper valua 
tion basis. I believe it would prove ad 
quate to any test imposed upon it. 


H. C. MEserve, Boston 


THEO. F. MILLER, President, Uphol- 
stery Manufacturers Association 
HE Upholstery Manufacturers Ass 
ciation is a unit in wanting protec- 

tive tariff sufficient to cover the differ- 
ence between American and European 
labor passed quickly, with the American 
valuation clause added. There is such a 
difference in wages between our work- 
men and European workmen that un- 
less we can have such a tariff bill passed 
we can see nothing ahead of us but idle 
workmen and idle machinery. 

Our work people are keenly alive to 
the situation and are anxiously awaiting 
the action of Congress. 

THEODORE F. MILLER, 

President, 


Star & Crescent Co., Philadelphia. 


JAMES D. HAMMETT, President, Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina 

THINK all industries including tex- 
tiles should receive from Congress 
ample protection to avoid business stag 
nation, insure a return to prosperity, in- 
sure ability to pay our workmen a wag 
that will be in line with American stand 
ards, and avoid competition that is un 
fair with the low standards « 
and Asia. 
sary or else rates that will assist a ré 
turn to prosperity will be difficult, if not 
impossible to determine Even with 
ample protection, rigid economy within 
reasonable limits and close application to 
business on the part of the executive 
and the laborer are necessary to meet 
the keen competition of the low wag« 
prevailing abroad. 
James D. HAMMETT, 
President, 
Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, S. C 


Euron 


on 18 neces 


American valuat 


WALTER J. MEADOWS, Vice-President, 
Boston Wool Trade Association 
HE executive committee of our as 
sociation addressed a letter to the 

Senate Finance Committee on December 

29, urging that early action on the wool 


schedule of the tariff was most impor 
tant and the members of the Finance 
Committee are doubtless sufficiently im 
pressed with that fact. 

The task of reconciling the widely 
divergent claims of contending interests 
with the welfare of the people at large 
is a difficult one in which wisdom is 
more likely to produce beneficial and 
permanent results than is haste. 

There seems to be no reason for the 
assumption that Congress will be dila- 
tory in the matter or is lacking in good 
judgment. 

WALTER J. MEADOWS. 


JOHN E. ROUSMANIERE, Chairman 
Tariff Committee, Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants of New York 
VERY thoroughly agree with your 

statement as to the vital importance 

to the cotton textile industry of the 
prompt passage of the tariff bill 

It is most desirable that the matter be 

thoroughly discussed and action not be 

hurried, but surely passage of a tariff 

bill at the present time could not be 

considered hasty and it would remove a 

doubt from the minds of the industry, 

which is withholding business from the 
mills and is thereby seriously injuring 
the communities in which the mills ar« 
located. Meanwhile the importations of 
cotton cloths are steadily increasing. 
The conditions under which this tariff 
bill is being written are abnormal be 
cause of European difficulties and. will 
require abnormal remedies, but the pas- 
sage of a tariff bill within the next two 
months will take away one more re- 
straining influence upon the placing of 
business. 
Joun FE. RousMANIERE, 
Lawrence & Co., New York 

LEE RODMAN, Secretary, Middle States 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association 

. is vitally necessary that prompt 

ction be taken on the tariff bill. The 
uncertainty resulting from long drawn 

out negotiations is fully as much of a 





handicap as an unfair tariff bill that fails 
to give proper protection to American 
labor and business interests 

It therefore appears that there is a 
double argument for immediate action 
and Congress should redeem its pledg 
without further delay 

LEE RopMAN 
President and Treasurer, 

Indiana Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. 


Cc. A. WILLIAMSON, President, National 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Overseers 


~~ a representative of the National 
Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Overseers and as that body is 


eing continually called on for action, 


ll count of time and 
wastes, it would seem as though a pro 
tective tariff of some kind should bi 


enacted immediately and so stop the 


production and fu 


Then all could get down to 
susiness and meet it and know what to 
do, and do it, and thus start all kinds 


business. 


suspense. 


1 


C. A. WILLIAMSON 
Pittsfield, Me 


NELSON A. BATCHELDER, President, 


Southern New England Textile Club 
T a meeting of the Southern New 
England Textile Club, held at 

Worcester, on January 14, the members 
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went on record unanimously for Amer- 
ican valuation. 

There is no doubt in the minds of all 
the manufacturers in this vicinity, as 
well as the entire North, that no condi- 
tion of prosperity can be reached until 
conditions are stabilized by the enact- 
ment of protective tariff legislation, and 
that to be based upon American valua- 
tion. 

Inasmuch as the textile industry ranks 
practically second in importance in this 
country, it would follow that the wel- 
fare of the country at large will be 
greatly improved by immediate steps 
on the part of Congress in this matter. 

Netson A. BATCHELDER, 
Providence, R. I. 
W. D. ADAMS, Secretary, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association 
T is a source of gratification that 
Congress is soon to enact a perma- 


nent tariff bill. 1 


RB : - + 
xusiIness today 1s on a 


hand-to-mouth basis and little improve 
ment may be expected until it is defi- 
nitely known what the terms of the new 
tariff measure will contain. It 1s essen- 
tial to the welfare of American industry 


that home manufacturers have a fair 


show in their home market. Therefore 


the underlying principle of American 
valuations, however expressed, is vital to 
American industry under present con- 


ditions. 

Approximately eighty-five per cent of 
American production is sold to the do- 
mestic trade which is practically the only 
market where ability to pay for goods 
purchased is not in question. The en- 
actment of a satisfactory tariff will do 
more than anything else just now to 
an early business and 
\merican industry generally 


W. D. ApAMs 


restoration of 


HENRY B. THOMPSON, President, 
National Association of Finishers of 
Cotton Fabrics 
I FAVOR the American’ valuation 
plan as a temporary measure 
Henry B. Tuoompson, President, 
United States Finishing Co., New York 
STUART W. CRAMER, Chairman Tar- 
iff Committee, American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Association 
AM glad to say that the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has again taken up 


the tariff issue and expects to pass a 


tariff bill at the earliest possible moment. 
I do not look for an teadv improve- 
ment until the American public knows 
what to expect in the way of foreign 
competition. I am in favor of American 
valuation or any other equivalent legis- 
lation that will accomplish the same 
result 


Stuart W. Cramer, President 
Mays Mills, Inc., Cramerton, N. C 


ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN 
 ) Araginapsses the delay in Congress 


in not passing permanent tariff legis- 
lation to be one of the principal causes 
of the present very depressed condition 
in the textile industry. 

I have never known a time when there 
was more hesitation among buyers as 
to placing future contracts for goods, 
the only small amount of business that 
is done being confined to meager pur- 


chases of spot goods at ve ry de pre ssed 
prices, much below the average mill’s 
costs. 


I believe very strongly in the Ameri- 
can valuation plan as a basis for ad 
valorem duties as I can see no justice 
in adhering to the present system which 
makes goods from the country having 
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tection from moths. 
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Hudson Bay Fur Co. 

The H. & S. Pogue Co. 

The Parisian Co. 

Alaska Siberian Fur Co. 
High Grade Knitting Mills 
Bradley Knitting Mills 
Gopher Knitting Mills 
Northern Fur Coat Mfg. Co. 
Plymouth Department Store 
D. H. Holmes Co., Ltd 
Corticelli Silk Co. 

The Hub 

Quaker Oats Co. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
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New York 
New York 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Chicago 

Los Angeles 
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San Francisco 
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All summer long the busy little moth has been laying 
moth eggs in your valuable textiles and raw materials. Even 
though they seem free from moths, you can’t tell how many 
eggs are there. And very soon these eggs will hatch into 
moth worms, and these worms will eat and destroy. 


Right now is the time to go carefully over your mate- 
rials and fabrics and spray them thoroughly with Enoz. 
Enoz will positively &:/] moth eggs, moth worms and the 
moth. And it won’t stain nor injure the finest furs, fabrics 
or feathers in the slightest. 


Enoz is the original, guaranteed moth killer. It is not 
a mere repellent which only smells moths away. It actually 
kills moths, and it kills the moth eggs and moth worms. 


Enoz is processed with a finished art derived from 
years of research and practice. It is not a crude mixture, 
cheaply thrown together. It is a real moth killer which has 
made good in every sense of the word. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 


705-707 North Wells St., CHICAGO 


429 Sixth Ave, NEW YORK 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO., ¢7.w.-10) 
705-7 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN : 


In accordance with your advertisement in Textme Wortp, ship me 5 Gallons Enoz 
Moth Liquid and suitabie sprayer. I will use it freely. If not satisfactory will return the 
remainder to you within 30 days, charges collect and pay you nothing. If it meets your 


at 5 ; claims I will remit for the 5 gallons of Enoz and sprayer, $12.00, f.o.b. Chicago. 
The finest furs, feathers and fabrics can be 


saturated with Enoz. It won’t stain nor in- 
jure them in the slightest degree, but it will 
kill every moth, every moth worm and every 
moth egg. 
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the most depressed exchange—and con- 
sequently the lowest manufacturing cost 
expressed in United States currency— 
pay the least duty. I consider the argu- 
ment by importers that American valua- 
tion would be an excuse for high prices 
as fallacious, as American valuation 
has nothing to do with the rate of duty 
imposed, but only with the method of 
assessing the rate. 

I feel that Congress cannot be urged 
too strongly to give industry a prompt 
protective tariff based on American 
valuations. 

ALBERT GREENE DUNCAN, Treasurer. 

Harmony Mills, Boston. 


JAMES THOMSON 

the textile industry lack of ade- 

quate protection has been immaterial 
during the war period, but the abso- 
lute right-about face change of con- 
ditions at present makes it imperative 
that proper protection be afforded, and 
to my mind, any other than that based 
on the American valuation plan will be 
ineffectual and confusing. 

The present administration has an op- 
portunity to re-establish confidence of 
business, if it takes prompt and proper 
action, though, barring such, I fear the 
lack of apparent results during the past 
year under it will prove harmful, if not 
fatal, to the party it represents. 

JaMEs THOMSON, Treasurer, 
Fairhaven Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 
BELIEVE that one of the most vital 
problems of our legislature at 

Washington, at this moment, is to dis- 
pose of the tariff legislation. The un- 
certainties which always attend tariff 
legislation are generally limited to a 
period of not more than four or six 
months. The absence of decision (in 
the matter of tariff) and the apparent 
lack of purpose on the part of the Ad- 
ministration, have been hanging like a 
pall over business for the last eight 
months. Surely in the textile business, 
a tremendous step forward in the re- 
sumption program of business will be 
taken if business men all over the 
United States can calculate on the fac- 
tors with which they will have to deal 
in the future. 

The loss to business, traceable to this 
uncertainty, during the present season 
alone, will far exceed the entire revenue 
which the Government can expect from 
a tariff bill for a year. 

It is very much more important that 
we have a tariff bill at the present 
time, even though it may not be entirely 
equitable, than to be compelled to wait 
for three or four months longer before 

decision is reached. 

I am earnestly in favor of the Amer- 

an valuation plan, having considered 
every possible angle bearing on this 

uestion; and having slowly arrived at 
he conviction after being a doubter my- 
lf, I am prepared to say that I have 
en no valid objection of any kind 
zainst the American valuation plan, 
ut a great many things in its favor. 
he chief objection of all opponents of 
iat plan, whenever they can be con- 
dered as sincere in their statements 
nd are not covering up the real issues 

pretended difficulties in the admin- 
tration which do not at all exist—con- 
sts in statements that the rates are 

0 high. In the matter of rates, there 

give and take, and undoubtedly the 

ymmittees are open to conviction; but 

e principle of American valuation is 

ntirely sound and far superior in the 

ise of administration, in my opinion, 
the method now prevailing of de- 
nding upon the uncheckable state- 
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ments of foreign manufacturers and the 
very incomplete information obtained 
by our foreign consulates. 

I am especially concerned in seeing a 
tariff bill at the earliest possible mo- 
ment put into effect, and I am heartily 
in accord with adopting the American 
valuation plan. 

SmneY BLUMENTHAL, President, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


JAMES R. MacCOLL 
HE Republican party in its plat- 
form pledged fair and adequate 
protection to domestic industries. 

It has now been in power nearly a 
year, and the tariff question is still un- 
settled. Meantime, the Emergency Law 
is a source of extreme embarrassment 
to the wool industry, on account of the 
practical embargo on many foreign 
wools which are essential to the manu- 
facturers. 

There should, in my opinion, be 
prompt action in dealing with the situa- 
tion by passing a tariff law that will 
carry out the pledges of the Republican 
party and aid in the revival of business 
confidence and enterprise. 

James R. MacCo tt, President, 

Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 


ANDREW ADIE 
EVER in the history of this coun- 
try has it been more important 
and essential to have tariff legislation a 
settled fact. The woolen and worsted 
industry is suffering as it never has 
before. 

The existing embargo on wool (in 
the form of a high tariff) makes it im- 
possible for the manufacturers of the 
United States to import fine staple 
Australian wools at a reasonable price. 
The American people cannot pay exor- 
bitant prices for clothing. The em- 
bargo has created a fictitious value on 
all fine staple wool in this country, and 
it is impossible to-day for the fine 
worsted mills to do business because 
fine staple wools are not obtainable. 

The people of the United States 
ought not to be taxed through foolish 
prolonged legislation on the part of 
Congress. America does not and never 
will produce to any extent the fine 
classes of wool to meet the ordinary de- 
mand for fine goods, which are so es- 
sential to the comfort and good health 
of the American people; especially is 
this so in connection with the produc- 
tion of fine underwear. 

To add to our embarrassment the 
door for imports of woolen manufac- 
tures is wide open, and the incentives 
to import are very great. The move- 
ment has begun, and eventually the mills 
of this country will be shut down, not 
only from the lack of suitable raw ma- 
terial, but on account of imports. 

The American valuation plan, in my 
judgment, is the only practical way to 
protect the industries of the country 
from abnormal imports. It offers a 
check against under-valuation and off- 
sets the effects of depreciating foreign 
currency, as uncertain in the future as 
it has been in the immediate past. 

The seriousness and gravity of the 
situation cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed upon Congress. Our indus- 
tries have suffered stupendous losses in- 
curred while going through the re-ad- 
justment period, and we must be given 
an opportunity to run our mills to full 
capacity in order to make up these losses 
and save our industries from destruc- 
tion. 

The cost of living is still high, and 
our work-people require and demand 


steady employment. On all sides we 
hear rumblings of dissatisfaction with 
the unsatisfactory progress made in 
Washington in connection with ques- 
tions of important legislation. 
ANpREW ApiE, President, 
United States Worsted Co., Boston. 


PAUL WHITIN 

TANDARD combed goods of all 

kinds, which we are in position to 
manufacture, are selling to-day below 
our costs, when moving at all. We are 
being under-quoted and under-sold by 
foreign goods or several constructions 
to the writer’s personal knowledge, and 
brokers and customers tell me that the 
foreign goods are coming in in increas- 
ing quantities right along. The depre- 
ciation of foreign moneys in many in- 
stances more than wipes out the duties. 

The American valuation plan for both 
cloths and yarns seems to us to be ab- 
solutely imperative as the only protec- 
tion we have against the depreciated 
paper currency of Europe. 

With reference to real fine yarns and 
coods made from them, say 100’s and 
up, the old tariffs have always been in- 
adequate. Even with the pound sterling 
on a parity with the dollar, there are 
many numbers of yarn we would im- 
port to-day in preference to spinning 
them ourselves. Goods from these fine 
yarns are luxury cloths much 
broad silks, and the American laborer 
and manufacturer who wish to work on 
them should be entitled to as much pro- 
tection as those in the broad silk in- 
dustry. 


as as 


Pau. WHiITIN, Treasurer, 
Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., 
Northbridge, Mass. 


GARNETT ANDREWS 

E cannot emphasize too strongly 

the necessity for American valu- 
ation in the coming tariff bill. The 
labor wage scale varies so between Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Italy and Japan, 
all of whom are competitors of ours, 
it is absolutely necessary to establish a 
stable and fixed basis of valuation. We 
also urge the imposition of a strong 
specific duty. Furthermore, the necessity 
for promptness on the tariff cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. Too many 
foreign goods are now being entered on 
the market and under-valued, from our 
view-point. The exchange is in such 
condition as to operate against us so 
materially as to make it an absolute 
necessity that prompt action should be 
taken on the tariff schedule. 

GARNETT ANDREWS, President, 

Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Rossville, Ga. 


D. L. GALBRAITH 
E certainly believe some. immedi- 
ate tariff action on the part of 
Congress is imperative. We are also 
strongly in favor of the American Valu- 
ation Plan and believe it is essential in 
order to make any new tariff bill of value 
to American manufacturers. 
D. L. GarsraitH, President, 
American Textiles, Inc.,’ 
Bay City, Mich 
W. PARK MOORE 
| is most essential in our opinion that 
Congress should proceed and enact 
into a law as quickly as possible the 
Fordney Tariff Bill which is most nec- 
essary for protection to American indus- 
try adhering of course to the American 
valuation plan. 
We believe that after the tariff legis- 
lation is settled, business conditions of 
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the entire country will improve immedi- 
ately. The only objections which have 
been raised to the tariff measure now 
before Congress are from the impor- 
ters and retailers. 

W. Park Moore, Vice-President, 

Hancock Knitting Mills, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





A. T. SKERRY, JR. 
HAVE just returned from Washing- 
ton, where I had a conference with 


the various senators of the Finance 
Committee, who have the tariff in 
charge. 

If there is any delay it must be 


placed at the dooreof the Senate and 
not at the House of Representatives, as 
the House has done its part and cannot 
make another move until the Senate 
acts. I believe that the Finance Com- 
mittee is honestly trying to get a bill 
that will cover what was intended by 
the American valuation clause. They 
are now working on the Smoot amend- 
ment, but I fear that they will have the 
same experience that they have every 
time when they think they have 
arrived at the proper solution; namely :— 
it will be shot to pieces by the repre- 
sentative of the N. Y. Custom House, 
whose sole interest seems to be that 
of the importer and the Custom House 
employe of the Government. 

Each Senator of the Committee 
realizes the importance of haste, but also 
the importance of a bill that can at least 
cover our present difficulties. The Com- 
mittee, which I was one, stressed 
the point to each member of the Finance 
Committee, of the necessity of imme- 
diate action, owing to the joker in the 
Emergency Bill, placing a double duty 
on skirted wools, which of course 
means embargo. We have a higher 
rate of duty on the raw stock than on 
the finished product. The result is that 
beginning the first of this year our im- 
ports of cloths are going to increase 
enormously, due to this condition. Im- 
port orders for this week will prob- 
ably not be less than 5000 pieces, all of 
which is taking business from our do- 
mestic mills and is largely due to the 
fact that we cannot bring in fine wools. 
It is my belief that if the Smoot amend- 
ment can be adopted it will cover the 
present difficulties of cheap labor and 
exchange. 


of 


A. T. Skerry, Jr, 
A. T. Skerry Co., New York. 


CHARLES T. PLUNKETT 


AM heartily in favor of American 
valuation and prompt action on the 
part of Congress. The proposed duties 
however, would be wholly inadequate on 
many lines of goods under past methods 
of valuation. 
CuHartes T. PLUNKETT, 

President, 

Beskshire Cotton Mfg. Co., 

Adams, Mass 


JOSEPH R. GRUNDY 


F course we are for an immediate 
revision of the tariff on protective 
lines. 

With the disturbed economic condi- 
tions over the world, we do not ex- 
pect the revision to be protective to the 
extent furnished by the Payne-Aldrich 
Bill or the Dingley Bill. These measures 
were evolutions perfected during many 
years of staple world economic condi- 
tions, and a similar process will be 
necessary to perfect a tariff scheme for 
this country under the present dis- 
turbed world conditions. 

Of course we are for the American 
valuation plan of existing ad valorem 
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duties from a protectionist standpoint. 
The arguments are all too many to be 
ignored by a protectionist Congress. 
JosePH R. Grunpy, President, 
Wm. H. Grundy Co., Inc., Bristol, Pa. 


JOSEPH S. RAMBO 

I NOTE you are urging the need of 

prompt action on tariff and empha- 
sizing the damaging influence upon in- 
dustry and business generally of con- 
tinued tariff uncertainty. 

I have to say that you are perfectly 
right. We endorse these sentiments. 

You should also endorse and urge 
that Congress adopt the American valua- 
tion plan with the tariff bill. The 
\merican valuation plan is the only 
right plan. Specific duties I consider 
better than ad valorem, but I am willing 
to back up the plan of the tariff bill that 
passed the House, that is, mixed specific 
ind ad valorem duties on the American 
aluation plan. 

| most heartily endorse the speech on 
his subject delivered before the con- 
vention called by the National Confer- 
ence of State Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions in Chicago on September 30, 
1921, by Hon. Marion De Vries. 

Jos. S. Ramso, President, 

nambo & Regar, Inc., Norristown, Pa. 





ROBERT J. F. SCHWARZENBACH 
AM certainly in favor of the Ameri- 
can valuation plan of assessing ad 
valorem duties. I fail to see how any 
me who knows anything about the sub- 
ject can be of a different opinion. A 
reply to the criticisms of opponents of 
American valuation based on the alleged 
1act that such valuation makes it im- 
possible for the importer to accurately 
igure the cost of goods laid down 
should be that under the prevailing 
scheme of valuation the importer today 
‘an not accurately in advance determine 
such cost, for the simple reason that the 
duties are levied on the foreign market 
value at the time of shipment and not 

the contract price. 
Ropert J. F. ScHWARZENBACH, 
President, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co., 
New York. 


CHANNING SMITH 


NLESS immediate action is taken 
on some real tariff protection, 
upled with the American valuation 


our mills will meet with that un- 
from the war-ridden 
untries Europe and the real com- 
tition of Japan and be forced to 
ww our labor out of employment. 

We have aided the world tremen- 
in the past five years, as was our 
ty. Now let us look to our own fire- 
own industries, our loans 
ad, and let charity begin a little at 
ne—our generosity is exceeding our 
nmon 


lan, 
il competition 


ot 


usly 


es 


our 


sense. 
CHANNING SMITH, 
President and Treasurer, 
Chapel Mills Mfg. Co., 
nd Proprietor, Valley Woolen Mill, 
herry Valley, Mass. 





FREDERIC S. CLARK 


} THINK the importance of very early 
action on the tariff cannot be exag- 
ated. Since last May the Emer- 
cy Act has embargoed the importa- 
of clothing wools because of its 
essive duties and is causing large 
ittations of wool products because 
nadequate protective rates. 


Wool stocks are very much depleted 
and consequently soaring in price and 
yet consumers demand lower prices for 


clothing. Without very early action 
that will permit importation of wool 
many mills will be unable to accept 


orders for the fall season and will have 
to shut down. 

I favor American valuation because it 
will assess the same duty on similar 
goods from all foreign countries, coun- 
teract to a large extent the various 
degrees of depreciation in their cur- 
rencies and I believe it is practicable 
from the standpoint of administration. 

Freperic S. CLArK, President, 
Talbot Mills, No. Billerica, Mass. 


SIDNEY WORMS 

AM well pleased to note that you are 
getting busy on the tariff problem. 
As you well state, we are in urgent 
need of prompt tariff action the 
industry is being hampered by the lack 
of a stabilization in this direction 

This concegn is in hearty accord with 
those who favor the American valuation 
plan, for it is most essential, being a 
cleancut way of fixing valuations for 
all countries who export to the United 
States. 


I 


for 


SipNEY Worms, President 
Franklin Knitting Mills, New York 


CHARLES C. WASHBURN 
HE Amsterdam Board of Trade, 
which is composed of all the man 
ufacturers of our city and practically 
all the firms, has gone on 
record in favor of the American valua- 
tion plan, and most of the inhabitants 
of our city feel it is imperative that 
the tariff bill be put into force at th 
earliest possible moment, as the delay is 
certainly holding up business 
CuHaries C. WASHBURN, President, 
Van Brocklin & Stover Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


business 





N. F. THOMPSON, JR. 


T is only necessary to look at statis- 

tics of the imports coming into this 
country to realize the menace that is 
hanging over us. Every month is bring 
ing us nearer to complete stagnation of 
our industries. Increased quantities of 
foreign merchandise at ruinous prices 
are coming into this country 

Why there should be any question in 
anyone’s mind regarding adequate 
tariff, and in fact why there should be 
as much apathy among the general pub- 
lic as there seems to be, is beyond our 
comprehension. 

When you stop to realize that 
pared with wages in the basic industries 
of approximately $30 per week in the 
United States, Japan is paying less than 


an 


com- 


$7 per week, Italy less than $5 per week 
and Germany probably less than $2 per 
week, how can it be possible for any 
American manufacturer to compete? 
Please remember that every piece of 
foreign merchandise coming into this 
country not only reduces the amount of 
work for a workman, but that work 


man’s purchasing power is reduced and 


in turn it throws some other workman 
out, of a job. It is th ircle 
revolving viciously in the 

tion. 


endless cir 


wrong direc- 


With this tremendous decrease in the 
purchasing power of our nation, how 
is the farmer going to expect to get 


fair prices for his grain? How is the 
retailer going to do sufficient business to 
cover his overhead, even though he mark 
his prices up at a more than normal 
differential? Even the consumer is anx- 
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ious to have a proper volume of Amer- 
ican made goods, as in the long run, it 
means very much lower prices for him. 
The answer to the question is so obvious 
that we wonder why Congress has de- 
layed so long. Out here everyone 
getting very much worked up over the 
delay in Congress. While this has al- 
ways been a Republican territory, we 
are going to look to our Senators and 
Representatives to make good on the 
Republican platform of this last year. 
N. F. Tuompson, Jr., President, 
Burson Knitting Co., Rockford, III. 


C. E. OVENSHIRE 
W y E have already written our Sena 
tors and local Congressmen from 


Minnesota, urging the early enactment 


is 


of a tariff and based upon American 
valuation, and if there is anything fut 
ther that we can do to accomplish both 


of thes« objects, W ¢ will be 
} 


hav« you advil 


please d 


to what it ts 


se us as 


The delay in a permanent tariff is a 
very serious matter and it will be even 
more serious to have the foreign prices, 
which are never correct, used as a 
basis of this tariff: but using American 
valuation and a lower tariff, would, a 
cording to our views, place the matter 
on a more satisfactory basis than 
ever has been 

C. E. Ovensuire, Mer., 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Knitting Works. 


A. L. GIFFORD 


the part 
suitable 


HE « 


I in 


niuring 
lack 
other 
nine quality of 


lelay on ot Congress 
tariff bill 
consequence 
among. the 
quantity of 


fabrics is being 


passing a 
our 
of buying 
nations, 


1s 
business. In 
of power 
unusual 


woolen 


an 


exported to this country—by such for- 
eign mills as are running—at prices 
with which, in consequence of foreign 
cheaper labor, we are unable to com 
pete. 

In consequence of the present low 
rate and varying conditions of ex- 
change, we consider the American 


valuation plan, or some similar measure, 
most essential to enable 


footing 


us to compete 
with the 
other countries 
GIFFORD, Agent, 
New York 


on an even woolen 


of 
Acs 


Company, 


nianufacturers 
Worum)« 

J. B. LESHER 
I! is our candid opinion that it is vital 
to have very prompt tariff legislation 
stability 


not 


n the 


leave S 


in order to get 
tile 


any 
It 
kn wl dee 


can finally expect, but 


tex 
only 


DUSLUCSS 


us 


without any as to what we 


thi 
justi 


naturally 
not 


in 
TACE Or 
fied 


our business 


micertainty, we are 


in figuring on any extensions to 


It is 


uld 


arguments tol 


only natural that I sh study 


keen interest the 


against An 
inevitable conclusion is 
is the « 
which to base a new tariff 


of valt 


valuation, and 
that Ameri 


vy safe basis upon 


can 
my 
an valuation nl 
t This basis 
lation, and 


tariff 


enactment 


as 


prompt 


law as possible, we con 


interests 
I. B 
Treasurer and 
Unrivaled 
Williamstown, 


LESHER, 
Manager, 

Mill, 

Pa 


Hosiery 


D. J. ROSENHEIM 


KNOW of no better service that the 

TEXTILE WortLp can perform just at 
this than to exert its 
toward directing the attefition 
congressmen and senators to th 
of prompt in the matter 


time energies 


of our 
urgency 
the 


action of 





(783) ata 
tariff. The delay and uncertainty are 
very injurious to American industry 
and while | believe that some form ot 
American valuation for the purpose of 
assessing ad valorem duties is most de 
sirable, | am convinced that the con- 
tinued delay in arriving at a satisfactory 
p.an on which to base the tariff, is in- 
terfering with our national industria 
activities 

Anything you can do toward intluenc- 
ing prompt action in the proper 
disposition of this vital subject, will be 
of material assistance to thc xtile as 
well as other industries 

D. J. ROSENHEIN 

President and Treasure: 
\lHlandale Knitting Mills, | 
New \¥ 
A. J. FARBER 
HERE has never been such 1 
immediate legislation on tariff as 
there is today. Every branch he 
textile industry ought to put before Con- 
gress the importance of quick action 
and the American valuation plan of as- 
sessing must be included 

Our knit glove department is prac- 
tically wiped out with Germar mpeti- 
tion already. This article is ide si 
much cheaper in Saxony than w an 
produce it in this country, that the 
American product is practically elimi- 
nated in all future purchases for next 
fall. 

Best proof of need of immediate 


action is the enormous amount of mer- 
chandise being bought of Germany and 
other European countries and even 
though the dollars and cents don’t climb 
as they did, the quantities of goods that 


are being imported are because of the 
low valuation of foreign currency 
A. J. Farser, Treasure 
Friedman-Blau-Farber Co., 
Cleveland, O. 
GUSTAV OBERLAENDER 
HE uncertainty due to lack of 
proper tariff legislation is keeping 


the trade on a nervous edge constantly 
This results in lack of initiative on the 
part of the wholseale buyer and is of 
course reflected back to the 
turer 

\s a natural result prices of raw ma- 
terials in this particular industry cover 


manutac- 


a wide for example, silk. 
to sudden spurts of 
and demand Jack to 
under present conditions will only be a 


reality when the final tariff bill is passed. 


range 
This is due 


raw 

supply 
+e 

normaicy 


For a_ scientific and just basis of 
tariff performance, the American valu- 
ation plan, is in our judgment, the 
method best suited for this reconstruc- 
tion period 

GuSTAV ORERLAENDE! 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, Reading, Pa 


J. J. NEVINS, Secretary, American As 
sociation of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers 
HERE can be no question that w 


1 wooler 


en and worsted spinners an 


and worsted weavers are practically 
unanimous for (1) A new tariff law 
which will automatically terminate the 
indefensible emergency act which has 


supplemented the Underwood-Simmons 
law to the great disadvantage of manu- 
facturers, and (2) American valuatior 
as a basis for assessing duties 

Very discouraging delay on the part 
of Congress has obtained up to the pres 
time but the situation in Washing- 

(Continued page 445) 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


wlUJnder the Auspices«™ 


ON; ATION, AL. “ASSOCIA” TION OF “HOSIERY | 
_AND UNDERWEAR pane AC TURERS | 


The Commercial Museum, - Philadelphia 


MAY, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 1922 


Have you secured your space ? 


Under tne Persona Direction ot 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELI 
Executive Offices 


s Park Square, Boston, Mass 


SEND TO ABOVE ADDRESS FOR DIAGRAM AND FURTHER INFORMATION 












Year of Gradual Readjustment in Hosiery Market 








Manufacturers Take Many Constructive Steps in the Matter of Increasing the Quality of Their Product, as Result 
of Consumers’ Demand for Better Made Hosiery—Full-Fashioned Shortage Stimulates Sale of Seamless 
Silks—Low-End Lines Handicapped by Surplus Stocks—Active Demand for Heathers 


ESIDES being a year of readjust- their profits, were unable to meet the silk hosiery enjoyed fair volume buying. rienced their first extended lull of the 
B year. Asa result prices in a number of 
cases were not advanced, but it was 


known that just as soon as the demand 
delphia were tied up on account of labor showed Signs of reawakening, prices 


ment, 1921 has brought home to competion, and as a result the latter class A fact that helped the sale of seamless 
the hosiery manufacturer and job- of producers were forced to stand by silk hosiery to no small extent, was that 


ber a lesson that will not soon be and wait for all surplus stocks to be full fashioned hosiery mills in Phila- 
forgotten. Both factors have come to cleaned up. 


realize that war-time merchandise was 


Prices Decline trouble for the greater part of the year. would have to be advanced to a higher 
no longer in demand. ee : : h level. Certain advances from 50 cents 
In January, ladies’ 176 needle, pound Full-Fashioned Hosiery Shortage 

The Lesson Learned four, cut toe, hosiery sold at 90 cents; to $1.50 per dozen were made later on 


As a result of this trouble a compara- 


] and as the year closed the d d f 
tively small amount of full-fashioned ee “lei ia 


Manufacturers learned that there was and this price was maintained until the silk hosiery was practically dormant. 
a demand for better made hosiery; that slump came in March, when the general goods was available during the year. Sia abate dieaiia diacetate Rates 
the buyer was beginning to be extremely level for this number was finally estab- Buyers were willing, as a result of the decks . tea a hoe eS 
cautious about the quality of the mer- lished around 75 cents. This price of chortage, to pay almost any price asked *9°*¢"nS th “i cad = hs t a 
chandise he purchased; that goods con- 75 cents was below replacement costs to }, the mills. Regular manufacturers se , ie ile ae i ae ar = a 
taining defects in dyeing, finishing, pack- manufacturers, as were several other ointeined theif prices on about the — _ sill = and fibre, a” all- 
ing, etc, were sure to be returned by prices on other lines of low-end goods. ome level throughout the year, but a wo ; — ; - —_ — - 
the jobber. Jobbers learned, by the buy- A misses’ 28 ounce hose sold for 95 cents jumber of mills which were producing a or th a ——_ dicti oom sors 4 € ead 
ing strikes of the public, that goods that in January, but fell to 80 cents during ..,41) quantity of this greatly desired - - — predictions a - e ne 
would not give satisfaction were prov- the quiet that followed the stock dump- ¢jass of hosiery were able to demand lead Z ¢ 7 fall. rho he oo ‘Seth e 
ing of no interest to the consumer. It ing which occurred in March. . and procure from $18 to $24 a dozen for ween _ ae prccale cat ae 
became necessary for the manufacturer From March until September buying their product. The demand for this a € not mere i — was —s y 
to be more careful in the production of of low-end goods ran into one snag after (jass of hosiery from the consumer, o eae wach t ee The fai were 
his hosiery and to search around for another. Mercerized goods offered at jowever, was so active, regardless of deere ded. hei am tak, nd ao aol 
new ideas that would serve to enhance prices far below replacement costs, had price that manufacturers were able to a ee eir silk hosiery and donne 
the quality of his product; and that this the natural effect of attracting the small € wools. 
search has not been in vain is evidenced demand that was giving promise of de- 
by the strides that have been made in veloping during the early summer. Cot- 
various branches of hosiery manufac- ton had been dragging and there ap- 
ture. For example, seamless silk hosiery peared little incentive for the jobber to : ( 
has been fostered and worked on with buy in advance. It was true, however, was forced to allot his product accord- increased and mills were forced to rush 
such intensiveness by manufacturers that that stocks were slowly but steadily en- ing to sales the previous season. production in order to keep the supply 
at the present time, a number of men in tering into consumption and all hands The shortage of full-fashioned goods im equilibrium with the demand. 
the hosiery trade confess that they are were awaiting the time with expectancy 
unable to distinguish between a mock- and hope when the market would be facturer of seamless silk hosiery. Buy- take kindly to the heather mixture, but 
iashioned and a full-fashioned stocking absolutely clear of all distress goods. ers, being unable to get full-fashioned the men folk of the country were also 


when seen on a wearer. Effect of Cotton Boom hosiery, turned their attention to the active buyers of wool hosiery. The 
Again the slip-shod manner in which During the latter part of August the better grades of seamless silks, with the growing custom of wearing low shoes 
certain low-end hosiery was produced poom in raw cotton with the consequent consequent result that the manufacturer the year around necessitated the adop- 
has become a thing of the past and a tightening of conditions in the cotton ©! this latter class of hosiery was able tion of a warmer stocking, and that the 
uumber of concerns announced during hosiery market took place. For the first ‘© sell his product in an active way. heather mixture answered this difficulty 
the year that they had perfected their time in months sellers began to take a in an admirable way was evidenced by 
low-end numbers in the matter of qual- firm stand in regard to low-end hosiery. ; 4 the amount of wool goods in half hose 
ty in such manner as would guarantee The lamentable part of the condition . But, as evidence that he ~ learned that was turned out by mills and readily 
against the imperfections which were was, that comparatively few manufac- his lesson from other lines, the manu- purchased by the jobbers. Consequently, 
prevalent during war-tim> production. turers were covered in raw material for facturer of seamless goods began to when mills opened lines for the follow- 
Consequently, tne year 1921 has not any length of time. improve his hosiery to such an extent ing year in December of 1921, buying of 
been without its benefits to the hosiery The effect of the raw cotton boom was that, in a number of instances seamless an active nature followed, and sellers 
nanufacturer. When the year started, not immediately reflected in cotton hos- Sik hosiery has reached a near-full-fash- entered the new year confident that the 
t was freely predicted that it would be jery prices. Buyers insisted that they ‘ned Standard. Buyers were ne demand for wool hosiery was not a mere 
‘a survival of the fittest,’ and to the pe given the advantage of the old prices; S°M€. substitute for the full-fas —— fad, but something that has come to 
nill unable to grasp the lesson of 1921, and for a short space of time prices stocking and manufacturers a stay. 
the effect of the depression was magni- were maintained on their previous level. ‘his inquiry by bringing out the pany With all there is the possibility that 
fied many times over. But when it became apparent that the back with mock fashion marks; and in the coming season may witness an over- 
: raw cotton advance was more than a SMe cases manufacturers featured the supply of heathers. A large number of 
Low End Hosiery mere flash in the pan prices advanced to split-foot. All these things, naturally, mits have put machines on this class 
In the low-end branch of the market new and higher levels, with the result ad the result of enhancing the quality of hosiery and while the demand, from 
he year was one of ups and downs. that Jow-end hosiery at the close of the Of the seamless silk stocking, and in present indications, will be strong, there 
Starting the year with a considerable year was selling for approximately the ooking back over 1921, it is clearly ap- i, need of cautious production. Heathers 
stock overhanging the market, manufac- same prices as prevailed during the early parent that a stride in the right direc- to sell “at a price” are being produced 
urers were held in constant fear that part of 1921. tion has been made in the manufacture by certain mills. Now, the essence of 
sooner or later this stock would be But during the entire year it was ap- of seamless hosiery. ; heather demand took root in the exclu- 
lumped on the market, and cause still arent that the consumer was not quite Prices for seamless goods remained siveness of the stocking and, as leaders 
urther unsettledness. During January -.ady to go back to the cotton stocking, practically unchanged until the fall of in the trade have pointed out, if the 
nd February and for a part of March and, despite the low prices at which this the year. Ladies’, 10 strand, old style, market is to be flooded with inferior- 


fair demand prevailed for low-end class of hosiery was offered, buying was 18 inch boot, — — = Qo quality heathers all factors will suffer 
ods. But in March the market re- 2: from normal. Many factors contrib- $725 to $7.50; 10 strand, new style, from the narrowing of the demand 
eived a set-back, when it was announced inch boot, sold for $8.00 to $8.50; 10 


hat a large quantity of goods were to strand, 20 inch boot, sold for $9.00 to which will in all probability follow. 


maintain their price position created by . 
the lack of sufficient suppiy. During the At the start of the season it was 
spring and summer the shortage became feared that the demand would peter out 
so acute that on opening lines of full- aS the year grew older; but instead of 
fashioned goods one large manufacturer slowing up the demands of the buyers 


was not without its benefits to the manu- Not only did the daughters of Eve 


Seamless Hosiery Improved 


uted to the failure of cotton and mer- 
cerized hosiery to sell in a better way. 


e placed on the market at whatever , $9.50, and the 12 strand, 20 inch boot, In general, the year 1921 has marked, 
rices they would bring. Following this Silk Hosiery Popular sold in the neighborhood of from $9.50 as far as hosiery knitters are concerned, 
inmnouncement came the report that one Prominent among these reasons was to $10.00. These prices were maintained a period of partial readjustment which 
f the largest distributors of low-end the fact that Dame Fashion had decreed generally from January until the fall, was necessary as the result of the ex- 


ods, to the effect that prices would be that the short skirt was the proper thing when the raw silk market advanced 
educed to conform to the levels desired for the fair sex of our country. Fur- about $2.00 in a comparatively short 
v the jobbers as made manifest by the ther, the consumer was reluctant to part space of time. 

rices bid at the auction sale of a large with his silk stocking habit, and go back 
mount of cotton hosiery. All these to a cheaper class of hosiery. These 


tended period of inflation which fol- 
lowed the signing of the armistice in 
1918. The year 1921 brought to light no 
Quiet at Year’s Close great changes in the status of the mar- 


. . . . re 7 y 1 , qi ¥" 
acts tended to unsettle the market and facts undoubtedly helped to stimulate the Coincidental with the advance in Taw ket, and it oa a a year of — 
maller manufacturers who were en- Sale of silk lines, with the result that up silk came the demand for wool hosiery, working back to a sater, saner and more 
rely dependent upon low-end goods for to the fall of the year, manufacturers of and manufacturers of silk goods expe- normal state of affairs. 
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Underwear Has Spotty Year 





Lack of Seasonable Weather Handicap to Heavyweights—Fair 
Year for Balbriggans 
A” the underwear manutacturer gan to tell on the market. The de- 
looks back r the ir 1921, tw mand quickened but due to the season’s 
ma 1 5 p as 1ram t lack of production many mills were un- 
I O the lack of season- able to take care of the buyer’s de- 
able weather, and the oth s tl a mands During the latter part of 
I the j t al t his March several mills were forced to 
; fun . s a dis t All withdraw their lines, and the lack of 
n h the he ( has be bals especially on the $3.00-$3.25 grades 
nclined t pass the uck” t the was extremely acute 
mal icturer Manufacturers have on Much the same state of affairs pre 
( il occasions during the year taken vailed in the ladies’ underwear branch 
nats » have their prices conform to of the market, and as a result manu- 
the idea of the jobber in order that the facturers had to be content with small 
atter might nd means whereby he volume business \s a rule, manu- 
uld stimulate the sal underwear facturers of underwear depend on pro- 
ip to a near-normal basis. Of course duction for their profit, and in cases 
hese reasons do not stand alone in where a mill was able to run on a pro- 
making the year 1921 a lean or r duction basis of 300 dozen a day, as 
underwear knitters against a regular production basis of 
On the other hand, there a nun 600 dozen per day, it is readily dis- 
ber of reasons why the vear 1921 has cernible that the business for Spring 
failed to be entirely satisfactory from did not prove profitable to many manu- 
the manufacturers’ standpoint The facturers But on the other hand it 
arge carryover of heavyweights, from was felt that the jobber had been taught 
the previous the uncertainty of the a lesson and that his buying policy in 
raw material markets, the antipathy of the future would show a marked im- 
the consumer toward higher prices and, provement 
nally, the failuré the retailer t Heavyweights Open 
ully reflect the low prices prevailing in When heavyweight lines were opened 
rimary markets generally in March manufacturers 
Snring Season Starts Slowly ame out with a price-level on which 
Whee the year opened o manarat vely all factors readily agreed volume busi- 
ttle buying for Spring had taken place "€SS should be booked Prices were 
and as a result considerable talk was made on a basis of $10.50 for the 16- 
heard in the market relative to an Pound cotton ribbed suit of the better 
mpendit 1 so Denes: for bails rad A quotation of $10.00 was 
canped from £3.00 $3.25 for the made on the Southern suit. The seven- 
wer grades to $3.75 for the better Pound shirt and drawer of the better 
make of garments. This price range grade was priced at $5.50 Buyers, 
vas considerably upset when a promi- evidently, fearing a repetition ol the 
nent concern making a better grade Spring scarcity on heavyweight goods, 
roduct came out with a price of Placed a fair volume of orders but as 
$3.6214, on bals and $4.50 on the suit the sc ason began to grow older further 
Prices. generally were readjusted to business fell into the same old rut of 
meet this new level which was made hand-to-mouth buying. Jobbers carried 


primarily to coincide with the buyers 
desire for a price on the bal that would 
make a 50-cent per garment retailer. 
As a result of these prices buying 
was stimulated to a _ certain extent 
Buyers began to realize, about this time 
that the Spring season was getting late, 


and that if they expected to do any 
sizable volume of business it would be 
necessary for them to buy immediately. 
However, many jobbers were being held 


ingent money condi- 


tion, and as a result buying continued 
to be of a desultory character. Due to 
the narrow buying and the curtailment 
production the situation had been 
steadily growing worse, with the result 
that manufacturers began to urge 
buyers to co-operate with them in order 
to avert a possible shortage later on in 
the season. Production figures pertain 
ng to the summer underwear produc- 
tion from March 1 to December 31, 
1920, showed that 50 per cent. produ 
t had been ing on during that 
S| time 
| these fi res it b ime ¢€ dent 
that a real shortage was impending and 
that unless jobbers placed orders of 
fair volume at once manufacturers 
would not be able in the five months 


remaining to bring production up to a 
ctory level. No change of any 
consequence was noted in the buyers’ 
policy, and as a result of the hand-to- 
buying, summer 
underwear was held at a low level. As 
the season progressed these factors be- 


mouth production of 


over a large stock of wool underwear 
from the previous year and, conse- 
quently, were in no position to take on 
fresh supplies of this class underwear 
for the next In the cotton 
branch of the market buyers were con- 
tinually haggling about prices, and as a 
result business was confined to narrow 
proportions Prices, however, were 
well maintained and no weakening in 


season. 


nitial quotations took place. These 
firm prices were mute evidences that 
manufacturers had carried out their 
stipulated part of the verbal contract, 
made with buyers in March, to name 
their lowest possible price and_ stick 


st 


Lines Opened and Withdrawn 


Spring underwear for 1922 opened in 
the earlier part of August with prices 
or the balbriggan ranging from $2.75 
) $3.50 These prices were considered 
by all factors to be rather low, and 


nted out at the time that they 


were named primarily for stimulating 
business, and as buyers’ stocks wert 
low, business of an active nature fol 
lowed, with the result that when th 

ton boom came early in September 


sellers were in a sufficiently strong posi- 
lines and await 


lefinite conditions in the raw material 


withdraw 


tion to more 
When lines were finally placed 
back on the market advances had been 
made to refl 


1 
market 


flect in some extent the ad- 
raw material. Buyers ap- 
peared hesitant about proceeding with 
future business at the advances, but as 


vance ol 





the manufacturers were firm in their 
new position trading was resumed in 
a fairly active way. Due to the ad- 


vances buyers concentrated their atten- 
tion in the main on the low end bal- 
briggan with the result that, toward the 
end of the year, mills making the lower 
priced bals withdrew their lines from 
declaring that it was their inten- 
tion to play the market on the dupli- 
As a result of these with- 
drawals buying of the better make of 
garments become more active and asa 
result underwear manufacturers had 
the Spring situation well in hand as 
the year closed. 
Buyers Display No Confidence in Prices 
In the women’s lines manufacturers, 
in order to an active initial 
business, gave buyers the benefit of the 
low price prevailing at that time on raw 
material plus their intentions to run 
their mills at cost. These prices stimu- 
lated business and manufacturers were 
able to make sizable bookings immedi- 
ately following the opening. But when 
buyers come back to duplicate, the cost 
of raw material had gone up and the 
cotton yarn who had_ been 
operating on replacement cost for some 
time added his profit to the of 
yarns, with the result that when manu- 
facturers named prices to the 
buyer, the new level appeared unusually 
high. This fact proved to be the main 


salc 


cate orders 


stimulate 


spinner 


cost 


new 


deterrent to further bookings and 
manufacturers realized that they had, 
n giving the jobber the advantage of 


a price which they knew would have to 
be advanced later on, made a mistake. 
All this might have been avoided, how- 
ever, if the jobber had priced his goods 
on replacement cost, but as was the case 
all year, the middleman was holding 
out against hope that prices would show 
a sharp reduction the next time he came 
to the market. 

In general this was one of the main 
handicaps the market had to contend 
with throughout the year. Buyers had 
no real confidence in the market and 
refused to operate unless they were 
fairly certain goods purchased from the 
manufacturer were going to meet with 
ready sale at the hands of the retailer. 
Not only was this condition noticeable 
during the dragging raw cotton market, 
but even during the meteoric rise of 
raw material prices, buyers held firmly 
to their position as avowed bears. Time 
and time again manufacturers tried to 
establish a common ground where the 
buyer and seller could cooperate, but on 
each occasion the jobber professed some 
distrust the market with the result 
that during the greater part of the vear 


ot 


Sweaters Have Fair 
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business was carried on in a hand-t 
mouth way. 
Pr.ce Trend Downward 

Despite the advance of the raw mz 
terial markets during the latter part 
the year, it is apparent that the pri 
trend generally is downward. Theri 
no gainsaying the fact that the consum« 


is demanding lower prices on under 


wear. This is indicated by the fact th 
buyers concentrated their activities 

the main to lower priced goods. As 
result of this phase of the deman 


manufacturers of better grade garment 
were forced to do business on repla 
ment cost, for the greater part of tl 
year. Not only did the better grade « 
suffer from this tenden 
of buyers to purchase the cheaper lin 
in preference to the better made gai 
ments; but manufacturers of qualit 
heavyweights discovered that the gap bi 
tween their prices and the prices of | 
end goods had to be lessened if volun 
business was to be booked. Consequent! 
the year proved one of readjustment 
a new level demanded by the consun 
and throughout the’ entire’ twel\ 
months a gradual, if not always pet 
ceptible, movement toward lower pt 
was taking place. 

Again the weather man was anythi! 
but propitious to the sale 
weight underwear. As 


balbriggans 


of heavy 


previous 


~noted, jobbers carried over a consid 


able stock of heavyweights from tl 
previous year and with the exception 
filling in their stocks with differe: 
numbers, they did a comparatively sma 
volume of business. A mild winte 
have worked to the advantage « 
manufacturers, but it c¢ 
tainly did not make for an active fi 
of heavyweight goods through cor 
sumption channels, and as a result pr 
duction had to be curtailed and mam 
facturers went through a season whi 
was anything but satisfactory. In fa 
about the only favorable outcome of tl 
entire situation was that what litt 
buying there was, coupled with the cu: 
tailment of production, cleared the way 
for the Fall 1922 season, so that whe: 
manufacturers started preparations for 
the future they could proceed without 
the fear that the market would 
shaken by the appearance f 
quantity of distress goods 

In short, the year 1921, in underwe 
as manufacturers expected 
would be, one slow adjustment to 
more normal level, featured by conse! 
vative buying, and limited productior 
with little or no profit in units of d 
lars and cents, to the underwear p 
ducer 


may 
balbriggan 


ol al 


was, 


Year 





Lack of 


Minimizes Profits 


and 


nufacturers’ 


knitted 
stand- 


4 ROM the = sweater 
outerwear im 
nt the year 1921 was fairly satisfac- 

r the 

pur- 
chase goods close to the season of con- 


sumption 


tory. The outstanding feature of 


year was the jobbers’ inclination to 
In other words, compara 
little trading with a 
to the and while the ag 
gregate business of the year 
satisfactory volume, 


tively was done 


iew future, 
forms a 


manufacturers 


were kept in a state of almost con- 
stant uncertainty with regard to a 
definite basis of production. Both the 


spring and fall seasons got away to a 
delayed start and it was only the in- 
creasing demand in consuming sec- 


Early Trading. However. Hinders Production and 


Outlook Bright 


the the 
popularity for knitted outerwear, t! 
woke buyers up to the possibilities 
both seasons. In the 
buyers, of wert 


tions, outcome of 


spring se: 
under 

handicap of the fear of a repetitior 
the pr dull but 

though an actual scarcity of cert 
lightweight lines occurred, buy 
were not inclined to operate for fut 
delivery when fall lines first ope 
In fact, it was only when 
shortage was impending that buy 
began to operate in an active way 


course, 


evious 


season, 


anot! 


Spring Prices Lower 
The year opened with a wide « 
parity of prices quoted on the spr 
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lines and when finally a presentable 
and uniform price basis had been es- 
tablished it developed that prices were 
about 30 or 40 per cent lower than 
the previous season. But it soon be- 
came apparent that the jobber was not 
going to Operate in an extensive way 
until he was assured that the consumer 
showed signs of real interest. Conse- 
quently prices meant nothing, and in 
view of the disinterestedness of the 
buyers, manufacturers could not pro- 
ceed to make up any great amount of 
goods for stock, and as a result cur- 
tailment of production continued on 
its widespread and _ intensive basis. 
Spotty buying of spring goods began 
to take place during the latter part of 
February and it developed that while 
manufacturers still had fairly large 
stocks on hand, jobbers’ stocks were 
considerably lower than was first 
anticipated. 
Consumer Interest Reflected 

This desultory buying continued 
until the late spring, when retailers be- 
gan to show a lively interest in light- 
weights. Buyers’ stocks were shortly 
reduced to a basis where immediate 
replenishment was imperative for 
future trading. As a consequence the 
demand in the primary market quick- 
ened. But during all this time when 
buying of an active nature was lack- 
ing manufacturers had been curtailing 
production in an intense way and as a 
result stocks on hand had been slowly 
but steadily leaving first hands. About 
four months’ production had been lost, 
and as a result the demand had come 
too late in the season for the manu- 
facturer to turn out any sizable pro- 
duction, and since profits in the main 
(due to the narrow margin on which 
manufacturers were working) would 
have to come from volume produc- 
tion the mill man was unable to take 
full advantage of it. 

A scarcity of bathing suits for 
specific delivery demands ensued. As 
the summer reached its height a trip 
to the beaches was proof sufficient to 
substantiate the claim that the scar- 
city of desirable bathing suits in the 
primary market had been felt in con- 
suming sections. Better quality suits 
were in demand and while the con- 
sumer was able to procure this class 
of bathing outfit, providing he was 
willing to pay the advanced prices 
caused by the law of supply and de- 
mand, it was obvious that the extent 
of the absorption power of the con- 
sumer had been under-estimated by all 
factors. But in laying out plans for the 
season all factors failed to fully appre- 

ate the extent to which the women of 
the country would demand the knitted 
athing suit. This element, undoubtedly, 
greatly added to the extensiveness of 
the demand and when sellers made 
nstead showings of spring 1922 lines 
he “California” style suit for women 

is the main feature of the opening. 


Fall Trading Starts Late 

Fundamentally the same state of 
iffairs prevailed on fall goods. When 
lines were opened in the late spring 
buyers held off buying until the last 
ossible minute and then rushed in 
he market and demanded immedi- 
te deliveries on all orders. But 
ianufacturers had not been able to 
produce for stock and the general un- 
ertainty of the yarn markets made 
roduction on such a basis extremely 
iazardous. Buyers failed to take full 
idvantage of initial prices and as a 
‘esult of the advances in raw material 
luring the early fall prices were ad- 
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vanced, and after it became apparent 
that the raw material advance was to 
be maintained, buying took on wider 
proportions. But production had suf- 
fered in the interim and manufac- 
turers were forced to push operations 
to the limit in order to bring the sup- 
ply into equilibrium with the demand. 


Outlook Promising 


With no surplus stocks overhang- 
ing the market, and with the increas- 
ing popularity of their products, man- 
ufacturers of knitted outerwear are 
looking forward to the year 1922 to 
witness active trading. This hope for 
the future is not based on any un- 
stable foundations, since it is a mat- 
ter of common observation that there 
is a marked tendency on the part of 


the public toward sports and outdoor 
life generally, which when analyzed 
from the knitted outerwear manufac- 
turer's viewpoint means _ increased 
sales and prosperity in general. Hence 
the prediction that 1922 will witness 
active trading is not without founda- 
tion. 

Of course, the market must under- 
go further readjustment in order to 
fit in with the general scheme of 
things which is toward a lower price 
basis, but the year 1921 has, in the 
main, witnessed most of the radical 
and upsetting influences which were 
expected to follow the inflation of the 
boom of war-time prices, and the 
sweater manufacturer can look for- 
ward to 1922 with a decided lack of 
pessimism 


Knitted Cloths Gaining Favor 





Many New Outlets Make for Volume Consumption 


Elimination 


of Stretch Considered a Favorable Factor 


By a Member of the Staff 


HE year 1921, in the main, has been 

satisfactory to manufacturers of 
knitted cloths. From the point of 
profits, comparatively few producers 
claim that the year has been extra- 
ordinary, but throughout the year a ten- 
dency on the part of the consumer to 
take a wider interest in knit wear was 
noticeable. This tendency may be ex- 
plained, in part, by the consumers’ d¢ 
mand for lower priced apparel, and 
since the knitted cloth fitted into this 
demand in an admirable way, the volume 
of goods turned out was encouraging. 
Furthermore, many new outlets for 
these goods have been ‘eveloped in re- 
cent years, and this fact undoubtedly 
has been an element making for in- 
creased yardage. Again, the industry 
itself has been developed in a way that 
augurs well for the future. Finishing 
and knitting methods have been devised 
whereby knitted cloth has many of the 
good qualities of a woven fabric. 


The Main Difficulty 


When making up the old-time jersey 
cloth, manufacturerers turned out a 
product that would not stand up under 
the wear and tear of every day use. 
Goods were put on the market and 
when subjected to any outside force, 
such as pulling, would easily lose their 
shape. In other words, the elastic qual- 
ity was lacking, and once the goods had 
received their “elastic set” their origi- 
nal shape was gone forever. The goods 
were simply knit in an easy going way 
and little or no attempt was made to 
finish them up in a way that would 
eliminate their tendency to stretch. This 
evil was strikingly apparent in the so 
called “Jersey Sweater,” which had an 
extended run in popularity some years 
ago. Once the sweater was subjected to 
any strenuous wear, however, it would 
receive its “elastic set,” and it was prac- 
tically impossible to serve its original 
purpose. Consequently, it devolved upon 
the manufacturer to perfect some means 
whereby this evil could be overcome. 

Manufacturers set out to eliminate 
this evil and to-day knitted cloths are 
being shown that in many instances 
compare favorably with the woven 
fabric. The elastic tendency has not 
been entirely eliminated, but as certain 
manufacturers point out, it is the re- 
tention of part of this tendency that is 
going to prove of great service to the 
industry generally. Knitted cloths now 


being made will stretch and are elastic, 
but once the external force has ceased 
its action the cloth goes back to its 
original shape. In other words, the 
“elastic set’’ is eliminated. Of course, 
it must be borne in mind that no known 
substance 1s perfectly elastic, but the 
point that knitted manufacturers want 
to make is that their product has been 
improved to such an extent that the 


main difficulty previously found with 


knitted goods has been eliminated 
Along this line a selling agent, to prove 
his assertion, handed two pieces of 


knitted cloth, sewed together by a tailor, 
to the writer, with the remark, “Try to 
stretch it out of shape.” The cloth was 
subjected to a severe pulling, and each 
time the stretching tension was _ re- 
moved it went back to its original 
shape. 

Various methods have been devised 
in the knitting and finishing of the cloth 
in order fo bring it up to its new stand- 
ard of quality. One manufacturer, who 
has experienced particularly satisfac- 
tory results with this class of goods, 
claims that the main secrets of his suc 
cess in the field have been the proper 
fulling of the goods and the grade of 
raw material used. According to this 
manufacturer, goods are shrunk 16 per 
cent in finishing; and, while this tends 
to make for a higher production cost, 


the resultant quality of the goods more 
than offsets any difficulty arising from 
higher manufacturing costs. It can be 
seen, therefore, that the manufacturer 
has left nothing undone to effect a bet 
ter product 


Advantages for Sports-Wear 


But the main feature manufacturers 
dwell on when discussing their product 
is its elasticity. As is evidenced by a 
walk along city streets and avenues, the 
consumer is wearing clothes that permit 
a greater amount of freedom of 
ment. More people are taking to 


move- 
t g sports, 
and in consequence knitted suits are 
coming into favor. The value of a 
knitted cloth suit for sports-wear 1s 
obvious. In the progress of a game of 
any kind the body is naturally twisted 
into many and varying attitudes, and in 
order to give free play to these move- 
ments the value of the knitted cloth, 
with its ability to stretch with the 
strain, is readily apparent. 

Further, the weaker-than-the-male 
sex has taken kindly to the knitted suit 
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and the show windows of the leading 
retail stores in New York reflect the 
attitude of the women of the country in 
regard to sports-wear clothing. A cer 
tain factor in the trade reports he mad 


a canvass of twenty stores in New York 
to ascertain the trend in sport clothes 
for women, and it was his observation 
that about 80 per cent of the styles 
shown in the various stores were made 
of knitted cloth. Consequently, if th 
can be taken as any barometer of th 
trend in sports clothing for women, it 
would seem to indicate that the knitted 
cloth industry should be an active spot 
as long as the tendency for sport 
clothes continues 


The Lower-Price Factor 


Another factor has entered into the 
active call for knitted cloth for every 
day wear. The consumer has demanded 
lower priced garments and since knitted 
coats and suits could be made to sell 


for less than the garments made trom 
woven fabric a good deal of business 
has been attracted to the former class 


of apparel. Consequently, it is felt by 
manufacturers that since their product 
has made an entry into active consun 


tion, they will profit 


} 
materially 1 
their business will continues to gi 

hands admit that the possibilities of tu 

industry are almost unlimited. Many 
uses have been found for knitted cloths, 
but even at this time several of the 
largest men in the trade say the surface 
of the industry has hardly been 
scratched and that as time goes on 
many other outlets will be found where 
the manufacturer of knitted cloths can 
distribute his product. New styles are 
constantly being developed and certain 
firms are bringing out new ideas every 
month. It is not an uncommon sight t 
see a young girl wearing an entire cos 
tume of knitted outerwear. Tams, 
mufflers, skirts, sweaters, capes, gloves, 
etc., have furnished outlets that make 
for volume consumption. One concern 
has recently found a profitable outlet 
for its product in the cap and baby-shoe 
fields. Another concern has done an ac- 
tive business by using its product as a 
lining for winter clothing. During the 
war this firm turned out a large quan- 
tity of this cloth to be used as lining 
for aviators’ coats, which idea has given 
birth to a much used substitute for 
sheepskin in lining winter clothing. Not 
only is this knitted cloth said to be more 
hygienic, but, according to the claim of 
the manufacturer, it is warmer and 
more durable than sheepskin, due to its 
peculiar construction. This manufac- 
turer pointed out that, in the begin 
ning, the knitted cloth was taken as a 
substitute for sheepskin, which was ex 
tremely scarce; while e+ the present 
time, despite the abundance of the sup- 
ply of sheepskin, he is able to sell his 
product in satisfactory volume 


Other Fields Explored 


In order to stimulate the demand fo1 
their goods, manufacturers have sought 
out fields other than those previously 
mentioned. The meat packers are ex- 
tensive buyers of knitted cloth, using it 
as covering in shipping their beef, etc 
One concern is reported to be doing an 
active export business with certain 
South American countries as a result 
of this demand. 

Still another concern has made capi- 
tal of the proclivities of the outdoor 
sleeper by using knitted cloth asa lining 
for sleeping bags. Not being content 
with this, the idea of a sleeping gar- 
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The Wildman 


Spring Needle 
Knitter 


We take pride in having aided 
the development of the hosiery in- 
dustry by constructing as fine a 
spring needle knitter as we can 
make. 


There is no need to point out 


the superiority of the spring nee- i 
dle machine for making hosiery, 
particularly when silk is used. Its t 


needles are smooth and cause no 
trouble; and it turns out fabric 
that’s fine, smooth, and free from 
lines. The Wildman _ Spring 
Needle Knitter produces highest 
quality hosiery that’s nearest to 
full-fashioned. 
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Its reliable performance over a 
long term of years has earned it 
unquestioned prestige with users 
all over the United States. 





On request we will send the 
“Wildman Spring Needle Knitter 
Machine Illustration Book,” giv- c 
ing detailed illustrations and de- V 
scriptions of every important part : 
of the machine. 
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ment was evolved, and at present a 
knitted cloth, subjected to an active 
brushing, is being used to make what 
his concern calls “Arctic pajamas.” 
The knitted cloth brushed up in an ac- 
tive way presents a number of surfaces 
to the cold air and the intervening 
spaces cause retention of the warm air 
renerated by the body. It is possible to 
uote innumerable instances of outlets 
hat have been found for knitted cloth. 
Suffice it to say that it is the opinion of 
ill factors in this particular branch that 
the knitted cloth industry is but in its 
infancy. 

Another feature of knitted cloth man- 
ufacture is the rapidity with which ma- 
chines may be adjusted to meet the 
ever-shifting requirements of Dame 
Fashion. In a short space of time an 
entire mill may be turned over to the 
production of an entirely different qual- 
ity of cloth. Along this line, manufac- 
turers point out that there is room for 
improvement in certain knitting ma- 
chines with regard to turning out the 
many different effects so popular in 
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woven fabrics. In certain manufactur- 
ers’ opinions the time is not far distant 
when a device or devices will be devel- 
oped with which knitters will be able to 
produce these desirable effects. 


Prospects Bright 


Already buyers are beginning to show 
an active interest in mixtures, and the 
prospects of a sizable business being 
done in heather colored cloths during 
the coming season are regarded as 
promising. The vogue for this coloring 
effect has been especially pronounced in 
hosiery during the current winter, and 
it is felt that the consumer will take 
kindly to these shades in suitings of 
knitted cloth. 


Consequenty, with the various factors 
at work making for an increasing con- 
sumption, plus the improvements in the 
manufacture of the cloth which are ex- 
pected to continue to come up in the 
near future, knitted cloth manufactur- 
ers have reason to look forward to the 
coming year with a good deal of optim- 
ism. 


Artificial Silk Production 


(Continued from page 153) 


sents not so much a new call for the 
product as a step toward the meeting 
of a demand already in existence. This, 
in fact, seems to be the logical answer 
to the question. Furthermore, it sup- 
plies the key to the problem which was 
referred to in last year’s annual issue 
of Textmte Wortp, namely, the dis- 
crepancy between the proposed produc- 
tion of 25,000,000 pounds per year and 
the estimated immediate needs of this 
country of less than 10,000,000 pounds 
per year. It indicates that the latter 
estimate was based upon the quantity 
that had been consumed in the past 
rather than upon the quantity which 
could be consumed if the supply were 
available. 


Where It Goes 


The difficulty of finding any una- 
nimity of opinion as to the proportionate 
consumption of artificial silk by indus- 
tries is further evidence of the fact that 
the increased production is not due to 
demand from any one source, because 
certainly, if that were true, such a de- 
velopment would figure largely in the 
calculations of all factors in the indus- 
try. 

A prominent manufacturer estimated 
recently that 30 per cent. of the pro- 
duction goes into hosiery, 30 per cent. 
into other knit goods; and 40 per cent. 
into cloths and miscellaneous uses. 
Another manufacturer estimates that at 


least 40 per cent., if not more, goes into 
hosiery. All agree that such an ap- 
portionment is difficult to arrive at, 


2 


nce the demand is a seasonal one and 
s constantly undergoing fluctuations. 
Jp to two months ago, hosiery manu- 
facturers were the largest takers of 
artificial silk, while recently knitted 
rwear manufacturers have formed 
most important group of con- 
sumers. 
Difficulties of Production 

natural reaction to the statement that 
ar ficial silk production has not kept 
with demand is a query as to why 
rican businessmen, with their keen 
ty to sense opportunities, have not 
red the field long before this and 
lied the country’s needs. The an- 
swer is that artificial silk manufacture 
on a commercial scale cannot be real- 
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ized overnight. The difficulties in the 
way are somewhat similar to those in- 
volved in the production of dyes. 

The problem is not so much one of 
knowing the theoretical method as it is 
of converting that theory into fact. 
The problem is mechanical, chemical, 
and, last but not least, human. Nearly 
any chemist can make artificial silk in 
the laboratory, but it is a different mat- 
ter to produce it successfully on a large 
scale. The construction of the equip- 
ment and the proper use of that equip- 
ment when constructed; the location of 
a constant and suitable source of raw 
material; the training of workers for 
highly specialized operations—all these 
are difficulties which must be met. 

That these problems are being suc- 
cessfully solved by American manufac- 
turers is indicated by the quality repu- 
tation which domestic artificial silk has 
achieved. Buyers are known to have a 
decided preference for the American 
product over the European. One of the 
complaints against the latter is the 
difficulty experienced in winding it. A 
factor stated recently that American 
artificial silk can be wound in one- 
third the time that European silk re- 
quires. 

Price Situation 

As far as the price situation is con- 
cerned, the only important change in 
producing circles during the last fifteen 
months has been a 10 per cent. advance. 
There has been no change in the last six 
months. The present prices will hold 
until April 1, at least, as production is 
sold up to that date. 

Spinning of Artificial Silk 

An industry which is closely related 
to the manufacture of artificial silk and 
which has been characterized by con- 
siderable extension and development 
during recent years is the production of 
artificial silk tops and of blended arti- 
ficial silk—worsted yarns. 

The tops are produced from artificial 
silk waste and are in turn used for two 
purposes, namely, the production of 
spun artificial silk and the production 
of the blended yarns. The manufac- 
ture of the tops involves a process of 
combing similar to that employed in 
worsted yarn production. 


The spun artificial silk made from 
these tops bears the same relation to 
artificial silk as spun silk (made from 
silk waste) does to thrown silk. The 
resulting yarns are quite different from 
plain artificial silk, the former being of 
a fuzzy nature as opposed to the 
smooth surface of the latter. 

The second main use of the artificial 
silk tops, namely the blending with 
worsted tops to form artificial silk- 
worsted yarns, has become an operation 
of very considerable importance. 

Both the spun artificial silk and the 
blended yarns are used extensively by 
knitters and weavers. During the last 
year the demand for these products for 
hand-knitting yarns was the biggest 
factor but their use in weaving luster 
goods and other fabrics is steadily in- 
creasing and promises to become even 
more important. 

In addition to the production of 
blended yarns, there is another practice, 
namely the twisting of denier artificial 
silk and worsted yarns together. The 
result of course is not a blended yarn 
and is used mostly for hosiery. 

The manufacture of spun artificial 
silk and blended yarns is an industry in 
itself, certain firms being engaged solely 
in their production and in the combing 
of artificial silk tops for sale to spin- 
ners who make their own spun artificial 
silk or blended yarns. 

Consistent improvement has_ been 
noted in the product turned out by arti- 
ficial silk combers, the tops made to-day 
being free from the nibs and slubs 
which characterized the early prod- 
uct. One of the difficulties involved in 
this industry is the securing of a steady 
and suitable source of raw material, as 
the percentage of waste involved in the 
manufacture of artificial silk is com- 
paratively small. Large quantities of 
artificial silk waste is at present imported 
from Europe, as there is not sufficient 
from domestic sources to supply the de- 
mand. 

In view of the ever-increasing use 
of artificial silk in fabrics, hosiery, 
sweaters and other knit goods as well 
as for a wide variety of miscellaneous 
purposes, the production of spun arti- 
ficial silk and of blended yarns promises 
to increase in proportion. 


Dyeing of Artificial Silk 


Artificial silk is dyed in both skein 
and piece. By far the greatest quantity, 
however, is dyed in skein form. As a 
rule, no preliminary treatment of the 
skeins is necessary beyond a simple 
wetting out in water. Owing to the 
great absorptive power of this kind of 


silk for water, its tensile strength is’ 


materially lessened when wet; therefore 
it must be handled with the greatest 
care from the moment it is first wet- 
out, until it comes from the drier. Its 
loss in strength varies from 65 per cent. 
to 85 per cent. 

There are three principal varieties of 
artificial silk made use of at the present 
time, namely: Viscose silk, “ glanz- 
stoffe,” and Chardonnet silk, but the 
former is most frequently met with. 

Chardonnet silk is distinguished from 
the other varieties by its strong affinity 
for the basic dyes like Bismarck Brown, 
Methylene Blue, Safranine, Fuchsine, 
Chrysoidine, Auramine,- etc., while the 
other artificial silks are distinguished 
by their affinity for the direct or sub- 
stantive dyes, and consequently are 
dyed in a manner almost identical with 
cotton. 

It was frequently observed that dur- 
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ing the drying of dyed artificial silk, a 
marked unevenness in the shades was 
apparent. At first this was attributed 
to defects possibly existing in the mix- 
tures of the dyes used, but later in- 
vestigations revealed that the difficulty 
was directly due to an unevenness in 
the diameter of the fine filaments 
making up the threads. It is this un- 
evenness that causes the color differ- 
ences to be so pronounced in some 
skeins. As a rule, the defect shows 
most prominently when the skeins are 
about half-dry, and often disappears 
when they are wholly dry. 

Artificial silk is dyed in open kettles 
much in the same manner as natural 
silk, but it must be handled with equal, 
in fact, greater care for reasons above 
stated. It is also dyed in rotary ma- 
chines with success, but the speed of 
the machines has to be reduced so that 
there will be no great “pull” of the 
skeins through the dye liquor. 

When the silk is put into the dye- 
bath, the dye should be added slowly 
afterwards. For most shades on Vis- 
cose silk, the bath is made up with a 
small amount of soda ash, some Glau- 
ber’s salt, and soluble oil. Heavy 
shades and blacks require larger quanti- 
ties. Dyeing proceeds from 85 de- 
grees to 140 degrees F., according to the 
depth of shade, and on no account 
should it exceed the latter point. 

Tricolette, when made from artificial 
silk, is dyed much in the same manner 
as cloth, that is, in cloth-dyeing ma- 
chines, or in hand kettles, working the 
goods over a winch or roller operated 
by the workman. The care that must 
be taken in handling this class of goods 
is obvious, since any over-working will 
mar the handsome luster of the fabric. 

Artificial silk plays an important part 
in the manufacture of certain classes 
of hosiery in which it is knitted along 
with mercerized cotton. It is seldom 
found combined with real silk. Direct 
dyes are best suited for this class of 
work since they “cover” both fibres al- 
most equally. Mixtures of artificial silk, 
mercerized cotton and plain cotton are 
very difficult to dye. 

Certain types of both cotton and 
woolen fabrics contain threads of arti- 
ficial silk for the purpose of giving 
“striped” and “shot” effects. These 
threads may be woven in as white, or 
they may be previously dyed in the 
skein, or run in with the warp. 

A complete list of the dyes used for 
artificial silk dyeing is unnecessary im 
such a brief summary of the industry 
as this, but almost every dye manufac- 
turer has evolved types and mixtures 
that are intended to meet the general 
conditions as they exist. Dyeing arti- 
ficial silk in mixutres with other fibers 
is a particularly local problem, gov- 
erned by the dyehouse in which the 
work is done, and the class of goods 
to be dyed. Besides the basic and di- 
rect dyes as a class previously men- 
tioned, the sulphur dyes are used to a 
considerable extent, in some cases being 
topped with basic dyes. . 

A peculiar “feel” or “handle” is 
imparted to most artificial silks after 
they have been dyed, by passing the 
skeins through a bath containing a 
small amount of olive oil, glue, and 
acetic acid. This treatment imparts 
brilliancy and a distinctly silky feel. 

Dyeing artificial silk has gained con- 
siderably during the last few years, 
and may be regarded as having reached 
the stage of being classed as a distinct 
industry. 
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The New Model Banner 
Split Foot now ready for 
delivery. 






The machine that knits 
the fabric of perfection. 







Our special circular will 
be mailed upon request. 
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hine lap is extremely 
and uneven, and that 
ap yarn is of very good character. 
These large differences are shown to in- 
licate more clearly in an article the 
haracter of the differences and their 
ffect, and to call to mind the possibili- 
ies of such studies. 

If these photographs are placed side 
y side and compared, one cannot help 
ut believe that the appearance of a 
icker lap is not necessarily the proper 
vay to judge the best picking. When 

is considered that the licker-in takes 
small portion distributed on 
1c width of the picker lap, the apparent 


neppy and lofty 
the blade-beater 


na very 


Fig. 10. Cross Section of Yarn Show- 
in Poor Size Penetration 





nevennesses of the blade-beater lap are 
eally not unevennesses at all, because 

taking a thin section of the entire 
width and making that into a sliver, the 
iw of average operates and the sum 
total of the thick and thin places remains 
ractically constant. 

If photographs of this character are 
various operations and ar- 
ranged in groups so one can see them 
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Fig. 12. Enlarged Photograph of Fabric Surface Showing Schreiner Lines 


Photography in Textile Kesearch 


(Continued from page 144) 


all at once, a good deal of good work 
can be done in amalgamating the ideas 
of various and in unity of 
thought which is for the production of 
the best possible yarn from the stock 
They further 
serve the purpose of releasing the think- 


overseers 


and machinery at hand. 


ing power of the mill worker and make 
the daily operations of interest, for the 
function of one then 
linked up with the entire mill organiza- 
tion. 
Textile Microphotographs of Little Value 
The earliest applications of photo- 
microscopy were made to show up the 


any process 1S 





Fig. 11. 


ing Good Size Penetration 


Cross Section of Yarn Show- 


surface characteristics and _ general 
structure of the fibres and have been so 
extensively illustrated that they need not 


be shown. The importance of good 
judgment on the part of the photog 
rapher in these highly magnified pic- 


tures becomes very great and the value 
of the photograph depends almost en- 
tirely upon the judgment of the photog 


rapher in selecting the sample which 
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reason the application of 


to textile manufacture is not of great 
value, other than one of amusement and 
general interest 
Certain Valuable Applications 
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A very 


power magnification wo! 


valuable application of higl 
k has been pre 


sented by Mr. Hoxie in JExtTILE Wor.tp 
and before the Providence meeting of 
the American Society for Testing Ma 


terials in the study of sized yarns and 


Fig. 13. Enlarged Photograph of Fabric Surface Showing Schreiner Lines 
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Fig. 9. Yarn from Cleaning Ma- 
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nished fabrics \ section of sized 
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actly what he has done to yarn 


Figures 10 and 11 show different types 


The black 


rounding the fibre in the 


of slashing portion 


sur 
yarn is the siz 
ing material and in Figure 10 the pene 
tration is not very good, while in 11 it is 
very good. Actual tests of the weav 
ing qualities of these yarns showed that 
the yarn which had the extreme penetra- 
yarn, 
penetra- 


good weaving 
primarily the 


tion reduced the elasticity of the yarn. 


tion was not a 
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BRINTON KNITTING MACHINES 


The Brinton Line of Knitting Machinery is 
complete. And each machine in the line ts the 
very best we know how to manufacture for that 
particular kind of work. . That these machines 
have become so popular is due entirely to their 
ability to turn out a product that possesses all 
the qualities of a well knitted article, and to 
accomplish this at an unusually low cost. 
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Samples, prices and particulars on request. 


FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Continent South America 


Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. China and Japan Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 ae 
. > rano, Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Australia Elbrook, Inc 51 Kiangse Road, Republic ; Santiago, Scotto. 


Ss g Y ; x ‘ 
J. H. Butler & Co., Sydney—Mel hanghai, China. Galeria Guemes, Buenos Aires, Argen- 
bourne, tine Republic. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Fig. 14. Enlarged Photograph of Cloth Structure 


Apparently a coating a good tenacity 
and of sufficient penetration to hold the 
surface coating on is a desired feature. 
In this regard the photographs of the 
sized yarn before and after weaving 
tell a very interesting story of the 
tenacity of the sizing material and the 
real performance of the slasher. 











of Yarn 
of Napping 


Fig. 17. Microphotograph 
Showing Effect 


Enlarged Photographs of Schreiner Lines 

The most striking of Mr. Hoxie’s 
work on finished fabrics is that which 
relates to Schreiner finishing. ~ The en- 
larged photographs. of the surface,of 
fabric, as in Figures 12 and 13, show 
the relation between the lay of the 
fibres and the angles of the Schreiner 
lines. This relation is extremely im- 








portant in duplicating any particular 
finish and shows the spinner the rela- 
tion which his process has to the effect 
of the finishing. A very good idea of 
the shape of the engraved line is ob- 
tained. They also demonstrate why on 
the same Schreiner roll the effect is not 
always the same on every piece of 
fabric. The influence of uneven yarn 
with tightly twisted thin places is very 
clearly seen when the photographs of 
this general mature are examined. 

An enlarged view of an ordinary 
fabric may lead to many corrective fea- 
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Fig. 15. 





lost in the original fabric itself due to 
the smallness of the yarns. The cause 
of the difference is uneven yarn in 15, 
which definitely placed the responsibility 
on the spinner and not on the weaver or 
finisher. 


A Gingham Magnified Sixty-six Times 


Carrying this idea a little further, 
Figure 16 is an enlarged view of an 
ordinary commercial gingham magnified 
sixty-six times. It looks very much 
like a piece of burlap, and one wonders 
what may be called even yarn when 





Fig 16. Enlarged Photograph of Ordinary Gingham Magnified 66 Times 


tures! Figures 14 and 15 were “made 
from the same class of material, and the 
differences which are so obvious to the 
eye in the enlarged view are practically 





such a picture is studied. This type of 
picture gives the a very much 
better idea of the performance of the 
spinning frames and gives the carder a 
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Enlarged Photograph of Cloth Structure Showing Uneven Yarn 
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very definite idea of the effect of fibre 
arrangement upon the effect of the 
spinning. 


Analyzing Character of Napping 


Figures 17 and 18 show the applica- 
tion of the microscope to a determin- 
ation of the kind and character of nap- 





Fig. 18. Microphotograph of Yarn 
Showing Character of Napping 


ping in different classes of materials. 
The yarns were taken from two ma- 
terials which are sold for the same pur- 
pose and the difference in the napping 
is quite obvious. These pictures, if 
taken from time to time, show the nap- 
ping room just what they are doing to 
the fibres and what other people are 
doing to the same class of material. 

A few photographs of fabric made by 
any one mill will soon establish tn the 
minds of the overseers just what their 
particular machines will do and should 
aid them greatly in duplicating or de- 
veloping a better grade of material 
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The demand for better stockings 
is growing steadily 
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American women are more particular about hosiery than 
they used to be. They are demanding stockings that fit bet- 
ter, look better, wear longer. Such hosiery satisfaction can 
only be had with high quality full-fashioned stockings. 


Dealers know this. Jobbers know this. Hosiery manufac- 
turers know this. And those who have gone into the sub- 
ject, have discovered that they don’t have to import foreign 
machines to fill the demand for full-fashioned hosiery. 
Right here in America there is a machine which after over 
20 years’ experimentation, has been so perfected that it is far 
superior to any foreign machine produced. 


This is the “ Reading” Full-Fashioned Hosiery Machine 
now profitably operated by nearly all full-fashioned hosiery 
manufacturers in this country. This is the machine which 
vou should investigate. 


LITERATURE SENT UPON REQUEST 


THE TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, Reading, Pa. 


The READING 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Census of Textile Manufactures 


(Continued from page 137) 


cate a gradual elimination of the very 
small mill and the development of 
larger and more economical mill units 
Status of the Silk Industry 
Unquestionably the growth of the 


in Table 9 (Principal Materials Used 
in the Silk Industry). of arti- 
ficial silk, due to improved process of 


The us¢ 


increased and 


Merce T1Zé d 


has 
times. 


manufacture, 
one-half 


S1X 


cotton 


Se ee rare ee eg eee 


Pounds. 


Material. 


TotA@l.cceccces 


Scoured wool (equivalent)..| 86,547,717. 
Wool waste and noils..secee 38,522,138: 
Recovered wool fiber....... 49,061,630 
Purchased. cccsccscceces 31,416,145 | 
Made for consumption...| 17,665,485) 
Animal hair.ccccccccccsceees| 12,613,937. 
Mohair,camel,alpaca,and vi- | 
CUDA BOLLS. .cccccscccccce 1,738,469: 








COLTON. .ccccccccccccccccece 14, 629,920. 


Table 7. 


silk industry during the last fifteen 
years has exceeded all predictions. It 
has increased not only in size but also 
in the variety of products, as shown 
in Table 8. Of woven products broad 
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1919 
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LOOMS 
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‘1914 | 
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Growth of the Silk In- 
dustry 
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Chart TV. 


silks have taken the lead, their pro- 
duction increasing from 124,000,000 
yards in 1904 to 310,000,000 yards in 
1919. In the spinning branch spun 
silk stands out prominently, its 1919 
output being seven times greater than 
that of 1904. Another industrial prog- 
ress during the same period is noted 
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Per cent of 
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100.0 |100.0 | 50.2 | 49.6 

177,268,745.| 42.6 | 88.0 | 32.8 | 67.2 
3,300,640:| 19.0 | 1.6 | 92.1] 7.9 
2,224,011 | 24.2 1.1 95.7 4.3 
1,747,551-| 15.5 0.9 | 94.7 5.3 
476,460 | 6.7 | 0.2 | 97-4] 2.6 
15, 667 ,157- 6.2 7.8 44.6 55.¢ 
176,974. | 0.8 0.1 | 90.8 [or 
2,745,483 2 1.4 | 84.2 15.8 


Fibres Used in the Woolen and Worsted Industries 


and mohair have also 
made decided progress in the silk in- 
dustry. 

Silk the overgrown child of the 
textile branches. The comparatively 
small capital required for equipment 
has often caused overproduction and 
market depressions. Such conditions 
are reflected in the comparative chart 
the silk consumption 
and value of silk products. While the 
consumption of silk increased 
almost in a straight line, the value of 
the finished product showed a decided 
tendency to decrease in unit value be- 
tween 1904 and 1914. During the war 


yarns yarns 


is 


of increase of 


has 


the unit values shot upward, but, as 
is well known, the results of this 
forced production and _ speculation 


caused a reaction and the period of 
recuperation may be protracted. 

Between the last two census periods 

the spindles of the industry have in- 
(Continued on page 293) 
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Products of the Silk Industry 


PRINCIPAL MATERIALS USED IN SILK INDUSTRY 

Quantity (pounds)———————_ aa —Cost i a 
Materials 1919. 1914 1909. 1904 1919 1914. 1909. 1904. 

A ees APO a re ee et 25,890,728 22,374,700 17,472,204 11,572,783 206,222,609 86,416,857 67,787,037 45,318,416 
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SINGER SEWING MACHINES 


Produce Strikingly Handsome Effects in the 


Clocking of 


S t k 

SINGER MACHINE 609-20 SINGER MACHINE 60-2! 
For rapidly and automatically making an OC * For quickly and automatically making 
the pleasing “Fern Leaf” design with the : Head 


attractive “ Arrow design 
42 lock stitches. as shown below with 36 lock stitches, as shown below. 














\ variety of Singer Ma- 
ittractive clock chines accom- 
ing effects may 


be obtained by 


plish the clock- 
ing operation in 


using threads of a fraction of the 


. 1 
ditferent colors 


time required 
for hand work. 





This Machine makes an elastic overedge chain stitch with two threads for 
the “stem” of the clocking. This “stem” may be made with the “ ladder ” 
or imitation hand stitch, or the ornamental overseam purl stitch as desired. 


\s the machine is operated up to the high speed of 3000 stitches per minute, 
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its output of work is enormous. 





made with Ladder rr Imitation ies Bagi Le: . : ee “Stem” made with Ornamental Overseam 
Wand Sittch on Staciine 81-16 Woolen socks or stockings of the flimsiest Purl Stitch on Machine 81-16 
- of silks are clocked with equal facility . la actaliginle 
Leaf design made am ‘ ; = “ Arrow eat design made on 
Machine 69-20 on finger Sewing Machines Machine 69-21 


For further information address 


_ SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


ROOM 3508 SINGER BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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creased out of all proportion to the 
loom increase. It is a question 
whether the increased silk demands of 
the knitting industry can absorb this 
excess spindleage. The problem of 
this industry now is the readjustment 
of its operations to counteract the 
excessive growth of the last decade 





by gradually absorbing its excess 
OF oun or rounos 








1904 1909 1914 1919 
CENSUS YEARS 


Chart V—Raw Silk Consumed 
(Pounds) and Value of Silk Mannu- 
factures 


equipment in replacements and by 
limiting further expansion. 

As a whole the 1919 census offers 
an excellent example of how our tex- 
tile industry has met the exigencies 
of war without undermining its foun- 
dation by undue expansion, but rather 
with intensified production and sys- 
tematic replacement of old equipment. 
This was a safe road to travel in the 
past and so it will be in the future. 


Democracy at Champlain 
(Continued from page 150) 


In computing savings in coal costs, 
two factors had to be taken into con- 
sideration, namely, the actual savings in 
coal consumed and the savings in power 
consumed. The men in the power plant 
are largely responsible for the former, 
while employes throughout the mill can 
aid in effecting the latter by being care- 
ful to shut off the power when their ma- 
chines are not in use, turning out elec- 
tric lights, and in many other ways. 
The b. t. u. of the coal consumed must 
also be taken into consideration and 
this is, of course, determined by labora- 
tory tests. 

The savings in yields from raw ma- 
terial are computed from the proportion 
of good yarn produced to the raw ma- 
terial consumed, with allowance being 
made for variations in the silk bought. 

Economies in supplies are easier to 
estimate and apply to such materials as 
soaps, chemicals, belting, etc. 


How It Started 


This is a bald story of the results of 
Industrial Democracy in dollars and 
cents. It tells nothing of the intangible 
effects on the relations between man- 
agement and personnel which are of at 
least equal value to the manufacturer 
whose balance sheet is to him not the 
only measure of his success. 

Such a plan does not grow over night. 
Its conception is not automatically fol- 
lowed by an announcement on the bul- 
letin board. In the case of the Cham- 
plain Silk Mills, it represented years of 
thought on the part of Mr. Frost and 
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his associates and months of initial 
preparation at the mill. 

Some years ago, Mr. Frost heard 
John Leitch, author of the plan, speak 
at the City Club in New York. His first 
reaction was that Mr. Leitch was a 
propagandist exploiting an impracti- 
cable theory. But after considering the 
matter for some time, Mr. Frost de- 
cided that Industrial Democracy was 
worth further study. He accordingly 
read Mr. Leitch’s book ‘‘Man-to-Man” 
and sought enlightenment on certain 
points from the author. He attended 
a series of five conferences held at Mr. 
Leitch’s office, such as have previously 
been described in TExTILE Wortp. At 
those conferences, the fundamental 
principles of Industrial Democracy 
were explained to the executives in at- 
tendence. 

Mr. Frost’s next step was to sell his 
foremen on the plan and so he in turn 
held a series of conferences with his 
key men along the lines of Mr. Leitch’s 
meetings. A vote of the foremen was 
then taken and the plan was _ unani- 
mously endorsed. Even then, the plan 
was not arbitrarily enforced. A mass 
meeting of the employes was called and 
the matter thoroughly explained to 
them. A secret ballot resulted in about 
75 per cent voting in favor of adopting 
the plan and Industrial Democracy went 
into effect at Whitehall. 


Action on Wages 

This method of allowing the em- 
ployes a voice in important decisions 
became, of course, the keynote of subse- 
quent relations at the plant. Its efficacy 
is well illustrated by the action of the 
workers with regard to wages. 

The idea of reduction in wages did 
not originate with the employes, nor 
does Mr. Frost think that such action 
could properly be expected. He does 
not consider a voluntary offer to accept 
less wages in line with human nature. 
What Industrial Democracy did accom- 
plish, however, was the economic educa- 
tion of the workers so that when a 
wage reduction was put up to them for 
their consideration they appreciated the 
conditions which necessitated such ac- 
tion and acted accordingly. 

In February, 1921, the management 
submitted to the House of Representa- 
tives the question of a 20 per cent wage 
cut. The vote was almost unanimously 
in favor of such a reduction. 

Again in October, 1921, the manage- 
ment, realizing that business conditions 
necessitated further economies, but un- 
able to decide whether it should be 
lower wages or longer hours, put it up 
to the House. An almost unanimous 
vote put into effect a working week 
longer by four hours. 

Selling the Employes 

But such questions as wages and 
working conditions are not the only 
ones which are referred to the workers 
for decision. The employment of a 
firm of efficiency engineers, usually con- 
sidered a broad management problem, 
was not decided in the office of the 
president. 

The need for the installation of cer- 
tain efficiencies in manufacture was 
realized by the management and Har- 
rington Emerson was approached on the 
matter. He expressed his willingness 
to undertake the work at once. 

“We don’t do things that way,” said 
Mr. Frost. “First of all we submit such 
matters to uur employes, and, further- 
more, if you are to achieve real success 
it must be based on the cooperation of 
the entire personnel. It is to your own 


interest to sell them on the idea first 
of all.” 

This was a novel situation for Mr. 
Emerson, but he was game. He went 
to Whitehall and presented the proposi- 
tion to a joint meeting of the Cabinet, 
Senate and House. After he had spoken 
for two or three hours, a secret ballot 
was taken. Of the sixty-seven present, 
sixty-six voted in favor of retaining 
Mr. Emerson’s firm. As a result of this 
method of procedure, Mr. Emerson has 
commented freely upon the remarkable 
degree of cooperation at the Champlain 
plant. 

On undertaking the job, Mr. Emer- 
son, after surveying the plant, told Mr. 
Frost that it was 95.3 per cent efficient, 
ranking among the very best which he 
had visited. By installing time-studies 
and other methods which usually meet 
bitter antagonism from workers, but 
which in this case met with hearty sup- 
port, Mr. Emerson was able to bring 
the plant even nearer to what he con- 
sidered an attainable ideal. 


Encourages Suggestions 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Industrial Democracy, in Mr. 
Frost’s opinion, has been the encourage- 
ment of valuable suggestions from the 
workers. During the last year over 300 
ideas were received from the employes 
of the two plants of the company. The 
majority of these were valuable and 
represented a concrete asset to the com- 
pany. The suggestions came from all 
classes of employes and on all sub- 
jects. 

Of course, there are many mills in 
which Industrial Democracy is not in 
effect and where suggestion boxes are 
maintained, but Mr. Frost believes that 
the great advantage of the plan is in 
keeping the matter a live issue with 
the workers. 

Employe Service Plans 

Employe representation usually goes 
hand in hand with other service plans 
and this is true at Whitehall. A recrea- 
tional park is maintained where base- 


ball, tennis and skating are enjoyed dur- ° 


ing the outdoor season. This project 
is supported by dues in the Recreational 
Association and by benefit entertain- 
ments of various kinds. Lunch rooms 
have been established in the two mills 
at Whitehall and hot coffee is served 
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to employes who carry their lunches to 
the plant. 

A safety organization has been estab- 
lished whereby the entire authority and 
responsibility for safety work rests in 
the hands of a safety council made up 
of the chief executives, or the Cabinet. 
Daily supervision is entrusted to the 
master mechanic and the chief elec- 
trician, each of whom has charge of 
safety work in one of the mills. Work- 
men’s committees of four from each 
mill are appointed every three months 
to serve with the assistant superinten- 
dent. These committees insure general 
co-operation in the safety movement by 
all the personnel. First aid rooms are 
maintained with nurses in attendance 
and with doctors on call. As a result 
of this safety work, only two accidents 
involving loss of time took place last 
year in the Whitehall mill and none at 
all in the Brooklyn mill. 

Group insurance is provided for the 
workers, a policy of $500 being pre- 
sented to each employe of one-year ser- 
vice, and this amount is increased by 
$500 for each additional five years of 
service until the limit of $3,000 is 
reached. 

A mill paper called the C. M. S. 
Square Deal is published weekly and 
carries news of all the mills of the 
company as well as of the New York 
office. 

Economic Education 


In Mr. Frost’s opinion, one of the 
outstanding advantages of Industrial 
Democracy as it has operated at his 
plants is its effect on the education of 
the employes. Through meeting to- 
gether and discussing specific and gen- 
eral problems the workers become able 
to appreciate the economic needs of the 
industry and consequently are in a posi- 
tion to co-operate intelligently in the 
filling of those needs. Instead of hav- 
ing a wage cut forced upon them un- 
expectedly, they have been kept in- 
formed of the business trend and are 
prepared for the acceptance of less pay 
or longer hours since they realize that 
this is their part in the business re- 
adjustment. Such economic education 
is, in Mr. Frost’s opinion, tremendously 
valuable and its realization is neces- 
sary, irrespective of changing condi- 
tions of business. 


Employe Service Plans 
(Continued from page 148) 


throughout the country. I think that 
we can safely say that we have had a 
larger proportion of activity in our 
plant than the average textile mill, tak- 
ing the whole year through. We are 
looking forward with confidence to the 
future, and will make an endeavor to 
keep our looms occupied, even though 
concessions in prices must be made for 
that purpose. 


“Resulting from a_ similar attitude 
which no doubt will be displayed by 
those engaged in commerce all over the 
country, I have no doubt there will be 
a further reduction in the cost of living 
during the coming year, and those who 
are helping in that direction are work- 
ing toward restoring a more sound and 
staple price level for everything. 

“TI wish to express my appreciation 
for the cordial co-operation and sup- 
porting good-will which have been mani- 
fested throughout the plant in our at- 
tempt to satisfy the trade with depend- 
able merchandise at the most reasonable 


price consistent with high quality. If 
we continue to operate along these lines, 
I can only see that the future of the 
business will be safeguarded as far as 
its growth and steadiness of employ- 
ment are concerned.” 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Smwney BLUMENTHAL, 
President. 
Application of Square Deal 
The operation of Industrial Democ: 
cracy at the Champlain Silk Mills is 
outlined in another article in this issue 
The following statement by O. D. 
Frost, president, sums up the results 
which that company has experienced: 
“Industrial Democracy as operated in 
our plants is the intelligent application 
of the Square Deal in our industrial re- 
lations, the concentration of a thousand 
minds on the problems of the business 
and the marshalling of all the resources 
of the institution to one end and for 
one purpose. If these things are ever 
needed, they are needed during a period 
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“ Autolap”’ Machine properly installed 


Note lay of material ready for seaming 














on aes “AUTOLAP” | 
The Underwear Machine of the Hour : 





Union Special Class 35500 wa 


‘Simple Mechanical adjustment. hi 
A special mechanic is not necessary. The mechanic 
who handles your 5100 machine can adjust with 

ease this new machine. 


w 
j 
| 


|—Produces the Auto-lap Seam. 


A lapped seam—not an abutted seam. Edges of 
knit goods are automatically trimmed and lapped. 
Trimming mechanism so constructed that the ; 
seamed edges are overlapped 3/32” and the A machine that will be in constant operation with Er 
CENTER NEEDLE PENETRATES THE extremely low upkeep. pre 
LAPPED PORTION AND STITCHES IT . = 
DOWN. 4—The only One Operation Flat Seaming machine , 
A flat seam—one which does not stand out con- on the market which can be successfully used for the 
spicuously on the garment. A seam so flat that it attaching cuffs as well as for the regular seaming. 

looks a part of the garment. Therefore, a well balanced garment is produced ‘ 


bi ae 1, with one type of seam throughout. 
An Elastic Seam—The same seam as produced on YE 5 


our Machine Class 5100, which machine has been zo 
used for many years by practically all the knit 5—Larger Production due to new design frame, with Ml 
goods manufacturers for attaching cuffs, shoulder high speed. 
straps, and collarettes, due to the strength and 
elasticity of the seam produced. A seam with 
elasticity that will make the garment conform to 
the body. Work cylinder of machine so positioned that it 
gives operator a clear vision of the work. Operator 


does not have to lean over or out to the side of the me 


Only five thre sed— ian . . ou x 
Vy five ads used—three needle threads, one Sanehea lan‘ teaniis teen aneiie uate ix anemeell _ 
looper, and one finger thread. 


Horizontal section of frame acts as rest for tui 
operator’s right arm. 


Construction of frame allows operator to sit in a 
natural position. let 


DO 


Result—Thread saving of more than 40% as com- 
pared with other flat seaming machines. Accu- 


rate thread test made—A quantity of thread accu- Parts of garments can be placed to right of e: 
rately weighed, then one hundred dozen garments machine, also parts can be placed in front under \l 
seamed up, thread again weighed to show the exact cylinder of machine. This eliminates necessity of ig 
amount used. Results then computed, considering operator twisting around to get the parts of the ; 
the costs of each kind of thread used. garments during process of seaming. 


Write for Coinplete Information 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CoO. 


400 N. Franklin Street, Chicago 
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of depression when the reduction of 
costs is the paramount issue.” 


An Aid in Depression 
Another Industrial Democracy which 
has been described in these columns is 
that at the plant of B. Edmund David, 


nc. The following statement by this 
sompany shows that the plan is still 
ery much alive: 


“The system of Industrial Democ- 
acy, in operation in our Paterson 
lant continues to be satisfactory to 
the employes, as well as to the manage- 
nent. The spirit of co-operation which 
it has engendered has materially as- 
sisted both the employes and manage- 
nent to go through the period of de- 
pression under which our industry has 
suffered.” 

Interest Not Diminished 

When the question as to how Indus- 
rial Democracy operates during pro- 
onged periods of depression was put to 


he Windsor Print Works Division of 
the Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
the reply was made that the plan ran 


ilong very smoothly and satisfactorily 
luring the year 1921, but that fortun- 
itely the company did not suffer from 
the prolonged period of business de- 
pression to which the inquiry referred. 

However, it was stated that during 
the late months of the year 1920, trade 
was bad with the company and no In- 
lustrial Democracy dividend was paid 
for a period of about four months, but 
this did not in the least degree diminish 
the interest in their plan of Industrial 
Democracy. 


Has Stood Up Well 

Just one more instance of Industrial 
Oemocracy and the discussion of that 
plan will be closed. H. Schniewind, Jr., 
president of the Susquehanna Silk 
Mills, states to TExTILE Wor tp that, 
onsidering the bad business conditions 
which existed during the year 1921, In- 
lustrial Democracy stood up well under 


these adverse circumstances. 


Savings Sharing Plan 
So much for employe representation. 
Taking up pure incentive plans, an 
nteresting example is the Savings 
Sharing Plan in force at the Mount 
Finishing Co., North Dighton, 
, which has been described pre- 
uusly in this publication and which 
the among employes 


Lope 
Vass 


nvolves division 


savings effected in labor costs. To 
letermine the amount of these savings, 
was found that the average labor 


sts over a period of five years were 
31.38 per cent. of the total receipts 
This was adopted as a_ standard and 
ach quarter the employes received the 
lifference between 31.38 per cent. of the 
tal receipts and what the labor ac- 
ually cost during the period under con- 
ideration 

Experience of the company with this 
Savings Sharing Plan during 1921 is 
utlined in the following statement by 
\lbert R. White, assistant general man- 
wer: 

“The plan sustains itself, as was to 
e expected. It is more popular than 
ver with both management and em- 
loves 

“The general basic plan we have not 


hanged. We have, however, put into 
peration some additional bonus 
‘hemes which directly contribute to 


the success of the plan, for instance the 
acking department handles the product 
n a yard The employes, of 

urse, all have base pay for their pro- 
ction in lean times; in busy times the 
lepartment is allowed a certain sum 
er thousand yards of goods handled, 


basis. 
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and this, of course, has a tendency, and 
does, in fact, decrease the number of 
employes who handle the work. The 
employes appreciate the fact that a 
fewer number are bound to earn great- 
er wages when there is a given sum 
to divide and they see to it themselves 
that everybody is busy in that depart- 
ment. During the last quarter of last 
year we were exceedingly busy, in fact, 
one big department had to run twenty- 
four hours a day, seven days a week 
for a while, and I question whether the 
employes would have done it as willing- 
ly if they hadn’t the bonus incentive al- 
ways before them. 

“We are applying the yardage plan 
to certain offices, like the accounting 
office and the routing office. The ma- 
chine shop, pipe shop and _ electrical 
shop, so far as maintenance and repair 
work are concerned, are paid on a 
yardage basis with a minimum 
wage, and it has worked wonders 
these mechanical departments. 


base 


in 


“It is the feeling of our management 
that labor is entitled to a certain fair 
percentage of the receipts of the com- 
pany. Labor generally has come to feel 
that it is entitled to a certain share of 
the receipts of industry. The important 
question is, what is labor’s fair share; 
once having ascertained that it is man- 
agement’s duty to pay labor its fair 
share and to see to it that labor earns 
it. 

“When labor generally wakes up to a 
realization that it must pull its own 
weight in the boat, and honestly strives 
to do it, management in this country is 
going to be broad-minded enough to 
see that labor is well paid for its effort 

“As to the practical application of 
the plan, the result for the year 1921 
was as follows: 


“First quarter, because of exceeding- 
ly poor business, no bonus. 


“Second quarter, with more than a 
moderate amount of business, the bonus 
was very high, in fact, it was the big- 
gest we have had. 

“Third quarter it ran a little lower 

“Fourth quarter hasn’t yet been de- 
termined.” 


Bonus Not Expected 


“ Bonuses and dividends are all right 
when they are forthcoming, but how 
about the times when they are econom- 
ically impossible?” This is a question 
often asked and is a pertinent one just 
now when many mills, even though 
they managed to keep running during 
1921, found that they were only “ trad- 
ing dollars.” 

An answer to this question is fur- 
nished by K. M. Gilmore & Co., Somer- 
ville, Mass., who for five years paid a 
bonus each quarter amounting to a full 
week’s pay. The bonus payment was 
always accompanied by a letter speak- 
ing of business conditions and explain- 
ing the reason for the distribution of 
the bonus. 


Evidently this process of education 
has been valuable because when bonuses 
were discontinued, there was no disap- 
pointment on the part of the employes, 
as revealed by the following letter from 
the company: 

“We regret to advise you that the 
past year has been such that it was im- 
possible for us to have any bonus shar- 
ing. We carried it on for five years, 
the last one taking place Christmas, 
1920. 

“The last bonus was a surprise to 
the employes, as business had been 
quiet for the previous two or three 


months; and no one in the plant has 
expected anything during the past year. 

“With the improvement that seems 
coming in business we hope the time is 
not far distant when we can again show 
a bonus that can be distributed among 
our employes.” 


Mill Stores 
As stated previously in this article, 
many mill stores have fallen by the 
wayside, but some have been continued 
successfully. An example of the latter 
is that at the French Worsted Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I. The company states 
that they have been getting about the 
results from their 
This is significant 
beginning 1921, the 
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of success had attended the 
that the cost of living had 
been thereby reduced from 15 to 20 per 

cent. for their employes 


sani coope rative 
store as previously. 
the 


advised 


because, at of 
company 
the best 


store and 


Fairly good business, but somewhat 
decreased interest, 
store conducted by the Farr Alpaca 
Employes’ Co-operative Association, 
Holyoke, Mass., is reported in the fol- 
lowing statement by the of 
that association: 


in the co-operative 


treasurer 


“During the last twelve months, our 
business has been fairly good. We, of 
course, like all other retailers have felt 
the general depression, even more 
perhaps in our case owing to the fact 
that we do a strictly cash business. It 
does not seem as though our employes 
have taken as much interest in this un- 
dertaking as was anticipated.” 


sO 


Educational Programs 
Other plans may rise or fall, but edu- 


cational programs have fortunately 
been receiving more and more atten- 
tion. In the minds of many factors in 
the industry, this phase of industrial 
relations is the most fundamental and 
important one. 

Educational work falls into many 
classes. One of these is the training of 
foremen not only in technical details 
but in principles of management. This 


subject is treated at length in another 
article in this issue. 

Then there are innumerable forms of 
instruction for employes including 
Americanization work, domestic econ 
omy, elementary subjects, etc 
Instead of losing ground, this work has 
progressed and forms a very important 
part of the plans of most mills. Indi- 
vidual treatment of the subject is al 
most impossible as it would be difficult 
to pick out the most important of the 
many examples noted. 


civics, 


Another phase of educational work is 
the erection of community schools by 
textile mills. This tendency has been 
particularly marked in the South and 
is well illustrated by the following brief 
summary of such construction during 
1921 in one state alone, namely South 
Carolina, prepared by W. A. Shealy, 
state supervisor of mill schools: 

The failure of prosperity has not stopped 
the building of school houses by the mills 
During the last year Graniteville Manu 
facturing Company erected a strictly mod- 


ern school building which will fill every 
need for years to come at a cost of $200,000 

A $50.000 bond 
school building at 
standard 


The new 


issue secures a 
Bath which 
requirements 


splendid 

meets all 
building at Cherokee Falls has 
four rooms and an auditorium i .is &@ 
Clemson design U building in detail and 
cost $20,000. 


The new building at Piedmont is all 
could be desired and cost $100,000 


Twenty thousand dollars was spent at 
Judson, making the interior of the already 
substantial btilding strictly modern, result- 
ing in the addition of four new classrooms 


The American Spinning Company 
added four rooms at a cost of $15,000 


that 


has 
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Union Bleaching and Finishing Company 
spent $4,000 on the new rooms. 

Ware Shoals provided six new rooms, in- 
cluding heating and furnishing at a cost of 
$30,000 

The mill at Goldville has a new two-room 
and auditorium Clemson building which cost 
$10,000 

Oakland Mill in Newberry district expended 
$20.000 on a four-room and auditorium 


building. 


At Whitmire $8,000 was spent in remodel- 





ng the old building. 

The town school at Liberty was rebuilt 
and greatly enlarged by a bond issue on the 
district which resulted in the absorption of 
the two mill schools 

Fifty thousand dollars in bonds were 
issued by the Olympia district which 
used in enlarging and equipping the 
schools of the district. 

Glendale has a new building with four 
standard class-rooms ind an auditorium 
which cost $35,000 

Whitney Manufacturing Company spent 


$75,000 on a new building and equipment 
The new mmunity house at Chesnee cost 
$100,000 and contains four beautiful class 
rooms for the first four grades 
In addition to these, 


thousands of dollars 


were spent making repairs and chan 





The following new buildings are in course 
of construction: 

At North Charleston a $100,000 bond 
issue will insure a new building for the 
school 

Great Falls will have a strictly modern 
high school building at a cost of $40,000 
which will be ready for use by the middle 
of October 

The Camden board of trustees are erect- 


ing an $8,000 building half way between the 


Wateree and the Hermitage Mills out of 
bond money issued by the district 
Lancaster will have a large new building 


at the mill from a bond issue already sold. 
the 
have 
first 


In Newberry 
Company will 
house by the 


Molohon Manufacturing 
ready a $320,000 school 
of October 

Pacolet Manufacturing Company 
a new 
class rooms 
$125,000, 
ber. 


is adding 
building to its school plant with eight 
ind an auditorium at a cost of 
which will be completed in Octo- 


The Clifton Manufacturing Company’s new 


building will have fourteen class rooms and 
an auditorium, and will cost $75,000 It will 
be ready in November This chool is de- 
signed to care for all the children of the 
three Clifton mills This mill has also 
completed a cottage for the principal of 
the school at a cost of $4,000 and a home 
for the teachers completely furnished at a 
cost of $8,000 

Plans are well under way for a new school 
house of good design at Winnsboro Mill 

In addition to these, school plants are 
being enlarged ind have been enlarged 
during th year, notably in Abbeville, An- 
derson, Charleston, Winnsboro, Greenville, 


Camden, Lancaster, Newberry, Spartanburg, 


Greer, Clover Rock Hill and York, where 
property is taxed and mill children are 
taught 
The mills have made a marvelous record 
in school buildings during the last five 
years Many of them are the best in the 
state When the improvements now under 
way are complete, there will be less than a 
lozen strictly poor mill school houses in the 
tate 
Conclusion 
It would be interesting to trace in 
detail the many other forms of em- 
ploye service plans which have been in 
effect in the textile industry, but the 


subject is too broad to be covered with- 


in the limits of this articl 


The cases cited above however seem 
to be sufficient to establish at least one 
fact, namely, that employers have by no 
means given up the consideration of in 
dustrial 


relations as one of the most 
important, if not the most important, 
of their manufacturing problems, and 


that, irrespective of business conditions, 
it is not likely that the industry will 
ever go back to the old system of con- 
sidering men as so much equipment or 
rather as of less importance than equip- 
ment. It can be said most emphatically 
that probably never before in the his- 
tory of the industry have relations be- 
tween employers and employes been so 
mutually satisfactory as they are at 
present. The manner in which wage 
reductions were accepted is an illustra- 
tion of this fact. The future promises 


further progress and, although the 
process of -— selection will probably 
eliminate many plans, the basically 


sound ones will endure. 
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modeled a supply for knitting machines which not 


SUPERCONE we have | successfully 


only contains more material than any style of 
package previously produced, but also insures a_ uni- 
form delivery of material heretofore unequalled by 
either cone or bottle bobbin. The SUPERCONE is 
EIGHT INCHES long, with a possible maximum 
diameter of TEN INCHES. The net weight of a full- 
sized package ranges from FOUR to SEVEN pounds, 
depending upon the material wound. A cone of this 
size presents the greatest advantages for coarse counts, 
including sweater yarn. 


SKEIN OR OVER END SUPPLY 
WITH PARAFFINING ATTACHMENT 


Descriptive pamphlet on request of the 
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Unemployment Insurance’ 





As in Force at Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Rockland Finishing Co., 
and Abbeville Cotton Mills 


By H. A. 


F we in America are going to grap- 

ple seriously with the problems of 
unemployment, it is important that we 
determine in advance the standpoint 
from which we approach the task. 


We are today hearing unemploy- 
ment denounced on every side and 
from every angle. It is called “ men- 
acing, inhuman, wasteful, unethical, 
intolerable, an indictment of our civi- 
lization, proof that our whole indus- 
trial order is unrighteous”; it is said 
that it is driving us into the quick- 
sands of Communism or the Rip Van 
Winkleism of Government ownership; 
the State is held responsible, this or 
that institution is held responsible, this 
class or that is the culprit, everybody 
is to blame except the last speaker on 
the subject, and instances have been 
known where even the last speaker 
has confessed that he might have been 
somewhat to blame. 


The demand that’a cure for unem- 
ployment be sought is evidently uni- 
versal, at least at the moment. The 
motives of those voicing this demand 
fall into three classes: 


The Fear Motive 


The argument of those influenced by 
the first motive, which we might des- 
ignate the fear motive, runs somewhat 
as follows: 

“Unemployment is largely respon- 
sible for the fact that discontent 
among workmen is on the increase. 
Millions of unemployed are today 
thinking; tomorrow they will demand 
the overthrow of an industrial system 
which has treated them so unfairly.” 


It is very questionable if the fear 
argument alone will ever lead to the 
inauguration of an energetic, deter- 
mined and scientific campaign to find 
and establish a remedy. Fear is not a 
constructive sentiment; indeed, it is 
difficult to find in history any note- 
worthy achievements which can be 
justly credited to this motive. The 
parable of the steward who buried his 
talent in the ground for fear it might 
be lost is the classic example of the 
ineffectiveness of those actuated by 
this motive. 


The Economy Motive 


The second motive is the motive of 
economy. 

The economic argument against un- 
employment is as unanswerable as it 
is simple. , Obviously, if we could put 
an end to unemployment today, we 
would be the gainer by the active work 
of some 4,000,000 workmen. _ Esti- 
mating their average annual produc- 
tion at $1,250, this would amount to a 
sum of $5,000,000,000, nor would 
this saving, large as it is, be the only 
material gain. “Cacanny,” or loafing 
on the job, is admittedly largely the 
result of fear of working oneself out 
of one’s job. With business slack and 
orders scarce, it is very human to 


* Address by H. A. Hatch at Industrial 
Cooperation Conference held under the aus- 
pices of the Academy of Political Science, 
New York. 

+ Of Deering, Milliken & Co., New York; 
also president of the Abbeville Cotton Mills 
and treasurer of Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 


Hatcht 


make one’s work last as long as pos- 
sible, and although it is extremely hard 
to gauge accurately the loss to the 
community resulting from “ cacanny,” 
it is not unreasonable to estimate this 
at from 5 to 10 per cent. The average 
production of the country for the ten 
years, 1909-18, has been $39,000,000,- 
000, so that here is an additional sav- 
ing of from $1,950,000,000 to $3,900,- 
000,000. The saving by the elimina- 
tion of unemployment would of course 
fluctuate from year to year; the sav- 
ing from the elimination of the fear 
of joblessness would be constant. It 
is perfectly evident that the total sav- 
ing would amount to several billions 
per annum. 


Although this argument is quite 
generally accepted as sound, it is 
doubtful if it alone is sufficiently com- 
pelling to insure the perseverance 
necessary to accomplish our end. A 
purely economic argument is like a 
dynamo with the current shut off. 


If knowledge of sound economics 
were all that was necessary to insure 
human progress, we should all be 
sending our sons to Chinese Univer- 
sities. For at least 4,000 years the 
Chinese have been past masters at 
figuring, and yet have lacked the 
spiritual impulse necessary to trans- 
late their knowledge into achieve- 
ment. 


The Spiritual Motive , 


Or, lastly, we may consider the 
question of unemployment as a spir- 
itual one, as a call to serve our fellow- 
man. 

This viewpoint is, I believe, in har- 
mony with the American tradition. 
What is it that we really love and 
revere in our country but the stead- 
fast desire to better relations between 
man and man, to establish a social 
order based on mutual consideration 
and good will? We cannot deny that 
we have our post war carpet-bagging 
periods, or that to some the material 
achievement of America overshadows 
the spiritual, and, yet, to the great ma- 
jority our progress in a material way 
is the fruit of, indeed the proof of, 
America’s quest for brotherhood. 

If we accept this viewpoint, we can, 
I believe, have full confidence that 
sooner or later we will solve the prob- 
lem. Just what is the problem? 
Briefly, it is the inability of from one 
to four million workmen to secure em- 
ployment —this inability constantly 
threatening the health, the efficiency, 
and the sense of independence and 
self-respect not only of those work- 
men, but of the two to eight million 
who are dependent upon them for 
support. 

The non-employment of these work- 
men is of three kinds: 


Casual, as when a few additional 
workers taken on for a rush job are 
discharged—seasonal, as in the coal 
trade—and, cyclic, as experienced 
every ten years or thereabouts. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Will unemployment insurance tend 
to regularize industry as far as pos 
sible, thus minimizing all three types 
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ot unemployment, and will it ade- 
quately protect the workmen beyond 
the point where regularization is pos- 
sible? 

No employer will, without very care- 
ful consideration, add to his regular 
force those whom he believes he will 
have to discharge within a_ short 
period, if he has to face the necessity 
of paying them unemployment insur- 
ance, 

Any employer, whose work is sea- 
sonal, can afford to make very consid- 

rable sacrifices in order to regularize 
iis industry rather than to pay unem- 
ployment insurance during the dull 
period. For example, a custom tailor 
vill make ready-made garments dur- 
ing the slack season rather than pay 
wages to a completely idle workman. 
\ coal mine can well afford to make 
the concession in price necessary to 
nove its product regularly during the 
12 months, rather than pay unemploy- 
nent insurance. A railroad can much 
more profitably adjust its rates on a 
seasonal basis, in order to regularize 
ts service, rather than pay unemploy- 
nent insurance to idle men. This list 
ould be extended indefinitely, but I 
think it is almost self-evident that as 
ar as seasonal unemployment is 
concerned, unemployment insurance 
would tend towards its minimization. 

With cyclic unemployment, the 
question is a little more intricate. 

In coping with this phase of the 
juestion, we shall need Government 
issistance, i. e., the accumulation of 
necessary constructive projects during 
years of active business, to be carried 
yn during periods of depression. But 
ven in connection with eyclic unem- 
ployment, insurance is bound to be of 

ery great assistance, for it is patent 
that the 12 or more million, who are 
today unemployed or depending on 
those who are unemployed, are reduc- 
ing their expenditures and thereby 
ntensifying the degree of unemploy- 
ment far more than they would be if 
they were receiving half pay from un- 
employment insurance. 


Does It Protect 

So much for the preventive influ- 
ence of this type of insurance. Does 
it really protect the workman when 
unemployed? At three plants, the 
Rockland Finishing Company, Inc., 
and the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc. 
(both in New York State) and the 
Abbeville Cotton Mills (Abbeville, S. 
C.) we have set up sinking funds, out 
of surplus earnings, from which we 
pay half wages during unemployment. 
| have made repeated inquiries at the 
two New York plants, as to whether 
the protection afforded was adequate, 
ind have yet to hear an adverse opin- 
ion. May I quote a letter received 
from a member of the Board of Oper- 
atives replying to my inquiry on this 
subject: 
My dear Mr. Hatch: 


As an operative who has been em- 
loyed for a number of years by this 
ompany, I would like to make the 
following statement in appreciation of 
he Sinking Fund. 

During the depression in the year 
1894, each employe’s income was en- 
tirely cut off and they were dependent 
ntirely upon the merchants through- 
sut Garnerville and Haverstraw Vil- 
age. At that time the system of pay- 
ng help was two four-week pays and 
then a five-week pay. Operatives were 
arried along by business men, most 
ill being done on credit. 





At that time most of the families 
became so deeply in debt that it took 
them years of rigid economy to square 
their accounts. The merchants ex- 
tending credits saved many of our 
people from real hardships. 

The period of eight weeks’ depres- 
sion through which we are now pass- 
ing, presents none of the foregoing 
conditions, owing to the working of 
the Sinking Fund which was.set aside 
by the Board of Management, where- 
by each employe receives one-half of 
his regular pay each week as long as 
the fund lasts. 

On every hand we hear our opera- 
tives praising the foresight of the 
management in creating this fund 
which has taken the hardships out of 
the present period of depression. 

Very truly yours, 
BERNARD McGovern, 

Member Local Union No. 776, Fold- 

ers’ Protective Asociation, West 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 


This was written some time ago, but 
I have checked Mr. McGovern’s opin- 
ion recently and he tells me that he 
still considers that unemployment in- 
surance is the finest thing that ever 
happened at the plant. Bankers tell m¢ 
that there have been no unusual with- 
drawals of savings on the parts of 
operatives at either of these plants, 
nor have merchants been called upon 
to extend unusual amounts to credit. 

The cost of this insurance at the 
Rockland Finishing Company, Inc., 
since January 1, 1920, has been 4.516 
per cent. of the payroll. The cost at 
the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., for the 
same period, has been 1.75 per cent. 
of the payroll. Both of these percent- 
ages, in my opinion, may be regarded 
as maxima, on account of the general 
depression in the textile trade. 

As far as the community at large is 
concerned, there is of course no net 
cost, merely a transfer of funds. 


Increased Efficiency Results 


I believe that as far as the companies, 
themselves, are concerned, even if they 
should pay the entire unemployment 
insurance, there would be no financial 
loss not compensated for by the in- 
creased efficiency of their employes. 

I am sorry that I cannot defend this 
belief by giving a definite percentage of 
increase of production due to insurance. 
Other factors have been very influential 
in improving our production per man 
hour and must share the credit with un- 
employment insurance. These factors 
are: 

1. Our democratic form of control 
under which all matters of mill man- 
agement are decided by a joint board, 
composed of half employe representa- 
tives and half owner representatives. 

2. Profit-sharing. 

3. Changes in working conditions, 
notably a reduction in hours to a 48- 
hour basis. 

4. A wider diffusion of knowledge 
about the companies’ affairs. 

At the Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., the 
character of our work varies little from 
year to year so that we can readily 
compare our production records. Since 
1917, our production per man hour has 
increased 30 per cent., due to the in- 
creased efficiency of our partners. I 
believe that the insurance factor is re- 
sponsible for enough of this increase to 
cover its cost. 

Disregarding any compensation re- 
sults, is the cost of this insurancce at 
all prohibitive? It does not seem to 
be so considered in Denmark, Ger- 
many or England. 
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have given Lamb Knitting Machines a repu- 
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ne fee ici cites Tee oe Our present large and highly efficient or- | 
22a unt 4 ganization is evidence of the satisfaction these 2 
ere machines have given. 4 
| From the very first hand-driven machine = 
down to the latest Lamb Full Automatic, our == 
standards of quality and workmanship have = 
HOME OF THE LAMB KNITTING MACHINE a sclabiaaadiengucin = 
The name “ LAMB” ona machine means) = 
A FEW OF OUR NEWEST IMPROVED “best.” Made of the finest materials with the == 
MACHINES ARE best tools, these machines stand the severest = 
\uTOMATIC WHIDENER FOR SLEEVES Drop NEEDLE MACHINE. aan as ee, They stags simple design, 2 
eg ir accessible and absolutely accurate. S 
E a Tae ia SINGLE PLATE SWEATER MACHINE. ; f 
Four Cotors—AvuTOMATIC 3-NEEDLE Back Drive SWEATER MACHINE. Our staff of engineers is always at your serv- 
RAcK, , Iuproven Sweater Bopy Macutne, 1¢e to give you the benefit of their experience 
and knowledge in installing knitting ma- 
Send for Particulars. chines. 
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The “Regular” type is a highly The E O Type has other advantages, 
perfected automatic device for at- in addition to those of the regular 
~- tachment to all makes of circular type. Its ability to stop the knitting 
= knitting machines for underwear, machine when the yarn breaks out at 


= sweaters, toques, neckties, etc. It is the carrier is a feature of unusual 
= made with from 2 to 32 ends. It has 









value. 
= been on the market for 29 years. 
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etc.,. cause the stop motion to stop the downs or quarters off will pay for 
machine instantly. the E O Stop Motion in a few weeks. 
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Silk Piece Goods Have Active Spring, But Quiet Fall 





Failure of Demand to Sustain Itself Throughout Entire Year Attributed to Various Causes—Over-production During 
Early Summer Weighs Heavily on Market Until Raw Silk Advance in Fall Relieves Situation— 
Manufacturers Strive to Bring Silks Into Popular Favor 


HISTORY of the year 1921 in 
silk piece goods is a history of 
an active Spring and a dull Fall. 
Readjustment was going. on 
throughout the year; and manufacturers 
are fully aware, now that the year has 
passed into history, that 1921 witnessed 
nothing more than a gradual climb out 
of the slough of depression which fol- 
lowed the boom of the so-called war- 
time period. While it is generally con- 


ceded that the market at the present 
time is still far from a normal and 
stable state many tactors contributed 


to make the year 1921, stand out as a 
year out of the ordinary. Throughout 
the entire twelve months manufactur- 
ers were constantly endeavoring to 
bring silks into the market that would 
appeal to the consumer from both the 
price and quality standpoints. This un- 
doubtedly is the mark at which all man- 
ufacturers are aiming at the present 
time and the year 1921 gave undeniable 
evidence that despite severe handicaps 
the silk producer is gradually but surely 
reaching the peak of his ambition in 
this matter. 

As an indication that manufacturers 
were working along constructive lines 
to bring the market back to a stable 
basis, all one has to do is recall the 
success of the International Silk Expo- 
sition, held in New York in February. 
That this show, followed as it was by 
the National Silk Week, three weeks 
after the exposition, greatly stimulated 
the sale of silk goods, was evidenced by 
the active buying period that followed. 
lurthermore, the exposition and _ silk 
week brought to the mind of the con- 
sumer the beauty and desirability of 
silk, and in the final analysis these two 
events stand out, as great, constructive, 
o-operative steps taken by the silk 
manufacturer and other factors in the 
ndustry to further the sale of silk in a 
vay that will ultimately bring home to 
the consumer the fact that silk piece 
goods are within the reach of every 
pocket book. 


The Raw Silk Factor 

But in working to accomplish their 
deal many factors of an adverse na- 
ture contributed to make the year of 
1921 anything but a path of velvet for 
he manufacturer. Probably the great- 
st deterrent to more stable conditions 
vas the raw silk market, controlled as 


o! 


t was, and is, by factors outside the 
ountry, who saw fit to maintain an 
irtificial level for prices during the 


reater part of the year. This fact was 
ir reaching in its effects. It not only 
vade the manufacturer cautious in his 
uving of raw material, and in the pro- 
luction of finished goods, but also 
erved to shake the confidence of the 
uver in any prices the manufacturer 
ould name. This distrust naturally 
1ade for narrow buying and it was 
ily during the Spring when the con- 
imer showing a lively interest 

silks that the average jobber would 
nticipate his wants to any extent. 
While the price of raw silk remained 
airly firm during the first part of the 
ear, all factors were in constant dread 
st sooner or later the Jap Syndicate 


was 


unable to hold out longer would be 
forced to dump its holdings on the mar- 
ket with the result that prices of 
finished goods would tumble, and 
rather than be caught with a large stock 
of goods on hand buyers continued to 
buy in a conservative manner. 

Another factor which hindered the 
process of reconstruction in the market 
was the fact that the manufacturers, a 
trifle over-optimistic on account of the 
manner in which the consumer bought 
silks during the early part of the year, 
over-estimated the demand and as a re- 
sult a surplus of goods was produced, 
which served to weaken the market 
later on in the season. Furthermore, an 
element of speculation entered into this 
production and materials of a 
quality were made up and 
jobbers at a price, and later on in 
year these goods were forced into 


poor 

to 
the 
com- 


disposed 


prices Around the latter part of [el 

ruary prices began to strengthen and 
manufacturers, heretofore satistied with 
the volume of business booked, now 
began to look on the entire situation 
with favor As a result of the tempo 
rary scarcity of taffeta and Canton 
crepe, many sellers were inclined to 
the opinion that a distinct shortage 


would result and as a consequence pro 
duction was increased. Stocks in 
tributors hands were at a low ebb and 
manufacturers feeling the demand would 
be permanent started 
wide scale. As an indication « 
had sunk in the part of 
the year georgette, which before the wat 
was bringing $1.35, sunk to a $120 line 
from a peak of $3.25 during the depres 
sion; and satin which sold at $4.75 du 
ing the boom of war-time selling, 
priced at $2.25. But during th 


ais 


production 
{f how low 


on a 


prices earliet 


Was 


latter 


RAW SILK STATISTICS 


Statistics of a comparative nature showing the approximate 


monthly deliveries of raw silk to - 


American mills together with im- 


ports and stocks in the principal warehouses in New York, from 
January 1, 1920 to January 1, 1922, compiled by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America follow: 


Import Bales.— 
1920. 
6,341 
9,285 
9,396 

17,017 
17,966 
17,272 
18,301 
20,275 
17,008 
15,270 
27,076 
14,405 


December 
November 
October 
September 
August 
July 

June 

May 

April 
March 
February 
January 





9,499 


* Estimated. 


petition with the better made silk goods, 
which caused manufacturers of the 
latter to sell at a loss in order to move 
their merchandise. 


Again these cheaper goods served to 
put the buyer in a rather doubtful posi- 
tion. The consumer was demanding 
quality as well as low prices and in 
order to dispose of his holdings the 
jobber was forced to liquidate at a loss. 
However, there was a lesson to be 
learned from all this; and manufactur- 
ers and jobbers have accepted the out- 


come, which is, if the sale of silks is 
to be carried on in an active way, the 
quality must be maintained. The $15.00 
silk shirt is a thing of the past for the 
average consumer and in tead 1 
demanded a silk shirt of 
ability to retail for around 
dollars 


its s is 


dur- 


good 


tour o;1 five 


Year Starts Actively 
At the beginning of the year buyer 
appeared to be willing to start anticipat- 
ing their wants and as a result of the 
first month’s business taffeta and Canton 
crepe were the materials in greatest de- 
mand and it was not long after the veat 
opened that all available stocks of these 
materials were taken off manufacturers’ 
hands. Prices, however, were low and 
manufacturers complaining they 
could not replace these goods at current 
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Approximate 
Deliveries to 
American Mills. 
1921. 
20,930 
24,955 
26,816 
31,229 


Storage End of 
Month Bales. 
1920, 1921. 
44,536 24,804 
19,601 
19,304 
23,036 
18,899 
17,866 
15,521 
20,541 
20,038 
16,386 
27,928 
31,859 


16,624 
19,101 





10,846 


27,209 
28,900 
26,942 
16,725 


22,176 
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part of February, as previously stated 
prices began to advance, and as a result 
the market was on a comparatively firm 
basis during the month of March. Ad 
vances otf about 15 per cent. were madi 
in price levels, but the manner in which 
goods were moving distribution 
channels over balanced any complaint 
buyers were inclined to make about the 
new levels. Each week saw some new 
development in the demand which was 
spreading to include all lines and ma 
terials. As a result of this expanding 
demand manufacturers began to increas« 
production and for a time it looked as 
though the main handicap to a quick re- 
adjustment would be a lack of sufficient 
goods to supply the demand 


in 


This state 


of affairs continued up to April when th 
demand for certain materials began t 
show signs of slackening 

But manufacturers had enjoyed a 
brisk season and production had been in 
creased so that the entire industry was 
on a near-normal basis. It was this 
point that manufacturers became t 
timistic and refusing to take warning 
the slackening demand still kept the 
production up to its new level. Taffetas 
furnish a typical example of the trend of 


affairs from the late spring on through 
the summer. This material was, un- 
doubtedly, the leading seller throughout 
the early spring season, and predictions 


were trequent that no matter how great 
a supply manutacturers made the buyers 
would readily absorb it. Many looms 
put on this material and the de- 
mand appeared to be rapidly gaining 
ground until the latter part of March a 
warning was sounded by a slight 
falling off in the call for this material 
Manufacturers paid little heed to this 
warning and when the real status of the 
demand became clear, it was found the 


were 


note 


manufacturer had over-crowded the 
channels of distribution with this ma 
terial. Throughout the summer the ci: 
mand continued to wane and by early 
fall there was little or no activity in the 


market 
Summer Months Quiet 
Possibly the main reason tor the a 
the 


entuated dullness during summet 
months was that the women of the cow 

try had started wearing dresses mad 
from cotton goods, with the result that 
comparatively little silk was in demand 
for this purpose. Prices began to tumble 
and price cut followed price cut. Dis 


on the mar 
ket, and in certain sections of the mar 
ket inferior quality taffeta and 
satins were especially prominent, by their 


tress goods began to appear 


repes 


abundance Manufacturers then began 
to realize that the market had been « 

estimated; and jobbers began a reselling 
campaign and were offering the inferior 
made silks at prices far below the manu 
facturers quotations. The entire sum- 


mer was taken up with the partial liqui 


dation of surplus stocks. Of course the 
summer months even in a normal yeat 
are usually quiet as far as silk piece 
goods are concerned and certain parts 
of the trade were inclined to the belief 
that the lack of demand was purely 
seasonal. But as the vear grew older it 
became evident that this phase the 


situation had been over-emphasized and 


sizable demand 


as a failed to develop 
production was cut down to almost nil. 
Fall buying was proceeding in a hand- 
to-mouth way and buyers having been 
burnt with an over-supply during the 
earlier part of the year preferred to 
hold off active buying until such time 
as definite and positive developments 
indicated that the consumer was going 
to use silks in a free way. This watch 
ful waiting policy continued the 
major part of the fall, and as a result 


manufacturers found themselves again 


wending their way out of a depression 


Prices were low and_ unstabl Goods 
in a great many cases were heing sold 
at whatever prices they would bring 
Even certain of the larger manufactur- 
ers were forced to liquidate a large 
part of their holdings at ridiculously 
low prices 
Question of Liquidation 

As the fall season began to ‘Yrow 
older the question of absolute liquida- 
tion became paramount Buyers were 
well aware that large stocks were being 


held up by manufacturers and were not 
to operate for any but their 
immediate needs. This policy naturally 
accentuated the size of manufacturers 
holdings, and in a number of instances 
manufacturers were forced, by the need 
of ready cash, to let out their.stocks for 
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whatever prices they would bring. This 
hand-to-mouth business continued until 
November when the first indications of 
revival were given by an increased 
lemand for taffetas. Manufacturers 
mmediately took courage at the de- 
1and and began to assume a much 
irmer position in regard to all ma- 
rials. Coincidental with the increas- 
ng demand, raw silk also began to rise 
nd this enabled manufacturers to get 
much better price for their stocks 
nd to a certain extent relieved 
the situation from the question of 
holesale liquidation at a price. From 
November until the end of the year a 
air movement of goods took place. 
But despite the increase in demand and 
he higher raw silk market, prices on 
silk piece goods were comparatively low 
ind were in need of firming as_ the 
ear closed. 


TEXTILE 
While to a certain degree, the ad- 
vance of the raw silk market late in the 
fall worked to the advantage of the silk 
piece goods 
true that it served as a handicap to the 
market generally, in attaining its mark, 
of featuring quality silk goods within 
the reach of every consumer. With all, 
the year 1921 has helped to place silks 
in a class where they are no longer re- 
garded as a luxury. In fact, silks have 
now come to be regarded as a necessary 
staple. With prices the only matter to 
be readjusted to bring about a thorough 
construction in this matter, silk manu- 
facturers can look back on the year 
1921, and despite the many unpleasant 
happenings feel assured, as far as the 
market generally 1s concerned, the year 
was one of constructive readjustment 


manufacturer, it is also 


Year of Progress in Ribbons 





Manufacturers Find Many New Uses for Their Product—Active 


Spring, But Quiet Fall, 


HE year 1921 has brought the 
ribbon manufacturer nearer to his 
coal. After twelve months of creative 
ind constructive endeavor to bring 
his product up tg an all-year-round 
selling proposition this goal of the 
anufacturer appears to be in the 
fing. For a number of years manu- 
facturers have striven to have their 
roduct regarded in the light of a 
taple which would be demanded by 
he consumer for one reason or an- 
ther throughout the entire twelve 
onths of the year; but it remained 
yr the past year to crystalize these 
ndeavors into a workable form. Per- 
ps no other single year has brought 
as many new uses for the ribbon 
has 1921. From the standpoint of 
zress, then, 1921 has been a banner 

r for the ribbon market. 


But in the matter of monetary profit 
the manufacturer it has been far 
satisfactory. True it is, the first 
months of the year witnessed ac- 

e business generally; but the last 
months were devoid of all buying 
a sizable and profitable nature. 
llers were expecting a gradual im- 
ovement throughout the year and 
the demand began to widen soon 
er the year opened it was thought 
it conditions were due to right 
mselves in a short time. But as 
year reached its midway mark this 
timism gradually faded away and 
its stead manufacturers found 
mselves confronted with a condi- 
similar to the depression of the 
Previous year. From then on to the 
end of the year business was carried 
on in a hand-to-mouth way and cur- 
Iment of production took place in a 
lespread manner in order that an 
rsupply might not be created. In 
operations of both producers and 
ers the year 1921 was marked by 
Jobbers would not 
rate until they were fairly certain 
t they were going to dispose of 
ir goods in a short time. While 
tain manufacturers operated to a 
rtain extent against stocks, the 
ater part of the producers stead- 
tly refused to mount looms until 
y were assured that there was a 
iand for their goods. This com- 
ation naturally made for a rather 
year, but, nevertheless, the mar- 
ket generally did not suffer any ter- 
‘ally disastrous results of an over- 


tiousness. 


Marks Trading Trend 


supply of merchandise that prevented 
the carrying on of business for any 
great length of time. 


Prices Firm After Revision 


After the general downward re- 
vision in January prices continued 
on a fairly steady Slight 
fluctuations were present at various 
times, but generally the levels named 
early in the year prevailed until the 
advance in the raw silk market in the 
fall made it imperative for manufac- 
turers to demand an increased price 
for their product. Throughout the 
year the buyers’ cry was that prices 
were too high and needed downward 
revision, but manufacturers had based 
their quotations on firm foundations 
and even in periods of inactivity the 
general level remained unchanged. 
Manufacturers in many were 
carrying on their operations at ex- 
actly replacement hope 
that when buying became more active 
prices could be advanced without fear 
of killing the demand. But as the 
year wore on and the demand did 
not attain the size many had hoped 
for prices remained on practically the 
same basis as had prevailed since 
January. Since raw material prices 
maintained a fairly accurate and posi- 
tive line during the greater part of 
the year manufacturers found no dif- 
ficulty in following the market, and 
as no revision was made in the wage 
scale, manufacturers had compara- 
tively no reasons for making radical 
changes in their prices. 


basis 


cases 


cost, in the 


Goal Partially Attained 

In striving to bring their product 
to the fore ribbon manufacturers have 
been forced to do a good deal of 
constructive and creative work. Sev- 
eral firms, at different times during 
the year, came out with new uses for 
the ribbon. Not only were ribbons 
being used as a means of trimming 
or enhancing other products, but 
ideas were evolved whereby ribbons 
would be the chief product. The 
camisole ribbon was the result of one 
of the latter ideas which proved to 
have such a constructive effect on 
the demand generally. Ribbons were 
used extensively as linings for fur 
coats, on gloves, and in fact on nearly 


every garment of women’s. wear. 
Other uses, as decorations for lace 
curtains, ribbon bags, neckties and 
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a number of other outlets were found 
to be means whereby the demand for 
ribbons could look for stimulation. 
All these mark a period of 
gradual work toward the end of mak- 
ing ribbons an all year-round propo- 
sition. A good deal has been accom 
plished by the ribbon manufacturer 
during 1921 to bring his product to 
the attention of the consumer in an 


steps 


attractive way. Retailers have co- 
operated with the producer and in 
many of the large retail stores 
throughout the country the ribbon 


department instead of being regarded 
as a necessary evil has come to the 
fore as an active and profitble factor. 
Instead of being relegated to the back 
of the store the ribbon department 
has been given high-priced space in 
many retail establishments. All this 
has been done because factors real- 
ized the great possibilities of the rib- 
bon as an all-year-round seller and 
it seems probable that during the year 
1922 the ribbon department in retail 
stores will continue to expand in 
favor with the merchandise manager, 
with the result that the demand, if 
properly aided by the style factor, 
will expand and mills will be enabled 
to get back to a normal production 
basis. 
Styles Favorable 

During the spring season wide 
widths of ribbons were in constant 
demand as the result of the vogue for 
sashes. New designs were being con- 
tinually brought out by the manufac- 
turers and the demand broadened to 
such an extent that several mills were 
turning out 100 per cent. production 
and since there was little or no com- 
plaint in regard to the price basis 
manufacturers were enfoying an ac 
tive and profitable business. Millin- 
ery buyers were also active purchas- 
ers of ribbons. as hats trimmed with 
this class of goods were meeting the 
approval of the consumer in an un 
precedented way. Dress-makers wer: 
using ribbons in an extensive way 
and in general all styles were propi 
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tious to ribbons, with the result that 
the demand during the first six 
months of the year kept expanding 
and for a time it looked as though 
the only matter of concern for the 
manufacturer was the question of suf- 
ficient production. Goods were enter- 
ing consumption in an active way, 
but despite the broad demand manu- 
facturers did not lose sight of the 
lessons learned during the war and 
no great quantity of production for 
stock took place. 
Prices Forced Up 

When the raw silk market began 
to rise late in the fall manufacturers 
were well covered on raws to a cer- 
tain extent, and as a result prices 
were maintained on their old levels. 
It was hoped that buyers would be- 
gin to anticipate their wants far into 
the future, as the result of the rising 
raw material market, but instead buy- 
ing began to fall off and a marked 
tendency on the part of all buyers 
to purchase for their immediate and 
imperative needs only was apparent. 
Goods were priced on about a $6.00 
raw silk basis and as raw silk eventu- 
ally went to an $8.00 basis, certain 
price advances were announced dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the year, but 
business continued to be done in a 
narrow way and buyers were willing 
to pay advances when they were in 
need of goods; but in comparatively 
few cases were they willing to place 
orders for future delivery. 

Consequently the year 1921 in rib- 
bons is a story in two parts—an ac- 
tive spring and a quiet fall. But 
despite the fact that the last six 
months of the year were not active 
trading months, all hands agree that 
the dullness was to a certain extent 
offset by the campaign manufacturers 
carried on to popularize their product, 
and it is felt that in years to come 
ribbon manufacturers generally will 
look back on the year, 1921, as mark- 
ing the laying of further foundations 
for a wider, more popular, and ex- 


tensive industry 


Year of Spurts for Spun Silk 





Readjustment Continues Throughout Year—Foreign Competi- 
tion Hinders Market During Spring and Summer 


HE year 1921 opened with the silk 

spinner finishing up his deliveries 
on high priced contracts. While it 
would be natural to expect a flood of 
cancellations, the spinner was fairly for- 
tunate in this respect, and a compara- 
tively small quantity of yarn was 
thrown back on his hands as the result 
of buyer’s failures to live up to their 
contracts. In general the year has been 
one of readjustment for the silk spin- 
ner and in working his way to a normal 
basis he has had to contend with a num- 
ber of factors that, made for instability 
in the market. But generally the close 
of the year found all spinners in a 
firmer position, fundamentally, than at 
any other time during 1921; and with 
prospects of an encouraging nature 
facing him for 1922, the silk spinner 
has reason to look to the coming year 
with optimism 


January and February Active Months 


As the result of an active business in 
silk piece goods the spinner experienced 
a fair volume of 
first two months the year. Satins 
were in active demand and silk yarns 


I 
of 


yusiness during the. 


moved in a way that gave promise of 
entirely satisfactory 
Stocks were fairly large, how- 
ever, and to a certain extent were in 
a process of healthy liquidation until 
the first disturbing element of the year 
made its appearance in the market. Spin- 
ners generally up to March were 
quoting prices on a basis of $4.30 
for 1-60s and $5.30 for 2-60s. These 
prices reflected what spinners declared 
at the time “actual replacement costs,” 
and no profit was being made by the 
silk yarn dealers. But as the market 
was giving indications of strengthening, 
spinners did not consider it feasible to 
try to put an advance inio effect, since 
the opinion prevailed generally that an 
advancing level would prove to be a 
serious handicap to further business. As 
this problem was being worked over in 
the minds of spinners something hap- 
pened that not only made an advance 
impracticable, but almost impossible, As 
noted above, this disturbance took place 
in March and took the form of prices 
named by sellers of foreign spun silk 
yarns. 


developing to an 
level. 
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TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 


In the past six months we have received orders 
for the following Textile Printing Machines,— 
a total of 112 colors. 


4 14-color machines 
3 12-color machines 
2 8-color machines 
1 3-color machine 
1 1-color laboratory machine 


Have You Ordered Your Machine ? 
RICE, BARTON & FALES MACHINE & IRON CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Established 1837 





The “ECLIPSE” 


PORTABLE MILL 
SEWING MACHINE 


Equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings 


OVER 7000 IN USE 
For stitching together the ends of cloth before 
Dyeing, Drying, Washing, Bleaching,!Shearing, 
etc. 
DAPTED for all uses in Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Print Works and Bleacheries. 

Strongest and least complicated machine on the market. 
Sews any grade of goods, wet or dry, thick or thin. | 


Loopers, needles, thread and all sewing machine 
supplies. | 


WM. SMITH & SONS | 


TEXTILE MACHINERY | 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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These prices proved to be a serious up- 
set for the domestic spinner, for instead 
of talking about an advance, ways and 
means were considered whereby domes- 
tic prices could be made lower in order 
to compete with the prices named on 
foreign yarns. Prices named by for- 
eigners were based on $4.17 for 2-60s 
and $3.28 for 1-60s. From the very 
outset it was apparent that the domestic 
spinner would not be able to compete 
with such prices and maintain his busi- 
ness on a basis anywhere near approach- 
ing costs. But a general decline took 
place and domestic spinners issued new 
prices on a basis of $5.00 for 2-60s 
and $4.00 .for 1-60s. This decline, how- 
ever, was not large enough to offset the 
foreign prices and the net result was 
that the foreign spinner got all the busi- 
ness and domestic yarns were cast aside 
purely because domestic spinners were 


unable to compete with the  for- 
eigners. Furthermore, foreigners were 
offering good quality yarns and 
there was no alternative for the 


domestic spinner who wanted to carry 
on his business on at least a replace- 
ment cost basis but to sit still and await 
a natural readjustment in conditions. 
One or two instances developed where 
a domestic spinner entered into price 
competition with the foreigners but this 
policy proved to be anything but satis- 
factory to the seller of the domestic 
spun yarns; but as it was the only way 
these sellers could get a volume business 
it was kept up for some time. After the 
foreign evil had run its course and the 
demand began to pick up, domestic spin- 
ners again advanced their prices and 
during the late spring and early sum- 
mer prospects for an active fall busi- 
ness in silk piece goods with its conse- 
quent demand for spun silk developed. 
The demand developed principally on 
the strength of satin prospects for fall. 
Mills were able to sell well ahead and 
prices advanced to a $5.30 and $4.30 ba- 
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sis. When the season became a little older 
it developed that the demand for satins 
would not be as strong as first expected 
and the main feature on which the pros- 
pects for fall developed, collapsed and 
coincidental with the collapse of the 
satin prospects, prices again fell back 
to a $5.00 and $4.00 basis. Other users 
of spun silk yarns were doing a com- 
paratively small business and as a re- 
sult the market dragged through the 
remainder of the summer with a narrow 
minimum of demand prevailing gen- 
erally. 


Use Spun Silk as Substitute 


During the early fall, a factor that 
bids fair to be of paramount importance 
to the spun silk industry began to assert 
itself. Due to the high cost of raw 
silk, many users of this material looked 
around more closely for a_ substitute 
that would answer the same manu- 
facturing purpose. Furthermore the 
consumer was demanding lower prices 
and since the cost of raw silk was nut 
conducive to this end, silk goods manu- 
tacturers tried out spun silk yarns with 
fairly satisfactory results. Crepe goods 
gave promise of developing in an active 
way for spring and since silk goods 
manufacturers were of the belief that 
the advancing costs of raws would seri- 
ously hinder the flow of these fabrics 
in distribution channels, the spun silk 
proposition fitted into the new scheme 
of things in an admirable way. But 
during the summer and early fall, stocks 
were accumulating and by November, 
spinners were holding a good deal of 


yarn. But when the demand started, it 
started suddenly and inside of three 
weeks stocks were reduced to a near 


minimum, and as a result prices ad- 
vanced to a basis of $5.20 and $4.20. As 
the year closed spinning mills generally 
were well sold ahead and with further 
price advances in the offing the outlook 
was once more of a bright hue. 


Raw Silk Prices Well Maintained 





Functioning of Japanese Syndicate Proves to Be Outstanding 
Feature of Year—Consumption Near Normal 


ANY factors were at work in the 
raw silk market during 1921 to 
make that year one not soon to be for- 
gotten by any one connected with the 
silk industry. Throughout the year 
buyers of raw silk were hesitant to con- 
ract for any great amount of raws 
ince the impression generally, in the 
trade was that prices were due to de- 
line. But for the greater part of the 
ar the price level was maintained on 
in even keel and it was only during’ the 
itter part of 1921 that prices were sub- 
ected to a radical advance. Of course 
uctuations of a minor character took 
lace during the entire 12 months, but 
enerally the market maintained a 
iirly positive average. The year was 
arked by an extreme lack of con- 
dence on the part of buyers and while 
he aggregate of business done was ex- 
ptionally large, it was done not be- 
ause buyers had confidence in prices 
nd bought raws to cover their future 
eeds, but because other factors making 
r a large consumption of raws were 
work. Imports of raws during the 
ear compare favorably with other 
ears, as stated above a number of fac- 
ITs contributed to make this fact possi- 
le, and yet give no substantiation to an 
irgument in favor of buyers’ confidence 
n the market. Again a normal quantity 
f raws imported does not necessarily 


mean that business in affiliated lines 
must be of a volume character, since 
during 1921, heavy crepes were the pre- 
dominant materials and in producing 
these materials a far greater amount 
of raw silk is consumed than in making 
georgettes which were in favor during 
certain other years. 


The Syndicate Factor 


Possibly the greatest factor in the 
raw silk market during 1921 was the 
Jap. syndicate, which was formed in 
1920 by influential raw silk interests in 
Japan for the purpose of stabilizing 
values. To this end the syndicate 
bought 42,000 bales from the Yokohama 
market on a basis of about $6.00 per 
pound for Sinshiu No. 1. The syndicate 
then set out to maintain this price and 
a review of the year from the stand- 
point of prices, clearly indicates that the 
syndicate has carried out its intentions. 
On the real economic value of such a 
move as was made by the syndicate 
opinions of leading American silk deal- 
ers are at variance. Certain factors de- 
clare that it is uneconomic, and it would 
have been better for the market in the 
long run if the law of supply and de- 
mand had been allowed to work out in 
a natural way. They further point out 
that it has seriously impaired the con- 
fidence of the buyers, and has been an 


unsettling element generally. On the 
other hand, men equally well-versed in 
the market’s affairs declare that, were 
it not for the syndicate’s operations 
prices would have been subject to vio- 
lent fluctuations with the consequent re- 
sult that the buyer would have been 
kept in a state of constant uncertainty 
as to the proper time to operate. What- 
ever the opinions on the economic 
value of the syndicate to the market 
generally, the fact remains that prices 
for the major part of the year were 
maintained on or around the $6.00 basis, 
and while future buying was not 
promoted by this fact, no factors were 
forced to suffer any great losses as the 
result of depreciations in the price of 
raws. 
Price Movement 


As noted above little or no change 
was apparent in the price level for 
during the first nine months of the year 
Certain declines of a minor nature took 
place at various stages, but these de- 
clines were offset in a short time by 
periods of wider buying and the net re- 
sult was that the price trend showed a 
comparatively even line. True at 
start of May prices declined to around 
a basis of 1300 yen for Sinshiu No. 1, 
the syndicate discontinuing its buying 
operations at this time, but it rallied at 
once and by the end of the month was 
again selling for over 1500 yen. From 
May to September prices were main- 
tained generally on a 1400 to 1500 yen 
basis. During September prices started 
to ascend and from then on to the end 
of the year the tendency was upward 
with the result that in December 2,000 
yen was the prevailing price, and $8.00 
raw silk was at hand. During Decem- 
ber the syndicate unloaded about half 
of its 42,000 bales, without disturbing 
the price basis and this fact gave indi- 
cations of the inherent strength of the 
market. The selling 


price was on a 
basis of 1,900 yen per pound for Sin- 
shiu No. 1. This price was 400 yen 


above the price the syndicate paid for 
the silk when it entered the market in 
September, 1920 


Problem of High Prices 


With raw silk mounting skyward silk 


goods manufacturers followed the ad 
vance reluctantly, and were covering 
for their immediate needs only. In cei 
tain instances manufacturers covered 


for December, January and February at 
the $6.00 basis, but these cases were few 
and far between as the general tone of 
the market was that speculation was 
too hazardous and it would be better to 
play safe and cover as the demand de- 


veloped. Consequently with the price 
around $8.00 manufacturers of silk 
piece goods found themselves con- 
fronted with a real problem. While 


this problem affects the finished goods 
market directly, because of the close- 
ness of interests of the raw and finished 
markets, the raw silk market is affected 
by it in no small degree. It should be 
apparent to all factors that $8.00 raw 
silk will seriously check the flow of 
finished goods in consuming channels 
The public is demanding in an insistent 
way, lower priced silk goods and it is 
the aim of the manufacturer to turn out 
a product that will appeal to the con- 
sumer at a popular price, but $8.00 raw 
silk is a serious check on such a plan 
and with silk hosiery in a dormant state 
it is possible that the consumption of 
raws may be seriously lowered if the 
price is maintained on its level of 2,000 
yen. While it would not be consistent 
with the best minds in the industry to 
say that these facts will cause a slump 
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in prices, since it is pretty generally 
granted that the Japs have the situation 
well in hand, nevertheless there is the 
possibility that the ever increasing 
popularity of spun silk as a substitute 
for raw may further impetus 
as the result of the matter of price. If 
the American public is demanding lower 
priced silks, it revolves on the silk 
goods manufacturer to turn out goods 
which will serve this purpose, and it is 
obvious if raw silk is maintained on an 
$8.00 basis an active consumption of 
raws on the part of manufacturers 
generally will not take place 


receive 


Artificial Silk Bupende 





Year Featured by Stable Prices and Sat- 
isfactory Demand 

The artificial silk market during the 
year 1921 witnessed further expansion. 
During the year it developed that there 
was an increasing demand coming in 
from all sections and as a result this 
branch of the silk market is able to look 
back on 1921 as a year generally satis- 
factory. Buyers in the main showed 
an encouraging tendency to operate for 
futures and confidence in prices was a 
feature of all operations throughout the 
12 months. Buying of the better grades 
took precedence over the operations on 
the lower grades, for the greater part 
of the year, and it was only after the 
better grades became sold up generally 
that the active buying would develop 
for the lower grades. Nevertheless the 
artificial silk market had a satisfactory 
year generally and the prospects for in- 
creasing business during 1922 are en 
couraging. 

Many Factors Contribute 

Many factors contributed to make the 
year one of satisfaction. The increased 
popularity of knitted outerwear made 
from artificial silk, was one factor that 
greatly aided the market in reaching 
such a Hosiery manufacturers 
were active buyers and it is in this di- 
rection that further the 
consumption of artificial silk is ex- 
pected. In general all factors con 
tributed to make the year a banner one, 
from the standpoint of volume 


basis. 


expansion in 


Prices a Factor 


Of course prices were another ele- 
ment in the reconstruction. Through- 
out the year no fluctuations were prev- 


alent, and this fact undoubtedly helped 
to stimulate business and give all buyers 
in the market a feeling of confidence, 
which did much to further the advance 


of the market’s status. At the begin- 
ning of the year prices were based on 
$2.50 level for 150 denier Grade A 
This price was maintained until April 


when it was advanced to 
for 150 denier Grade A. 


a $2.65 basis 
In July prices 


were again advanced, the new basis 
being $2.75 for a Grade A 150 denier, 
and being effective generally until 
April 1, 1922. During the periods be- 


advances 


tween prices remained firm 
and as buying continued satisfactory 
there was no incentive for further re- 
visions. 


During the latter part of the year a 


fair amount of business was done for 


export. But the main drawback of this 
demand was that it was centered on the 
better grades and since the demand 


from domestic buyers at the time was 
mainly for the same grades the demand 
was of no great immediate advantage 

In general the year has been one of 
expansion and growth and there is 
every reason for the hope of still fur- 
ther extension in this branch in the 
future. 
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“HERCULES—ELECTRIC”’ 


EAST JERSEY PIPE CO. 


Six to Sixty Inch Paterson, N. J. 





J AC OORT LAT TM 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 





UU 1001 OAL ARE 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 





Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Logemann Baler 
For Textile Purposes 


This illustration shows just one of the uses to which Logemann ap 


Steel Baling Presses are put in textile mills. The more com- 
pact bale reduces shipping costs, and facilitates handling and 
requires less storage space. 

Built with a strength that assures continuous reliable service. 
Occupy minimum floor space. Easily and quickly loaded; pro- 
duces a compact, firm bale. Quick operation insures maximum 
number of bales per day. 

A powerful, sturdily built, quick acting machine that gives 
you the greatest output of better bales at less cost. Built in 
various sizes, with or wi sche out doors. Different types to operate 
by belts, electricity or hydraulic. 


Write for Our Textile Folder 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY [& T 


Steel Baling Presses for Every Purpose 


3100 Burleigh Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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BATTENS 


FOR WEAVING ALL KINDS OF 


WEBBING, TAPE and RIBBON 


SHUTTLES 
BLOCKS 

FIBRE PINIONS 
RACK 

QUILLS 


ROBERT G. PRATT | | 


43 LAGRANGE STREET 


WORCESTER, MASS. | 


i 






£23. So 
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Financial Review 
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Textile Industry Liquidated 





neans of paying except in goods and 
hile they are naturally disinclined to 
idd to their already vast debts to us. 
fextile Leaders Have Set Example for 
Other Industries 

\ survey of the whole textile field 
suld show no reason for other than a 
ypeful view of the future. The mat- 
r of further wage adjustment is per- 


aps most important at present, es- 
cially to New England mills. The 


uthern operators have been fortunate 
this feature of their readjustment 
\blem and on the: present scale en- 


(Continued from page 135) 


joy a clear advantage over their north- 
ern competitors. While liquidation of 
the textile industry has not been an 
enjoyable experience there is much sat- 
isfaction in the knowledge that the job 
is over. There can be little doubt that 
recovery of the industry has been the 
direct result of a marked reduction in 
prices which called for and 
faith on the part of everyone affected 
In this respect, the 
industry have an example which 
other industries might profitably follow. 


courage 


leaders in textile 


set 


Looks for Stimulation of Business 





Decline in Interest Rates and Reduced Costs Should Prove to 
Be of Importance 
By G. A. O’Reilly* 


TT“EXTILE industries generally made 
a remarkably good showing during 
21, in contrast with the dullness and 
yression in many other basic lines. 
e yearly trend of cotton and wool con- 
mption was sharply upward. In silk 
same general tendency prevailed un- 
the beginning of September. The 
duction of winter and summer un 
reached the highest level of 
year in October, when it was esti- 
ted to be 87.3 per cent of normal. 
slight recession from this level oc- 
red in November and in the last 
nth of 1921, a further decline to 
per cent. But, even so, the output 
underwear in the last month of 1921 
s more than five times as large as 
December, 1920. 
These facts make cheerful reading 
s hoped that the improvement whicn 
characterized production of various 
tiles will be paralleled in other basic 
lustries. We are all “in the same 
t” and, in the long run,. prosperity, 
the lack of it, in any important group, 
| make effect felt in widening 
throughout the country.  For- 
itely there are several definite rea 
s for believing that the trough 
present business depression was 
sed six months July, 
1, was the dullest month for general 
in many long years. In the 
subsequent months, iron and steel 
luction has risen from an estimated 
normal to an estimated 


vear 


its 


es 


of 


1 
about ago. 


ness 


cent of 
r 50 per cent at the present time. 
inwhile there has been a steady re- 
sion in average iron and steel prices 
facts are of far-reaching im- 
tance, because pig-iron is like a 
mometer by which the temperature 
general business conditions can be 
red; a gain in output signifies that 
neral improvement has already set 


per 


hese 


business must feel sooner or later 
favorable effect of a decline in in- 
st rates. Choice 60-90 day commer- 


Vice-President, Irving National Bank, 
York. 


cial paper declined continuously during 
the first eleven months of 1921 
7.83 per cent in January to 5.13 per 
cent in November, remaining at the lat- 
ter level in the last month of the year. 


trom 


Stimulation of Business 

If, during the current year, working 
capital can be procured with less diffi 
culty and expense, there would logically 
result a considerable stimulation of busi- 
ness. It is fortunate that workers real- 
ize the impossibility of being paid top- 
notch wages. Other f 
too, have declined. Increasing competi- 
tion in future will probably render it 
necessary to find ways of reducing all 
costs to a minimum. That there is here 
a very wide field for practical study and 
research is shown by the report of the 
Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies, published in book 
form last fall. According to the find 
ings of the engineers and economists, 
who made careful investigations in thir 
teen representative mills, manufacturing 
woolen, cotton and silk cloth, thrown 
silk and knit-goods, these industries col 
lectively were found to be about fifty 
per cent efficient. 

Wealth can only be created by labor 
and capital working in harmony. It | 
therefore of great practical interest ¢ 
textile men to be told by disinterested 
investigators that 


elements of cost, 


about fifty per 


ot 
cen 


of the combined capital-administration 
and human effort employed in basi 
industry is wasted. The committee, at 


tempting to localize the responsibility 
for this situation, found that about fifty 
of 


per cent the waste of time, spac 
value and effort was due to managt 
ment; about ten per cent to labor; abou 


forty per cent to outside contacts of th 


thirteen concerns with conditions and 
circumstances seemingly beyond their 
control. 

The findings of this committee may 


provoke critcism by experts in the trades 
but they indicate none the less that some 
improvement at least can be achieved 
by further research and better organ 


ization. It is a mistake to think about 
business conditions in a fatalistic atti- 
tude of mind. There is no fatalism 
about values. Values result from the 
interplay of social forces, most of which 
are subject to conscious human control. 
We can have prosperity if we want it 
earnestly enough; that means if every- 
where and always we apply scientific 
methods in all phases of public and pri- 
vate business. This is easier said than 
done. The textile business, like any 
other, will suffer if national finances 
are not wisely handled. The proposed 
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soldiers’ bonus bill, for example, if 
passed would be a serious set-back. This 
is only one illustration of the necessity 
for clear thinking on economic subjects 

It is time for business men to stand 
together generally in opposing every- 
thing which is not constructive, whether 
in public or in private affairs. There 
is just as much opportunity now as ever 
for success, providing we all put our 
shoulders to the wheel. This implies 
diligent, conscientious and unremitting 
hard work. Wealth cannot 
in any other way. 


be created 


The Foundation of Textile Recovery 





Vital Domestic and International Problems to Be Solved Before 
Prosperity Returns 
By W. Irving Bullard* 


URING the last year and a half the 
world has consumed a much larger 
volume of goods than it has produced 


While consumption has doubtless de- 
clined considerably on account of the 
poverty and social turmoil in some 
countries, particularly in Eastern 


Europe, it has certainly not fallen off 
by one-third, 


which is the extent to 
which production has been reduced. The 
stocks of goods in the hands of manu- 
facturers, distributors, and consumers, 
ha obviously been reduced by the 


amount that consumption has exceeded 
production. 

This fundamental underlies the 
sharp recovery that has taken place in 
the cotton manufacturing industry of 
this country during the past year, and 
forecasts a revival in cotton 
the not 


Tact 


mant- 


facturing abroad in distant 


future. No exact data can be secured as 
to supplies of manufactured goods any- 
whcre in the world, but it is obvious 
from the drastic curtailment of produc 
tion since the middle of 1920 that the 
world’s cotton goods trade has been 


pretty well liquidated. 


* Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank 
and Treasurer of National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers 


of 3oston 


Cotton manufacturing was one of th 
first branches of industry to 
the painful process of deflation. 
country it has already largely 
from the acute depression in which it 
found itself a year ago. Our American 
mills have practically doubled their out 
put of goods in the last twelve months 
That this improvement in world trade is 
not world-wide, 


undergo 
In this 
recove red 


however, is shown by 
the continued depression in Lancashire 

The complete recovery of the world’s 
cotton manufacturing industry waits on 
the settlement of such world-wide prob 
lems as the stabilization European 
exchanges, the restoration of sound gov 
ernment in Eastern Europe, and the re 
covery of the buying power of the agri 
cultural workers of the world, either by 
a decline f 


of 


manufactured 
goods, or by a rise in values of agricul 


in prices of 
tural products 

that the 
ufacturing industry is unlikely to ex- 
great until these 
problems are solved, but it is certainly 
obvious that a large part of the fc 
laid for a world-wide 
in the textile trade. 


It would appear cotton man- 


perience prosperity 
yIn- 
dation has been 


recovery 


kxpects Considerable Improvement 





Various Factors Have Already Taken a 


‘avorable Turn— 


Confusion Due to Tariff 


By Charles 

HE situation in the textile industry 

is somewhat confused due in no 
small part to the high tariff on wool. 
In the wool 
what out of line with the prices of 
the finished product, and it has become 


other words, prices are 


some 


problem as to how the manufacturer 
an pass on these high wool prices to 
the trade. It has had a tendency to 


confuse the outlook. Judging from the 
financial statements which are beginning 
to appear from our textile clients at the 
end of the year, the industry, as a whole, 
might be said to be in better shape than 
one would expect after the unfavorable 





* President, Corn Exchange National Bank 
Philadelphia 


S. Caldwell* 


conditions obtaining during 1921. We 
think there has been an improvement 
in the unemployment situation in the 
textile industries of Philadelphia. Th« 
carpet and rug business, for instance, 
since the strike has terminated, has nat- 
In the 
hosiery line, owing to the rather sud 
den demand for wool and silk hose, 
there was a lull in the silk lines, and 
those mills making the wool and silk 
goods are sold ahead for a long tim 
in many cases. Those mills, also, which 
have been getting out attractive novel 
ties have been rewarded. 

In the dress goods line, the garment 
strike in New York has been a wet 


urally been much more active. 
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The complete audit of the commercial 
borrower’s statement by dependable certi- 
fied public accountants is a form of business 
insurance that should be encouraged in all 
lines of industrial and mercantile activity. 
There has been a marked tendency during 
the past few years on the part of business 
men to recognize the value of the complete 
audit, because they realize that an examin- 
ation of their records by disinterested and 
capable certified public accountants elimi- 
nates guess work and serves to establish 
the essential facts of business as they really 
are. I commend the complete certified 
public audit as an instrument of great and 
growing value in the development of Ameri- 
can business and the safeguarding of credit. 
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With the set- 


tlement of this strike, no doubt, there 


blanket on the industry. 


will be more activity in this line with the 
approach of spring. The hosiery busi- 
ness, on the whole, may be said to be en- 
joying a good share of business. There 
are a number of cross currents in the 
textile industry, as there are in the in- 
dustrial situation as a whole, and the 
tariff as a factor has made the outlook 
seemingly That 
there has been an average improvement, 
however, we believe admits of no ques- 
tion, and that this improvement is des- 
tined to continue, appears to us to be 
a reasonable conclusion. We base this 
on the supposition that while the tariff 
on wool has for the present reacted 
somewhat on the manufacturing indus- 
try, the tariff on textiles as a whole 
will, for the same reason that it caused 
activity in the wool market, create a 
certain amount of activity in the textile 
lines. We think because of this hyper- 
dermic, as it were, being injected into 
the situation, it will have a tendency to 
create confidence in prices, and for that 
very reason and also because of the 
present hand to mouth buying policy of 
the trade, that the demand will be con- 
siderably stimulated. In other words, 
the situation today, in no small part, 
rests on confidence in prices, and if fac- 
tors will be brought into the proposition 
that will make this tendency stronger, 
buying will naturally increase, and this 
will be reflected in an increasing de- 
mand all the way from the manufac- 
turer to the producer. 

Basing our opinion on the immediate 
outlook, it would seem that operations 
for the year 1922 would be on a basis 
of 60 per cent. to 75 per cent. This may 
be wide of the mark, however, as it has 
been of record since the war that prog- 
nostication has so often fallen by the 
wayside, that one cannot, with reason- 
able certainty, make a specific forecast. 
It is quite possible that when improve- 
ment starts it may become so accele- 
rated that it may considerably exceed 
present expectations. 

There are the factors of credit, prices, 
demand, labor, the farmer and the for- 
eign situation which enter into the busi- 
ness situation, and some of these factors 
have already taken a favorable turn, 
such as the credit supply and, to a cer- 
tain extent, labor. But the factors of 
prices, which are intimately interwoven 
with demand, and the situation of the 
farmer, coupled with the foreign situ- 
ation have yet to be worked out. As- 
suming that these factors will take a 
favorable trend, we expect a consider- 
able improvement in business in due 
course. 


one of uncertainty. 


COMPARATIVE VALUES OF TYPICAL 


Mill 


American Woolen, pfd. 
Amoskeag, .Com,.... 
Androscoggin 
| Arlington 
Bates 
Bigelow-Hartford, .pfd....... 
Great Falls .. aie arr 
| Hamilton Mfg. 
Lancaster 


e° Ti 

Mass. Cotton 

Merrimack, 

Nashua 

| Naumkeag 

| Pacific 

Pepperell 

| Tremont & Suffolk 
York : 


Com. 


* Old stock 
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New Bedford Mills Weather Storm 





Despite Trying Year, Companies Are Able to Pay Quarterly 
Dividends on Common and Preferred 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


New Beprorp, Mass. 
ESPITE the fact that the year 1921 
was one of the worst experienced 
by New Bedford cotton mills during the 
present century, each of the corpora- 
tions was in a position to pay quarterly 
dividends on both the common and pre- 
ferred stocks. Although many of the 
plants operated throughout the year at 


New Bedford Mill 


decrease from the record year of 1920, 
when $13,337,367 was disbursed, aver- 
aging $26.17, the returns under the cir- 
cumstances were considerably higher 
than had been anticipated, and compare 
favorably with the average dividends of 
the last 12 years, which amounted to 
$10.14 per annum. Few of the corpora- 
tions will be able to show a profit for 


Dividends in 1921] 


(From Sanford &€ Kelley, New Bedford, Mass.) 


Corporation 
Acushnet Mills oe 
Beacon Manufacturing Company com 
Beacon Manufacturing Company pfd 
Booth Manufacturing Company com 
Booth Manufacturing Company pfd.. 
Bristol Manufacturing Corporation 
Butler Mill Wiru oie ar , gi ‘ 
City Manufacturing Company 
Dartmouth Manufacturing Corp. 
Dartmouth Manufacturing Corp 
Fairhaven Mills com 
Fairhaven Mills pfd.. 
Gosnold Mills com.... 
Gosnold Mills pfd 
Grinnell Manufacturing Corp 
Hathaway Manufacturing Company... 
Holmes Manufacturing Company com. ; 
Holmes Manufacturing Company pfd... 
Kilburn Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Nashawena Mills a 
Neild Manufacturing Company 
Nemasket Mills com.... 
Nemasket Mills pfd 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. com 
N. B. Cotton Mills Corp. pfd 
Nonquitt Spinning Company 
Passaic Mills com.... 
Passaic Mills ist pfd 
Passaic Mills 2nd pfd.... 
Pierce Manufacturing Company 
Pierce Brothers, 
Potomska Mills 


com 
pfd. 


Quissett Mills pfd 


Sharp Manufacturing Company com.... oka’ 


Sharp Manufacturing Company pfd 
Soule Mill 

Taber Mill 

Wamsutta Mills 

Whitman Mills 


Capital Rate Amount 
$1,500,000 $120,000.00 
400,000 5 24,000.00 
938,800 $9,930.00 
*852,800 +65.824.00 
$527,400 ‘ 35,622.00 
1,000,000 $0,000.00 
2,000,000 160,000.00 
750,000 60,000.00 
2,000,000 640,000.00 
600,000 30.000.00 
1,500,000 150,000.00 
2,000,000 120,000.00 
1,650,000 132,000.00 
1,650,000 99,000.00 
1,500,000 90,000.00 
1,600,000 128,000.00 
600,000 120,000.00 
600,000 48,000.00 
,900,000 120,000.00 
8,000,000 *570,000.00 
3,000,000 240,000.00 
800,000 160,000.00 
300.000 24,000.00 
300,000 21,000.00 
350,000 21,000.00 
750,000 5 45,000.00 
4,800,000 384,000.00 
200,000 wine 


1,373,000 


600,000 

700,000 
1,200,000 
1,250,000 

805,000 
2,656,000 
1,161,000 
1,260,000 
1,200.000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 





204,000 
42,000. 
96,000 

100,000. 
18,300 

265,600. 





$6,000.00 
320,000.00 
260,000.00 


$59,374,000 $5,458,956.00 


* February and May dividends paid on $5,000,000 capital; August and November 


dividends on $8,000,000 capital. 


+ Due to conversion of bonds into common stock. 
¢ Due to retirement of 10 per cent of preferred stock. 
The dividends paid by New Bedford cotton manufacturing 


corporations in 1921 on $59,374,000 capital amounted to.. 
There was paid in 1920 on $50,966,500 capital 


Decrease 





a loss, the strong financial position of 
the corporations enabled them to 
weather the adverse conditions of the 
trade and meet their obligations to the 
shareholders. Including all of the cot- 
ton corporations which are controlled 
by New Bedford capital, the average 
‘vield for the year was $9.19, the total 
amount of the distributions being $5,- 
458,956. 

Although this amount shows a huge 


NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE SHARES, 1914 TO 


$5,458,956 9 19/100% 
13,337,367 26 17/100% 


$7,878,411 


the year, and in almost all cases it was 
necessary to draw on the reserve funds 
to pay the dividends. At the end of 
1920 the aggregate surplus of quick 
assets over liabilities was $46,128,506, or 
within $5,200,154 of the total capital of 
$51,328,660. At the end of 1921 the bal- 
ance sheets showed that the surplus was 
$41,378,768 on a capital of $57,862,895, 
having been reduced $4,750,338, or with- 
in $708,618 of the total amount of the 


1920, SHOWING HIGH AND LOW FOR EA¢ 


AND DECEMBER 31, 1921 








— 1921. -—1920.—, —1919.— —1918.—, —1917.— 1916 
Dec. 31. High. Low. High. Low. High. Low High. Low. High. Low High 
ree 104 91 105% 92 109% 941% 99% 89 100% 8714 99% 
‘see, 104 72 *167 75% 159 80 90 6014 75 60 77% 
Joos, oe 125 119 225 193% 193% 180 190 178 195% 190 01 
ie: “ae 109 90% 172% 89 141% 109 126% 106% 120 106% 1201 
eoee 211% 211% 183 315% 195 27% 255 275 251 360 8% 2931 
anette 96 122% 93% 111 93 100 83% 89% 80% 85 85 112 
120% 147% 119% 241 131 219 177 195% 177 215 194 201% 
93 120 70 *187% 140% 155 109 115 90 99 98 87% 
130 130 100 165 130% 165 90 95% 77 82% 75% 90% 
cee, oe 180 162% 190% 175 170% 132 140 131% 133 133 126% 
ae 146% 148% 132% 167% 132% 145 118 142 126 140% 122 140 
90% 102 74 125% 100 117 66% 78 60% 63% 5S 54% 
S5 109% 85 *260% 105% 310 230 *855% 798 804 798 $21 
201% 208 189%, 241% 195 222% 163 195% 154 2001 190 10% 
170 170 147 175 160 *190 150 155 129 181 127 181% 
178 202 178 220 200 210 188 206% 190 204 188 194% 
135 190 125 281 190 280% 157% 158 137% 142% 139 140% 
200 225 195 226 133% 190 110 133% 126 ) 
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wert distributed 
funds from the 
accounts was not confined to the 
same state of 
affairs was reflected among the opera 
tives and their savings in the 
Returns from the banks show 
that savings decreased in 1921 to the 
amount of $562,206, compared with an 
increase in 1920 of $2,362,901. The de- 
in deposits, however, over the 
previous year, is discounted somewhat 
when it is considered that 1920 was an 
extraordinary year for the operatives, 
and the amount deposited showed an 
increase over 1919 of $1,800,695. 

Fewer Mill Share Sales 

Transactions in mill shares showed a 
remarkable falling off, being little more 
than half of those recorded in 1920. In 
the early part of the year the general 
tendency was downward, the variance 
ranging from two to 30 per cent. From 
August there was a turn in the market, 
with the result that prices gradually 
picked up again, and at the present time 
there are few instances where the 
shares are not as strong as they were 
12 months ago. In several cases shares 
are even stronger than they were a year 
ago, and new high marks were set in 
Holmes common and Neild, and Booth 
preferred. With the turn of the year, 
appearances point to a further gain in 
the majority of the issues. 

Bonds on several of the corporations 
were reduced, Dartmouth decreasing its 
amount by $3,000, Booth by $75,000, 
Quissett by $30,000 and New Bedford 
Cotton Mills by $39,000, aggregating 
$147,000. The total bonds outstanding 
at the present time are only $492,500. 
No new mills were erected, and in com 
parison with other years, very little was 
spent on alterations to the plants. The 
number of spindles in the various mills 
was reduced 1,908, making the present 
number available 3,592,230. A _ reduc- 
tion in the number of looms to the 
amount of 1,080 brings the present 
amount to 54,599, while the number of 
employes was reduced from 41,430 to 
41,230. ; 

Pierce Mill Dividend Highest 

The Pierce Manufacturing Company 
again was the most liberal among the 
corporations in the disbursement of 
dividends, paying out $34 in cash, com 
pared with $50 in cash the year previous, 
and $41 for the three years prior to 
1920, averaging $41.75 to shareholders 
for each of the last five years. The last 
available balance sheet shows a surplus 
of quick assets over liabilities of 
$1,658,795 on a capitalization of $600,- 
000, the big reserve having been ac 
cumulated over a number of years of 
prosperity. The stock continues to be 
the highest listed among local issues, 


which 
withdrawal of 


dividends 
This 
reserve 


manufacturers, as the 


1 1 
DAaANKS 


various 


crease 





‘H YEAR, AND VALUES JULY 1, 1914 
— —1915 p-———19 14. _—_ | 
Low High Low. High Low July | 
92%, 98 717% 821% 73% 74% | 
66 67 59% 8665 581% 62 
180 160 135% 137 135% 1387 
100 100 75 80 74% so. | 
240 241% 213% 230% 213% 213% | 
106% 107% 103 ald : 3 | 
187% 192 170% 180 168 170% | 
73 771 60% 83 75 15 | 
79 92 60 92 75 15 
122% 112 120% 112 120 
123 114 115% #11 
33 22 24% 
750 *650 630 
185 178% *198% 172 
12¢ 102 112% 106 
120% 305 *30 290 
112 97 102 100 0% 
95 5 5 5 
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the bid price of 435 being 35 points 


The highest 


higher than a year ago. 


price recorded for transactions in 1921 
was 450, compared with 480 the year 
pre vious 


dartmouth with a distribution of $32 
was a close second to Pierce in generos- 
shareholders, living up to its repu- 

of the most liberal 
in dividend returns to 


tation of being one 
its shareholders. 
ursement was within two dol- 
lars of the prosperous year of 1920, and 
the corporation is one of the few which 
has issued its annual statement for the 
| year of 1921 which managed to 
earn practically all the aggregate of 
$670,000 which was paid in dividends 
he corporation has a surplus of 
£ $2,649,986 on a capitali- 

of $2,600,000, of which $2,000,000 
mon stock. Five years ago the 

lus of net quick assets was $1,145,- 

181, the present amount showing a gain 
pproximately one and a half million 
dollars in the interim. The stock has 
strengthened since the beginning of the 


quick assets o 


20 points, the asking price being 

rabl higher than the 260 

marked its high selling mark in 
Holmes Common Soaring 

S! holder Holmes common re- 

gregate of $20 dur ng 1921, 

Ir cot 


300. The present asking price 


S ot 


a new high mark by 


25 points higher than it 

The ce 
most successful in the 
1910 with the 
par and more than treb- 


i] during the last 12 


rporation has 


as it did in 


years. 
116 the d lends have been 20, 
), 38 and 20 per cent., a the 
sheet published shows a 
ssets lia ( 
55, 3¢ i mbined capital 
; OO which $600,000 is common 
the rporation which 
high level for its stock, 
il ired witl 
) y oO! nd being held for 
200 t the present time. The 
taired a dividend of $5 
ighout 1921, compared 
$32 year previous. Paying its 
lend in 1913, Neild has dis 
in rage « $21.80 annually 
l e years addition to 
‘ ha stantial nd has 
i 1, tl surplus quick 
bilities, according to th 
1] heet issued, being $734,018 
a ipital stock S800.000 


Soule Stock Scarce 

the few corpora 
to pay ut the 

. 1920, 

sum of $18 being distributed 

At the present time the 

k is held more firmly than was the 





having gained 


and being bid 


12 months ago, 
ightly in price freely up 
165. Few shares are on the market, 
which are held around 175. From 1912 
orporation did not pay any 
hive years the 
more than 


12 cent. The management built up 
reserve fund for the future, and the 


quick assets over liabili- 
is $1,035,571 on a capital of $1,- 
> 


200,000 


surplus 
' 


e in the order of gene- 


$13 during 1921, compared with $3: 
1920. In the last five vear 
dividend of Whitma 


the stock being offered 


s the average 
n has been $19.60, 
for sale at the 
The corTr- 


time of writing around 200 
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poration has a net surplus of quick 
assets over liabilities of $1,675,970 on a 
capital of $2,000,000. The stock is 
closely held, and few sales were re- 
corded during 1921. Many repairs have 
been made to the plant, which is now in 
first-class shape. As showing what the 
plant has accomplished since 1895, a 
person who owned 20 shares at that 
time and accepted new stock as it was 
offered later, now holds 40 shares at an 
outlay of $3,800, worth double the 
amount at the present time. The in- 
vestment has netted $8,034.50 in the way 
of returns. 
Fairhaven Made Good Returns 

Despite the fact that 1921 was one of 
the worst that yarn mills have experi- 
enced in a number of years, Fairhaven 
common shareholders received $10 for 
the year, or six dollars less than was 
paid in 1920. The management dis- 
played good judgment in reducing its 
inventory to a low point and the plant 
is reported to have made a fine show- 
ng for the past year under the adverse 
onditions. During 1921 it was only 
possible to operate at from 50 to 80 per 
f normal. Operating as it does 
spindles, with an up-to-date 


cent. oft 


210,000 
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City Manufacturing Compan; 
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Dartmouth Mill pfd 

Fairhaven Mills com 

Fairhaven Mills pfd 
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Gosnold Mills pfd 
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B. Cotton Mills Corp. com 
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B. Cotton Mills Corp. pfd.........-e6- 


ree Brothers, Ltd...... a ear See cose 
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Pierce Manufacturing Company 
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Sharp Manufacturing Company com a wile 
Sharp Manufacturing Company pfd 
Boule Mille ..<cocsses je thaeee er 


Taber Mills 
Wamsutta 
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Mills 
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a position 
good profits when business re- 


plant, the mill should be in 
to make 
rns so that the management can oper- 
The shares on the 
common stock to-day are held for 180, 
while the best selling price last year was 
165. The net surplus of quick assets 
over liabilities are $840,537, the capital 
stock being $3,500,000, of which $2,000,- 


000 is preferred stock. 


ite at full capacity 


Sharp common was one of the eight 
corporations in the city to pay 10 per 
better on the common stock 
during 1921, compared with the 16 per 
cent. which was paid in 1920. The trad- 
ing in Sharp was pronounced through- 


cent or 


out the year, the volume of transactions 
being the heaviest of any stock re- 
corded. The highest price at which the 
stock changed hands was 129, although 
in the early part of the year it sold as 
low as 95 At the present time the 
is held for 114, and owing to 
conditions in the yarn busi- 
ness the plant is now running at almost 
The plant is capitalized at 
817,000, and the net surplus of quick 
assets figures out to $966,882. 

Activity in Manomet stock proceeded 


common 


improved 


vacity 
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High and Low on New Bedford Stocks During Years 1921 and 1920 


(From Sanford & Kelley) 


High Low High Low 
.. 160 150 180 150 
95 88 112% 90 
150 120 200 120 
: 126 107% 125% 100 
e> 180 145 250 150 
157% 120 240 150 
200 170 275 210 
260 200 400 270 
80 75 84% 79 
Lf 141 220 155 
' 80 $9 82% 
105 155 99 
oe) 80 95 87% 
157% "148% 215 165 
No sales 175 175 
300 260 290 250 
115 100 121 112 | 
23 200 300 181 | 
12 110 270 100 
14 117 200 125 
270 200 250 220 
** No sales No sales 
‘* 95 87% 101 90 
- 112% 92% 235 80% 
“* No sales No sales 
450 430 480 440 | 
210 187% 220 180 
257% 235 350 245 
101 96 103 96 
-- 129 95 197% 120 
-++ 105% 98% 117% 100 
oo» ATO 150 225 160 
o> S68 105 275 140 
127 107% 210 110 








throughout the year of 1921, the shares 
gaining in value approximately 10 
points. The best price at which the 
stock sold was 125, the low mark being 
110. At present it is held around 112%. 
During 1921 the management paid nine 
per cent. dividends in the aggregate 
amounting to $570,000. The plant is 
now capitalized at $8,000,000, but is in a 
strong position financially, with a net 
surplus of quick assets over liabilities 
of $4,915,856. 

With a new mill operating more than 
100,000 spindles, making the total 
spindleage of the plant 318,000, the 
Manomet corporation has the largest 
plant in the city, the equipment and con- 
struction being rated as among the best 
in the country. With improved condi- 
tions in the tire and rubber business, 
Manomet will be in a position to main- 
tain the liberal dividends which the 
shareholders have enjoyed in the last 
five years, when the average dividend, 
including the stock dividend, has been 
26.51 per cent. 

Although the annual balance sheet 
of the Wamsutta Mills showed a big 
shrinkage in net surplus of quick assets 
over liabilities for the fiscal year end- 
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ing Oct. 1, 1921, the shares at present 
are approximately 12 points stronger 
than at the corresponding time of last 
year. The asking price is 17% points 
higher than the low mark at which the 
stock changed hands in 1921, having 
shown a steady gain during the last few 
months. The plant is rapidly being 
brought to a state of efficiency in the 
form of modern machinery that will 
enable it to compete with the most up 
to date plants in the country. The net 
surplus of quick assets over liabilities 
is $3,008,621, a decrease of almost two 
millions compared with last year, while 
the capital stock was increased from 
$3,000,000 to $4,000,000. During 1921 
the sum of eight dollars was paid in 
dividends compared with $18 the year 
previous. During the last five years 
the average dividend has been $12.70, 
while from 1910 to 1916 inclusive the 
yield was $6 annually. 
Taber Stock Closely Held 

Despite the fact that Taber stock is 
quoted at the low price of 135 bid, it is 
doubtful if any shares could be secured 
at less than 150, and the transactions 
during 1921 were comparatively small 
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with those of 1920. At one time last 
year the stock sold at 155, weakening 
later to 105. It strengthened toward 
the latter part of the year, although it 
is a long way removed from the record 
price of 275 it touched in 1920. The 
directors paid $8 compared with $22 in 
1920. The surplus of quick assets of 
the corporation over liabilities figures 
out to $734,353 on a capitalization of 
$1,200,000, better than 60 per cent. of the 
capital. 

The Kilburn plant emerged from a 
trying year with only a slight loss in 
operating expenses. The inventory ac- 
count showed a big reduction, being al- 
most 50 per cent. for the year. The 
surplus of quick assets of the plant 
over its liabilities is $2,583,493 compared 
with $2,925,555. The directors paid $8 
in 1921, against $20 the three previous 
years. The capital stock is $1,500,000 

Acushnet in Strong Position 

The most recent balance sheet of the 
Acushnet mill, figured to Oct. 1, 1921, 
shows a net surplus of quick assets al 
most equal to the capital stock of $1, 
500,000, the quick reserve being $1,462,- 
962. The showing for the year was 
much better than was generally ex 
pected. Few transactions were r¢ 
corded, as the stock is held about as 
closely as any in the city. The fluctua 
tion in values in the last two years has 
not varied more than 30 points, its low 
selling price being 150, with the high 
mark touching 180. At the present tim 
it is held around 165, the bid pric 
being 155. Last year the dividends 
amounted to $8 against $26 in 1920 
The average yield for the last six years 
has been a little better than $15, in addi- 
tion to which a stock dividend of 50 per 
cent. was declared in 1917. 

Optimistic reports are prevalent as to 
the showing made by the Booth mill 
during 1921, when the directors paid 
out $8 compared with the $10 which 
was distributed in 1920. Under the 
management of Fred W. Steele the 
plant has made rapid progress during 
the last few years, the last available 
balance sheet showing a net surplus of 
quick assets over liabilities of $775,513, 
the outstanding capital, including bonds, 
amounting to $1,520,500. Up to 1919 
the directors did not pay any returns on 
the common stock, but since that time 
the dividends have been met regularly. 
At present the asking price for the com- 
mon stock is 155, with the bid price 
seven and one-half points less. It sold 
as high as 150 last year, when the low 
est mark at which it changed hands was 
120. 

Bristol Showed Slight Loss 


The Bristol mill showed a slight loss 
for the year ending Oct. 1, 1921, th 
surplus of quick assets over liabilities 
being reduced from $912,763 to $479,172 
The capital is $1,000,000, the dividend 
of 8 per cent. accounting for $80,000, 
compared with $14 in 1920. From 1911 
to 1915 inclusive shareholders received 
only $7.25 for the five years. The 
highest price at which the stock sold 
in 1921 was 180, the low mark being 
145. At present it is held for 180. 


Butler stock at the time of writing 
shows little change in value from th 
best price at which it sold last yea: 
when it changed hands at 157%, or 
37% points higher than the low mark at 
which it was transacted. Last yea 
shareholders received $8 against the 
$23 distributed in 1920. The net sut 
plus of quick assets over liabilities 1s 
one of the smallest of any of the New 
Bedford mills, amounting to $363,806 or 
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its capitalization of $2,000,000. Many 
additions were made to the plant in 
1919 and 1920, and these improvements 
were responsible in a measure for the 
reduction in the net surplus. 


City Stock Showed Decline 


The City mill, affected by the adverse 
onditions which confronted the yarn 
mills in particular, had a poor year 
from an operating standpoint, being run 
mly a portion of the time. The stock 
slumped somewhat in price, selling as 
low as -170 at one time, compared with 
the 275 which was realized in 1920. The 
last published balance sheet of the cor- 
poration’ showed a surplus of quick 
assets over liabilities of $562,228 on a 
capital of $750,000. 

Gosnold common stock is selling to- 
day at higher prices than it did a year 
ago, being held around 120 with a bid 
price of 115. The stock sold last year 
as low as 105, gradually improving until 
122% was realized. An increasing de- 
mand has’ been noted for the goods 
turned out by Gosnold and also for the 
Page, which was taken over some 
time ago. The last balance sheet 
shows a surplus of. quick assets over 
liabilities of $2,167,590, the total out- 
standing capital being $3,300,000. 

Nashawena shares continue to be in 
popular demand, being bid freely 
.round 140 compared with the low price 

115 at which the stock sold at one 
time during 1921. The plant is the only 

ne in New Bedford which showed a 
net debt when the last balance sheet 
was issued, this being returned at $179,- 
053. 

Nonquitt is another stock which 
shows a substantial gain in price over 
that of a year ago, when it changed 
hands as low as 92%. At its present 
asking price of 105, it is one of the 
heapest stocks listed in the New Bed- 
ford market. Last year the sum of $8 
was paid in dividends compared with 
$12 cash and a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent. in 1920. The last balance sheet 
of the corporation showed quick assets 
over liabilities of slightly more than 
two million dollars, the total capitaliza- 
tion of the plant being $4,800,000. 


Potomska Rich in Assets 

Potomska stock, at present held for 
190, is within 20 points of the high price 
at which it sold last year, and is 15 
points higher than the low mark at 
which it changed hands in 1921. The 
balance sheet issued for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, shows a reduction 
of quick assets over liabilities of ap- 
proximately half a million dollars, al- 
ugh the surplus at the present time 
$1,696,295, with the total capital on 
the plant only $1,200,000. Last year 
cicht per cent. was paid, compared with 
$25 in 1920. 

Quissett common holds its high price 
despite the fact that the plant was 
operated most of 1921 at from 50 to 60 
pcr cent. Its earning power in the past 

been demonstrated in the liberal 
idends distributed to shareholders. 
Last year only eight per cent. was dis- 
bursed, although the average yield in 

last five years has been $32. The 
pliant is rich in a huge surplus the net 
qvick assets over liabilities being $2,- 
5' 1,293, the common stock being $1,250,- 
(“) and the preferred issue $305,000. 


\lthough Grinnell shareholders re- 
ed only six per cent. during 1921, 
lowest rate since 1905, and the stock 
showed a decline in price of a few 
points, the corporation is in a strong 
tion financially. 
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Fall River Mill Dividends in 1921 


(From G. M. 

Corporation 
American Linen 
Ancona Company 
Ancona Company 
Arkwright Mills 
Barnard Manufacturing Company 
Bourne Mills 
Border City Manufacturing ( 
Chace Mills oy 
Chariton Mills 
Cornell Mills 
Conanicut Mills 
Davol Mills 
Davis Mills 
Flint Mills 
Foster Spinning Company 
Granite Mills .. sols Wc 
Hargraves Mills 
King Philip Mills 
Laurel Lake Mills pfd. 
Laurel Lake Mills com 
Lincoln Manufacturing Company. 
Luther Manufacturing Company 
Merchants Manufacturing Company 
Mechanics Mills ...... 
Narragansett Mills 
Osborn Mills 
Parker Mills pfd 
Parker Mills com 
Pilgrim Mills pfd 
Pilgrim Mills com 
Pocasset Manufacturing Company 
Richard Borden Manufacturing Company 
Sagamore Manufacturing Company 
Sanford Spinning Company pfd. 
Sanford Spinning Company com 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shawmut Manufacturing Company 
Shawmut Manufac ne Company 
Shove Mills .... : 
Stafford Mills 
Stevens Manufacturing 
Tecumseh Mills ‘ 
Troy C. & W. Manufacturing Company 

Union Cotton Manufacturing Company 
Wampanoag Mills q 
Weetamoe Mills 


Company 
pfd. 


‘ompany 








pfd 
com 





Company 


An average dividend of 8.7 pe 
Co. common, Conanicut Mills, 
mon, Laurel Lake preferred, 


r cent 
Foster 


Haffards & Co., 


plus on the above 
Spinning Co., 
Parker Mills common and preferred and Hargr*ve 


Fall River, 


Capital Amount 
$800,000 $48,000 


0.000 } 6,000 


Mass.) 
Rate 


00,000 


10.000 10,000 
100,000 
000,000 12 120,000 

108,000 

84,000 

64,000 

2 48,000 
Dividends not made public 

500,000 814 42,500 

500.000 6 150,000 
,160,000 10 116,000 
Dividends not made public 

6% 81,250 


250,000 


1,200,000 
1,200,000 
$00,000 
400,000 


00,000 


300,000 
,250,000 
1,600,000 . 
250,000 146,250 
300,000 
600,000 9,000 
1,625,000 138,12 
5.000 42 





000 
000 g 135,000 
000 60,000 
,000 48,000 

0.000 7 6,25 
000 7 
,000 

350.000 28,000 

56,000 


18,000 


700.000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
500,000 
500,000 Dividends not made public 
200,000 4% 54,000 
250,000 7 17,500 
350,000 6 21,000 
54,000 
90,000 
99,000 
60,000 
24,000 
144,000 


50.000 67,500 


90.000 
630,000 
35,000 


200,000 

000,000 9 
1,200,000 

750,000 

300,000 
1,200,000 

7 


500.000 





$41,960,000 $3, 132, 875 


excluding Ancona 
Spinning Co. com- 
Mills 


capital, 
Sanford 





Fall River Mill Assets Shrink 





But New Year Finds Practically All Companies Well Fortified 
—Cordial Employer-Employe Relations 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


FALL River, Mass. 
LD men were young men when this 
industrial community experienced 
a financial condition comparable with 
that of the twelvemonth now in the 
irrevocable past. Business conditions 
proved a factor which serves to make 


American Linen Company 

Ancona Co, 

Ancona Co. 

Arkwright Mills 

Barnard Manufacturing Company. 
Border City Manufacturing canes any 
Bourne Mills 

Chace Mills 

Charlton Mills 

Conanicut Mills 

Cornell Mills 

Davis Mills 

Davol Mills 

Flint Mills 

Granite Mills 

Hargraves Mills 

King Philip Mills 

Laurel Lake Mills 

Lincoln Manufacturing Company 
Luther Manufacturing Company 
Mechanics Mill 

Merchants Manufacturing Co mp any 
Narragansett Mill 

Osborn Mills 

Parker Millis 

Pilgrim Mills com 

Pilgrim Mills pfd 

Pocasset Manufacturing Company 
Richard Borden Manufacturing Company 
Sagamore Manufacturing Company 
Sanford Spinning Company com 
Sanford Spinning Company pfd 
Seaconnet Mills 
Shove Mills 

Stafford Mills 

Stevens Manufacturing Ce 
Tecumseh Mills 
Troy Cc. & W. 
Union Cotton Manufacturing 
Wampanoag Mills 
Weetamoe Mills 





ompany. 


Company. 


* New stock. 
t Ex-dividend. 


Manufacturing C ompany. 


the direct losses to stockholders a mere 
bagatelle when placed beside the effects 
of the depression on corporate treas- 
uries. A year made a tremendous dif- 
ference in the finances of most of the 
companies, much fat being reduced to 
normal leanness. With a few excep- 


High and Low on Fall River Stocks During Years 1921 and 1920 


(From Sanford & Kelley) 


-—-—1920—-—— 
High Low 

175 110 

No sales 
No sales 

325 220 

260 210 

188 135 

127 195 150 

100 300 145 

140 275 175 

sales 170 150 

182 300 240 

84 265 103 

102 225 140 

170 300 200 

115 195 150 

165 °45 

300 138 

205 150 

255 135 

230 210 

225 +145 

260 200 

280 245 

200 120 

165 *45 

222% 180 
108 103 
175 100 
260 170 
490 E 500 360 

No sales No sales 

99 90 105 94 
7 50 196 *s0 
55 210 110 
190 125 
165 140 
210 
800 
210 
150 


; 1921, 
High Low 
120 100 
No sales 
No sales 
105 60 
112% 95 
147% 125 


115 
115 
170 315 

900 
190 325 


200 


140 
$5 200 











w 
ww 
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tions, however, vitality was not im- 


paired, and Fall River mills stand et the 


fortified 
in the 
1 


threshold of another year well 
to cope with possible diificulties 
marketing of goods, capably care 
for and physically prepared for a 
emergency. 

Cordiality marks the relations of em- 
ployers and employes. There was not a 
serious strike during all of the 
Whe ge there was a suspension of 
operations in no case was it other than 
departmental, and therefore sporadic 
Their acceptance of the cut the first of 
1921 without murmuring revealed the 
spirit and the disposition of the work 
ers. 

[he eagerness of manufacturers to 
avoid trouble was illustrated by their 
willingness to continue the wage agree- 
ment for the balance of the year when 
the conference with the Textile Coun 
cil’s committee took place at the begin 
ning of summer, and to let matters ré 
main in abeyance indefinitely afterwards 
until necessity compelled a second revis 
ion in the wage schedule. In cons 
quence of the pacificatory policy, New 
England has little or no trouble with 
regard to wages in its textile indus- 
tries, for wool and worsted follow cot- 
ton as the barometer of labor costs 


last 


year. 


Shrinkage of Assets 

In the 1920 review printed last Jan- 
uary it was reported that the 37 com- 
panies, the accounts of which were con- 
sidered, were without obligations save 
to the extent of $1,500,000 worth of 
bonds issued by four corporations. Ev- 
ery corporation has a surplus of quick 
assets ranging from $29,000 to $1,917,000. 
The aggregate was approximately $31,- 
000,000. It is not possible to state how 
much of it represented cash, but there 
was sufficient liquidity about the ele- 
ments of merchandise fairly valued to 
say that the $31,000,000 of values were 
the equivalent of as many dollars. It 
was an unprecedented situation, all rec- 
ords having been broken, that of 1919, 
the nearest, being exceeded by nearly 
$8,000,000. 


Last year there was a _ tremendous 
shrinkage of assets, together with other 
charges which not only wiped out the 
gains over 1919, but terminated the 
existence of an old company, skeleton- 
ized a second, made necessary drastic 
action in a third and created debts 
where none appeared the year preced- 
ing. 

Although assets weakened to the ex- 
tent of $12,136,628, the financial bulwark 
of $19,650,003 remained to testify to the 
stability of corporate institutions and 
the dividend guarantee for stockholders. 
Five concerns have resources over a 
million each, Fall River history having 
no parallel for the showing of the Saga- 
more with its $2,756,596. Then there are 
the Union Cotton Mfg. Co. with $1,358,- 
707; the Merchants Mfg. Co. with $1,- 
126,886; the King Philip Mills with 
$1,327,074, and the Flint Mills with $1,- 
309,875. Companies possessing over 
$500,000 and under $1,000,000 are the 
Stevens Mfg. Co., with $945,133; the 
Wampanoag Mills, with $617,500; the 
Mechanics Mills, with $722,120; the 
Granite Mills, with $575,764; the Davis 
Mills, with $655,022; the Charlton Mills, 
with $638,278, and the Border City Mfg 
Co., with $840,219. 


In spite of business conditions these 
companies enjoy the unique distinction 
of having added to their surpluses: the 
Barnard Mfg. Co., $148,781; the King 
Philip Mills, $85,757; the Sagamore 
Mfg. Co., $854,409; the Shove Mills, 























































The new 
‘5-54 
Picker Stick 


Here is a new stick that will not absorb any 
moisture, it will hold its shape, it is made from 
good heavy hickory, it is sold on an unqualified 
guarantee, and the price remains the same. 


The ““S-B-C”’ Picker Stick is the result of many 
tests and experiments. It is made to meet the 
demand for more satisfactory sticks, ones which 
give you better value for your money. 


The two principal distinguishing features of this 
stick are: 


1) It has been soaked in a special preparation 
which goes right into the wood and preserves it 
sort of lubricates it, you might say. It reduces 
wear, and keeps the stick in perfect condition for 
an indefinite time under varying conditions. No 
moisture can get into the ““S-B-C’’—this prepar- 
ation sees to that. You can store this new stick 
away most anywhere, and know it will be all 
ready for you when you need it. The stick is in 
perfect condition when it leaves our plant, and 
it stays that way until you put it into service. 


2) There are ten different varieties of hickory, 
and Government timber experts helped us to de- 
cide which kind is best. 


And in the “S-B-C”’ you will find all the details of 


mamafacterc which go to make up an excellent 
stick. 


This new stick is now ready for you in any quan- 
tity—in fact some of the mills are already using it. 


Tear off the coupon below and learn how you can 
get better picker-stick value for the samemoney. 


Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn, 










Southern Bending Co. 


Johnson City, Tenn. 
Make up some sample “S-B-C”’ Picker Sticks like 


the one we are mailing you. Send these to us prepaid. 
We will soon.be in the market for......sticks. Tell 
us what your price is on that number, and let us know 
about your special introductory offer. 


By 
Address 
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looms made automatic, from Maine to Louisiana, 
now use and endorse the 


$. 
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CI 
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T 
WHY SCRAP YOUR " 
SI 
SPINDLES 
Our method of Repairing Spindles has saved 
Textile Mills thousands of dollars in years past. 

Spindles may be broken or worn-out. It makes A 
no difference. After we have Repaired them they 4 
will give you the same SERVICE as new ones. B 
E 
This SERVICE we have been rendering to the c 
Textile Industry for the past 20 years. a 
All work backed by OUR GUARANTEE. : 
WE MANUFACTURE : 
Steel Rolls, Pressers, Card Room Spindles, Whirls, * 
Spindle Steps, Lifting Rods, Collars, I 
Bushings and Top Rolls : 
NEW CATALOG JUST OUT L 
—BETTER HAVE ONE FOR ; 
YOUR FILES—IT’S FREE. N 
oO 
F 
F 
P 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. R 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. Z 
Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of . 
Cotton Mill Machinery 7 
W. H. Monty, Pres. & Treas. W.H. Hutchins, V-Pres, & Sec. é 
v 
v 

i 
| ( 
EIGHTY THOUSAND | ; 
Automatic Looms of all types, including plain | 1 

| 





CLAYTON & BENTLEY ||: 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


THIN-PLACE PREVENTERS | 


as the most economical and positive relief from Thin-Places | 
available. All interested mills are offered the opportunity i 
of proving the merits of this appliance in their own mills, 
by-testing samples, without expense or any sort of obligation. 
Simple permission to have an Erector call and equip a few 

looms for as long a test as you desire is all that we solicit, 

as the device does its own talking. 


Our sales for 1921 exceeded any previous year. The 
appliance quickly pays for itself—thousands of our first 
models have been in constant use eight to ten years 
paid for themselves many times over—are still good in 
many years to come—the upkeep expense being just about 
NOTHING NET. 





Manufactured by 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY COMPANY 


92 Stonewall Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
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27,018, and the Wampanoag Mills, $72,- 
925. 

Stock dividends were declared by the 
3arnard Mfg, Co, and the Narragansett 
Mills, the former at the rate of 150 per 
cent. and the latter at the rate of 50 per 
cent. Stockholders of the Charlton 
Mills held it to be inadvisable to in- 
crease capitalization by fiat after con- 
sidering the question for several weeks. 
The directors were fully in accord. 


Treasurers Resigned 
These changes in treasureships were 
made by resignation: James Anthony 
succeeded J. E. Osborne of the Ameri- 
can Linen Co.; Cyrus C. Rounselville 
took the place relinquished by Fenner 
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C. Brownell as head of the Shove Mills, 
a post to which he was called on the 
death of the father of him to whom he 
turned over his responsibilities to en- 
joy a well-earned rest from service to 
the Shove corporation, of which he is a 
large stockholder; Edwin P. Kershaw 
is the new treasurer of the Mechanics 
Mills, Melvin B. Horton having retired 
after a successful administration. The 
reorganization of the Parker Mills finds 
the treasurer of the Lincoln Mfg. Co., 
Benjamin Read, in charge. When Ab- 
bott Slade laid down his trust with 
the Laurel Lake Mills, J. W. Bowen 
took it up. 

A detailed statement of corporate fi- 
nances is as follows: 





Surplus Profit 

Quick Depre- and 

Corporation. Assets. Increase. Decrease. Debt ciation. Loss. 
American Linen Co.... CURSTE cence Stee «os cses $259,950 $229,696 
Arkwright Mfg. Co.... 111,456 ate ial 212,980 = ccccse 306,392 207,650 
Barnard Mfg. Co..... 419,259 0 a 364,824 754,720 
Border City Mfg. Co.. ao ee $40,770 =—=«_—s wacnce 220,099 712,525 
Woerme BMS .ccccecd Seneee = kaw ee See 60 Nee CC 802,097 
Chase Bile ccccccsse ee —Ss se ebens B16,468 .cccee cveses 613,430 
Chariton Mille ..c.sc« Seats 8 8=——«i te seen Semeee 8 =i wc eves 463,031 803,961 
Cornell Mills .. ..... 3). Sr GE.942 = wcvcce 300,000 22,524 
Conanicut Mills ..... e Serer B66,016 wcseve 62,500 45,652 
DOVER BAS .ccvociccce Seaeee. scevces Seekee =f wees 763,997 342,021 
DewGe BEI siccccsccs Siete 20s hese ee 060 Wb sws 135,000 483,637 
PUES Dee sees cedvee es Lene —60 eee 426,876 sevewe 80,324 1,769,551 
Granite Mills ......... SE eee tw tb owe Sraeee 6 i«w“ ‘(awn RO 254,146 436,168 
NES, BU acces . saunee § 06% 2,293,171 $1,829,912 Saat) ik een 
King Philip Mills..... 1,327,074 a ee 232,179 1,391,057 
eee ee ee 284,137 19300 0 = («ésétewaasn 116,053 
Lincoln Mfg. Co...... oe, eee SSS,008 eveces 860,331 967,950 
Cather Mis. Co. .ceccse Btaee ott es Tacee 8 8=— «suv wee 656,086 ..ce-. 
Mechanics Mills ..... Tore 060k k eee ee «S«§ ss *ngéecn- e00tc 531,459 
Merchants Mfg. Co... 1,126,886 ...... ee = ssa ewes 488,728 862,420 
Narragansett Mills Seaeee 06060 vecews i. ee 57,505 166,903 
Osborne Millia ......s.. eee ees reer SA90T 2s wien, 
DE SE stasieee~ © cexaeé qo “c0eans 1,758,134 Rae 0s ht ewes 1,212,848 
Piligrim BDHMle .cccccce CSR See: kw eau eee Neweee © custeas: - “Vege 
Pocasset Mfg. Co..... SeGeee lies tee SC ce Ken lS O eS 267,121 
R. Borden Mfg. Co.... 468,030 aa eae ee ory 377,688 
Sagamore Mfg. Co..... 2,756,596 a RR eee oor eee 3,280,009 
Seaconnet Mills ..... ‘i aetekee steiner 385,942 95,207 eee 
SOUS BES sc ccccccces 467,788 Sees ———té(tns wt cn s 31,628 562,048 
Stafford Mills ........ OO er 9,585 429,155 562,140 
Stevens Mfg. Co...... Sense 00 ew 08 72,637 297,165 755,932 
Tecumseh Mills ...... 481,499 eeecee 271,459 285,105 470,731 
Troy C. & W. Mfg.... SGA. kwe'ane CO: ~\.cccweee \  memnaa 337,044 
Gaton Cot. Bie Ge.... RSS secsee aeet)—t—(itiéS www 421,678 837,029 
Wampanoag Mills 617,530 eee |, ekeasa, dbieael"  Tetewes 1,116,467 
Weetamoe Mills ...... ae Teen i aS eewe 145,434 294,380 


$19,650,003 $1,194,190 


$12,136,628 $3,117,350 $8,009,379 $21,322,911 


Southern Mill Village Developments 





The Last Year Has Been One of Accomplishment—Digesting 
Activity of Previous Years—Improvements Will Continue 


By E. S. 


NY review of mill village activities 

for the year 1921 will necessarily 
show a smaller number of jobs and a 
limited extent of work in comparison 
with 1920. At the same time, the fact 
that a number of extensive improvement 
iobs started in previous years were com- 
pleted, is sufficient to warrant consider- 
ng 1921 as a year of accomplishment. 


After any period of unusual progress, 
here must necessarily be a cessation of 
activity, a lull in which opportunity is 
iken to digest the fruits of the period 
f activity and conserve resources, an- 
cipating further demand. This is ex- 
ctly the situation we are now passing 
hrough in mill village work. Very few 
f the mills are allowing any work of a 

»mmunity nature which was developed 

» be dropped, or any improvements to 
epreciate for lack of proper mainten- 
nee. ,A higher rung on the ladder of 

rogress has been reached with a period 

rest before climbing further. 


Of all the mills which have carried on 
ill village improvement work as a mat- 
r of business policy—including such 
rganizations as the West Point Cotton 
lills at West Point, Ga., the American 
lextile Co., Atco, Ga., the Pacolet Mills, 
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Spartanburg, S. C., the Glenn Lowry 
Manufacturing Co., at Whitmire, S. C., 
the Erlanger Mills at Lexington, N. C., 
and the various southern plants of the 
Consolidated Textile Corporation—the 
writer knows of none in which curtail- 
ment has been allowed to interfere with 
the proper maintenance of community 
developments. 


Although activity in construction 
work at the present time is very lim- 
ited, the mill villages are richer in the 
physical assets of community life and 
the mill workers are reaping the benefits 
in improved living conditions of the last 
few years’ construction work. 


Consolidated Textile Corporation 

During the year 1921 a number of im- 
portant mill community developments 
were fully completed. The Consolidated 
Textile Corporation made improvements 
to a portion of its Ossippee Village 
which made the poorest part of the vil- 
lage an up-to-date attractive section. 
Streets were graded and storm drained, 
houses moved and brought into proper 
level with the streets, concrete sidewalks 
laid, trees and shrubbery planting car- 
ried out. 

The Dunson Mills at LaGrange, Ga., 
had comprehensive plans for the physi- 
cal improvement of the village com- 








pleted and have been working steadily 
towards carrying out the plans. House 
yards have been graded and drained, 
walls constructed and mill grounds at- 
tractively planted. 

The Abbeville Cotton Mills, Abbeville, 
S. C., have carried on a consistent pro- 
gram of community development, having 
just completed a beautiful community 
building with a large park area to be de- 
veloped. The building will be beautified 
with appropriate planting. 

The Laurens Cotton Mills, at Laurens, 
S. C., have completed their rebuilding 
program. In fhis village every house 
was scrapped and the obsolete houses 
replaced by modern stucco bungalows. 
The old village plan was ignored and a 
new and more satisfactory street plan 
worked out on which the new house lo- 
cations were based. This village when 
completed will be one of the most at- 
tractive in the South. . 
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of the houses where steep banks pro- 
hibited an easy access were built to 
benefit the village tenants. 


Proper sloping and smoothing of all 
banks and yards and the planting of 
these areas, as well as the street park- 
ing, with Bermuda grass gave the entire 
village a better appearance. Planting in 
the parking spaces of native water oaks 
and elms and beautification of parks 
were taken up after general construc- 
tion work was completed. A top-soil or 
sand-clay surfacing on all streets in the 
village, and the organization of a main- 
tenance force to rework and keep up 
these streets, completed the work of the 
landscape architect. 


Improvements Will Continue 
On the basis of results accomplished 
in the field of mill village planning, we 
are justified in feeling that the most suc- 
cessful period in the development of the 








Typical Views Showing Conditions Before and After Improvements in the 
Village of the Glenn Lowry Manufacturing Co., Whitmire, S. C. 


The West Point Mills, West Point, 
Ga., have continued their program of 
village improvement and have estab- 
lished an ornamental plant nursery to 
take care of the planting requirements of 
their five mill villages. 


Glenn Lowry Manufacturing Co. 


One of the most complete transitions 
in village improvement has taken place 
at Whitmire, S. C., where the Glenn 
Lowry Manufacturing Co. has trans- 
formed its formerly unattractive vil- 
lage into a modern, well paved and 
thoroughly livable community. Details 
as noted below will give an idea of the 
improvements taken up and the pictures 
illustrate the range of improvement. 

Approximately six miles of concrete 
combination curb and gutter were con- 
structed and in connection with this 
two miles of storm drainage, together 
with the necessary catch basins and man 
holes to form a complete system. Eleven 
thousand square yards, or nearly five 
miles of concrete sidewalk were laid. 
Several large concrete retaining walls 
and culverts were made necessary by 
widening some of the former narrow 
streets. Concrete steps leading to many 





southern mills, from the standpoint of 
community progress, has been registered 
in the annals of textile history. We 
have a feeling of pride in the fact that 
our organization has played such a 
large part in this improvement work, 
and of satisfaction in results accom- 
plished. 

The length of the period of compara- 
tive inactivity in construction work 
through which we are now passing will 
of course be dependent on financial and 
manufacturing conditions, problems be- 
yond our power to control. Eras of 
such progress as we have been passing 
through cannot continue without a 
pause, and slowing-up of the construc- 
tion work will in many cases be an 
advantage in giving an opportunity to 
judge carefully of the beneficial results 
of community improvements on the daily 
lives of the workers and the general 
activities of the mills. 

Community improvements in the vil- 
lage when based on practical require- 
ments, and as a part of a definite pro- 
gram of progression, are as important 
to the mill owners as improvements in 
the mill, and will continue in proportion 
to the progress made by the mills. 
































































“A Dyer Hasn’t Much To Do, Anyway” 





A Chance Remark Brings Jack Card Into Public Life Once More—He Talks About the Placing of Human Responsibil- 
ity. the Amount of Resistance, Physical and Human Handicaps, and Odds and Ends Like That—Watch 
Out for His Thesis! 


3y Jack Card 


kt didn't inten te rreak int 
print this year—and we 
wouldn’t have dene so had it 
not been for twi 
nificant incidents. First of all, we heard 
that there were far more articles than 
needed to fill the book, and our naturally 


rather insig- 


ornery disposition impelled us to com- 
plicate the situation just a little bit 
mori Second—and more important 


we overheard the superintendent of a 
bleachery remark that “a dyer hasn't 
much to do, anyway.” 


That remark leads us up to our thesis 


We're not going to give our thesis away 
just yet; we’re going to lead up to it as 
a denouement. This method of pro- 


cedure has at least two obvious ad- 
It may impel a few readers 
story and, furthermore, it 
gives us an opportunity to discover for 
ourselves just what our thesis is. The 
time element in literature must not be 
under-rated. We are sure that many of 
the classics developed from 
thought$ and greatly surprised the re- 
spective authors. And we live in hope 


The Dyer’s Job 


Unfortunately the chance remark 
which must bear fifty per cent. of the 
responsibility for this story’s existence 
forces us to talk about bleachery life 
again at the risk of being considered 
one-sided. But it happens that that’s 
the phase of the textile industry with 
which we're best acquainted and there 
doesn’t seem to be any use in making 
our job harder than necessary. 

“A dyer hasn’t much to do, anyway.” 
Keep your seats, ladies and gentlemen; 


to finish our 


obscure 








*k your 

ae ladies 
ar \” \\ 

ge ntilemen 


we're not getting ready to write a story 
in defense of dyers as a class; we're 
merely using them as a convenient ex- 
ample 

We've known dyers—lots of them. 
We've liked some of them and fought 
with others. We've even substituted for 
a dyer at times. And we realize that 
he hasn’t a thing in the world to do 
except to examine every yard of goods 
which comes into the dyehouse to make 
sure it’s suitable for dyeing, prepare in- 
structions for each individual lot, see 
that each particular shade is O. K. be 
fore it is passed to the make-up room, 
rehandle those lots which happened to 
arrive in the latter department at about 
the same time that a bad case of indi- 
gestion tackled the foreman—and a few 
odd jobs like that. We don’t suppose a 
liceman has anything to do—and a 


ne 
\-~ aoe 


™ 
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a dyer’ 
job™1s 

Pretty much 
‘like a cop's 





dyer’s job is pretty much like a cop’s 
in a great many ways. 
The Superintendent’s Job 
We've also known superintendents— 
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and we sympathize with them. We'd 
never so much as intimate that a super- 
intendent “hasn’t much to do, anyway.” 
sut a “super” who makes that sort of 
a remark about a dyer requires a little 
attention. His job requires more than 
a little attention. 

The particular “super” who started 
us going is a mighty fine man—and has 
plenty to bother him. Things were es- 
pecially annoying on the day that we 
came within his range. He had exper- 
ienced a great deal of trouble with off- 
shades and couldn’t see why a man 
“who hasn’t anything to do, anyway” 
shouldn’t be able to match shades prop- 
erly. 

We don’t know any more important 
factor in a superintendent’s constitution 
than the ability to place human responsi- 
bility. He can’t erase off-shades from 
a mill slate by damning the dyer—or by 
accusing him of having nothing to do. 
First of all he must discover the “ac- 
cessories after the fact.” The dyer may 
have actually committed the crime but 
the bleacher and the starcher and the fin- 
isher may have been comrade thugs. 

The Amount of Resistance 

Then, there’s another thing. We be- 
lieve that Bobbie Burns. once said that it 
is necessary to know “the amount of 
resistance” a murderer faced in order 
to determine if the crime was murder 
in the first degree, murder in the second 
degree, or just plain manslaughter. We 
must insist that we’re not sure about 
Burns. We've become rather chary 
about quotations recently. Two years 
ago last November we wrote an edi- 
torial which started off in a poetic blaze 
of glory with the famous line about 
“A primrose by the river’s brim” or 
words to that effect. Just the other 
day we received an anonymous letter, 
postmarked Newark, N. J., enclosing a 







a primrose 
by the river's 
brim” 

“A 


copy of said editorial and advising us 
“to look up authors before quoting them 
or else run the risk of being one of those 
by Byron as having ‘just 
enough of learning to misquote.’ ” 

We haven't looked up Burns but we're 
giving public notice of the possible in- 
accuracy of this particular quotation. 
Whether it was Burns or someone else, 
this “amount of resistance” stuff re- 
quires a little attention—especially by 
a superintendent. 

Dyers are not given to turning out 
poor matches intentionally. Some do it 
on account of personal inefficiency, oth- 
ers because of serious handicaps pecu- 
liar to the plant and the organization, 
and others through a combination of 
these two causes. 
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Physical Handicaps 

In the first rank of influences inhibit- 
ing the production of good shades are 
the great physical handicaps which tend 
to make the job harder and mistakes 
easier. In the particular case under 
consideration, the dyer didn’t have a de- 
cent place in which to match shades. 


The light was poor and there was no 
provision for the proper filing of 
standard samples. As a result, the lat- 
ter were piled on a small desk, subject 
to light influence and gradually acquir- 
ing the dirt of the neighborhood. This 
fact alone might very possibly account 
for all the trouble 

Then too his color mixing room was 
rotten. We use that term advisedly. It 
describes the condition of the flooring, 
tables, buckets, etc. The personnel and 
equipment were inadequate and unsatis- 
factory. In the interest of good work, 
there should have been two color rooms, 
one for the jigs and the other for the 
padders. The colors for the latter should 
have been kept in airtight tins; the 
measuring equipment should have been 
highly accurate; the room should have 
been well removed from the steamy at- 
mosphere of the dyehouse; and an ex- 
cellent man should have been in charge. 

So much for this particular case. In 
passing, it is only fair to say that some 
of these handicaps will be removed when 
the remodelling work now in prospect 
is completed. 

A Friendly Spy 

It is up to the superintendent to know 
the details of each man’s handicaps. As 
one of our textile friends remarked, 
“he should keep cases against each 
man.” He should do this not as a spy 
but in order that he may be able to ad- 
vise the foreman. For example if he 
notices that the starcher is always late 
in starting his mangles in the morning 
and consequently always behind in his 
work, bawling the man out isn’t the next 
step. It’s up to the superintendent to 
find what’s wrong and, for instance, sug- 
gest that the starcher weigh his mixes 
the night before. This might be called 
friendly spying. 

In order to study these big human 
problems, the superintendent should have 
a good deal of time on his hands. He 
needs a capable assistant or staff of as- 
sistants to relieve him of all the routine 
details of production. 


Human Handicaps 


We've spoken of physical handicaps. 
Just a word as to human handicaps. 

Take the foremen themselves. The 
superintendent’s job is not one of get- 
ting good foremen but of making good 
foremen; not one of firing but of de- 
veloping. 

It may be hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks, but it’s possible to teach him 
not to develop any worse ones than he 
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has. Even an old dog, if he bumps his 
head against a log a few times, will 
avoid the place of contact—unless he 
hasn’t sense enough to know whether 
some one hit him intentionally or wheth- 
er he ran into the log himself. Some 
foremen fall in the latter class, always 
imagining that they are the victims of 
an attack whereas they themselves are 
running into the trouble. 


But to get back to the old dogs. These 
are indispensable. Theory is becoming 
of ever-increasing value in a mill but 
it can never entirely replace experience. 
To supplement the practical men, how- 
cver, there should be a crop of young 
men coming along—preferably men with 
some education. These can be taught 
technical details; the older men can be 
taught the broader things. Each will 
supplement the other. 


These vroader things need no expan 
sion here. Training in problems of 
management is the biggest issue in in- 
dustrial relations for 1922—and deserves 
to be. 

After all, authority is only relative 
The man in the yard thinks the jig hand 
is the man higher up, the jig-hand casts 
his eyes enviously towards the second- 
hand; and so it goes on up to the fore- 
man, the superintendent, and the mill 
president. But all along the line exists 
the need of inculcating this appreciation 
of human responsibility. 
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We think we've spilled our thesis 
somewhere en route to this, our stopping 
place. At least, we hope so. 


A New Spinning Mill 


Addition to Nobska Spinning Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass., a Complete Unit 





A new spinning mill has recently been 
completed for the Nobska Spinning Co. 
of Taunton, Mass. This is an addition 
to the old plant and is used for spinning 
coarse cotton yarns. It is a complete 
yarn manufacturing unit with picking, 
carding, drawing and spinning machin- 
ery to make yarn ready for shipment on 
beams. The building is a one story 
brick structure of slow burning con- 
struction, with large steel sash windows 
provding good natural lights. The mill 
is 118 feet by 92 feet, with a story 
height of 16 feet. A monitor runs the 
entire length. 

There is no basement, the floor being 
on the ground with a concrete dust 
chamber at one end for pickers. The 
floors are 3 inch spruce plank on tar 
rock base with maple top floor. 


The power wiring is all in conduit 
run on the ceiling to cutout and switch 
boxes of the motors driving the various 
groups of machinery. Lighting drops 
are hung 10 feet 6 inches from the floor 
and have 75 watt lamps, 11 feet 6 inches 
on centers. 

The heating system consists of low 
pressure coils with the return through 
a trap to the boiler house. Lavatories 
and a drinking water system of the 
latest type, with the entire building pro- 
tected by automatic sprinklers, make this 
a thoroughly modern and well equipped 
spinning mill. 

Charles T. Main, engineer, Boston, 
Mass., had charge of the work. 
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Dye Manufacturers Face a Merchandising Problem 









Intelligent Knowledge of Costs, More Consistent Adjustment of Prices and Elimination of Needless Duplication in 


Research Work and Production Are Important Considerations at Present—Price Situation Lacked Sta- 
bility During 1921—Steady Progress in Manufacture 


HE infant dye industry is reach- 
ing the lanky boy stage. It is still 
loved by members of its immedi- 
ate family but distant relatives 
nd casual acquaintances are disposed 
) grow more and more critical regard- 
ng its development. Characteristics 
which were considered remarkable dur- 
ng its early years are now being used 
igainst it. Attempts on the part of its 
parents to mother it along, create howls 
f protest on the ground that it is now 
ld enough to stand on its own and 
hould not be pampered any longer. 
And just as all growing boys are apt 
lack actual symmetry and proportion, 
has the American dye industry ac- 
uired possibly a one-sided development. 
t has grown up at such a rate that it has 
it had time to broaden out sufficiently 
nd has not yet reached the age where 
is sure of itself. 
Criticism of the industry has by no 
ieans been kept under the surface. 
onsideration has been overruled by 
rankness and the parents have heard 
rom all sides just what is wrong with 
heir boy. As a result the year closed 
th the industry facing a Congressional 
nvestigation of its activities, a searching 
quiry on the part of consumers of 
es and dyed products into the fast- 
ness qualifications of American mater- 
ls, and more or less smoldering 
riticism of the methods by which the 
cmergency dye restrictions are 
Iministrated. 


being 


Criticism of Value 
Nor are these various forms of 
ticism and investigation causes for 
gret or consternation. The produc- 
n of dyes in this country is not at 
an industrially localized proposition. 
proper development and proportion 
matters of national concern. Great 
lustries whose capitalization and 
pe cause the dye industry itself to 
le into insignificance by comparison, 
end upon it for essential materials. 
rthermore, its progress is held. to be 
sely linked up with our national 
ty and, although even this general 
position has been denied in certain 
rters, the evidence advanced is 
rwhelmingly in its favor. Conse- 
ntly, its future development must 
based on a national understanding 
its importance and on a _ national 
roval of the methods by which it 
rogressing. If there are doubts on 
‘ matters, it is absolutely necessary 
they be cleared up or that such 
Its as may be found to exist be 
edied. 
Congressional Investigation 
s far as the Congressional investi- 
ga'ion is concerned, American dye man- 
ltacturers claim that they have noth- 
to fear from this inquiry. There 
two distinct phases of this matter, 
being the charge that improper 
ying activities have been carried on 
the domestic industry and the other 
g the implication that the industry 
trolled by a combination of cor- 
po ations, in fact constituting a mon- 
ly. The latter charge has been re- 
1 time and again by a large num- 


ber of small dye making concerns who 
have strongly resented the implication. 
As far as the first charge is concerned, 
it is held that dye manufacturers have 
taken the natural interest in the enact- 
ment of protective legislation which 
might be expected of them. Neverthe- 
less, the cry of dye monopoly has been 
so insistent that it is to the best inter- 
ests of the industry itself that the actual 
facts on this matter be made known. 
Furthermore, the resolution providing 
for this investigation was amended to 
include an inquiry into the activities of 
importers of German dyes and conse- 
quently both sides of the picture will 
be shown. 
Question of Dye Fastness 

The activity which is being taken in 
probing the causes of complaints against 
the fastness of American dyes is one of 


















production problem. 


Today, volume production of 


seems to be assured for the near 
chance. 


domestic products. 


the most important developments of 
the year. A committee in New York 
has taken up this matter, and it is to be 
hoped that its efforts will be successful, 
or that, if it fails, some other agency 
will act in this connection. 

Criticism of American dyes has been 
indulged in freely by retailers, and the 
impression has become current among 
consumers that colors made in _ this 
country are far inferior to those pro- 
duced in Germany. Alarming stories of 
fugitive shades on garments have been 
given publicity. It is almost certain that 
at least part of this criticism is un- 
founded and that some of the blame 
must rest upon the improper use of 
American dyes. The determination of 


Although the American dye industry still faces many perplex- 
ing questions connected with production and although the future 
status of legislative protection is still of vital importance, it may 
be stated that the industry’s greatest problem for 1922 and the 
years to come is a merchandising problem. 
years of its existence the industry was faced with an almost pure 
Mills were sorely in need of dyestuffs to 
keep their machinery running and the filling of this need was the 
paramount consideration in the pioneer days of dye manufacture. 


an accomplished fact and the manufacture of the missing links 


The analysis of the market, the elimination of excess 
production of individual materials and of costly duplicative re- 
search work, and the intelligent adjustment of selling prices based 
on a knowledge of production costs—these are the considerations 
which will engage the attention of the trade to a large degree. 

The other phase of the merchandising problem is that of selling 
the actual users of dyes on the best methods of utilizing American 
| products and selling the ultimate consumer on the merits of the 


just what part of the blame rests with 
the dye makers and what part rests 
with dye users is of paramount import- 
ance, 
Administration of Restrictions 

The matter of the administration of 
the dye import restrictions is a rather 
more difficult problem to probe. Com- 
plaints have been heard regarding the 
difficulty of getting prompt and satis 
factory action in Washington on re- 
quests for permits for the importation 
of foreign dyes. Users have stated that 
they have been advised by Washington 
authorities that certain colors were 
available in this country and that, upon 
attempting to secure them, they found 
themselves unable to locate them. This, 
of course, is a serious phase of the 
situation, and even the well recognized 
fact that appropriations have not been 





During the early 


the majority of required dyes is 


future if the industry is given its 





ample to cover the expenses of a sufh 
ciently large staff in Washington does 
not serve as a satisfactory explanation 
so far as dye users are concerned. This 
problem requires careful consideration 
by those interested in the future of the 
dye industry, since the Government ad- 
ministration of any industrial matter is 


always looked upon with distaste by 
business men and every effort should 
be made to make such administration 


as satisfactory as possible 


\n interesting development of — the 
year was the cancellation of the agre¢ 
ment between the State Department 
and the Textile Alliance, Inc., in con 
nection with the importation of 
ation dyes 


repar 


The Manufacturing Situation 


HE year 1921 has witnessed a con- 

tinued development of the various 
types of dyes, the manufacture of 
which had been started previously, 
rather than the production of entirely 
new types. Vat dyes which were being 
produced in 1920 have been turned out 
in commercial quantities, although not 
yet on a sufficient scale to take care of 


all the domestic demands. An important 
development has been the work done 


on the faster types of direct cotton 
dyes made from J-acid. A discussion 
of this phase of the situation will be 


found in another section of this issue. 
Government figures are not yet avail- 
able for dye production in 1921, but the 


report for 1920, issued last year. 


progress over the pre- 
ceding vear. The output of 
1920 totaled 88,263,776 pounds, valued 
at $95,613,749. This represented an in- 
crease of 40 per cent 1919, and 
was, in fact, nearly twice as large as 
the total imports of dyes in 1914. 
this production in 1920 
included 17,741,538 pounds of acid dyes, 
an increase of 45 per cent over 1919; 
4,993,001 pounds of basic dyes, an in- 
crease of 24 per cent; 19,882,631 pounds 
of direct dyes, an increase of 37 per 
cent; 2,205,281 pounds of lake and 
spirit soluble dyes, an increase of 21 per 
cent; 3,900,209 pounds of mordant and 
chrome dyes, a slight decrease; 20,034,- 
500 pounds of sulphur colors, an in- 
crease of 14 per cent; 18,178,231 pounds 
of indigo, an increase of over 100 per 
1,159,868 pounds of other vat 
dyes, an increase of nearly 200 per cent, 
and 168,517 pounds of unclassified dyes 

Significant features of 
tion were the increase of the indigo 
manufactured by 105 per cent, and the 
increase in other vat dyes by nearly 200 
per cent 

It is difficult to attempt to estimate 
the progress in 1921 as compared with 
that in 1920, as manufacturing condi- 
been affected bv the general 
business depression. Nevertheless, there 
has been comparatively littl 


showed ste ady 


dyes in 


over 


By classes, 


cent; 


this produc 


tions have 


change in 
the personnel of the industry, most of 
the manufacturing continuing 
There have been no important mergers 
or new incorporations such as 
been noted during previous years. 

From a market standpoint the 
has not been a_- satisfactory one 


firms 
have 
vear 


The outstanding feature of the = sit 


uation was the failure of the dye in 
dustry to accomplish liquidation quick 
ly. Throughout the year the 


of prices has been a 


question 
uncertain 
one. There has been no period during 
the vear at which buyers felt any great 
confidence in the stability of existing 
The result has been a con- 
sistent policy on the part of consumers 
to buy from hand to mouth and to re- 
fuse to anticipate the future 

At the beginning of the year prices at 
first hand had _ not materially 
changed, although some reductions had 
been made in accordance with improve- 
ment in manufacturing processes. The 
second hand market, however, had been 
featured by broad necessi- 
tated by the general business depression 
in the latter part of 1920 and propor- 
tional to the need of individual firms to 
turn stocks into cash. 

During the year reductions have been 
made from time to time by producers, 


most 


quotations 


been 


concessions 


but not in such a manner as to instill 
confidence into the market. That is, re- 
ductions were at no time general and 


there was always a wide variation, not 
only between the first and second hand 
markets, but also between different fac- 


tors in each of these respective 
branches. The natural result followed 
and buyers purchased only such ma- 


terials as they needed for the immediate 
future on account of their expectation 
of still lower levels. 

Nor did the closing of the year show 
any great change in this situation. 
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id considerable de- 


shown a 


cline during the year, it is true, but 
there still existed that same price dis- 
crepancy and instability. 
Problems Facing Manufacturers 
This situation, unfortunate as it was, 
did not represent any attempt on the 
part of producers to maintain prices 


artificially The generally 
ascribed for it is the definite 
knowledge This 
s rather natural in a new industry, but 
undoubtedly one of the most important 
considerations which dye manufactur- 
them is the accurate es- 
timation of manufacturing The 
chemical industry was able to make 
sharp and consistent reductions in its 
prices, with the result that there was 
far more stability in that section of the 
trade than in dyes. 

Another handicap to the complete de- 
velopment of the American dye indus- 
try is the great amount of duplication 
which has featured the research work 
and production activities of the various 
domestic This is a rather 
touchy subject, because any attempt to 
apportion the various products among 
different factors would immediately be 
regarded as an attempt to establish a 
monopoly. Nevertheless, the fact  re- 
mains that, in a highly specialized in- 


reason 
lack of 


regarding actual costs 


ers have before 


costs, 


concerns. 


dustry such as the manufacture of dyes, 
the amount of capital involved in pro- 
ducing each distinct color is tremendous 


and rock bottom prices can never be 
reached if several firms conduct expen- 
sive research work and construct elab- 


orate equipment for the production of 


Exports 


os problem of efficient produc- 
tion is closely related to the ques- 
tion of exports, because it was Ger- 
nany’s experience that an extensive 
foreign trade was necessary in the de- 
velopment of a dye industry It is, 
therefore, of interest to note the de- 
velopment in this connection during 


1921. 


Complete figures for the calendar 


vear are not available at this writing, 
but statistics for the eleven months end- 
ng Ni 1921, that there 
were only $6,465,665 worth of dyes and 
exported from the United 
compared with $30,410,198 
period of 1920 and 
same period of 


vember, show 
dyestuffs 
States as 
during the same 
$15,349,840 during the 
1919. Included in these figures are ani 
line dyes, to the $4,812,122, 
during the No- 

1921, as compared with $20,- 
662,310 during the same period of 1920 
period 
value 
eleven 


value ot 
ley it} j y 
eleven months ending 


ember, 


ind $9,396,615 during the 
f 1919: logwood extract, to the 
of $545,060, during th 
onths of 1921, as compared with $2,- 
529,192 during the same period of 1920 
and $1,299,023 during the same period 
1919: and “all other” to the value of 
$1.108.483 during the eleven months 
ending 1921, as compared 
th $7,218,696 during the same period 
1920 and $4,654,202 during the same 


Same 


first 


Novembe ns 


neriod of 1919. 
Of the principal takers of American 
Ives and dvestuffs, China, which im 





a color, the demand for which does not 
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warrant such expenditure. It is a recog- 
nized fact that the total production of 
many particular dyes is far greater than 
the potential consumption. 

The American industry has as its 
competitor an organization in Germany 
which is the most highly developed 
form of monopoly known in the world. 
It is true that American manufacturers 
are not at present entering into direct 
competition with the German Cartel, 
but restrictions which now prevail are, 
of course, for a limited time only, and 
sooner or later the domestic industry 
must face the problem of producing 
dyes which will compete directly with 
those manufactured by a great trust, 
backed by the German Government. To 
meet this competition successfully, the 
American industry has got to get its 
house in order and reduce its produc- 
tion and distribution costs to a mini- 
mum. This does not mean that only one 
firm should be producing a particular 
class of dyes, but that there should not 
be more firms working on any one class 
than is warranted by the demand. 

Consequently, these two phases, 
namely, intelligent estimation of costs 
and elimination of unnecessary dupli- 
cation, are the most important and 
critical problems facing the industry. 
This is not the individual opinion of 
the writer, but is based on expressions 
of a large number of men in the trade. 
At the meeting of the Dye Division of 
the American Chemical Society nearly 


every speaker emphasized these two 
points. 
ported $5,566,095 in the first eleven 


months of 1920, took only $759,946 
worth during the same period of 1921; 
Japan, which took $5,454,377 during the 
1920 period, took $2,111,287 worth dur- 
ing the 1921 period; British India r¢ 
duced her takings from $3,283,676 dut 
ing the 1920 period to $699,340 during 
the 1921 period; the United Kingdom, 
took $2,955,491 during the 1920 
took only $238,691 during the 


which 
period, 


1921 period; Canada, which took $2, 
620,800 during the 1920 period, took 
$971,513 during the 1921 period. Other 


countries reduced their takings in like 
proportion. 

Although the exchange situation has 
undoubtedly had its effect in curtailing 
dye exports from the United States, 
this does not entirely explain the situa 
tion: Germany is undoubtedly once 
more attaining her full production and 
recapturing her foreign markets 


New Association Formed 


Among the important developments 
of the year and one which promises to 
be of significance in the future was the 
formation in November of the Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 


Association of the United States. The 
scope and possibilities of this associa 
tion are outlined in an article in this 


issue by Dr. Charles H. Herty, former- 
ly editor of the Journal of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, who was 
elected president of the organization 


Legislative Situation 


legislative 


5 tem discussion of the 
nhase of the dye manufacturing 


ndustrv has been left to the last be 


use, although this is probably one of 
] 


the most consi¢ 


mportant 


little concrete development 


has been so 





lerations, there 


during the year that it might almost be 
omitted from the record 

The vear started with importa- 
tions still under wartime regulations as 
provided in the Trading-with-the- 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917. It ended 


dve 
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with the industry protected by an emer- 
gency ruling effective until a permanent 
tariff bill is enacted. The duration of 
this form of restriction is just as in- 
definite as was that of the war- pro- 
vision, and manufacturers have no 
more assurance of a definite period of 
protection than they have had at any 
time. 

The first important development of 
the year was in April, when Senator 
Knox offered an amendment to the 
Emergency Tariff Bill, providing for a 
six months’ embargo on dyes following 
the passage of the bill, and transferring 
the administration of this embargo 
from the State Department to the 
Treasury Department. The Emergency 
Tariff Bill with this amendment was 
reported out of the Finance Committee 
and was adopted by the Senate in the 
early part of May. Upon being referred 
to conference, the six months provision 
was reduced to three months, and in 
this form the bill was finally signed by 
the President late in May. 

The substance of the measure was 
that for three months after the enact- 
ment of the act no dyes or dyestuffs or 
products derived directly or indirectly 
from coal tar should be admitted into 
the United States unless the product 
under consideration or a_ satisfactory 
substitute therefore was not obtainable 
in the United States in sufficient quan- 
tities and on reasonable terms as to 
quality, price and delivery, and unless 
such article in the quantity to be ad- 
mitted was required for consumption 
by an actual consumer. It further pro- 
vided that the War Trade Board Sec- 
tion of the Department of State should 
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cease to exist and that all.employes and 
records of that section should be trans 
ferred to the Treasury Department. A 
section was organized in the Treasury 
Department known as the Dye an 
Chemical Section of the Division of 
Customs. 

A consideration of a permanent dy 
licensing provision in the permanent 
tariff bill was next taken up, and afte: 
much delay the bill was reported, pri 
viding for a three years’ supervision o{ 
dye imports entailing the classificatio: 
of dyes into two groups, one comprisins 
products obtainable in this countn 
upon reasonable terms as to quality 
price and delivery, and the other com 
prising products not in that grou, 
Dyes included in the first class were ni 
to be imported into the United States 
while those in the second class were t 
be imported under certain restriction 
as to destination. The administration 0: 
the provisions was to be entrusted 1 
the United States Tariff Commissio: 

The House failed to pass the dye se: 
tions of the tariff bill, and as a result : 
resolution was introduced by Senat 
Longworth extending the dye licensin 
feature of the Emergency Tariff Bill 1 
ten months instead of three months 
This was amended to make the exten 
sion only three months, that is, unt 
November 27, 1921. This passed tt 
House and Senate. In November, jus 
before this extension would have e> 
pired, an emergency tariff bill wa 
signed by the President, insuring th 
continuance of the dye restrictive pri 
visions until such time as the permanent 
tariff bill became a law. The year clos: 
with this arrangement still in force. 


in Natural Dyes 





Only Routine Buying Noted—Much of the Pessimism, However. 
Was Unwarranted 


HE prevailing tone in natural dyes 

during 1921 was drab. The mar- 
ket was dull and featureless during 
most of the year with some improve- 
ment noted in the latter months. Price 
tendency was downward and at all 
times there existed marked discrepancy 
between quotations heard in different 
sections of the trade 

Textile mills placed only routine or- 
ders during the entire period and at no 
time was large forward buying gener- 
ally experienced. 

This does not mean that natural dyes 
have no future so far as textile manu- 
facture is concerned, despite many dole- 
ful predictions to the contrary. Even 
factors engaged in the manufacture and 
these products have been at 
pessimistic but it 
that the wrong basis of comparison has 
been used. Expectations that the con- 
natural dyes should con- 
tinue to be of the same proportions as 


sale of 


times rather seems 


sumption of 


that noted during the war scarcity of 
aniline dyes are built ona false premise. 
Dyewood extracts were used to replace 
synthetic products as an emergency 
proposition and it was generally recog- 
nized that such use could be temporary 
and could not lasting satis- 
faction. Natural dves came to the res- 
cue in a remarkable manner and kept 
machinery running in many mills which 
otherwise would have had to shut 
down. 

Students of the situation realized that 
this consumption could not continue 
when American production of aniline 
dyes came into its own. They did feel, 
however, that certain for which 
natural dyes have long been employed 


only give 


uses 


are permanent ones and that these pri 
ucts will continue to be in demand 
Nothing has changed to alter this sit: 
tion. The use of logwood on silk is { 
many reasons a permanent proposition 
whereas on the other hand such uses as 
the dyeing of hosiery and the producti 
of logwood blues on cotton were for 
doomed to be discontinued ag soon as th: 
suitable synthetic dyes were obtainab! 
commercially. 


Tariff Needs 


Manufacturers of natural dyes su! 
mitted a brief during the year in beh 
of that industry, asking that a 25 
cent ad valorem duty be placed on n 
ural dye extracts in place of the 11 pe: 
cent duty provided for in the tariff bi! 
They claimed that there was no reas 
why the natural dye industry should 
given such small protection while 
coal tar dye industry was given a du 
of 35 per cent ad valorem plus a spe 
duty of 7 cents per pound. The mar 
facturers stated that they did not 
for protection equal to that given to 
coal tar industry but wished to 
treated as other materials generally w 
treated in the bill, pointing out that 
basic ad valorem duty in the chem 
schedule was 25 per cent. 


The brief stated that dyewood 
tracts are in active competition 
stantly with coal tar dyes in this 
try and that in certain colors this 
petition is particularly keen. The : 
ufacturers therefore claim that 
branch of the industry should not 
abundantly protected and the | 
given practically no protection. 


Furthermore the brief 1 


claimed 
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protection in natural dyes is necessary 
for the adequate protection of coal tar 
dyes, claiming that just as much as 
cheap natural dyes are imported into 
this country, taking the place of coal 
tar dyes, by so much will the protec- 
tion to the coal tar dyes be reduced. 
Attention was also directed to the fact 
that it is not the part of wisdom to build 
up a new dye industry and at the same 
time destroy an old one. 


It was also pointed out that for cer- 
tain purposes dyewood extracts are bet- 
ter than any coal tar dyes and further- 
more that natural dyes are essential in 
a national emergency when they will 
permit aniline dye plants to be diverted 
extensively to the manufacture of chem- 
icals for war purposes. 
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The brief was signed by the Oakes 
Mfg. Co., Long Island City, N. Y.; J. 
S. Young & Co., Hanover, Pa.; J. D. 
Lewis, Providence, R. I.; MacAn- 
drews & Forbes Co., Camden, N. J.; 
Taylor, White Extracting Co., Camden, 
N. J.; The J. S. Young Co., Baltimore, 
Md.; and the Imperial Dyewood Co., 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Outlook for Future 

Factors in the natural dye market are 
reticent about forecasting the future for 
this industry in view of the many un- 
settled conditions. However, they feel 
that with the gradual readjustment 
which is taking place in all branches of 
industry, natural dyes will share in the 
general improvement which is naturally 
expected. 


Steady Improvement in Chemicals 





Stability and Firmness Mark 


Year, Although Buying Was 


Generally Conservative 


LTHOUGH at no time during the 

year 1921 was the industrial chem- 
ical market featured by a boom, there 
has been steady and consistent progress 
noted throughout the twelve months. 
Chemicals showed greater firmness im- 
mediately after the turn of the year 
and in the face of prolonged periods of 
dullness, there was at no time a bad 
break. 

The most significant fact about the 
market was that confidence had ap- 
parently been infused into it and that 
stability was the keynote. This condi- 
tion seemed to have been due to early 
liquidation on the part of the industry 
so that prices were sharply reduced 


within a short space of time and buyers 
were given more faith in their perman- 
ence. This condition was quite differ- 
ent from that in the dye industry where 
at no time did price levels show real 
stability. 

The general tendency was of course 
towards still lower prices and most ma- 
terials were somewhat lower at the end 
of the year than at the beginning but, as 
stated above, these declines never took 
the form of a break and usually levels 
were maintained for quite some little 
while. It is only possible in the limited 
space available to trace the course of a 
few chemicals of particular importance 
to the textile industry. 
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Caustic soda which is so much in de 
mand by textile manufacturers for 
bleaching, mercerizing and other pur- 
poses started the year at $3.50 to $3.75 
per hundred pounds for the 76 per cent. 
material on spot. The quotation at the 
end of the year in the spot market was 
$3.75 to $3.90, but producers’ contract 
quotations were favorable and 
consequently operations suffered. 
There were at times sharp advances in 
caustic soda, the 76 per cent. material 
going well over $4.00 on the spot mar- 
ket in the summer. Production of 
caustic soda was considerably curtailed 
during a part of the and 1921 
closed with this material firm and with 
fairly contract being 
placed. Contract prices at the end of 
the year were $2.65 to $2.75 per hundred 
pounds, basis 60 per cent. works. 


Soda Ash 

Soda ash reacted in much the same 
way during the year as did caustic soda 
and the course of the two was fairly 
uniform. Soda ash started the year at 
$1.85 to $1.95 per hundred pounds for 
the 58 per cent. light material on spot 
and closed the year at $1.80 to $2.20. 
Here, too, spot interest was decreased 
by favorable quotations in producing 
circles. Contract prices at the end of 
the vear ranged from $1.40 to $1.60 per 
hundred pounds, basis 48 per 
works. 


more 
spot 


year 


good business 


cent. 


Bleaching Powder 

Bleaching powder was in good de- 
mand during most of the year. 
at the beginning of the year ranged 
from $2.50 to $3.50 per hundred pounds 
for the domestic with prices at the end 
of the year from $2.25 to $2.75 per hun- 
dred pounds. 


Prices 


(849) 341 


Indications of the general trend in 
other important chemicals during the 
year may be noted by the following 


changes which took place in the twelve 
months: Bichromate of soda went from 
9% @ 10 cents in January to 734 @ 
814 cents in December; bichromate of 
potash which was quoted at 17 to 20 
cents in January was priced at 10% to 
11% cents in December. Sodium ace- 
tate, quoted at 6 to 7 cents at the first 
of the year, ranged from 4 to 5 cents 
at the end. 


Acids Generally Firm 


Acids were generally quite firm, al- 
though some declines were noted. Sul- 
phuric acid, quoted at $20 to $22 a ton 
for the 66 degree material in January, 
was quoted at $17 to $19 in December. 
Acetic acid, quoted at $2.75 to $3.25 per 
hundred pounds for the 28 per cent. ma- 
terial at the beginning of the year, was 
quoted at $2.50 to $3.00 at the end. 


Foreign Competition 


Competition from foreign sources 
was felt very keenly in certain ma- 
terials, while in others, even though the 
price on the imported product was 
lower, the domestic material was in 
favor. The latter was true in bleaching 
powder, soda ash and caustic soda. In 
potash materials, however, and in cer- 
tain other chemicals domestic manufac- 
turers found it difficult to compete with 
foreign manufacturers and at times the 
range between the two quotations on 
certain products was ridiculously large. 

The closed with the chemical 
market in a firm position and with indi- 
cations pointing to a good year in 1922. 


year 


Development of Benzo Fast Scarlets 


American Dye Manufacturers Placed Four Important Direct Cotton Colors on the Market During 1921—These J-Acid 


Dyes Are Neither 








Acid Nor Alkali Sensitive 


Component Reach the Startling Figure of 83,400 as a Conservative 


N THE TEXTILE WORLD of 
September 25, 1920, the writer at- 
tempted to summarize the state of 
the cotton dye industry in an arti- 

le entitled “ The A. B. C. of the Direct 
Cotton Dyestuffs.” After enumerating 
four stages of development, viz.; the 
Congo stage, the H-acid stage, the gam- 
ma acid stage, and the J-acid stage, 
t was intimated that the J-acid stage 
vas just about to arrive and that we 
ight soon be in possession of various 
-acid colors including the benzo fast 
arlets. 

The last year has witnessed the mar- 
eting of four dyes which the manu- 
icturers claim to be the 4BS, 8BS, and 
‘S fast scarlets, also the orange S, all 
f which are accounted to be J-acid 
lors. The supplying of these colors 

a distinct advance in dye making 

nd a great boon to the American 
vers of cotton piece goods who re- 
lire the most reliable colors for the 
iccessful carrying on of their very 
ving work. 

Before the advent of these colors 

here was really only one first class 
merican red of any degree of bright- 

SS viz.: diamine rose, and there was 
perfectly satisfactory orange to be 

id. 

Congo 


and the various purpurines 
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By Oscar 
were unsatisfactory because of acid 
sensitiveness and inability to withstand 
storage; also various reds and pinks 
made from primuline could not be dis- 
charged white and left a yellow resi- 
due of primuline, nor could they be 
stripped by hypochlorite on account of 
the chloramine yellow formed by 


ox- 
idation of the primuline. Even diamine 
rose which is made from that near 
relative of primuline called for short 


‘dehydro’ leaves a yellow residue when 
stripping with bleaching powder is at- 
tempted. 

The most useful orange available, 
orange PR, was also a primuline prod- 
uct and likewise incapable of being dis- 
charged or stripped. It was also sensi- 
tive to alkali—so much so that it re- 
quired to be finished in an acid medium. 

The various stilbene oranges were 
likewise more or less sensitive to al- 


kali and liable to change in storage. 
All of the remaining oranges were 
derivatives of either naphthionic acid 


or the meta-diamines and were quite 
sensitive to acids—almost as 
. . 

as the purpurines. 


much so 


Free from These Defects 
The new scarlets and orange made 
from J-acid are free from these vari- 
ous defects, being neither acid nor 
alkali sensitive, while at the same time 
they are capable of being discharged 


R. Flynn* 

white as well as capable of being 
stripped with hypochlorite. They are 
also faster to light and, of course, do 
not change in storing. 

J-acid, the special intermediate of 
the benzo fast scarlets and oranges, 
the diazo fast scarlets, the rosanthrene 
colors, as well as blues and blacks of 
greater degree of fastness, is a naph- 
thalene product very similar to gamma 
acid in its constitution and mode of 
production. It is also quite similar to 
another naphthalene product known as 
M-acid. 

From the standpoint of the 
facture of direct cotton, 
J-acid is the most important of the 
three as it has in itself the power to 
impart to the dyes which are formed 
from it the attraction for cellulose 
which makes them direct cotton dyes. 
It has the substantive quality in a 
high degree—almost as much so 
as benzidene, primuline, ‘dehydro’ 
and most of their various derivatives. 
In the case of gamma acid and M-acid, 


manu- 
dyes for 


very 


the property is certainly less marked, 


although gamma acid 


some degree 


possesses it in 


Structure of Dyes 


In discussing the dyes and 


pounds formed from these acids it will 
be convenient to represent them by the 
letters J, G, and M, and to represent 


com- 


‘Number of Possible Dyes Containing J-Acid as a 


Estimate 


the radicals formed by removing one or 
more hydrogen atoms from the amido 


group by i. or J gs G’ or Gc". M’ or M”. 
The dyes formed by coup’ing diazo 
and azo components are c nveniently 


represented as in Schultz’s tables by 
picturing the components joined by an 
arrow pointing from the diazo to the 
azo component. For example pzsa red, 
the azo color, whose mode ot prepara 
tion is most generally understood, is 
represented thus: 


Para nitraniline>beta naphthol 


This means that the base paranitrani- 
line has been diazotized and the result- 
ing diazo body has acted on _ beta 
naphthol to form an azo dye in which 
beta naphthol is the azo component and 
the para nitraniline the diazo compon- 
ent 
Illustrating the substantive character 
of J-acid it may be stated that the 
dyes formed by coupling it with diazot- 
ized alpha naphthylamine and diazotized 
beta naphthylamine possess well marked 
affinity for cotton (German patent 
122905). The corresponding dyes made 
from other naphthalene acids in plac 
of the J-acid do not have this property 
Thus: Alpha naphthylamine > J 
Beta naphthylamine > J 
dye cotton directly a red shade but 
Alpha naphthylamine > G or M 
Beta naphthylamine > G or M 
do not dye cotton directly. 
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When J-acid is coupled with a 
lighter diazo component such as aniline, 
a dye is produced without marked af- 
finity for cotton; however, if this prod- 
uct is rediazotized, then coupled with 
a further quantity of J-acid, the red 
dye produced dyes cotton (German 
Patent 129494). Thus 

Aniline > J > J (Dyes cotton) 

The condensation product formed be- 
tween J-acid and benzoyl chloride and 
various derivatives of benzoyl chloride 
such as J’CO CG. Hs and J’CO G 
H, NH act as azo components to form 
dyes with various diazo bodies such as 
diazotized aniline and these dyes have 
an affinity for cotton. 

Aniline-> J’CO CG. Hs 

Aniline> J’'CO G Hi NH: (Ger- 

man Pat. 151017). 

It will be seen from the above typi- 
cal examples that J-acid exhibits its 
substantive quality in dyes of high mo- 
lecular weight such as those formed by 
coupling it with diazotized naphthyla- 
mines and in others where the increase 
in weight is brought about by a group 
substituted in the J-acid amido group, 
in other words by the use of heavy diazo 
components or heavy N_ substituted 
J-acids. 

Benzo Fast Scarlets 

The immense group of cotton dyes 
now generally known as the benzo fast 
scarlet group depend for their substan- 
tive power on the ability of N_ substi- 
tuted J-acid and N substituted gamma 
acid to impart this substantive qual- 
ity to the azo combinations which they 
form. 

The fundamental discovery leading 
up to the formation of the benzo fast 
scarlets had to do with the effect of 
phosgene (CO Cl.) on J-acid and other 
closely related substances already 
named. One might pause here to point 
out another instance of the close re- 
lationship of the dye industry to chem- 
ical warfare, but it will suffice to state 
that phosgene is the highly poisonous 
substance made by the combination of 
chlorine with carbon monoxide, deriv- 
ing its name from the fact that light 
was originally used to bring about 
the combination. When phosgene is al- 
lowed to act upon J-acid, gamma acid 
or M-acid, it binds the molecules to- 
gether in pairs by means of the amido 
groups just as two oxen are bound to- 
gether with a yoke. The resulting prod- 
ucts are called ureas and may be rep- 


resented as follows: 
J’ —CoO—J’ 
x7 —CO—G’ 


M’ — CO — MW’ 
The patent (116200) refers particular- 
ly to the J-acid and gamma acid ureas. 
These ureas are new azo components 
capable of being coupled with one or 
two molecules of any diazo component 
such as aniline, toluidine, or similar 
aromatic bases. The dyes formed by 
joining two molecules of diazo com- 
ponent dye cotton best. Those made 
from the J-acid urea vary in shade 
rom orange to red blue while the ones 
irmed from the gamma acid urea 
inge in shade from bluish red to blue 
German Patent 122904). 
By the action of the sulphur com- 
und corresponding to phosgene, viz., 
S Cl a thio urea is formed which 
niay be represented thus: 
J —cs —J’ 

This compound J-acid acting as azo 
component gives rise to a new series 
©’ red and orange dyes for cotton, very 
smilar to that obtained from the 
oxygen urea formed by means of phos- 
gene. (Pat. 126133). 
Later it was found that ethylene di- 





chloride (C: Hs Ch) and monochlor 
acetyl chloride (CL CH. CO Cl) could 
be used as linking agents to bind to- 
gether J-acid molecules to form com- 
pound J-acids which would serve as azo 
components in forming cotton dyes of 
the benzo fast scarlet type. ‘These 
compound J-acids may be represented 
as follows: 
J —C.Mm-— J’ 
J’ — COCH: — J’ 

(German Patents 126801, 128195). 

(These compound J-acids act just 
like the ureas coupling with diazo com- 
ponents to form reddish cotton dyes, 
such as aniline > J’C, Hy J’_aniline). 

A still greater variety of these com- 
pound developers is obtained by the 
formation of mixed products into 
which J-acid, gamma acid, and M-acid 


enter in various combinations, for ex- 
ample : J’—CO—G’ 

J —CS—G’ 

J’—CS—M’ 
The patent literature states that the 
ureas and thio ureas containing J-acid 


linked to either gamma or M-acid com- 
bine with all of the suitable diazo com- 
ponents to give orange, red and violet 
products which dye cotton. (German 
Patent 135167). 

It has been found also as a result 
of this group of researches that J-acid 
and also gamma and M-acid may 
first combined to form monazo dyes 
with suitable diazo components and that 
these dyes could then be doubled up 
by the use of the yoking substances 
such as phosgene, etc., as follows: 

Aniline > J-acid 


be 


» 7 e ‘ 
Aniline > J-acid + Phosgene 
Aniline > J 
Aniline > J7 © 
The dyes formed in this way are 
identical in every respect with those 


formed from the compound J-acid de- 
velopers. 


Vast Number of Dyes 

In view of the great interest at the 
present time in the regulation of dye 
importation, it may be worth while to 
stop to consider just how many dyes 
are included in this group of benzo fast 
scarlet dyes. It would be very easy to 
enumerate at least twenty compara- 
tively simple aromatic bases which might 
be used as diazo components. More 
than that number may be selected by 
glancing through the first two parts of 
Schultz’s tables. Suppose, however, the 
number were twenty. By combining 
these with J-acid, gamma acid and M- 
acid, in turn, sixty simple monazo dyes 
—all different—would be obtained. 
From these sixty monazo dyes it is 
possible to select 1830 pairs which are 
all different. By the use of the four 
different binding groups or yokes de- 
rived from phosgene, its correspond- 
ing sulphur compound, ethylene di- 
chloride and chlor acetyl chloride, it 
is possible to make 7320 different dyes 
of the benzo fast scarlet type. In the 
case of the mixed dyes it would prob- 
ably be necessary to make the com- 
pound developer first. 

This is really a conservative 
mate as no use is made of the 
that monochlor acetyl chloride is un- 
symmetrical, which consideration — in- 
creases the number of possible combi- 
nations obtainable with this substance as 
a yoking material by nearly 100 per 
cent., adding 1770 new dyes to the esti- 
mated total. 

When this has been done we are sud- 
denly confronted with the fact that the 
dyes made from the thio ureas may be 
modified by the substitution of the imido 
group NH for the sulphur. 


esti- 
fact 
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Thus aniline > J’ C NH J'< aniline. 
This at once adds 1830 more dyes to 
the total and as if this were not shock- 
ing enough, further investigation ‘ re- 
veals the startling fact that the sulphur 
in the thio ureas may be replaced by 
the imido part of any one of the sixty 
monazo dyes. 

This adds at one fell swoop, 109,800 
new dyes and the grand total 
to 120,720 perfectly distinct individual 
dyes. Even if we wish to play safe and 
exclude all dyes which co not contain 
J-acid so to be real of their 
ability to dve cotton we would still 
have left 83,040 dyes which is a goodly 
number and ought to very 
strong argument to one side or the 
other in the dye licensing controversy 


raises 


as sure of 


furnish a 


Structure of Scarlets 


In closing perhaps I cannot do bet- 
ter than reveal the exact chemical con- 
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stitution of three of the four benzo 
fast scarlet dyes now being produced 
in this country. 

Benzo fast scarlet 4BS is J-acid urea 
coupled with aniline on 


one side and 
para amido acetanilid on the other as 
follows: 
Aniline > J’ CO Vo « p-Amido 


Acetanilid. 

Benzo fast scarlet 8BS is J-acid urea 
coupled with ortho anisidine on one side 
and naphthionic acid on the other. 
o-Anisidine > J’— CO J «< Naph 
thionic acid. 
Benzo fast™orange is the simplest 
of the benzo fast scarlet dyes and con- 


sists of J-acid urea coupled with two 
molecules of aniline. 
Aniline > J’ CO — J’ & Aniline. 


You are quite at liberty to add this 
information to paragraph 279 of 
Schultz’s tables which will make it 
somewhat less mysterious. 


Better Service for Dye Users 





How Manufacturers Can Aid Consumers in Proper Use of Dyes 
—Suggestions for Pamphlet Use 


By A Dye 


The folloz ing article 


Consumer 


has been prepared by a dye consumer and contains many 


mteresting suggestions which might at least lead to additional ideas on this im 


portant subject. 


UR American dyestuff users are in 

something like the situation of the 
devastated regions of the late war, more 
or less shot to pieces, but at the same 
time rapidly getting back to normal. 

The American dye makers have shown 
themselves capable of meeting the re- 
quirements of the textile industry and 
in all but a few lines the assortments 
of dyes are fairly complete. Most 
us are fully convinced that with proper 
governmental encouragement, we shall 
before long equal if not actually sur- 
pass the Germans. 

In the work of putting the industry 
on a firm basis the dyestuff selling or- 
ganizations have a duty perform. 
We need not only complete lines of 
American dyes, but we need as well to 
have the dyers of the country instructed 
in their use so that the fullest measure 
of benefit may obtained from the 
use of the dyes now available. 

In this process of education, nomen- 
clature occupies first place, for there 
still remains a large reservoir of dye- 
ing information which can most easily 
be tapped by employing names already 
familiar to the pre-war dyers. 

As far as possible, the designations 
of American products should corre- 
spond to the prewar designations. Such 
names chrysophenine, brown M, 
violet N, have a more useful 
significance to dyers and should be re- 
ta:ned 

Next to correct nomenclature shouid 
come more complete instructions to aid 
the dyer in the selection and application 
of dyes. He should be guided in select- 
ing and warned in regard to the proper 
use of dyes. 


of 


to 


be 


as 


or less 


Color Catalogs 

In looking over the color catalogs 
of the American dye manufacturers, | 
am impressed with the fact that there 
is hardly one hint or caution given 
which would have served to prevent any 
of the things which 
have happened to dyers of my acquaint- 


more distressing 
ance in their attempts to adapt them- 
the new conditions. 

In one catalog of cotton and basic 
dyes, the opening paragraph calls atten- 


selves to 


tion to the excellent solubility of this 
particular collection What 
should have emphasized is the 
great difference in solubility of the dif- 
ferent dyes and the serious consequences 
which result from the failure completely 
to dissolve a dye before bringing 
it in contact with the goods. Nothing 
is said about the phenomenon known as 
‘springing-up,” the deepening of shade 
which takes place when are 
starched, due to the solution and absorp- 
tion by the fibres of undissolved and 
finely divided color which the cloth has 
filtered out of the dye liquor. Where 
printed goods are tinted after printing 
it is indeed quite sad to find that what 
was supposed to be a delicate cream 
ground has turned into a brilliant yel- 
low, due to the color “ springing-up” in 
the starching. Where such 
chrysamine and cresotine yellow are 
being offered (and under strange names 
at that) it would seem that the insolu- 
bility of cotton dyes should be empha- 
sized more than the solubility. 

This same color catalog, which by the 
way is the most complete, refers 
soda ash as an assistant in dissolving 
dyes and also gives a list of dyes which 
are “best” dyed without soda ash. This 
is just about as misleading as it would 
be to advise the users of corrosive sub- 
limate tablets that these tablets 
much better adapted for external 
than they were for internal use. 

If the dyer, failing to be properly im- 
pressed by the mild caution or thinking 
it was an optional matter, goes ahead 
and uses soda ash with these alkali sen- 
sitive dyes he will wish that he had a 
little sublimate for internal 
use when the cases of goods begin to 
come back together with a few thous 
and garments already made up. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that the dyestuff industry is rapidly de 
veloping, it would seem that expensive 


of dyes. 


been 


goods 


dyes as 


to 


were 
use 


corrosive 


color catalogs were a mistake, just as 
it would he a mistake to buy a dress 
suit for a boy of fourteen. Both boy 
and the information should be clothed 
in an inexpensive way, so that frequent 
(Continued on page 347) 
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Pontachrome Blue Black R Cone. 
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Pontachrome Black 6 BX 
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Pontachrome Blue Black R Conc. is 
superior to Pontachrome Black 6 BX in 
solubility, brightness of shade and tinc- 
torial content. 


It is perfectly soluble and so can be used in machine 
dyeing, if a special procedure is followed. 
| 


Pontachrome Blue Black R Conc. can be dyed by the 
top-chrome method. 


Navy Blues of excellent fastness to light, weather 
and wear, can be produced with it in combination 
with Pontacyl Sulphon Blue 5 R Conc. and Pontacyl 
Violet C 4B. 
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Possibilities of Organic Chemical Association 


Cooperation a Necessity for Industrial Advancement, Is Opinion of Dr. Charles H. Herty, President of the New 
Organization—Association Can Solve Internal Problems, Cooperate with Universities and Government, 
Serve Dye Consumers, and Open New Fields of Development 


T is a strange turn of the wheel that 
places so law-abiding and substan- 
tial a citizen as Secretary Herbert 
Hoover in the position of a potential 

ncitant of law breaking. Nevertheless, 
he decision of the United States Su- 
rreme Court in the National Hardwood 
\Manufacturers’ Association case has 
rought strikingly forward the vigorous 
ictivities of the Department of Com- 
nerce and its new chief, and has led 
many to wonder what will be the ulti- 
mate outcome of the conferences now in 
progress between Secretary Hoover and 
\ttorney General Daugherty as to just 
how far the ruling of the Supreme 
Court will affect important activities of 
the Department of Commerce in connec- 
tion with innumerable trade associations 
n this country. 

This unexpected development adds 
especial interest to the remarks made by 
Secretary Hoover at the organization 
meeting of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 
if the United States at the Hotel Wash- 
ngton in Washington, D. C., on the 
evening of October 28 1921. At the 
utset of his address, Secretary Hoover 
said: 

“The trade associations throughout 
the country have been subject to a great 
leal of criticism because some very 
small minority of the associations has 
indertaken practices that were in fact 
‘rin suspicion a violation of the re- 
straint of trade acts. A short time ago 

canvass was made of trade associa- 
tions to find the number that embraced 
n their category of effort those particu- 
ir functions that are subject to a sus- 
icion of violation of public intérest, 
ind it was found that less than ten per 
ent of the trade associations canvassed 
nclude any functions of that character 

t all. There were associations which 
had been created under the name and 
loak of trade associations for the pur- 

se Of combination and restraint of 
trade that have brought the whole of 

ade associations into criticism. The 
Department’s knowledge of the working 
the vast majority of trade associations 
this country convinces me that the 
hjective of these organizations is 
t in the remotest sense against the 
blic interest; in fact the study of the 
ide associations that we made shows 
mething like thirty different lines of 
tivity in which they were engaged, 
ering a great range of educational 
jects, matters of improvement in in- 
trial methods, improvement of trade 
tices, interest in matters of trans- 
tation, elimination of stan- 
lization of specifications, arbitration 
trade disputes, foreign trade. Indeed 
are some thirty-four different ac- 
ties, and of all those activities there 


waste, 


been embraced only two that are 
t to discussion as to whether or 
they were against public interest, 
as I say, less than a very small 
on of the total number of associa- 
Ss were ever engaged in those. 


Therefore, I feel that the trade asso- 


esident, Synthetic 
Associ 


Organic 
ition of the 


Chemical 
United 


urer 
irers 





By Dr. Charles H. Herty* 


ciations have been unduly criticized, and 
that they do contain in them a tremen- 
dous possibility, and are, in fact, the 
only avenue that I can see by which the 
Government can get into contact with 
the trades in the mutual advancement of 
some of our most fundamental interests, 
and the only avenue that I know where 
it is possible to take up these collective 
problems and get some solution.” 


Utilizes Hitherto Wasted Products 

Whenever a new assocaition is or- 
ganized, it is a fair question to ask, 
“What's all the fuss about?” This ques- 
tion is fairly answered by Mr. Hoover 





Dr. 


Chas. H. Herty, President, Syn- 
thetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association of U. S. 


himself later on in the same address, 
when he insists that the chief claim upon 
public support of the industry repre- 
sented by this new association is the 
fact that it is based upon the utilization 
of hitherto wasted products. The enor- 
mous value of these wasted products 
was strongly set forth in the testimony 


of President Henry B. Rust of The 
Koppers Company before the Senate 
Finance Committee in December, 1919, 


wherein he testified that “we are wasting 
annually about one hundred million dol- 
lars of our natural resources in the man- 
ufacture of beehive coke.” If to this 
waste be added the further increment of 


the value of this waste when converted 


into the finished products by the syn 
thetic organic chemical industry, it is 
evident that this industry adds mater- 
ially to our national wealth 

But Mr. Hoover further points out 
the important aid such an association 
could give in stimulating the study 
organic chemistry in our universities and 
the development of organic chemists 


qualified to tak« 
warding of such an industry. He states: 

“We need the development of a host 
f chemists. Ni 
range with skill in the field organic 
chemistry for long without the produc- 


their place in the 


ot organic man can 


tion of something of value to the na- 


tion. With the building 
up of the industry you are offer- 
ing to the universities the reflex field 
where their men can find a liveli- 
hood and where as the result of the 


stimulation of men and their employ- 
ment, we should develop the same 
technical skill that we have developed 
in many other industries that have lifted 
the efficiency of our individual indus- 
tries beyond that of any other coun- 
try in the world. But we must first have 
a basis of industry before we can de- 
velop skill.” 

The personal interest of Secretary 
Hoover in the organization of this asso- 
ciation has a further meaning, for no 
one has ever accused Mr. Hoover of not 
being well posted on any subject to 
which he was giving his attention, and 
it is a striking fact that at just about 
the same time a member of Congress 
was inveighing against the existence of 
a trust or monopoly in this industry, 
Mr. Hoover was encouraging the mem- 
bers of the industry to get together 
into an organization where problems 
affecting all alike could be worked out 
satisfactorily as had been done in many 
other lines of industrial effort. In this 
connection it been a somewhat 
amusing experience to me that, while 
these same exclamations of monopoly 
and trust have shouted, my first 
duty as the head of the new organiza- 
tion has been to be the medium for 
effecting personal introduction of many 
of the members to each other. 


has 


been 


What It Can Accomplish 

The next question that can be fairly 
asked is, “What can such an association 
accomplish ?” 

In the first place, if it is to succeed, it 
must solve many of those internal prob- 
lems which are common to all indus- 
tries and which stand out particularly 
conspicuous in so young an industry as 
this, where no traditions exist and where 
the great bulk of the men in the industry 
have been drawn from 
commercial development. 

Second, it is our hope, with the work 
of organization completely finished and 
with the adoption of legislation which 
will safeguard the industry, that effec- 


other lines of 


tive steps may be taken to assure a 
genuine cooperation with the depart- 
ments of organic chemistry in our uni- 


versities which will be mutually helpful 


There are an infinite number of ways 
in which valuable assistance can be 
given to our universities in order to 
better their facilities for turning out 
highly qualified men who can be de- 
pended upon advance rapidly and on 


constantly new lines, the applications 


organic chemistry 


Cooperation with Government 
Third 1eeded 
0 cooperate with various departments 
of the Government l ly effective 
cooperation has been established with 
the Tariff Comtr and it is hoped 
that the atmosphere wi 


I 
} 
so. that 


such an association is 


Ssion 
ll soon be cleared 
with the 


effective ‘ cooperation 


Department of Commerce can be estab- 
lished and this industry can cooperate 
to the public good through such agencies 
as the Public Health Service. 
Fourth, this association. if it deserves 
at all the right to live, must serve the 
consumers. Its first care must be that 
the products which its coustituent mem 
bers offer are of highest quality, of 
adequate quantity for our domestic 
needs, and at such prices, under condi- 
tions of American costs of manufacture, 
that all will 
reasonable. 
In this industry there is an added re- 
sponsibility, namely, the giving of effi- 
cient service in the application of many 
of its products. We have been through 
a hurly-burly period during the days 
of intense shortage and it was naturally 
difficult when demand was so intense 
to develop as complete and satisfactory 
service of application as was essential 


recognize to be fair and 


to the soundness of the situation. How- 
ever, as the days have gone by this 
condition has changed and more and 
more attention is being given to this 


phase of the work. It is all-important 
and demands perfect frankness on the 
part of all concerned and a hearty spirit 
of cordial cooperation in order that the 
best results may be obtained. 

There have been many recriminations 
in the past, some having a just basis, 
others incited by interests unfriendly to 
the American industry. No matter what 
the origin of dissatisfaction may have 
been, it is absolutely necessary that the 
truth in each case should be found and 
responsibility for unsatisfactory 
fixed. 

It is in this spirit that such admirable 
work has been begun by the National 
Council on Colors and Dyes, in which 
body is embraced every factor which 
is concerned with the utilization of dyes 
The spirit of cooperation developed 
through these personal conferences of 
men hitherto touch with 
each other is very marked 
and results achieved give promise of a 
new era of good will between producers 


results 


not in 
already 


and consumers. 3ut there are other 
cases in which dissatisfaction on the 
part of a consumer needs no further 


machinery than a frank conference with 
producing interests, and it is my sin- 
cere hope that the Synthetic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association 
may prove an effective instrumentality in 
adjusting such difficulties wherever they 


Organic 


may exist. 
A New Era 
Fifth, when the matters above enu- 
merated are accomplished we may then 
look forward to a new era. So far in 
the development of our industry it has 


been largely a duplicative period, but we 
must not content with such 
plishments. American genius and energy 
should open new fields through concen 


rest 


trated effort in scientific advancement 
and give to our people products which 
will put America in the lead. It is only 
through genuine cooperation between 
all concerned that such a goal can be 


reached. The prime motive of this 
association is to develop in every way 


possible this spirit. 
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Under the name of 


Newport Direct Fast Blue S F F 
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we are putting on the market 
a product identical with the 


Pre War Solamine Blue F F 
and 


Diamine Blue F F B 


distinguished by its remarkably 
good resistance to light 
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Better Service for Dye Users 


(Continued from page 343) 


reclothing will 
financial burden. 


not impose too great 
Pamphlets Suggested 

Small paper covered pamphlets in sets, 
one pamphlet for each class of users, 
would seem to be the most logical form 
for this kind of literature to take. 

If it were thought desirable to dis- 
tribute dyeings to the various users, 
this might be done in the form of 
charts which, hanging on the wall of 
the dyehouse office, would be conven- 
ient for reference. It would not be 
necessary even to use actual dyeings on 
the chart; colored strips of paper would 
serve the purpose very well. Fast pig- 
ments could be used so that the chart 
would not fade. 

Taking one class of dye users for 
illustration, viz. the dyers of cotton piece 
goods, we should expect to find in the 
pamphlet devoted to their instruction, 
lists of dyes suitable for use in the 
different kinds of dyeing machines. 

In no single dye book prepared by 
American manufacturers do we find 
given any selection of dyes which work 
well together in the pad machine. How 
many dyers actually know the best com- 
bination of colors to be used in dyeing 
pocketings and linings shades of light 
pearl and tan? 

Such a booklet ought to tell just what 
dyes are available for producing shades 


which are fast to water, suitable -for 
bathing suits and rain coats. 
Furthermore, there ought to be 


methods of getting fast to light shades 
suitable for drapers with special em- 
phasis on the combinations which as yet 
cannot be obtained with American dyes. 
There ought also to be recipes for dye- 
ng still faster shades for dress goods, 
eve. 

In connection with all of these com- 
binations, the fullest instructions should 


be given in regard to precautions to be 
used in starching, etc., and the various 
after-treatments to prevent change in 
storage. 


Cooperation with Dye Users 


This information ought to be gath- 
ered in cooperation with the dyestuff 
users. Every salesman should be on 
the constant lookout for hints which 
could be followed up and might lead to 
valuable information to be used in am- 
plifying or correcting the various 
handbooks. In the past there has been 
a disposition on the part of salesmen 
to reduce everything to the common de- 
nominator of matching shades. 

If a dyer is producing a variety of 
khaki shades on a continuous sulphur 
machine, he needs at least three sul- 
phur dyes which have the property of 
being absorbed by the cotton at the 
same rate. To offer such a dyer a com- 
bination which, dyed on yarn, produces 
one of the shades required, is not help- 
ful for more than one reason, but 
principally because the main require- 
ment, namely of equal exhaust, is being 
ignored, 

In the art of dyeing as is well known, 
the exact tone of a dye is in many cases 
of very little importance, blacks, blues, 
and greens being used interchangeably, 
but the working qualities and the var- 
ious degrees of fastness are of impor- 
tance. 

In. the matter of the cooperation be- 
tween dye makers and dye users which 
is necessary for compiling useful hand 
books, a certain amount of difficulty will 
be encountered, due to the instinct for 
secrecy on the part of both dye makers 
and dye users. I would suggest that the 
dye makers make the by 
adopting uniform names for their pro- 
ducts. 


first move 


Fundamentals for Color Research 


Out of this brilliant color past—so 
much a part of our life and thought— 
the practical technician must build a 
structure of stability for our present 
needs—and of progress and increased 
development for our future, taking 
good heed of the influences and _ les- 
sons of our past. 

In the laboratory of industry, bear- 
ng forward the ideal of the past, he 
must create a solid structure of sci- 
entific and technical performance that 
will carve his handwork in permanent 
structures—resting on the solid foun- 
lation of pure science. 

Successful Application of the Science 

To begin with, no association of per- 
sons who use color in their industries, 
ior any particular isolated one of them, 
an obtain any benefit from the vast 
range of applications offered by this 
science without a rigid, preliminary 
survey, based upon: 

1. The economics and finance of the 
I roblem. 


2. The necessary technical skill of 


olor knowledge 

between cli- 

the ends de- 
methods of 


3. A clear agreement 
nt and advisor as to 
sired and the allowable 
ipproaching them. 


4. Following this a definite program 


. (Continued from page 146) 


will be drafted, and it is axiomatic that 
sufficient authority must be endowed 
for its successful . culmination. 
Particularly in the textile business, 
two great divisions of color effort must 
always be kept in mind: The sort of 
effects which proceed from the mind, 
the senses, etc., which we call by the 
general name of “sensitory”’ effects, 
and those that embrace the laboratory 
operation of color analysis and the 
many theories or laws of color, which 


we call “technical.” Both of these 


sections of the work must constantly 
be kept in mind, for in the balance 
that is kept between them lies hope of 
a research of successful outcome. The 
borderland of one is that of the other, 
and the connection must always be 
reckoned with, no matter how definitely 
the problem may seem to lie in one only 
of these fields. 
Scientific Anticipation of Style in Color 
Definitely illustrative of this dual 
problem is the ever-present task of de- 
fining (though really it is prophesy- 
ing) the colors which will be the mode 
for a season. Any doubt that may 
exist in one’s mind as to the psycho- 
logical basis of this will be allayed 
by recalling the war fashions of Eu- 


rope and our own fashions of the 
reconstruction period. For the tech- 
nical side of this same problem we 


have only to recall the restrictive ef- 
fect that our budding dyestuff pro- 
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general it may be said that apparatus 
must be set up to accomplish several 
different types of matching and meas- 
urement, as will be shown. 

First, certain types of standardiza- 
tion call merely for a means of match- 
ing that is repeatable, and therefore 
need not, necessarily, be referable to 
any fundamental nomenclature or the- 
oretical standards of color. This prob- 
lem being one of reference only, the 
only requirement made of the apparatus 
is that repeated settings at the same 
points will give repetition of results in 
interpretation, within predetermined 
limits. A considerable number of tex- 
tile color problems may be handled 
in this manner. 

Frequently it becomes necessary to 
study the hue or other relation that 
exists between two or more color ef- 
fects, from a viewpoint that will make 


it possible to interpret the analyses 


Results of Preliminary Surveys in Two Textile Mills, Showing Problems Upon Which 
Color-Laboratory Work Should Be Done. 


Key: 


* Work necessary 
** Work of vital importance 


Prints, 


Type of 
Fabric. 


of colors. 

| Standardization || 

| of finish, i 

| Determine cause 
of stains and 
spots, 

| Calculation of 

| design- 

| harmonies, 

| Process-control. 

| Measurement 

| and matching 
of “nearly 
white” colors. 


| Standardization 


Nature of Laboratory work to be done. 


Piece- 
Dyed 


Goods, 


1 ——= ae 

Raw Stock 

and White 
Goods, 


Pile- 
Fabrics. 


Tapes- 
try. 





duction had upon the fashions of 1914- 
1918 

A very interesting feature of the 
purely scientific side of this research 
(though one that is now known to 
offer tremendous possibilities in econ- 
omy of operation and advance knowl- 
edge of value in advertising campaign 
and market survey) is the discovery 
that colors have run in repeating cycles 
in certain of use. Further, there 
is a relation of this factor to the prob- 
lems of style, production, and product 
standardization that nullifies advertis- 
ing effort and baffles propaganda which 
is not so grounded. 


lines 


Matching and Measurement Apparatus 
Specifically, the activities of color re- 
search in textiles embrace a number 
of concrete problems of broad scope, 
the relative importance of each of 
which to the other is far-reaching. In 





| A Record of Color Problems Presented to a Works Laboratory, for Solution, During 


a Short Period of Time. 


4 


the General Method of Attack Used on Each. 


| 
| 
These Problems Are Separated Into Groups Indicating | 





| 
1 Method of matching, Method of color speci- 
Nature of || that is simply capa-| fication in terms of|Diagrammatic match- 
analysis ble of repeating its} fundamental physi-| ing and charting of 
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in terms of the laws that govern op- 
tical and color relations. In order to 
accomplish this the necessary color 
measurements must either be made in 
or translated into fundamental light 
and colorimetric units. This requires 


very highly developed and_ specialized 


apparatus, but owing to the fact that 
this same apparatus can be used as 
the fundamental basis of standardiza- 
tion of all manner of color research 
efforts and apparatus, no color labor- 
atory is self sufficient without some 
of if. 


The Registration of Colors 


Another means of analysis of great 
value for the study of certain color 
relations is that, the record of which 
is expressed in terms of the mixture of 
variable quantities of reflected color, 
and interpreted through geometrically 
arranged diagrams. Based upon the 
earlier work of Maxwell, Helmholtz 
and Chevreul this branch of the science 
is being brought rapidly to a state of 
usefulness that offers wide industrial 
applications, particularly where the 
problem to be investigated is one de- 
termining the relations existing 
tween visual response and_ colored 
product which is the resultant of a pro- 
cess. 


be- 


Another, and annoying, problem to 
be met is the specification and regis- 


tration of colors that are “nearly 
white” and those that are “nearly 
black.” This two-fold problem pre- 


sents difficulties which ordinary photo- 
metric means do not encompass, and a 
special development in apparatus and 
technique has been necessary for ob- 
taining from such products the data 
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Section of Plant where Midland Vat Blues are made 


Good Dyes for Good Textiles 


Midland Vat Blues have shown 
themselves so eminently  satis- 
factory that every textile manu- 
facturer should know all about 
them. 


The shades have met full approval 
for fastness against light, washing, 
and mechanical erosion. 

The physical properties of Mid- 
land Vat Blues are everywhere 
considered excellent. 

The depth of penetration of these 
dyes when reduced is as completely 


satisfactory as the ease of reduc- 
tion. 


Midland Vat Blues are made by 
the producers of America’s first 
synthetic indigo on a commercial 
scale—they are made to sustain the 
reputation of the textile manufac- 
turer, as well as our own. They 
are made to influence sales—to 
secure repeat orders. 


We invite your test of Midland 
Vat Blues. 


Selling Agents: Ciba Company, Inc., Cedar and Washington Sts., New York City 
Branches: Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Providence and Columbus, Georgia 


THE DOW 
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that can be interpreted in process. 

At this point it is well to voice a 
warning: No one “color theory” nor 
method of analysis should be accepted 
as “the method of all outdoors” and 
a general solution of color difficulties. 
Each method, each system, offers ad- 








layout of Sectars Maxwell's Color Diagram. 


Combination of Rotating Disks to Form 
a Given Color, and Plot of That 
Color on a Geometric Color Diagram. 
The Colored Disks Are Painted or 
Dyed; the Red, Green or Blue of the 
Color Diagram Are Not Necessarily 
the Same as the Colors Chosen for 
the Disks, But Are Usually Made So 


for Convenience in Charting 


vantages in certain problems; the func- 
tion of the investigator is to apply the 
proper one of these methods which 
best fits the need. Many isolated re- 
searches in color, optics, and general 
physics have been proven, recently, to 
have a bearing upon such problems; 
enly the research worker with the 
broadest viewpoint and widest range of 
experience in varied lines may visualize 
the problem in such manner as to offer 
the proper solution. 


Mere Specification of Color Is Insufficient 

Three factors of specification of a 
color are commonly recognized by sci- 
entists today. However, to the man in 
the application laboratory who must in- 
terpret and repeat such effects as tex- 
ture, sheen, etc., these are insufficient, 
and a study of purely nonchromatic 
properties has been necessary in order 
to supply the material essential to re- 
peating these auxiliary-to-color effects 
n another medium than that native to 
them. In the sense of these effects, a 
colored surface can not be specified by 
“color-match,” but it can be imitated 
by applying the auxiliaries referred to, 
verily with the accuracy of a “Chinese 
copy.” 

In a previous paragraph reference 
was made to the broad scope of activ- 
ities that are a basic requirement of 
the colorist. The administrative func- 
tion of his work requires the incorp- 
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oration of all the contributory factors 
of this problem previously listed, to- 
gether with a comprehensive idea of the 
relation to the problem of such con- 
tributory elements as chemical, photo- 
micrographic, and production data. It 
is therefore an ill-conceived thing to 
criticise the worker in any of these 
related fields for failure to incorporate 
colorimetric activities within his task. 
The usefulness of his contribution to 
the whole problem is the concentration 
of his specialized effort in that definite 
line of work which his; the direc- 
tion of this concentrated effort is a 
proper resultant function of the 
vey of the whole textile research 
quirement. 

It would be absurd to attempt to state 


is 


sur- 


Te- 


to men of long experience in process 
work that all textile problems are color 
problems. However, apply this same 
test to any of the other specialized ac- 
tivities of textile laboratories, and see 
in how much less proportion all tex- 
tile problems are problems of 
specialized laboratory activities. 


those 
Then 


reflect that at least the resultant of 
most textile process difficulties show 
up finally as physical, color, or what- 


Chemical Warfare and Boll Weevil 


(Continued from page 143) 


appetite of the boll weevil, has amounted 
to at least $300,000,000 annually. Other 
estimates on the damage to the 1921 
crop very largely agree in placing the 
boll weevil’s board bill for that year in 
excess of 3,000,000 bales of cotton. This 
is direct loss expressed in crop reduc- 
tion and can be estimated. What cannot 
be estimated, but is as fully important, 
is the indirect loss to the industries of 
the South through depreciation in land 
values, cessation of operation of gins 
and oil mills, failures of banking and 
other business institutions, and many 
other influences which penetrate and 
touch every phase of the complicated 
economic structure of the cotton pro- 
ducing states. 


Cotton the South’s Greatest Natural Asset 


It is true that the one crop system 
being practiced when the weevil ar- 
rived was a mistake and was doomed 
to become an economic impossibility re- 
gardless of the advent of the weevil. 
Naturally, one of the first effects of the 
weevil in newly invaded territory is to 
force diversification, and in many ways 
this has been extremely beneficial; so 
much so, in fact, that some few limited 
sections are more prosperous now than 
before the weevil arrived. However, 
this is only locally true and cannot be 
applied to the cotton belt generally. The 
greatest natural asset of the southern 


recognized 3 dimensions of color 
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ever other name you wish to apply to 
the phenomena listed in this article 
and consider whether or not we have 
arrived at a stage in textile develop- 
memnt in which we can say: 

“New times, new labors and new 

joys 

Do a new song require.” 

United States is its ability to raise cot 
ton, and there is no other crop which 
can be generally substituted which does 


not place this territory at a disadvan- 


(Courtesy of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Boll Weevil Attacking Cotton Boll 


tage. Generally speaking, diversifica 
tion is needed and advisable, but only 
to the point of self-support. Other than 
this, cotton must be raised as the money 
crop. Not only this, but the effect of 
American control of cotton production 
can hardly be over estimated in its in- 
fluence upon the position of the United 
States in the commerce of the world. 


No Panacea, But Many Remedies 


Naturally, the tremendous importance 
of the cotton boll weevil has resulted in 
no effort being spared towards its con- 
trol. The Bureau of Entomology of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, as well as the various agricultural 
and entomological organizations in the 
states concerned have for twenty-five 
years directed every effort toward the 
alleviation of conditions or a complete 
solution of the problem. Much progress 
has been made, or the production of 
cotton would have ceased long ago. No 
panacea has been discovered, but nu- 
merous indirect means of reducing the 
damage have developed. The most inti- 
mate details of the life history and 
habits of the weevil have been studied 
and analyzed, and this inforntation has 
served as a basis for the development 
of an almost entirely new method of 
cotton production, which tends to re- 
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duce the weevil damage somewhat but 
not to eliminate it. 


No Hope of Race Suicide 


It was soon found that the capacity 
of the boll weevil for multiplication 
was enormous. A single pair in the 


spring can produce progeny amounting 


to about three millions by fall. Such 
multiplication would have quickly wiped 
out the cotton crop but for one for- 
tunate circumstance. The tropical origin 
of the boll weevil rendered it especially 


susceptible to the comparatively cold 
winters of the United States, and the 
result is that the winter mortality of 
the weevil is enormous. Usually only 
about 5 per cent or less survive. This 


} 


fact quickly resolved the production 
cotton into a race between the multipli- 
cation of the weevil from the cor 
tive few of the spring and the develop- 


ment ot a cotton crop to the point 
where it was safe from weevil injury 
Every possible measure has been taken 
to stimulate and accelerate the fruiting 
of cotton. In the olden days, be e the 
arrival of the weevil, cotton had a long 
fruiting season, and if a crop was not 
made in July it could be made in 
August. Now, however, this fruiting 
season is curtailed by the weevil and 


the crop must be 
1 
all. 


made early or not at 


Immune to All Usual Poisons 


Throughout the period during which 
these indirect measures of relief were 
developed, a constant effort was main- 
tained to find some direct measure of 
killing or eradicating the boll weevil. 
As would be expected, all conceivable 
combinations of poisons and repellants 


were tried, but the boll weevil proved 
the most difficult pest to control which 
entomologists have ever encountered. 
It was apparently not susceptible to 
poison, because, instead of feeding on 
the outside exposed tissue, the weevil 
took advantage of its long beak and fed 
by puncturing the buds or fruit of the 
cotton plant, and thus derived its nour- 
ishment from inner protected 
which could not be poisoned. The eggs 


tissue 


g 
were laid in these punctures and the 
immature stages of the weevil de- 
veloped entirely inside these buds or 


(Courtesy of U, S. Dept. of Agriculture) 
Enlarged Picture of Cotton Boll Weevil 


bolls, so that there was no possibility of 
reaching them with any form of chemi- 
cal. It was found possible by applica- 
tions of poison to kill a limited number 
of weevils, apparently more or less ac- 
cidentally, but this number was never 
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DIRECT FAST COTTON COLORS 


DIRECT BRILLIANT ROSE B EX 


For direct dyeings on cotton and half silk. Extremely level and very fast to acids, 
alkalies, and hot pressing. Easily dischargeable. 











DIRECT FAST BLACK GS 


For direct and developed dyeings on cotton and half silk (green shade). Extremely 
level dyeing and very fast to hot pressing acids and alkalis. Dischargeable. 








DIRECT FAST BROWN G 
For direct and after-treated dyeings on cotton piece goods, yarn, and raw stock. Lerel 
dyeing, excellent fastness to hot pressing, acids and alkalis. After-treated dyeings, 
extremely fast to light and washing. Dischargeuble. 

















PRIMULINE SUPERIOR and S F 
DIRECT FAST YELLOW FF and SB 
DIRECT BRILLIANT FLAVINE S 
MIMOSA PC 
DIRECT FAST ROSES 
DIRECT FAST VIOLET 4 B and OTHERS 


Peerless Color Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


Head Office and Works: BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 















New England Sales Agents Philadelphia District Western District 
Dunker & Perkins Co. L. B_ Fortner Co., Inc. Merchants Chemical Co. 


287 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 235 Dock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 S. Deartorn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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large enough to be of practical value or 
to cover the expense of treatment. 


Becomes a Victim of Strong Drink 

Finally, however, about eight years 
ago a habit of the weevil was noted 
which opened up a new possibility. It 
was found that the weevil, like many 
other gentlemen, liked his drink and 
that he derived this by taking moisture 
from the surface of the cotton plants. 
From this insignificant fact a new sys- 
tem of poisoning has been developed, 
called the “calcium arsenate method.” 
This new chemical was developed in 
such a form that it was susceptible of 
being imbibed by the weevil with the 
moisture from the surface of the plants. 
Long and detailed studies were made to 
determine the best way to put this fact 
into practical service. The history of 
these would involve thousands of pages 
and there is no need to go into this 
phase of the question at the present 
time. Suffice it to say that out of this 
work a method was finally developed 
by which it was possible to profitably 
control the weevil by poisoning. This 
does not lead to eradication, but simply 
weevil reduction to the point where its 
injury to the cotton crop can be elimi- 
nated. 

The use of this method was con- 
tinued on an experimental scale for 
years until it was improved to the point 
where farmers could take advantage of 
it. The area treated during this period 
was entirely under the control of the 
experts from the Delta Laboratory of 
the United States Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, which is located at Tallulah, La., 
which is headquarters of the boll 
weevil investigations of the United 
States Government. Finally the meth- 
od was developed to the point where 
these men were poisoning as much as 
seventy-five thousand acres of cotton 
annually, and it was then released for 
its first use by the farmers themselves. 
This, however, was not as simple as 
it sounds. 

Develops a New Industry 

In the first place, calcium arsenate 
was a new insecticide and up to that 
time it was produced by only one manu- 
facturer. Therefore it was necessary 
to develop and stimulate production so 
material would be available as demand 
was created. Additional manufacturers 
were interested in the production of this 
material until at present there are at 
least 20 producers and the production 
last year was probably in the neighbor- 
hood of ten million pounds. One im- 
portant feature of this work, however, 
was the fact that only certain grades 
of calcium arsenate would kill the boll 
weevil, and furthermore, there were 
other grades wihch would injure the cot- 
ton plant. Cansequently, specifications 
were promulgated for material which 
was both safe and efficient, and out of 
this developed a very intensive inspec- 
tion system to make sure that the ma- 
terial sold was of the type desirable 
for boll weevil control. This has re- 
sulted in the seizure and condemnation 
of large quantities of unsatisfactory 
calcium arsenate. 


Developed Special Machinery 

In addition to the deveiopment of the 
calcium arsenate industry it was found 
that successful poisoning could be done 
only with specially constructed machin- 
ery, prepared to create the dust cloud 
required for the treatment of cotton, 
and especially adapted for the condi- 
tions under which the applications were 
to be made. No such machinery was 
available and it was necessary to organ- 
ize a mechanical division at the Tallulah 
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Laboratory. Competent engineers were 
secured and various types of machines 
adapted to the different conditions en- 
countered in cotton dusting have been 
developed. The basic designs were pre- 
pared and patented in the name of the 
public and then submitted to interested 
manufacturers for production. The re- 
sult is that we now have about thirty 
machine manufacturers interested in the 
production. of different types of cotton 
dusting equipment. These machines are 
tested and modified by the Department 
experts to improve the results secured 
from them. 

An Expensive and Difficult Process 

The most important feature of the re- 
cent developments has been the necessi- 
ty for educational work among the 
cotton farmers themselves. As has been 


(Courtesy of U. 8, 


any poisoning which has been done so 
far, while involving hundred 
thousand acres, is still only a 

the cotton territory 
infested with the weevil and not 
been sufficient to affect production of 
the country as a whole, but it now seems 
probable that this will be expanded very 
rapidly until the majority of the injured 
territory 


several 
very 
minute portion of 
has 


is treated every year. 
However, the problem is by no means 
yet Research work now 
under way is constantly resulting in im- 
provements on the methods and equip- 
ment to be Still 
more are in 
that a 
porsoning 
the point 
than at 


solved as 


used for poisoning. 
promising developments 
and I confidently believe 
years from now the 
method will be developed to 
where it. is 


View 
few 


far more efficient 
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Typical Cotton Dusting Scene Showing Cart Type Duster Applying Calcium 
Arsenate for the Control of the Cotton Boll Weevil 


stated, control of the boll weevil by 
poisoning was proven practicable and 
profitable several years ago, but it was 
a complicated process and the difficulty 
has been to educate the cotton farmers 
to the point where they could secure 
as good results as our experts. Poison- 
ing is an expensive process and unless 
it is done properly is useless. As was 
to be expected, many farmers made fail 
ures and are still continuing to do 
but on the whole results are rapidly 
improving and the method is becoming 
more thoroughly established. Of 


So, 


course 


present and will cost only a small frac- 
tion of the present price. However, this 
is looking into the future, and as for 
the present we can only say that we now 
have a method which if sanely applied 
will positively and profitably control the 
boll weevil. Our problem now is to 
help the farmers by education to the 
point where they may secure the most 
benefit possible from this method 
at the time to continue 
work purpose of 
which 


and 
research 
securing the 
certain to de 


same 
for the 
improvements are 
velop. 


Organized Brain Power in Mill 


(Continued 





about all the benefits that can be ex- 


pected. The foremen do not get very 
far discussing their problem unless they 
have a reservoir of organized 
knowledge on which to draw. Just as 
the silk mill employer, mentioned at 
the beginning of the article, attributed 
the wealth of cost saving suggestions to 
his men’s understanding of cost prin- 
ciples, so any manager will look for 
intelligent discussion of mill problems 
at his foremen’s meetings only in case 
the foremen have a grasp of manage- 
ment principles. In other 
is futile to expect regular foremen’s 
conferences or club meetings, valuable 
as they may be, to take the place of a 
systematic study course. 


basic 


words, it 


Systematic Group Study 
The mills that have endeavored to 


from 


page 149) 


mobilize the brain-power of their over- 


seers, and — second-hands 
through systematic group study of pro- 
duction methods are, to the best of my 
knowledge, enthusiastic over the results. 
Among these are such progressive con- 
cerns as the American Woolen Co., Car- 
olina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., Riv- 
erside & Dan River Cotton Mills Co., 
Forstmann & Huffmann Co., Lockwood, 
Greene & Company, Lorraine Manufac- 
turing Company, Wm. Carter Company, 
Durham Hosiery Mills, Erwin Cotton 
Mills, Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Slatersville 
Finishing Co., Arnold Print Works, and 
National Spun Silk Co. 

In each case, a carefully planned pro- 
gram of three or four months’ duration 
is laid down. Such subjects as team 
leadership; handling workers; plant or- 


foremen 
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ganization; handling equipment, mate- 
rials and supplies; cost finding: record 
keeping; and the broad phases of man- 
agerial policy are studied. Interesting 
text material is supplied the men; mill 
problems are individually worked 
and submitted to a central staff for 


analysis and grading, and well qualified 


out 


lecturers come before the classes at the 
regular mectings to give talks on man 
agement and lead the discussions. As a 


rule, the conduct of such a course in- 
volves the handling of numerous details 
and requires specialized experience on 
the part of the instructors to make it 
successful. For that 
entrusted to an outside organization 
especially equipped to do the job right. 

As for the direct results of foremen 
training conducted in this thorough 
manner, it is not only the increased per- 
sonal efficiency and general team-work 
of the foremen that make ’*t profitable, 
There is an aroused ambition for fur- 
ther self-development that permeates the 
entire supervisory 


reason it‘is best 


force. The men be- 
come imbued with the study habit which 
usually finds its expression in a desire 
to form a permanent study club. The 
management finds it easier to enlist the 
foremen’s all 
their minds have 
been opened by a study of modern meth- 
ods. The quickened interest in these 
subjects leads, moreover, to many sug- 
gestions on their part for improvements 
in the running of their departments, es- 
pecially if the training deals directly 
with the problems of textile foreman 
ship rather than with those of 


cooperation im 
measures, 


construc- 


tive once 


indus- 


try in general. 
Will Foremen Study? 
This question implies a skepticism 


which a good many manufacturers still 
cherish. They may have had discour- 
aging experiences with correspondence 
courses or with resident courses of a 
general nature. True it is that only 
the exceptional young man _ will stick 
to a correspondence course if he has to 
go it alone. And it is 
that the interest is 
when two or 
ing 


hkewise 
hard to 


true 
maintain 
three unusually enterpris- 
from a mill attend a class 
held in town by a local association where 
the subjects treated bear little relation 


men 


to textile practise and their employer 
pays slight attention to the progress 
being made. But that is no criterion 


by which to judge the value of group 
study within the mill. As the editor 
of Textite Wortp recently pointed out, 
“Our problem is not with the ambitious 
foreman, who is diligently engaged in 
educating himself, but rather with the 
large group of men who would not 
adopt means of self-improvement with- 
out stimulus from above. By organ- 
ized group instruction is meant under- 
taking a program of education on the 
part of practically all the key-men of a 
mill in ‘one big family group.’” 

If the training is undertaken in this 
manner, the men _ will some real 
studying. They will follow systematic 
reading, work out problems on paper 
and prepare special topics for discussion 
at the meetings. 


ao 


This assertion is based 
on the writer’s contact with the training 
of over 30,000 foremen in 500 plants 
during the past three years, in the 
course of which 82 per cent of the 
required study has been completed by 
the men. If foremen were not inclined 
to follow a study program through to 
its finish, such a phenomenal record 
would have been impossible. 

The reaction of mature, practical 
minded foremen to a study program de- 


pends, of course, on several factors. 
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The Mark of Best- 
Quality Dyestuffs 


HEN costly fabrics or 

yarns are plunged into 
solutions in the dyehouse the 
dyer is the one who takes the 
chance of spoiling them. Thou- 
sands of dollars are lost every 
year when materials are ruined 
this way. 
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To prevent it, use dyestuffs of 
the best quality, the kind which 
are made according to standard 
and guaranteed to be as uniform 
as the most modern methods of 
manufacture will allow. 


Buy the products of the 


AMERICAN 


Be sure you get what you buy. 

This label stamped on every 

barrel or box is your guaranty. 
The services of experts re- 
tained by this company are 


available to help you solve 
your problems. 


AMERICAN 


Dyvewoodo COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
WORKS AT CHESTER, PA. 


DYEWOOD COMPANY 


Look for this trade mark 


on every barrel or box 


Some of Our Products 


LOGWOOD EXTRACTS 

Liquid, Solid and Crystals 
HEMATINE 

Paste and Crystals 
FUSTIC EXTRACTS 

Liquid, Solid and Crystals 
HYPERNIC, LIMAWOOD AND 
REDWOOD EXTRACTS 

Liquid, Solid and Crystals 
GROUND AND CHIPPED 
DYEWOODS 

Including Logwood, Fustic, Hyper- 


nic, Limawood, Camwood, Barwood 
and Red Sanders 


EXTRACT QUERCITRON BARK 
OSAGE ORANGE EXTRACT 
YOUNG FUSTIC CRYSTALS 
CUTCH EXTRACT 
GAMBIER PASTE 
GROUND TARTAR 
GROUND TURMERIC 
NATURAL INDIGO 

Persian Berry Crystals 
EXTRACT SUMAC 

Liquid and Crystals 
ARCHIL 
EXTRACT OF INDIGO 
COLORS AND CHEMICALS 
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The principal ones may be summed up 
as follows: 

The course itself should be brief anc 
not over burdensome. The subject-mat- 
ter should relate closely to textile mill 
practise, even though dealing with fun- 
damental principles, and should be pre- 
sented in simple language and in a 
stimulating style. The people conducting 
it should be thoroughly experienced in 
foremen development. 


It should have the enthusiastic backing 
of the management with the head men 
participating in the program. 

It should be introduced, not as a 
task, but as a personal opportunity to 
every man, and enrollment should be on 
a purely voluntary basis, in order to 
avoid any complexion of duress. 

The men should have some financial 
stake in the cost of the instruction, even 
though their share of the expense may 
be eventually refunded as a reward for 
successfully completing the course. 

Wherever these requirements are 
met, group training courses are invari- 
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ably successful and the majority of the 
men are enthusiastic to the end. In one 
textile organization having 14 branch 
plants the rivalry of the various plant 
classes was so intense that a 100 per 
cent completion record was made in 
every mill but two, where one or two 
men fell down. 

It is, of course, slightly less expen- 
sive to conduct foremen classes consist- 
ing of talks and discussions only, with- 
out giving the individuals any study 
work to prepare. Although a certain 
amount of stimulus and information 
may be imparted in this way, the results 
are obviously not so lasting. We all 
know from our own experience that we 
learn most about a subject when we 
apply ourselves to studying it. If it is 
worth while doing anything in the way 
of group study of production methods, 
it is worth doing it as thoroughly as 
possible. By reading specially prepared 
text material and working out situa- 
tions on paper, the men come to the 
meetings charged with ideas which they 
are eager to hear discussed 


Yardstick for Measuring Costs 


(Continued from page 147) 


is developed on a uniform method the 
same article under the same cost factors 
will show as many variations as methods 
of computation employed. The prob- 
lem now before the industry is the se- 
lection of the most feasible method, as 
long as the procedure chosen is correct 
according to the principles of cost 
accounting. These principles are sim- 
ple and can be clearly defined. The cost 
of an article is made up of three fac- 
tors: 

1, Materials. 

2, Productive or Converting Labor. 

3. Burden. 


Burden and Its Distribution 


Burden cost is the only factor that is 
capable of different distribution and 
should be distributed in such a manner 
that each article manufactured shares 
it in proportion to the value of the 
effort put into it during conversion. 
Whether this effort is measured on pro- 
ductive-labor or machine-hour cost basis 


SPINNING 
CARDED 





is a detail for each branch to decide 
[his necessitates the determination of 
what goes into the burden: and this is 
one of the issues that in the past has 
been handled in a complicated and mis- 
leading manner. 

3urden distribution is capable of 
graphic representation, thereby eliminat- 
ing the former unwieldly preseniations. 
Such a graphic chart giving a clear 
picture of the correct method of 
determination shown 


cost 
is in Figure 1. 


COMBED 


The organization of cost, as shown, 
holds true for large and small mills 
alike. A management may consolidate 
its departmental, general and selling 
burden into one item, depending upon 
the size of the plant. In the same man- 
ner it may make of its shipping, stock 
and store room expenses one item if it 
chooses. Such detail changes will not 
affect the principles of the control. 


Must Develop “ Cost Yardsticks ” 


A method of cost control developed 
on the lines as shown in this illustration 
will also assure a connection between 
the cost records and control accounts, 
which is an absolute necessity in spite 
of the popular opinion that such is not 
a necessary feature of correct cost ac- 
counting. 


WORLD 


can 


ot 


as a proof we point to the many 
improvements business practice 
brought about entirely through coopera- 
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our manufacturers. Private organiza- 
tions giving such specialized service 
are constantly increasing in number 
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tion with associates. Comparative cost 
standards were never more timely than 
now. It is a service sincerely endorsed 
by every manufacturer who realizes that 










the industry has absolutely no authora- 
tive information on comparative manu- 
facturing costs. 

No doubt our large organizations can 
afford the development of such stan- 


This is, however, only thedards for their individual use, but they 
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minor part of the problem before the 
leaders of this movement. The greater 
part which has not heen ¢ 
is the development such 
ards of comparison that thx 


ven attempte d 
of stand- 


manufac- 


turers of the same class of goods 
can compare their performance with 
a definite measure. This is the 
vardstick of costs that every manufac- 
turer desires. 

The representative manufacturer to- 
day believes in coordinated action and 
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and activity. The textile industry is 


ready for such an innovation, and the 
addition of economic service to the ac- 


tivities of the manufacturers associa- 
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tions will meet with teh approval of 
the whole trade. 


Group Principle Must Be Used 
Before taking further steps in the de- 
velopment of uniform cost control and 
cost standards, it will be worth while 
to investigate the ways and means. All 
projects in the past have been handled 


by general committees of individuals 
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Chante represent the minori- 
tim ty The rank and file 
Sorts welcome such an inno- 
vation because they are 
Dress Goody fully aware of the bene- 
fits of comparative 
standards and it can be 

fawtoys stated authoritatively 
that there is no useful 
information available to 
business today that is 
not readly absorbed by 
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The 
problems of the duck and gingham man- 
ufacturers, for instance, are so diver- 
gent and bring out such a great differ- 
ence of opinion, that a solution satis- 
factory to both is out of the question 
Other industries in which satisfactory 
results were obtained have realized this 
important factor and have concentrated 
on one particular common interest. The 
Container Club of America is a success 
because it represents one interest only: 


having widely differing interests. 
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HE quality of your product may depend to a great degree 

upon how thoroughly it is cleaned by your wet finishing 
operations. If you can improve the quality of your cleaning, 
it is probable that you will also improve the quality of your 
product, which means increasing its market value. 


Many of the undesirable characteristics 
often found in the finished product are di- 
rectly traceable, but not always credited, 
to poor or improper cleansing in the wet 
finishing steps. Harshness of feel, un- 
even color, dirty white, weakening of the 
fabric, spots and stains are in most in- 
stances the result of inferior cleaning. 


Many mills have found that a _ reason- 
able modification of their formulas and 
methods of wet finishing, such as are called 
for in using Oakite, has resulted in an im- 
provement in the quality of their goods 
and a lowering of their operation costs. 


Take the case of a large mill in Con- 
necticut making sheetings. In making up 
one of the large kiers this mill formerly 
used 236 lbs. of prepared alkali detergents 
and 60 lbs. of caustic soda. This was 
their regular method of procedure, yet the 
goods came out with kier stains and not 
as white as the mill wanted them to be. 


They adopted Oakite, and now they have 
cut out the 236 Ibs. of alkali deter- 
gents and use in place of it only 60 Ibs. 


of QOdakite and their regular amount of 
caustic soda. 


‘The results are splendid—no kier stain, 
the goods are whiter and have a much 
softer feel. It costs them less to make 
up the kier because they have improved 
the quality of their goods and the market 
value has been increased. 


The kind of goods they make may be 
different from yours, but the essential 
points ot their experience serve neverthe- 
less to indicate what you could expect if 
you used QOakite. It shows clearly the 
relative cleaning value of Oakite and other 
detergents. 


Many other have had this same kind of 
experience. It is possible that you too 
could get your goods cleaner and turn 
them out in better condition by using 
QOakite. Probably it would cost you less 
than your present method. 


May we send you our recent booklet, 
* Wet Finishing Cotton and Wool with 
Oakite”’? It will give you a more defi- 
nite idea of just what it would mean to 
use OQakite on your kind of work. 


A postal card from you will bring this booklet in the next mail 
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The corrugated fibreboard box manu- 
facturers. 

In the textile industry only can we 
find an attempt to undertake the har- 
monizing of widely different interests 
because they happen to use the same 
raw matérials. All furniture manufac- 
turers use lumber as their basic product, 
yet no one would attempt to develop 
methods of control and standards suit- 
able for all. They have split their 
problems into as many sections as there 
are sub-branches, such as chairs, tables, 
cabinets, bedroom furniture, etc. This 
is the road the various branches of the 
textile industry will have to travel. 
Such divisions are known as groups of 
cost classification and what such groups 


are in the textile industry is shown in 
the accompanying charts. Accordingly 
the various interests can be grouped in 
the following manner: 
Cost and 

Indus- Standard- 
Chart trial ization 
No. Industry. Group. Classes. 
(2) ar ee 54 23 
(3) Woolen & Worsted 36 19 
68>. Rec resoncs cseeb 22 14 
(5) PE Kc os503e nes 23 11 


Specialized Effort Needed 

Inspection of these charts will make 
it clear why former attempts in the 
textile industry have not been success- 
ful. Self-interest is the only human 
incentive and in such an intimate prob- 
lem as uniform cost control and stan- 
dardization a general interest is not 
sufficient; it must be personal before 
results are obtained. The manufactur- 
er of shoddy overcoating has entirely 
different problems than the manufac- 
turer of high grade suitings when it 
comes to cost and production standards, 
even if they are both woolen manufac- 
turers. The bringing together of indi- 
viduals having a common interest is 
imperative. 

Taking any cost factor in Chart 1, 
it is clear that the development of a sat- 
isfactory standard suitable for all bran- 
ches is impractical. Power, supplies, 
depreciation, supervision, rental and 
other important burden items vary with 
each grade of product and can be de- 
termined for similar groups only. How- 
ever, it is but an every day’s engineer- 
ing task to determine what is the rep- 
resentative power cost, or any other 
cost factor of the average duck mill, 
meaning by this average the milis that 
in size and equipment represent the 
majority. This principle may be applied 
to all branches of the industry. 

Graphic presentation of magnitudes 
is now in common use and this method 
is excellent for the purpose. Every 
reader will look with interest over the 


numerous charts of this issue, repre- 
senting the fluctuations of material 
costs, markets and other business fac- 


tors. The increase or decrease of cost 
can be represented in the same manner 
and submitted to manufacturers from 
time to time. It is the task of the 
various manufacturers’ associations to 
‘reate suitable machinery in the form 
f a department of economics, whose 
task it would be to follow economic 
‘hanges and determine to what extent 
t affects the cost factors of the various 
groups. 

There are a number of textile manu- 
facturers today, who, realizing the mo- 
mentous advantages have created such 
i service for their own use. A yard 
stick for measuring textile costs is not 
in idle dream, and it will prove its value 
juickly. 

A proper principle of cost determina- 
ion and a simple method of cost com- 
parison, developed for each group, must 
now be the industry’s aim. 
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Use of X-Ray in Examination of Textiles 


(Continued from page 145) 





In the gray state this combination did 
not form a square, but a rectangle, the 
ends per inch being 20.5 and the picks 
23.5.- Special portions of the roll shown 
in Fig. 3 were marked out and indexed 
for radiographing aftér each process. 
The radiographic plates were all placed 
in direct contact with the 


canvas dur- 





ing exposure; consequently, full-size re- 
productions of the portion exposed are 


obtained. Figs. 4 and 5 are radiographs 
of the canvas in the gray and rubbered 
conditions respectively, each represent- 
ing a similar portion of the canvas as 
shown in Fig. 3. Fig 6 is an ordinary 
photograph of a rubbered canvas, show- 
ing both sides: owing to the opacity of 
the rubber, this pLotograph is of little 
value for measurement purposes. Figs. 
5 and 6 show the distinct change that is 
wrought in the canvas during the rub- 
bering processes outlined; the rec- 
tangles which are shown in Figs. 3 and 
4 appear as squares in Fig. 5. As pre- 
viously mentioned, these radiographs 
are contact prints; consequently, the 
dimensions of the radiographs are re- 
productions of the canvas. This being 





the total changes that have taken 
place in elongation can be ascertained 
by measuring predetermined squares. 


SO 
’ 


Obtaining Changes Due to Crimp 
Having obtained the differences in 
stretch, it is necessary to find the change 
due to alteration in. regain (crimp). 


Fig. 7 is a radiograph showing the re- 
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gain (crimp) in the warp between two 
loaded weft threads of one square. This 
is obtained by bending the canvas over 
a straight edge, the treated thread run- 
ning along the top. ‘Either by enlarg- 
ing or by lantern projecting, the regain 
in the yarn can easily be measured with 
a mapping wheel. Radiographs taken 


after each process would give the 
change due to the previous process. 
Having obtained the total stretch by 


measurement of squares, and the regain 
by measurement, the actual stretch of 
the yarn itself can be calculated by dif- 


ference. Referring to the formula 
E=R+Y, since E and R have been 
determined, Y can be calculated. Ow- 


ing to the limits of stretch obtainable, 
Y is extremely important in tire manu- 
facture. 
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Fig. 8 is a photograph showing the 
method of inserting the film in a tire 
before X-raying. The film was placed 
inside the tire in contact with the first 
ply, held in position by spring 
clips. The X-ray tube was on the out- 
side, and care was taken that the X-rays 
should be normal to the plane contain 
ing the film. Fig. 9 shows one of the 
squares as it appeared inside the tire 
In case-making, the canvas plies 
placed at a bias angle, and consequently 
the radiograph shows the former square 
rhombus. The changes in stretch 
can easily be measured. Fig. 10 
the regain (crimp) in a canvas 
when in the tire. 


and 


are 


asa 
shows 
yarn 


Changes of Importance 
the clearly 
seen that the changes which take place 
during tire manufacture are of extreme 
importance, and, canvas 
be efficiently designed, it is 


From illustrations it is 


before a can 


necessary 


that the process differences should be 
known; a canvas can then be con 
structed to meet the requirements of 


the tire and not the convenience of the 


manufacturer. 


Note: 


work are 


Che 


ot 


this 
and 


methods outlined in 
recent introduction 
the authors are indebted to the man 
agement of the Dunlop Rubber Co 
Ltd., Birmingham, Eng., in whose lab 
oratories the work has been carried 
out, for allowing its publication —R. T 
eC. Hi. 


Shawmut Woolen Mills 


Build 3-Story Addition—Further Increase 
Planned 

A new manufacturing building, three 
stories high, 130 feet long and 32 feet 
wide, has been erected for the Shawmut 
Woolen Mills, Stoughton, Mass., manu 
facturers of knitted piece goods, bathing 
suits, sweaters, etc. The building is 
unique in that it is without posts on any 
of the floors. The structure is heavily 
timbered and the two upper stories are 
suspended from a truss roof by means 
of a number of one-inch wrought iron 
rods. There is one series of rods in 
the two upper stories running down the 
center of the building in a single row, 
at intervals of 12 feet. The first story 
has neither rods nor posts. 


The use of this construction elimi- 
nates all obstructions to light. Since the 
building has bays of three windows, 


each set two feet apart, and is painted 
in the interior with mill white, the work 
rooms are exceedingly bright and cheer- 
ful. 

The addition includes a hydyaulic ele 
vator for freight. The new building 
connects three existing buildings, and 
as a result all parts of the factory are 
now under one roof. 


Old Machines Changed Over 

New machinery is being rapidly in- 
stalled, and all old machines are being 
changed over to run with individual 
motors; as a result there is an entire 
absence of belting, shafting and overhead 
pulleys which might interfere with the 
light. When completely equipped this 
addition will give the Shawmut Woolen 
Mills 110 circular knitting machines, 12 
winding machines, and 84 sewing ma- 
chines, with necessary finishing equip- 
ment. 

In spite of the increase that has been 
made, their business is growing so rap- 
idly that they already contemplate 
further increases. 
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UALITY in dyestuffs depends on several factors: the purity of inter- 

mediates; the careful control of chemical reactions; the proper type 
of chemical equipment; research and manufacturing experience; the final 
preparation for use. Grasselli dyes are quality dyes. 
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Power and Engineering 


Conveyor System at Jackson Mills 


Installation at New Plant of Nashua Manufacturing Company Is in Successful Operation—A Radical Departure from 
Established Methods—Extensive Modifications Nearing Completion—Advantages Include Labor 
Saving and Reduction of Stock in Process 


By George H. Goldsmith. 


N previous issues of TEXTILE Wor.tp 

there have been articles on the pro- 

jected use of a complete mechanical 

conveyor system at the new Jackson 
Mills of the Nashua Manufacturing Co., 
Nashua, N. H. This mill was designed 
by Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, 
and built two years ago. For the past 
year, since the initial mechanical con- 
veying mechanisms were installed, ex- 
perimental readjustments, and even ex- 
tensive modifications of the conveyor 
system have been made under the direc- 
tion of the mill management at the 
plant by Lockwood, Greene & Co., and 
the conveyor companies. The end is 
now in sight, and the steady actual 
operation of the practically completed 
system is a fact accomplished, with re- 
sults that are highly interesting, as well 
as valuable in their contribution to 
modern mill engineering and practices. 

A Courageous Experiment 

When all of the circumstances are un- 
derstood surrounding this effort to solve 
the problem of handling both the com- 
plexities of actual transportation of the 
regular mill product from department 
to department, and the labor problem 
involved in keeping the vital element of 
troublesome truckers contented and 
busy, it can be seen that a very unusual 
mental attitude was brought to bear in 
the premises. There was first the will- 
ingness of the mill management to un- 
dertake an engineering feat which had 
never actually been done before, and 
with this, the willingness of the engi- 
neering organization to turn ordinary 
mill design upside down, if necessary, 
to facilitate carrying out the plan. 

The results secured have completely 
justified the effort, and have established 
a precedent which will probably mark 
the beginning of a new era in mill de- 
sign for that type of manufacture to 
which such methods are clearly adapted. 
While all of the four organizations co- 
operating have learned valuable lessons 
from this installation, the biggest sin- 
gle achievement is the undoubtedly suc- 
cessful demonstration that a mechanical 
conveyor system, properly designed and 
suitably installed, is a wonderful stock 
and labor saver. This fact must have 
a serious influence upon the economic 
aspects of this type of manufacture in 
the future. The courageous efforts of 
the mills, their engineers, and the equip- 
ment companies have made a permanent 
contribution to progressive inclinations 
everywhere. 

System Previously Described 

In the annual review number of TEx- 
TILE Wortp for 1920, a complete de- 
scription of the conveyor system as then 
lanned was given. In the’ main this 

lan has been carried out, though many 
letails have since been modified, and 

oth additions and substractions have 
een made. This effort has consumed 





a year’s time, and much expensive work 
and study. And while the engineering 
end of the problem contained nothing 
but relatively simple elements, the actual 
timing of the different ways of supply- 
ing and distributing stock presented 
questions which extensive experiment 
alone could answer. 

The main purpose of the conveying 
system, which has been fully realized, 
was to take care of all of the mass 
handling of stock, omitting such de- 
tailed distribution as that of tote boxes 
to individual machines, a thing which 
has been left to be worked out else- 
where in the future. 
spinning and roving supply as well as 
to looms. There are some few further 
steps contemplated, but not fully formu- 


lated as yet, in this latter consideration. | 


The General Plan of Conveyors 


The initial conception was of a mill | 
mechanisms in | 


adapted to conveyor 
which the greatest possible use of grav- 


Fig. 2. 


This applies to | 


onl 


sary. Gravity is not always sufficiently 
positive; whereas mechanically operated 
conveyors are more durable and not so 
self-destructive as some have thought 
them to be. These facts have an im- 
portant bearing upon the selection of 
best procedures for arranging convey- 
ors. The tendency is obviously towards 
the entirely controlled conveyor, posi- 
tively driven, at such speeds and in such 








Spiral Chute Lap Delivery Conveyor in Card Room, and Lap 


. Storage Truck 


ity could be made. This theory was 
based upon what seemed to be obvious 
advantages of such a plan. Extensive 
conveyors of the nearly horizontal grav- 
ity movement type were installed, and 
are in use, operating upon the principle 
of moving boxes on rollers in a slightly 
pitched guideway. But experience at 
the Jackson Mills has somewhat dis- 
counted the value of gravity as a motive 
force, when compared with the disad- 
vantages which it may involve in some 
instances, as where positive and tim 
controlled deliveries of stock are neces 


manner as to conserve the wearing 
qualities of the mechanisms. In addition 
to this wooden rollers in gravity lines 
have not proved durable. Steel will 
have to be substituted. 

Where gravity has been utilized to 
move boxes downward through spiral 
chutes from floor to floor, it has seemed 
fairly obvious that such delivery could 
hardly be improved as to economy of 
motive power. And such is the fact as 
to this particular movement of stock 
But since it has been determined that 
positive conveyors work out better than 


gravity at other places, the engineers 
consider it of doubtful value to have the 
picker house on the roof, due to the cost 
of blowing cotton to that height. It is 
obvious that gravity is a power that has 
to be purchased in some way before it 
will serve these purposes. And con- 
veyors are cheaper to operate than 
blowers. 


It has become obvious that the very 
big labor gain at the Jackson Mills has 


























Fig. 1. Starting Point of Conveyor 
System in Picker Room. Return 
System Hung Overhead 


been in the enormous economy of heavy 
mass handling of boxes from the initial 
processes right through the mill, with 
the elimination of expensive trucking. 


Reduction of Inventory 

While the gain from the labor stand- 
point has been extremely gratifying and 
satisfactory, the most remarkable as 
well as perhaps the most profitable 
feature of the operation of the Jackson 
Mills system is the reduction of stock in 
process inventory. 

It is obvious that when any process- 
package, from a lap to a spinning bob- 
bin, has been doffed from its machine 
and is then moved immediately along 
to its destination, accumulating merely 
enough for a box full, the amount of 
partially converted stock in the mill is 
reduced below that ordinarily accumu- 
lated on the various department floors. 
No argument is needed to explain the 
advantages of such a condition where 
it fits in with the mill manufacturing 
methods. Such an achievement, how- 
ever, would be more complex in a mill 
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th a r diversity of result of the reduction of stock in proc- 
for instance, a yarn mill s incidental to the conveyor system. 
de variety of yarns for mis Of no less importance is the efficiency 
llaneous consumptiotr f a constantly and economically oper- 
Yet it is obvi that conveyors ld ated equipment, devoid of stoppage 
be operated even under such nditions throughout the day as a result of under 
with very it ad ges in the actu: r over production of any operation 
pi led the re- the plant. This has been wonderfull 
$ ve ang vorked out by the proper timing of 
ry tor — feeding-in and _ switching-out devices 
stocl 1 ther adjusted largely t developed during the last vear, by ex 
ent f flexibility in perimental adaptation, in the conveyor 
} ster Details of som«e f thes de 
though it es are illustrated. A more interest- 
ght 1 h less than that ordinat ng explanation is given in the follow 
desc pti n of the onveyor system 
that not itself, but without any attempt to follow 
| lesigned ecially to 1 t the detailed rot fully explained pre 
( n usly 
' ‘ 


The Picker Room Conveyor 


Fig. 1 illustrates the picker room cot 
, Showing the line of finishing pick 
with row of cradle for receiving 
ips lined up on the mnveyor. There 
two sets of these conveyors, exactly 


alike, but on opposite ends of the roor 

with ten picker deliveries in each row 
Each lap weighs 61 pounds and it re 
uires 12 minutes to make on¢ complete 
There are therefore about 50 laps pet 
hour delivered by the picker tender to 
the cradles of each of the conveyors. 

On the wall is shown part of the re- 
urn conveyor, which brings back the 
pt radles from the card room, keep 
them parked in front of the finisher 


pickers, at which station they are ri 


leased by the mechanism enclosed in 
the protecting cage, at the rate of 18 
every 12 minutes. Th s faster than 
laps are produced, and provides room 
for the passage of laps returned un 
used from the card room, where the 
peratives mav have been too busy to 


that were delivered from 
the picker room. Entrance to a spiral 
hute leading to card room is shown in 
Fig. 1. The return conveyor is on a 


y -1] 
emov« all 


f 


ng incline upwards on the side of the 
card room. It is not illustrated except 
its overhead position in the picker 





Fig. 9. Newly Developed Patented eer : 

Spiral Chute, Adjustable for Differ- . Fig. 2 shows the bottom of the spiral 
ent Conditions hute leading from picker room to card 

room. The lap cradle is delivered from 

the chute to the traveling belt, which 


+ + set up t 1, nsive 

; tat te = ir —— moves at the rate of 20 feet per minute, 

and runs the full length of the cards 

Actual Labor Saving Involved This slow movement allows the removal 

It has been estimated by the ens of the laps by the card tenders at any 

i s at work on this system, the est point and at any time. The belt runs 

mate being confirmed by the manage- parallel to the floor and about two feet 

ment at the mill, that twenty truckmen hove it. At this height laps can be 
or women are eliminated by the con- handled easily 

veyor system. There is also but one 


elevator operated in this mill, whereas Card Room Conveyors 


There are four carding sections in the 


at least two would ordinarily be neces 
ill, all similar, with 75 cards in each 


with the additional operative 








An additional and important element The traveling belts lead to successive 
har cave is 40. te found in hutes with fire protecting covers. Each 
os tilized stripping 1 one is equipped with a gravity roller 

j ne fill bobbins after they come conveyor leading from the belt conveyor 
from the automatic looms. As arranged to the spiral chute 

at tl Tackson Mills. this work is .don As the cradles pass along on the belt 
expeditiously by three women and a through all these pri cesses moves only 

n, with the help of conveyors to d card tender, who has fifteen cards to 

tak wav tl boxes nd look after takes th laps from the 
| eceive the empty bobbins cradles and puts thet n a lap truck, 


s wn in Fig. 2. He takes the laps 
, ners 
Night and Day Operation iio oe: eeedel tase 
he Jacksol Bie Opin wn irds. In following the complete trip 


picker room to card room and 





around 





travels 


Roving Conveyors 


ontent, there is practically a continuous No attempt is made to convey the 
movement of cotton through the plant, stock by new methods from the cards 
jay. maintained in a uniform mois- through the drawing to the slubbers 


ture condition. This is a vey important The regular roving cans, and the cus- 


| 
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Lower End of Chutes from Carding to Spinning Room to Convey 
Roving to Sp'nning Room 


movement 
accomplished 


n going from finisher lap tion sets without confusion. Thev both 
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methods are used. Likewise the floor goes to the warp frames at the 
roving bobbins from slub- cast end of the mill. The other frames 
liates and fine frames is on the fifth floor supply the filling 

in the regular manner by frames. This requires entirely separate f 


hand trucking, but due to the machinery conveyors to handle these two distribu- f 
layout stock 


these processes moves only deliver their products downward by th t 


ld. The distribution of regular spiral chute convevors, made of 


arding room to spinning sheet steel in helical formation 






























rooms is handled by chutes and convey Entrance to these chutes is provided 
This conveyor, of the endless belt by a timing mechanism which ‘starts a : 
ustrated. in Figs. 2 and 3, th ox tull of roving down the first part 
the doffing box storage of the chute, which is merely a roller 
gravity conveyor controlled in its opera- 
Roving from all frames on the fourth tion by a tilting mechanism shown in 
few frames on the fifth Fig. 4, to start boxes of roving on their 
| 








(At Top) Doffing Box Storage Stations in Spinning Room, and End- 
less Belt Conveyor. Fig. 4. (At Bottom) Typical Timing or Starting Mechan- 
ism Controlling the Feeding of Boxes of Roving to Spinning Room 
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Fig. 6. 


downward journey to the spinning room 
at predetermined intervals. The 
protection doors are also shown. 


fire 


Spinning Room Conveyors 

Fig. 5 illustrates the bottom of thes« 
chutes in the spinning room, showing 
the two separate spirals for separate de- 
livery of the different kinds of stock to 
their respective frames. The chute on 
the left is roving for warp yarn, 
while that on the right is for roving for 
filling yarn. No 


for 


housing is required 
for fire protection on the lower floor, as 
the protection is complete at the entrances 
to the chutes on the floors above. 


Diverter Stations 
In Fig. 6 diverter stations are clearly 
shown, each holding three rovi 
and arranged at frequent intervals along 


ng boxes, 








Diverter Stations, with Roving Boxes in Storage in Spinning Room 


the length of 


tions 


the spinning 
From these divertet 


trame sec- 
stations the 
full boxes of roving are pulled off onto 
hand operated flat trucks, 
into the alleys as needed 


and shunted 
This corre 
sponds to lap distribution in the card 
section, shown at Fig. 2, excepting that 
no lifting of full roving 
quired. The operative merely slides the 
heavy box onto the flat truck which has 
a roller bottom set the 
the conveyor 

Each of these 
equipped with an 
device which keeps thre: 
station. 


boxes is r¢ 


same height as 
Station. 

diverter stations is 
ingenious automatic 
boxes in each 
accomplished by a 
simple lever arm actuated by the pres 
the regulation thre« 
diverter station 


This is 
ence, or absence of 
} 


boxes on the , and which 


merely moves outward into the path of 








Fig. 7. 

veyor Section Returning to Card Room. Fig 8. 

Room with Timing Mechanism for Starting the Boxes Back to the Spin- 
ning Room 


(At Bottom) Upper End of Vertical Elevator, with Box on Roller Con- 


(At Top) Corner of Spooler 


the oncoming boxes to turn them onto 
the brief roller conveyor section as re 
quired. 


Delivering Roving to Spinning 


Before following the stock into the 
spinning room, a brief mention of the 
method of doffing at the roving frames 
will explain the order in which the boxes 
of roving are delivered to the spinning 
room on the belt conveyors, and to the 
various diverter stations. 

The roving frame operator doffs het 
own work into two boxes on the sam 
truck instead of into just one. This 
gives forty-two bobbins in a box, and 
is done in order to make boxes of a 
reasonable size for future handling 
She then pushes the truck to the foot of 
the inclined belt and allows the two 
boxes to slide onto this belt, which de- 
livers them to the gravity storage sec 
tion ready for time the 
chutes. 

The mechanical starters are timed to 
send off a box every 80 seconds from the 
fourth floor, and alternate this with the 
fifth floor. There is, therefore a box 
oming down the chute every forty sec- 
onds on its way to the spinning room 

After the operative has emptied her 


feeding into 


truck full of boxes onto the conveyor, 
she simply turns her truck around and 
pushes it against the end of the gravity 


line. 
allow Ss 


The truck releases a catch which 

two empty boxes to slid 
t, but holds back the other boxes that 
may be on the line. read) 
for the next doff, and on drawing her 
truck away the line of boxes that has 
been held back slides down to the end, 
ready for the next operative to take her 
two boxes off in the same way 


onto 


She is now 


There is a roving box diverter in the 
‘onveyor system in the spinning room, 
by means of which the boxes traveling 
along the route seeking an opportunity 
to be shunted into the required station, 
find none open to them and have to be 
diverted onto the return belt system, to 
repeat the trip again and again, if neces- 
sary, until finally admitted into a sta 
iion where they are needed. 

This diverter station is equipped with 
a safety device to prevent a jam from 
the presence of another box on the 
lower belt the upper box comes 
along. By this means the downcoming 
box is held till the the lower 
belt has passed along. This is another 
illustration of the experimental points 
which had to be worked out by actual 
trial before the required structure could 
be determined 


when 


one on 


Lift 


In the system to maintain separation 
of full and empty boxes of both roving 
and filling which are coming to and re- 
turning from the spinning room from 
both carding and weaving departments, 
a series of elevators are used 
tion in detail 


Inclined and Vertical Elevators 


Descrip- 
of their operation would 
be too extensive to attempt here, but 
some details may be brought out effec- 
tively. An empty box is placed with 
bevelled end forward, on either upper 
or lower belt and travels to a point 
where it is automatically delivered te 
the vertical lift elevator. 

Fig. 7 shows the upper end of the 
rran or the outlet from the 
vertical lift elevator, with fire protec 
tion doors, etc. This is similar, as 
stated, on both fourth and fifth floors. 
These boxes slide down to the end of 
the line on gravity rollers in the guide- 
way, and are then ready to be used again 
by the roving tenders in doffing. As the 
unloading stations are hand operated a 


gemen 
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man takes care of the reuurning boxes, 
working first on the fourth floor until 
storage lines are filled, and then going 
to fifth floor. 


Handling Warp Yarn to Spoolers 


The method of delivery of warp yarn 
to the spooling room is the same as that 
used for delivery to weaving room, and 
practically the same system 
return of boxes. The 
tinuous, so there is a comparat 
even flow of boxes all the tims 

Fig. 8 shows a corner of the s 

om on the second floor. 


is used 


doffing is c¢ 








Fig. 10. 
ning the Length of the Weave Room; 
Also to Return Boxes to Spinning 


Filling Box Conveyor Run- 


Reem. Note Inclined Elevator 
is shown on the chute about to slide 
onto the gravity conveyor, which ex- 
tends the width of the room and gra 
ually drops down to a low level to facil 
tate handling boxes on and off. the 
guideway 

A man slides the boxes onto trucks 
and distributes them to the _ spoolers, 
just as laps and roving are distributed 
in the carding departments. He also 


picks up the empty boxes and boxes full 


Il 
of empty again 
on this same gravity conveyor, where 
they slide to the bottom of the incline 
A spacer, or timer, at this point feeds 
the boxes at regular intervals, to be re- 
turned to the warp room for refilling. 


bobbins and places them 


Handling Filling Yarn 

In the filling spinning room the doffing 
boxes each hold a full doff. The spin- 
ner does her own doffing on the filling 
frames, while the doffing of warp yarn 
is done by doffers who do nothing else. 
The filling spinner also places her boxes 
of doffed yarn on the lower belt of the 
conveyor, which automatically takes 
to the upper belt and delivers it to the 
entrance to the spiral chute down which 
t travels to the weave room. 


Patented Flexible Spiral Chutes 

Fig. 9 illustrates the newly developed 
flexible type of spiral chute worked out 
by engineers of Lockwood, Greene & Cx 
to meet the different sets of conditions 
presented by various connecting points 
in the conveyor system. This chute was 
also designed especially to provide a 
gentle means of handling the boxes full 
of hobbins in their rapid and tortuous 
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the helix of the chute It 
has \ ked perfectly from the first, and 
application has been ex 
tended th the same results 
The prominent feature of this chute 
tl ins it provides by its adjust 


ability eet any desired pitch, which 


"Pa 00 «, 
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pinners. The stripping table is shown 
n Fig. 12 
Selective Diverter Stations 
Among the most interesting features 
the conveyor system are the selective 
diverter stations. These are located in 


all departments, and a typical one is 


| 
| 
oe: | 
| 
| 


a] heer ant 


— + 











Fig. 11. (At Bottom) Filling Box Storage Stations ‘n Weave Room. Fig. 12. 
(At Top) Showing Bobbin Stripping, Sorting and Packing Tables, and Con- 
veyors in Spinning Room 


can be hanged, after its erection if dé 
sircd, to case any curve in its course 
Chis invention means a great deal to the 
successful application of gravity in this 
manner where it can be used in future 
It also has the addi 
tional advantage of letting light through 
without casting shadows or darkening 
the spaces behind it 


conveyor systems 


Filling Delivery to Weave Room 


big. 10 shows the weave room con 
ceyvor running the length of the weave 
room for delivery of filling yarn; also 
the inchned elevator carrying the boxes 
spinning room, or if they 
ippen t ce filled boxes it starts them 
nd the system again. The manner 
which xes accumulate which have 
hed the end of the weave room cit 

t being diverted into” the 
ies, which were full, is clearly 
\ \ chain conveyor is used at 

h points as this, and runs slowly 
The box itself rests upon a steel slide, 
S sted along by the bars strung 


between 


} | t es the terminals of th 
] ‘ ‘ 

t known as storage sta 
weave room, from which 
xes of filling supply at 

1 distributed among _ the 


lividual sets of looms 


1} . of empty bobbins are col 
] ame manner as that em 


are returned | 


- \ 
the belt conveyor to a common point in 
the spinning room, where they ar 


rted, sti pped and repacked for the 


here shown located in the weave room 
Not only are boxes diverted from. the 
endless flat belt conveyor to their sta- 
tions, but in cases where stations are 
full the next box is made to pass along 
without being turned in. The last box 
which fills the station sets the diverter 
mechanism so that the next box along 
passes by it instead of hitting the last 
one turned into the blind route. An 
empty box also noses its way past this 
diverter station by reason of its selective 
mechanism, actuated by the tapered 
upper edge of the box which has to be 
turned in the proper direction to ac 
complish this result. The operatives 
simply are required to place a full box 
on the conveyor with square end for 
ward, while an empty one will have 
the bevelled end forward They learned 
to do this in a very short time 

In the same manner selective divertet 
devices are employed to separate full 
and empty boxes as they come back to 
the spinning room. For instance, if the 
box coming up the incline is a filled box, 
t is diverted to the lower belt of the 
conveyor and again goes down the 
chute, and continues around the sys 
tem in the weave rooms until it finds 
a space ata Station. 

If it is an empty box, however, it 
travels along to the end of the gravity 
stretch shown in Fig. 12, over the 
rollers, and the bobbins are tipped out 
onto the cleaning apron by a man lo 
cated there for that purpose. The man 
then slides the emptied box onto the 
lower gravity stretch, and it continues 
o slide along to the spare floor space 


providing storage for empty boxes ready 
for the next doff. 
Training the Operatives 

We have mentioned that there is a 
certain amount of training necessary 
to enable operatives to handle conveyor 
systems intelligently. It can readily be 
understood, after noting the manner in 
which this conveyor system operates in 
its principal features, that this is so. 
\nd this is no more than would be 
expected by experienced mill executives. 
\t the same time it would be a possible 
thing for one to approach this problem 
without due consideration of its full 
weight and make a serious mistake. 
For there is a good deal to the technique 
of directing the crude and often hostile 
efforts of men and women operatives 
who often think a system of this kind 
is something being “ put over” on them 
to get extra work. 

Mill Agent’s Comment 

In summing up the advantages real- 
ized from the installation of these new 
methods, involving the extensive use of 
this great conveyor system, the agent 
of the Jackson Mills states that he be- 
lieves that such methods, accompanied 
hy up-to-date time studies would, if 
applied to a new mill, and a new en- 
vironment, with specially trained opera- 
tives, show a saving of at least one- 
third in the regular operating expense 
of a mill of any type to which such a 
system could be applied 


Standardized Product and Equipment 
It should be realized in this connec 

tion that the conditions which most ex- 
tensively favor the utilization of a 
conveyor system are those somewhat 
similar to the set involved at the Jack- 
son Mills. Here a standard product, 
the Indian Head sheeting is made year 
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in and year out. A minimum of yarn 
numbers are used, from a standard 
quality of stock. 

Standardization of the equipment has 
been kept at a maximum. Laps are oj 
standard size and weight on all of th 
pickers. On every roving frame a siz 
of bobbin is used which may be used 
on every spinning frame. On ever 
loom a standard filling bobbin is used 
Warp bobbins are of one size. Thus 
there is no possibility of confusion fron 
different kinds of bobbins, numbers oi 
yarn, etc. These are big factors. The 
spell the limitations one way or the other 
as to what can or cannot be done with 
conveyor systems. For while anything 
is possible, there is a limit to practical 
complications, which could not be kept 
within reason in some mills where a 
plurality of numbers, colors, etc., oi 
yarn are used in varied products. Th 
application of conveyors to the regula: 
run of mills would be strictly an adapta 
tion to certain carefully selected opera- 
tions or departments of the plant, prob- 
ably in conjunction with industrial 
trucks, and other means of conveyance, 
hand operated, or motor driven. It 
would not be correct, however, to as- 
sume that conveyors should be installed 
in every department. 

Advantages Under These Conditions 

Under such conditions then as exist 
at this mill, or under similar ones some 
what more complicated, it is the judg- 
ment of the management at the Jackson 
Mills that the demonstration of the 
economy in wages saved, the better 
morale from drudgery eliminated, and 
easier operating factors due to ease of 
securing willing operatives, abundantly 
justify the expense and the intensive ef 
forts put into an equipment of this sort 


Enoree Mills’ Power Development 





Cotton Mill Formerly Mechanically Driven by a Water Wheel 
and Standby Steam Engine Unit Now Electrically Driven 


~NOREE MILLS, a cotton mill of 
4 32,400 spindles, is situated on the 
Enoree River, at Enoree, in Spartan- 
burg County, S. C. The-manufactured 
product is sheetings and drills.  Be- 
fore the mill was electrified it was me- 
chanically driven by two sources of 
power. The water power unit con- 
sisted of two 39-inch horizontal run- 
ners in one casing, and operating on 
a 42-foot head. The method of drive 
was through ropes from a sheave on 
the water wheel shaft to the main line 
shafting -on each of the four floors of 
the mill. In periods of low water a 
standby steam engine unit was mechani- 
cally connected through counter shaft- 
ing to the water wheel shaft and car- 
ried part of the load. 

No purchased power is available, con- 
sequently while the mill was being 
changed over from mechanical to elec- 
trical drive it was necessary to maintain 
both the old mechanical drive and a 
new source of electrical power. <A 
1200-kw. generator was first installed 
and driven by the steam engine, the 
water wheel remaining on mechanical 
drive until the entire mill machinery was 
motor driven, the steam engine driven 
generator taking the motor load as 
fast as the motors were installed. Then 
a 1600-kw. horizontal shaft generator 
was directly coupled to the water wheel 
shaft. 

New Generators 

The new generators are 600 volt, 3 

phase, 60 cycle. The motors in the mill 


are 550 and 220 volts. With the new 
power system in operation a very heavy 
mechanical drive with its upkeep has 





Enoree Mills; 1,600 Kw. Generator 

Directly Coupled to Old Water 

Wheel Shaft Supplies Power to Mo- 

tors in the Mill. The Water Wheel 

formerly drove the Mill Mechani- 

cally from a Sheave to Main Shaft- 
ing on the Four Floors 


been eliminated. The entire mill 1 

will be carried for at least eight mont! 
in the year by the water wheel gener 
tor. When the water is too low 

drive all of the machinery, the tv 
generators will be synchronized, t! 
engine driven genator having sufficic 
capacity to allow the water wheel g¢ 
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erator to drop to about one-quarter 
load, which will seldom occur. 

From time to time before the com- 
plete electrification a total of about 500 
H.P. in motors had been installed for 








Old Belt-Driven Spinning Frames 
Now Driven by Individual Motors 
Through Silent Chains 


driving special machines and_ small 
groups of machinery. Most of these 
motors were 2200 volt, however a few 
were 220-volt. Power for these motors 
was supplied by a 300-kw., 2300 volt, 
3 phase, 60 cycle generator rope driven 
from the water wheel shaft. The 220 
volt power was derived from step down 
transformers. After the engine driven 
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generator had been installed and the 
new motors were being installed the 
300-kw. generator supplied power to the 
2200 volt motors until they were re- 
connected for 550 volts or replaced. The 
220 volt power system was continued 
and these motors remained on their old 
drives. 

Just prior to the installation of the 
new generators, part of the old spinning 
and weaving was replaced with new 
individual motor driven spinning frames 
and looms. Power for these motors 
was supplied by the 2300 volt genera- 
tor and stepped down to 220 for the 
loom motors and to 550 for the spin- 
ning motors. 

The 2300/2200 volt transformers for 
loom motors were used temporarily and 
afterwards abandoned. The 2300/550 
volt transformers were later used to 
supply power to the village lighting -sys- 
tem. Village lighting had previously 
been supplied by a 100-kw., 2300 volt 
generator belted to a small water wheel 
operating independently of the large 
wheel. This generator was retained in 
the new power system. When the large 
generators are not operating it supplies 
2300 volt power direct to the lighting 
system, and through transformers sup- 
plies 220 volt power to the gate lifting 
and outlying well pump motors, and 
also 550 volt power to special motors 
in the mill. All of the old 220 volt 
motors and the individual loom motors 
are now supplied by 575/220 volt trans- 
formers. 

Individual Motor and Group Drives 

The motor drives installed in the mill 


are a mixture of individual machine 


drives and groups of machinery by mod- 
erate size motors. The picker room 
and card room, part of the spinning 
room and part of weave 
group drives. The new spinning and 


room are 
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Mill lighting current formerly sup- 


plied by direct current generators is now 
obtained through 575/110-220 volt trans- 


formers. 


The engineers for this work were 





Mills. 


Enoree 


Standby Unit, Was Formerly Connected to the Water Wheel Shaft Through 
Ropes and Sheaves on Heavy Countershafting 


small room with old spinning are ir- 
dividually driven. In the weave room 
the new looms are individually driven, 
and the old looms are driven in small 
groups by a motor through silent chain 
on each line shaft. It is intended to 
drive individually all future new spin- 
ning and weaving. 


Steam Engine-Driven 1,200 Kw. Generator. 


J. E. 


The Engine, a 


Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 
The electrical equipment was furnished 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co. The silent chains on 
individual spining and line shaft drives 
were made by the Morse Chain Co., 
and the electrical contractors were 
Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 


Advances in Mechanical Department of Mills 


From the Engineer’s Viewpoint There Has Been Progress in Several Large Developments, Including Electrical Drives 
and Control, Motor Protection, Conveying and Routing of Materials, and the Installation and 
Maintenance of Adequate Lighting Systems 
By J. W. Easter 


T is only rarely that any one year 

brings to any great manufacturing 
~. industry revolutionary and _ far 

reaching changes, Yet the latest 
textile mill of today is far different 
from that of twenty years ago, and the 
newest mill of a score of years hence 
will no doubt be as radically different 
from the present one. These changes 
are wrought step by step, each year 
marking the rise of many new ideas, 
the elimination of some and the reten- 
tion of others. New conditions must 
constantly be met, goods must be made 
better or cheaper, and these results are 
only accomplished by small improve- 
ments waich in the aggregate bring 
about great advances in manufacturing 
technic and reductions in cost. 

In the last year or two there have 
been steps taken here and there in the 
mechanical end of the textile industry, 
as well as in its other branches, which 
although perhaps not of great import- 
ance in themselves, tend to show the 
general trend of this part of the in- 
dustry. A few of those which have 
come under the writer’s observation are 
described in the following paragraphs. 


Automatic Motor Control 


The increase in the number of elec- 
trically driven mills in the last few 
years has been enormous, and more and 
more of these mills are being individ- 
ually driven throughout. Instead of a 
few large motors which were started 
and stopped at most a few times a day 





by a special operator, there are now 
hundreds and thousands of motors in 
one mill and every mill-hand starts and 
stops them dozens of times during a 
shift. The old control switches requir- 
ing care and skill for their proper oper- 
ation will no longer do and something 


automatic and foolproof must be 
devised. 

This accounts for the number of 
cleverly designed magnetic _ starting 
switches, some of which are actually 
less complicated and cost little more 


than the old hand operated types. All 
that the operator need do (or can do) 
is to press a button for starting or stop- 
ping and the motor is properly and au- 
tomatically brought up to speed or dis- 
connected from the line. The shifter 
rod on the spinning frame is eliminated 
by placing several control buttons along 
the sides of the machine so that it may 
be operated from any point. A special 
variation of this is a three-button con- 
trol switch, the central button intended 
for “inching” along a spinning frame 
at doffing time until the ring rail is in 
proper position for doffing. 

A strong point about the magnetic 
type of starter is the possibility of re- 
mote control, i. e., of placing the actual 
starter at any convenient point while 
the starting button only is on the ma- 
chine, handy for the operator. The 
writer can easily imagine the mill of 
the future with all its motor starters in 


a central room or tower and nothing 
but push buttons on the machines them- 
selves 
Variable Speed Motors 

There are many where the 
main or driven shaft of a machine is 
inherently slow speed, while a_ slow 
speed textile motor to drive it without 
intermediate gearing would be expen- 
sive and bulky. In these cases it has 
proved more satisfactory to gear down 
a high speed motor to the machine and 
here the chain drive has given invalu- 
able service. 

Frequently the 
motor 


cases 


shaft and 
nearly the same 
speed that a slight change in the design 
of the former would allow a direct con- 
nection to be made, thus eliminating ex- 
pense and wearing parts. This point 
seems not to have been seriously con- 
sidered until recently, for the reason 
that the direct connection does not al- 
low any speed variation and manufac- 
turers seldom can tie themselves down 
to one inflexible speed of operation, 
which the ordinary textile motor per- 
mits. The change of a pinion in the 
chain drive always allows some vari- 
ation of speed. 

Motor manufacturers now, however, 
are experimenting with certain adapta- 
tions of variable speed motors in order 
to bring out a type that will allow the 
textile man to change his speeds within 
limits by simply changing the setting of 


machine 
shaft are so 


a motor control lever. This will allow 
not only direct connection to the motor, 
but will allow the spinner for instance 
to change his speed for different yarn 
numbers by the mere shift of a lever, 
and to take advantage of improved con- 
ditions of operation as they arise by 
slight increases of speed in his frames. 
A motor drive designed for direct 
connection to the driven machine, and 
allowing a number of small speed steps 
to be made with a minimum of trouble 
to the operator, will certainly find a 
large field of usefulness and will in- 
crease production several per cent. 


Line Shaft Drives 


In certain places in even the newest 
mills the group drive is still preferable 
and in many places where the older mill 
is to be electrified the work can be most 
economically done by connecting fairly 
large motors to sections of the old line 
shafting. For the sake of saving in 
space, the elimination of heavy driving 
belts and the more positive speed main- 
tenance the chain drive can be unhesi- 
tatingly recommended for connecting 
these motors to the line shafting. 

This arrangement seems to the writer 
to be coming more into favor each year. 
In many cases the cost is no greater 
than for a properly designed belt drive 
and the results obtained are more satis- 
factory from the point of view of main- 
tenance, appearance and _ cleanliness. 
Where the ceilings are low or the drives 
cramped the chain drive is much su- 
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Conveying Systems 
Increase Efficiency 
~ of Employees 





Inventory Your Handling Methods , 


relegate obsolete practices and provide adequate conveying and ele- I 
vating systems for the handling of your products through the various : 
stages of their manufacture, Which will enhance your production 5 
simultaneously, reducing your manufacturing cost. , 


We make a complete specialty of equipping plants, irrespective of 
their nature, with conveying and elevating systems of our design and : 
manufacture, which makes possible the assignment of help, hereto- 
fore essential for the handling of your products to duties of actual 
production. 


Every phase of your handling problem is given the benefit of our 

extensive study into the possibilities of automatically handling prod- 

ucts of every conceivable type, consequence of which is that we can , 

through installations of our conveying equipment, be instrumental 

in making possible—systematic dispatching of your products—your ) 
Conveying Systems production materially increased—more profits. 
Control Production Avail yourself of our vast experience in the solving of internal trans- 
portation problems. We can, through installations of conveying and 
elevating systems of our design and manufacture, reduce your han- 
dling cost to a positive minimum. 


Arrange for an immediate appointment with our representatives so 
that your problem can be discussed in detail. 


SAMUEL OLSON & COMPANY 


2418-26 Bloomingdale Ave. 5th Ave. Bldg. 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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perior. An entire mill equipped with 
such drives three yedrs ago when re- 
‘ently examined showed no signs of 








Fig. 3. Fifteen H.P. Motors Direct 
Connected to Cylinders of 12-Ply 


Heavy Twisters 





whatever on either the chains or 
pinions 


weal 


Figs. 1 and 2 show a_ twenty-five 
horsepower drive to a line shaft in a 
weave room and a thirty-five horse 
power drive to a line shaft in a card 
room, respectively In both cases the 
lrives have been in place for several 
vears and have needed no attention ex- 
ept for oiling. In both cases the ceil 
ings are so low and the line shaft 
speeds so slow that to have used a belt 


drive would have placed the receiving 
pulley and main belt within six feet of 
the floor, too close 


for convenience or 


satety 


Fuses for Small Motor Protection 


The loading of a textile motor is 
limited by the heating of the motor 
windings. Provided their temperature 
does not reach a point where their in- 


sulation deteriorates at too rapid a rate, 
melts or burns, they not 
Many textile motors are 
intermittent load 
greater than their rated capacity. 


ir even 
OVE rloade d 


are 


much 
Pro- 


subject to an 


ded the average load on them, how 
ever, is less than their rated load no 
harm whatever is done, because the 
motor coils under these conditions heat 


about in proportion to the average cur- 
rent passing through them and they do 
ot become overheated 
The 
ndition 
thousands 


loom typical of this 
used by the 


Other small motors for in 


motor 1S 


and is now 


lividual drives are subject to similar 
vad variations to a lesser degree and 
ill squirrel cage motors are subject to 


, short heavy overloads on starting. To 
protect such motors the ordinary fuss 
s obviously unsuited. If the latter is 
1ade heavy enough to withstand th 


hort overloads, it will not adequately 


tect the motor under ordinary con 
litions. If on the other hand it is made 
ust large enough to blow under a small 
ntinuous overload it will often giv 
vay under the momentary overloads 
hich come in the normal operation of 
he motor and which do the latter no 
rm whatever 
In the past this difficulty has been 
iken care of by various overload pro 
tive devices, all based on the same 
rinciple, that of a cutout actuated by 
magnet-operated plunger pulling 
gaimst some type of resisting drag 


Vhen the overload was momentary the 
lrag effectively prevented the operation 
f the cutout, but a steady overload of 
some duration finally overcame the re- 
sistance and stopped the motor. This 
arrangement is entirely satisfactory for 
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large motors, but to install it on hun 
dreds of small motors in a weave room, 
r instance, makes the S l 
proportion to its advantag 
The “invers time element fuse 


while on the market for several years, 
is nOW coming more and more into pst 
Its principle is sound because the very 
same thing which makes a motor liable 
to injury, too much heat, actuates the 
fuse cutout and stops the moto1 he 
device is in appearance similar to an 


ordinary Edison plug fuse and it is in- 
tended to screw into the same _ bast 
All, or a proportional part of the cur- 


rent to the motor passes through a heat 
element inside, which is carefully 
designed so as to heat at the same rate 
of speed as the size motor it is intended 
to protect. 

When the @notor is. subject to a load 
which overheats it the heating element 
in the fuse teaches a similar tempera- 
ture and catises a small link of special 
alloy to melt, which in turn allows a 
spring contact (lik« 


ing 


a diminutive circuit 


duration and operating when the mot 
is in danger of being injured 

It is a step towards lessening the S 
ind increasing the protection of ny 
small mot d s and thus indirect] 
lowering the S f prod 

ods 

Conveying Systems 

rl] tomatic handling of materials 
such as bbins, laps, loose nd 

ste is ming nd 1 
use and is often a feature in the newest 
mills. The machinery in these mills is 
so laid out that the cotton bales are r« 


ceived and opened 


and the 


on the ground level 
is blown by 


cotton air blast to 
the upper floors where the pickers are 
located. Thence, wherever possible, 


gravity is used to convey the finished 
material in each process to the next one 
automatically. 

Laps are conveyed in suitable 
riages hung from endless moving chains 
or on traveling belts. Roller convevors 
carry horizontally and 
chutes used vertically. A 


Car- 


roving spiral 


different 


are 








Part of Cotton Conveyor Line, One-half Mils Long, Showing Long 


Curves and Careful Grading 


breaker) to jump back, breaking the 
circuit and stopping the motor 

The device is taken out, reset with a 
new link, and replaced by an electrician 


few moments. It is cot 
the first place 
even less than a refillabl 
tain. Best of all it 
should he protected, 


sensitive 


in a 
mexpensive in 


iparatively 
and costs 
main- 
the n 
not 


fuse t 
protects 1ioOto! 
as it being 


short 


to harmless overloads 








type of roller conveyor carries the tin 
ished goods to the shipping point and 
{ten into the freight cars. Operator 
less elevators carry material from floor 
t loor, controlled by push _ buttons 
\utomatic vacuum card strippers 
convey and dump the strippings and 
other card room waste directly at the 
baling presses ready for shipment 
Where groups of mill buildings art 





Line Shaft 


Twenty-five H.P. Motor-Driving Weave Room 


Fig. 


2. Thirty-five H.P. Motor-Driving Card Room 


separated y some distance gs s e- 
Imes advantage pe I r 
waste bales at one | t S he 
ntire grou] Cott y 
in S surprising S 
Ss ha il { nt 

The most essential S 
ne such line are ] 

t nd ided and S 

5 ils SSa e 
with a sep t 

ated in the pipe t s 
ends draw \ ¢ 
vet weather, 1 itter h 

ints are made Condens 
taken care of by having 
of the line take its air fror itsi 
building, so that its temperature w e 
about equal to that of the sid 
mosphere 

Fig. 4 shows part of 
half a mile long capabl t S- 
mitting 1,000 to 1,500 pounds of tton 
an hour A fan at each end is used 
The supports for the line are mad f 
old boiler tubes with a suitabl ast 
iron saddle holding the pip¢ \ sim- 
ple suspension bridge carries the line 

er streams oO! roads 

\ll these devices ehmuinat 
manual labor from the mill operations, 
help the regularity and speed pro- 
duction, and decrease the cost of the 
finished product The remarkable re- 
sults obtained in some industries by the 
elimination of lost motion and _ the 
smooth steady progress f material 
from department to department will 


eventually be obtained in the textile in- 
The application of 
cotton mills is just beginning. 


Mill Lighting 


nstallat 


dustry these prin- 


cipl s to 


Phe 


tenance ot a 


low cost ot 
good lighting system, com- 
the 


ncreased 


pared with results to be obtained 
production 


improved working conditions, 


trom it in 


and 


nly 


seem 


lately to have impressed the manufac- 
ture! \lIuch has been written on this 
matter in the last veal yr tw ind the 
subject has been so thoroughly studied 
and discussed that we seem to have 


adopted almost a standard for the pres 


ent. This standard might be briefly d 
scribed as follows 

Illumination intensities from 3 to 10 
foot candles, according to the fineness 
f the work; “ general illumination” as 
against specihc, Maximum = s!z¢ nits 
msistent with even distribution, re- 
flectors built to the R.L.M. standard 
shape, wiring arranged to control lights 
in rows lengthwise of the mills, safety- 
first enclosed switch and fuse panels 


the above 





Every one of specifications 
has behind it sound reasons ts 
adoption. Greater illuminat intensi- 
ties can be cheaply attained and _ their 
results in easing eye strain, lessening 





Line Shaft 
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WEBSTER EQUIPMENT 





t 


WEBSTER conveying and elevating equipment has deservedly won high recogni- 
tion, because back of each installation is a fundamental principle of design and 


construction, which is permanently reflected in its wonderful service performance 
and low operating cost. 


Your delayed installation may present peculiar conditions—unusual obstacles, but 
these can be quickly overcome by Webster engineers, who represent a development 
in conveying practice, far in advance of many present-day problems. In this way 
is maintained the high standard that is looked for in Webster equipment. 


If you have an elevating or conveying problem—why not solve it now—with the 


assistance of experienced engineers, and a factory having the prestige of over forty 
years of successful manufacturing history. 


THE WEBSTER MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. TIFFIN, O. MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston ...+-.+. 902 Oliver Bldg Buffalo ..... emer es Pe. Bldg. 
Cincinnati ; ...1914 Union Central Bldg. Cleveland ................... 509 Swetland Bldg 
Columbus ... .. 235 16th Ave. La ee ee 
Philadelphia ...... 719 Commercial Trvst Bldg. Salt Lake City ...... ...L. W. Mendenhall 
517 McIntyre Bldg. 
AGENCIES: 

Atlanta, Ga. oe du .ssee+. ton Supply Co. .. sosssvessccccce OGG ond Hunter Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. W. Faunt Le Roy . sc escigiae a ike eee 523 Calvert Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala + eal hin con 5/0, w ES onc Sen asisvvesetccecs ROWE BEREE slag, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ........ .. tee ND 0s SRR sea aae Shea seh ae e ied 703 James Bldg. 
Denver, Colo. ...... Banc art 5 Sg:n Go Made Mince RIMINI i 5 n'a 6s ig sw ete is de Go Soin rc 
Detroit, Mich. ... beeen . Palmer-Bee Co. ...............-+00++2+ 2778-2794 E. Grand Blvd. 
Knoxville, Tenn. peewee jay 5c MO: nis ask bubainues uae a Sibi Holston Bank Bldg. 
aR ORNN Ss Wo ic veo SS 9% »-astse 5 ara's,0\8 'a:4:3 SOREN OO Alin vis < an an baaoeanon 516 W. Main St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. bane e Seeds eke EME cen hea cas seaeenicn 620 Wells Bldg. 
New Orleans, La Se aie ......»Globe Supply & Machinery Co. ........ 627 S. Peters St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. tee are aekkwee AH Kay ws ADs Gnas ks ocdegs Vale ebn 708 Penn Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 55. am whatacy. SUMO SRieene ts wile aut 


ease -. 900 Title Guaranty Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah ........ sds alg Te eT eee. a 
San Francisco, Cal. scien date cs ae Sperry ae ere 

Seattle, Wash. eee , mene Berembtey 0 ooo oi ad iwc cee ee eee wae, So 
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accidents, etc, pay large dividends. 
General illumination gives the same re- 
sult; an even light over the entire work- 
ing area is obviously far easier on the 
eye than the dark and light spots cre- 
ated by individual lamps. 

It is my belief that the lighting in- 
tensities now used will be still further 
increased in the future with still greater 
improvement resulting. The nitrogen 
bulb is at present superior to other 
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light in nearness to daylight color and 
in efficiency. Further improvements in 
this line may be expected. Even now 
there is a two-filament lamp on _ the 
market which it is claimed will burn 
just twice as long as the standard bulb 
and which sells at only a small in- 
creased cost. 

The adoption and immediate popu- 
larity of the standard shape of reflector 
designed by the Reflector and Lamp 


WORLD 


Manufacturers’ 
type 


Association attested the 
a which would combine 
the merits of many different designs 
dictated the control 
lights in rows lengthwise to the build- 
although no doubt the first ot 
such an installation is greater 
rangement allows lights 
to be turned out when lights in the cen 
ter of the still'needed. The 
safety-first movement is responsible fo1 


need for 


Economy of 


ing, cost 
The ar- 
near windows 


room arc 
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the grouping of switches and fuses in 


closed cabinets. The saving of time 
and accidents of this arrangement pays 
for the first cost over and over 

\fter many experiments we scem 


then to have arrived at a definite light- 


ing practice for textile mills, and better 


still we have realized the fact that good 
lighting is necessary and improves fac- 
tory conditions both from a humai 


tarian and cost standpoint 


Development in Water Purification 





Water Supplies and Classes of Impurities—Effect on Boilers and in Processes of Wool, Silk and Cotton Manufactur- 
ing and Finishing—lIncreasing Number of Softener Installations—Processes Developed Which 
Provide Water at Reasonable Cost of Installation and Operation 


HE developments of the past few 

years in purifying water effec- 

tively and with simplicity bid fair 

to mark a new era in this field by 
making the textile mill independent of 
the natural composition of the water 
supplies available. This end is accom- 
plished by converting natural waters of 
almost any variety into waters of such 
clearness and softness that they are 
superior to any water met with in Na- 
ture. 

There is no doubt that such results 
consistently performed must produce a 
great effect on an industry which re- 
quires water for every purpose known 
to mankind; namely, for cleansing and 
finishing materials and fabrics with or 
without the assistance of soap and other 
substances; for bringing dyestuffs into 
solution and applying them to materials; 
for the generation of steam for power 
purposes; and for human consumption 
and ablution. It may be added that these 
varied water requirements are peculiar 
to the textile industry and furthermore, 
the total quantity of clear, soft water 
required compared with the weight of 
the product is probably greater in this 
industry than in any other. 

Water Supply 

In order to consider intelligently the 
recent developments referred to above, 
it is necessary to have a clear under- 
standing of the more important facts 
relating to water supply as such and 
with this in view a brief survey of this 
interesting subject is presented. 

There exists in Nature a continuous 
water cycle; the heat of the sun’s rays 
vaporizes the water onthe surface of 
the earth; the vapor forms clouds which 
later condense and fall to the earth as 
rain or snow. Some of the water re- 
mains on the surface, the rest of it seeps 
through the earth, and there are formed, 
as a result of this, the various sources 
of water supply for man’s use. These 
include: 

(a) Surface waters, such as streams, 
rivers, lakes and ponds. 

(b) Ground waters, springs, shallow 
wells, deep wells and mines. 

(c) Rain water, which is free from 
most objectionable impurities, but is dif- 
ficult and expensive to collect in a clean 
condition on a large scale. 

(d) Sea water, which is unsatisfac- 
tory for direct use usually. As such it 
is used principally as cooling water in 
marine condensers. 

The water, by physical and chemical 
action, gathers various impurities from 
the air and the earth on which it lies, 
or through which it percolates. These 
may be classified as: 

(1) Suspended matter; inorganic or 





* The Permutit Co., New York. 


By Howard L. Tiger* 


mineral substances such as sand, clay, 
iron oxide or alumina; organic sub- 
stances such as animal matter; living or 
dead organisms, sewerage, vegetable 
matter, leaves, wood, plants and indus- 
trial wastes from paper, leather and tex- 
tile factories. 
(2) Dissolved 
solution by the 


into 
th< 


brought 
ot 


matter 


solvent action 


rc 


Fig. 1. 


water; gases such as oxygen, carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen sulphide; also 
solids dissolved from the earth’s crust, 
such as salts of calcium, magnesium, 
sodium, potassium, iron, manganese 
aluminum and dissolved organic com- 
pounds. 

There are many difficulties arising in 
the use of water due to these suspended 
and dissolved impurities. Their pres- 
ence can be chemically detected and the 
methods of their removal can then be 
determined. If the water is to be con- 
sidered from a sanitary point of view, 
that is, its fitness or unfitness for human 
consumption, then it must be clear, cool, 
free from turbidity, color, odor, patho- 
genic bacteria and excessive quantities 
of dissolved salts. Chemical and bac- 
teriological examination disclose its con- 
ditions and if suspended matter and bac- 

" teria are present, the water is purified by 

coagulation, filtration, and sterilization 
by various methods such chlorine, 
hypochlorite of lime, sulphate, 
ultra-violet rays, etc. 

Suspended matter is, ob- 
jectionable in all industrial water sup- 
ply and if present it is removed by fil- 
tration assisted, if necessary, by a coagu- 
lant, alum being most commonly used 
for this purpose. Where the quantity of 
suspended matter 1s large, the filtration 


as 


“AT " 
coppe I 


f 
ot 


course, 





Diagrammatic [Illustration of Zeolite Softener 


is preceded also by coagulation and set- 
tling in a large tank. 
Removal of Gases 

Oxygen is present to some extent in 
every water supply, but in deep well 
waters the quantity is usually very small, 
it 
A very large amount of 


whereas in surface waters is com- 


paratively high. 


___ Salt Solution Tank 





research carried out during the past few 
years has proven beyond a doubt that 
this dissolved oxygen is the principal 
factor in the corrosion of iron and 
steel in water. Where such corrosion 
is experienced it is advisable to remove 
the oxygen from the water, if it is pres- 
ent. For boiler feed purposes this may 
be readily carried out by having large 
open feed water heaters in which the 
water is heated to 210 degrees F. before 
passing into the boilers. At this temper 
ature the oxygen becomes quite insol- 
uble in the water and is therefore re- 
leased from solution. Oxygen can be 
removed in the cold by spraying the 
water through a space under high 
vacuum and pumping the air released 
from the water out of this space 
Hydrogen sulphide gas is frequently 
met with in water supplies and it im- 
the objectionable odor which 
characteristic of the so-called ‘ sulphur 
waters.” 


parts 1s 
It may readily be removed by 
aeration carried out cither by sprayiny 
through nozzles or trickling fin 
streams of water through beds of cok¢ 


by 


Calcium and Magnesium 
The 
that 


presence of hardness in 
the salts of mag- 
nesium, is undoubtedly the most common 


of industrial 


water, 


is, calcium and 


cause water troubles. 


These salts are present to some extent 
in all natural water supplies and their 
bad effects are, therefore, noticeable t 
a greater or lesser extent with all natur- 
al waters. Wherever water i 
contact with soap it 
that the hardness of the water combines 
with the soap to form insoluble, sticky 
precipitates. These are the 
lime and magnesia soaps and the 
curds which are commoniy seen floating 
around on the surface of water contain- 
ing hardness, when soap is added to it. 
It is obvious, therefore, that, not only 
does this hardness consume quantities 
of soap, thereby preventing the econ- 
omical application of the processes, but 
also the product which results being of 
a sticky, adhering nature is troublesome 
in that particular process as well as all 
the other processes through which the 
materials have to pass. These difficul- 
ties will be pointed out in detail for the 
various branches of the textile industry. 


Boiler Scale 


In boilers the hardness of water is the 
basis of the formation of scale as well 
as sludge and mud. These calcium and 
magnesium salts which are in solution in 
the boiler feed water are rendered insol- 
uble under the conditions of high boiler 
temperature and concentration, and as 
a result of this they are precipitated 
from solution and deposit upon the sur- 
face of the boiler as an adhering scale. 
The troubles resulting from boiler scale 
are well known to every plant operator 
and engineer. 

The presence of calcium and mag- 
nesium bicarbonates in a water fre- 
quently causes clogging trouble in the 
spray nozzles of humidifying systems, 
now commonly used for air conditioning 
in textile mills. Complete removal of the 
calcium and magnesium eliminates this 
trouble. 

Zeolite plants accomplish the removal 
of the hardness by percolation of the 
water through a bed of zeolite material, 
suitably supported and distributed in a 
closed or open container, with piping and 
valves attached to the container properly 
to distribute and control the flow of 
water. The hardness is removed from 
the water by the well-known zeolite ex- 
change principle, the zeolite exchanging 
its sodium base for the calcium and mag- 
nesium in the water. A 
vided to indicate when the 
passed the quantity of 
designed to soften 

The zeolite bed is then automatically 
regenerated or revivified by passing a so- 
lution of salt (common brine) through 
the softener. The brine, by a reverse ex- 
change reaction, gives its sodium base to 
the zeolite, and as it leaves the softener 
it carries with it in a clear solution, the 


s used in 


is readily noticed 


known as 


are 


meter 1S pro- 
softener has 


water it was 
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HAUGHTON 
ELEVATORS 


Ford 
There are 235 uses 103 Haughton Ele 


vators, including 45 in 


the Detroit plant The 
Ford, Ontario, plant 
and 25 branches are 
ilso Haughton equipped 


Ford has placed 43 re 
orders since the first 


in these 6 plants —— a= 





(,00dvear. Ford use 10S 





their main plants . 7 {. d 

in its plant ' oo year 
uses 70 Haughton Eleva- 
tors in this plant alone 
The record of performance 
of these elevators led to the 
selection of Haughton 
equipment for the Good 
year Los Angeles plant 
Total Haughton Elevators 
in use by Goodyear plant 
and branches is 90, repre 
senting 48 different orders 


plants in tl 


wughton Elevators 


laughton oversize design and construc 


~ 





standards provide an unusual margin 


of power, strength and durability, beyond 


the most extreme demands of service . 7 


Exceptionally long life and low cost of O ] d : 
| verlan = t ematiiimemnal 
operation and upkeep make Haughton : ont oom , 

elevators a true econom\ uses 63 Haughton Ele 
vators, 39 in the main 
J : ' ‘ plant and 24 in branch- 
40% ot all orders are re-orders trom es Overland has re 
ordered 33 times. First 
order placed in 1911 





present users 





We operate a complete engineering de- 
partment for planning installations. Ad 
dress our main office or nearest branch 


The Haughton Elevator 
& Machine Company 





Goodrich | 


first used Haughton Eleva 
tors in 1906, 49 re-orders 
have increased total Haugh 


ad 
Toledo, Ohio ton Elevators in Goodrich 
plant to 53. Even with 
New York Branch Pittsburgh Branch towel eek at cet ! 
640 West 55th St 514 Market St. saci coe? or oa ' 
Cleveland Branch Detroit Branch 
1466 St. Clair Ave 324-328 Larned St., W. ‘ 





( 
placed first rder for Haughton Elevators in 1915 : 
Has re-ordered 9 times, including equipment of 16 

tu e a er machines for new plant at South Bend. Studebaker 
ises 27 Haught ulevators in al PP tO Se I 
Kelly- | 
Springfield 
selected Haughton Elevat 
ors for entire equipment of r 
12 elevators in the new 
Cumberland plant on a . 
count of efficiency and 
economy in carrying heavy 
loads and ability to de ; 
liver uninterrupted service \ 


at lowest cost. 
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calctum and magnesium extracted from 
the zeolite. A tank is provided to 
make the brine, and its flow to and from 
the softeners is automatically accom- 
plished by properly designed equipment 
which forms an integrai part of the 
modern zeolite softener. The diagram- 
matic illustration at Fig. 1, illustrates 
the zeolite softener in its present form. 

There are certain cases when it is ad- 
visable to install combination lime-soda 
systems followed by zeolite softeners. 
This applies when the raw water con- 
tains an excessive amount of bicarbon- 
ate hardness and the quantity of water 
required is large. By this combined 
treatment the total solids in the effluent 
are reduced to a minimum by the lime 
pre-treatment and the zeolite softener 
removes the hardness left in the pre- 
treated water, the advantages of both 
systems on such a water being thereby 
combined in this installation. 

Presence of Iron 

The presence of iron in any water 
supply is always a source of great dif- 
ficulty to the textile man. When it oc- 
curs in deep well waters, which are 
clear when drawn but become yellowish 
upon standing, it may be conveniently 
removed by aeration followed by simple 
filtration. Where it is present in a sur- 
face supply in combination with organic 
substances, it may be removed by alum 
treatment and filtration along with sus- 
pended matter and color, as previously 
described. 

Frequently, also, iron is brought into 
the water supply by corrosion of pipe 
lines or heating vessels and in such 
cases the causes of the difficulty must be 
given special consideration and special 
means must be taken for their elimin- 
ation. Mention will also be made later 
of some special cases of its occurrence 
which have been met and eliminated in 
textile mills. The general difficulties of 
rust spots in bleaching, the saddening of 
colors in dyeing, the attacking and dis- 
integration of fibres where particles of 
iron deposit, are some of the evidences 
of iron in the water supply. The quan- 
tity of iron which may cause any of 
these difficulties is comparatively small; 
the presence of one-half part per mil- 
lion of iron or more is usually danger- 
ous for textile work. 

Manganese, although it occurs more 
rarely, produces results quite similar to 
those described for iron. Its removal 
from water supply has been consider- 
ably simplified by the use of a specially 
prepared manganese zeolite, by which 
means the manganese can be entirely 
eliminated. These manganese removal 
filters are reoxidized by the use of a 
solution of potassium permanganate. 
There are several such systems installed 
and in satisfactory operation in some of 
the leading textile mills of this country. 

The specific value of completely re- 
moving the hardness and other impuri- 
ties in water is better understood by 
considering in detail the various 
branches of the textile industry. It can 
readily be seen that complete consid- 
eration of each of these branches covers 
a very large field, but it is the purpose 
here to describe these only briefly, with 
particular emphasis on those processes 
involving the use of clear water of zero 
hardness 

Woolens and Worsteds 

The various steps involved in passing 
from the raw wool to the finished cloth 
may be conveniently classified in three 
general groups: 

(a) Preparing the raw wool for the 
mechanical process of converting into 
varn, including sorting, scouring, dry- 
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ing, carbonizing, blending, stock dyeing 
and oiling. 

(b) Transforming the woolen fibre 
through successive steps into the woven 
piece of cloth, including carding, comb- 
ing, spinning, winding and weaving. 

(c) Cleansing and finishing the woven 
cloth in order to prepare it for the mar- 
ket, including fulling, scouring, raising, 
drying, shearing and pressing 

Scouring is the fundamental process 
in the manufacture of woolens or wor- 
steds and upon Ms effective operation 
depends the success in practically all the 
subsequent stages of manufacture. The 
ideal result sought in wool scouring is, 
of course, the production of a clean 
fibre separated from all of its original 
impurities, so that the wool may remain 
clean and fresh and be satisfactory for 
the subsequent operations. The condi- 
tion of a hot alkaline solution 
which exists in the wool scouring bath 
is an ideal one for immediate precipita- 
tion of the insoluble salts of calcium 
and magnesium, if either of these ele- 
ments are present in solution. 

In other words, where a water con- 
taining even small amounts of hardness 
is employed for scouring purposes, the 
calcium and magnesium salts which con- 
stitute that hardness combine immedi- 
ately with the soap to form the insolu- 


soap 





Fig. 2. Wool Fibres Nearly Covered 
with Insoluable Deposits 

ble calcium and magnesium stearates, 
oleates, palmitates, or resinates, depend 
ing upon the nature of the soap used. As 
is commonly known, these insoluble sticky 
curds are the substances which are 
usually seen floating around on the sur- 
face of a bath which contains soap and 
hard water. The wool fibre is curly and 
presents a rough surface in its fir-con¢ 
structure and it therefore readily re- 
ceives such deposits and holds them fast. 
This is clearly illustrated by the photo- 
micrograph at Fig. 2. 

It is therefore obvious that not only 
does the presence of hardness in the 
water cause a direct loss of soap and 
consequent decrease of scouring power 
(1 part of lime in the bath precipitates 
about 16 parts of soap), but at the same 
time it results in the deposition of ob- 
jectionable substances which adhere to 
the fibre and are detrimental in the pro- 
cesses that follow. 

Pulled wool can be effectively scoured 
in water of zero hardness. This wool 
is obtained from the hides of dead sheep 
and is usually removed by treatment 
with lime. For this reason the wool 
should not be directly brought in con 
tact with the soap solution until the lime 
has been removed as completely as pos 
sible, and this process, of course, can 
best be accomplished by steeping in a 
water which is free from all lime. This 
should be carried out by using a con- 
tinuous hot rinse of zero water and the 
length of time of this treatment depends 
upon the amount of lime in the wool. 


Savings in Scouring 
At a certain mill manufacturing wor- 
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sted yarns the source of 
creek containing at 
suspended matter besides a 
and the four to five 

per gallon which was usually 
This water was purified by 
with alum and_ sedimentation, after 
which it was passed through a sand fil- 
ter and finally a zeolite softener. The 
following average results were obtained 
on mixtures of Australian and domestic 
wools running about 60 per 
scouring shrinkage. 

COMPARISON OF RESULTS BEFORE AND 

AFTER INSTALLATION 


supply was a 
considerable 
little iron 
grains of hardness 


times 


present. 


coagulation 


cent, in 


Lbs. 
ammo- 
Lbs niated 


soap potash 
Average consumption per 100 
Ibs wool scoured in raw 
water . ° ° =.00 Lol 
Average consumption per 100 
Ibs. wool scoured in clear, 
soft water hace 1.33 0.9 
Savings per 100 Ibs 1.02 31 
Percentage savings 43 25.6 


At another mill manufacturing high 
grade worsted cloth for women’s wear, 
the results obtained while scouring mix- 
tures of wool running about 50 per cent 
Australian and the remainder a mixture 
of domestic % bloods, 3% bloods and % 
bloods, was about 1% pounds of soap 
per 100 pounds of wool and 1 2-3 pounds 
of soda ash per hundred pounds of wool. 
Soap was red oil potash soap containing 





Fig. 3. Deposit of Soap Curds on 


Silk Fibres 


about 57 per cent. dry soap and the soda 


ash was about 50 to 55 per cent. Na.0. 
This mill had previously averaged 
about two pounds of soap and three 


pounds of soda ash per hundred pounds 
of wool scoured, the raw water contain- 
ing only three grains of 
gallon d 
In the finishing 

zero hardness can be used to great ad- 
vantage. Large savings are again ac- 
companied by great improvement in the 
quality. It is found that when zero 
water is used, it is not usually necessary 
to add any soap in the scouring process 


hardness per 


processes water ot 


when carried out after fulling. The 
soap which is left in the fabric from 
the fulling process is sufficient for a 


thorough scouring. In a _ woolen mill 
using zero water, it was recently found 
that there was a 52 per cent. saving 
effected in this stage of the manufac- 
ture; i. e., only 48 per cent. of the total 
soap previously used for fulling and 
scouring was required after the removal 
of the 7 


the raw water 


grains of hardness 


g present in 

When scouring alone is 

‘arried on, similar savings can be mad 
Soft Water in Dyeing 

Spots and streaks are 


troublesome in piece dyeing. 


particularly 

Hence it 
is of paramount importance that goods 
which are to be so dyed should be pro- 
cessed completely in zero water, be- 
cause it is here that the insoluble cal- 
cium and magnesium curds, having be- 
come attached to the fibre, appear either 
as darker spots or streaks when they 
happen to attract the dye and form new 
compounds of a darker color, or resist 
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spots and streaks when they repel the 
dve 

Loss of dyestuffs due to the presence 
of hardness in water occurs principally 
where compounds are formed between 
the calcium and magnesium and the dye- 
stuff bases. This occurs usually with 
basic, substantive (direct) and some 
mordant dyes, but in the case of the 
usual acid wool colors this does not take 
place. Here, however, there is danger 
of the acid acting upon the deposited 
soap curds and liberating the free fatty 
acid of the soap, which may show up as 
oily spots on the dyed materials. 

A considerable amount of 
now being bleached with sodium per- 
oxide. The usual procedure is first to 
acidify the bath with sulphuric acid 
and then to bring it almost to the neu- 
tral point with the 
carrying the bath to the alkaline side 
by the use of a milder alkali, such as 
borax or sodium silicate. 
carried out at high 
these conditions are 


wool is 


sodium peroxide, 


The work is 
temperatures and 
favorable to the 
precipitation of calcium and 
salts in the form of 


Magnesium 
calcium carbonate 
and magnesium hydroxide, whereas if 
the water is absolutely free from hard- 
ness, the bath remains clear throughout. 
which condition is favorable to 


luction of a clear white 


the pro- 


Special care must be exercised to 
iwoid the presence of iron in the per- 
oxide bleach bath, as even small amounts 


are rapidly oxidized by the 


from. the 


nascent 
Veen 
a flat 


peroxide, resulting in 


yellow bleach, or rust spots 


Silk Manufacturing 
The silk fibre as it 


comes tron the 
cocoon is covered with a glue-like sub 
stance called sericin. Sericin is soluble 
in boiling water, and in hot soap or 
alkaline solutions. The throwing proc- 


usually 


ess 1S 


soaking’ in 
a solution of soap and oil which ren- 
ders the silk pliable and soft for the 
operation \s is commonly 
known, lime and magnesia salts tend to 
make the silk fibre hard and brittle and 
it is therefore highly desirable that only 
tree 


prece de d by 


throwing 


water from hardness be used for 
the soaking process. 

Degumming, stripping and_ boiling-off 
are terms applied to. the 


silk-glue or 


from the fibre 


process in 
which the sericin is sep 
The boiling-off 
immersing the silk in 
solution and boiling. The effects 
of the insoluble soap curds which are 
formed here if the water contains anv 
hardness are 


arated 
is carried out by 


soap 


even more pronounced 


than in wool scouring, because this work 


s carried out at the boiling point in a 
strong soap solution, and this is fav- 
orable to complete precipitation. Fur- 


thermore, silk is usually of a more deli- 
ate nature and imperfections are there- 
The third 
important point is that the boil-off liquor 
is extensively used in silk dyeing to 
maintain the luster of the silk and to 
promote the dye- 
stuff. Therefore, it is highly desirable 
that this boil-off liquor should be free 


fore more readily observed. 


even distribution of 


from all scums and precipitates as other- 
wise the dyeing will be seriously af- 
fected. The photo-micrograph at Fig. 3 
illustrates clearly the deposition of soap 
curds on silk fibres. 

As a matter of fact, where there is 
hardness present in the water supply it 
is customary to “break” this hardness 
with soda ash before adding soap or 
entering the for boiling off. 
As pointed out in an article on this sub- 
ject in the Oct. 22, 1921, issue of TEXTILE 

(Continued on page 451) 
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7 per cent more machines in thei 
building by eliminating — the 
n-productive posts 


Guaranty Silk Company of 
ke, Pa., was able to plac« 


; 










OR|\|\DINARY || SAW-TOO|\TH 
CONSTR\\UCTION 





SUPER-SPAN SAW-TOOTH 


oe 


ee Nae 


Buildings 100 feet wide without a post 


It isn’t necessary to cut your factory up with posts 
in order to have a sawtooth roof. 


The Super-Span method of Saw-Tooth Construc- 
tion makes it possible to construct a factory 100 
feet wide and any length without a single post. 
This method of construction, originated by Walter 
F. Ballinger, is used exclusively by The Ballinger 
Company. 


Super-Span buildings of any width and length 
can be constructed with posts spaced in panels 60 


x 100 feet. Bottoms of trusses may be designed to 
carry jacquards for weaving, trolley hoists for 
erecting purposes, motors, blowers, shafting, rad- 
iators and ducts if desired. 


The light is unobstructed and the space gained 
permits the installation of far more machines. 


Super-Span units are standardized, permitting 
quick delivery and erection. Full details of the 
unit sizes and construction methods are given in 
our booklet, ‘“ Super-Span Saw-Tooth Construc- 
tion,” which is sent to executives on request. 


This type of building now erected or under contract for the following: 


Glenham Embroidery Company 
Guaranty Silk Corporation 

The Viscose Company (two orders) 
The Viscose Company 

Salt’s Textile Company 

Ardross Worsted Co. 


We are ready with a complete organization of architects, designers, draftsmen, equipment engineers and field force to design, 
We now serve more than thirty leading textile manufacturers. 


erect and entirely equip any kind of industrial building. 


Embroidery Shed 
Weave Shed 
Spinning Shed 
Spinning Shed 
Weave Shed 
Weave Shed 


Beacon, N. Y. 
Nanticoke, Pa. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Lewistown, Pa. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Philadelphia 


Let us help you solve your problem. 


THE BALLINGER 


ARCHITECTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
S. E. Cor. Chestnut and 12th St. 





ENGINEERS 


COMPANY 


CONSTRUCTORS 


NEW YORK . 
1328 Broadway, Cor, 34th St. 
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Report of Mill Construction for 1921 





New Projects, Enlargements and Improvements 


Mill Building Compares Favorably with Last Year—Revamping of Old Established Concerns a Feature- 





-Chain 





Mill Idea Gains Ground in Knit and Silk Fields—Greatest Expansion Noted in Knit Goods— 
Lower Costs Stimulating Construction 


FALLING off in the number of 
A new mills, enlargements and im- 

provements was to be expected 

in view of general conditions 
and the high cost of construction dur- 
ing 1921. The record is surprisingly 
good, however, when compared with re- 
ports for other industries as given by 
their trade authorities, and many large 
projects were undertaken and pushed 
to completion. There was not the over- 
expansion in textile manufacturing dur- 
ing the war that took place in many 
lines, due largely to the inability to se- 
cure equipment. Moreover, there was a 
fair demand for goods throughout the 
year. 

As 1921 advanced many of the uncer- 
tainties in the markets for the distribu- 
tion of textile mill products cleared up 
and the situation at the opening of the 
present year is much brighter than at 
this time a year ago. 

Numerous mills have been in a posi- 
tion to build but have delayed on ac- 
count of the high cost of building ma- 
terials and labor. With their prices re- 
duced they felt that construction costs 
were too high and were in line for a 
decline. Now that costs are lower and 
labor more efficient, more building con- 
struction may be expected during the 
coming months, for almost every mill 
has something in mind in the construc- 
tion line which it plans to put into exe- 
cution as soon as it is decided that con- 
ditions are advantageous. Engineers are 
receiving large numbers of requests for 
reports and estimates on new work, and 
it is expected that later in 1922 there 
will be construction activities that will 
keep everyone busy. 


New Mills Number 242 


The number of new manufacturing 
units added to the textile industry at 
large during 1921 are in excess of 240. 
In wool goods mills, knitting plants and 
miscellaneous concerns, the last made 
up largely of dyeing and finishing works, 
the projects undertaken outnumbered 
those recorded during 1920. In cotton 
and silk mills the figures for 1921 show 
a falling off. The products of the knit- 
ting trade, particularly hosiery, jersey 
cloth, and various forms of knitted 
outerwear, have been in generous de- 
mand and the expansion of this branch 
of the industry seems to have been a 
direct answer to the call made upon it. 


When grouping the mill construction 
data compiled by TExTILE Wor -p, in ac- 
cordance with the various sections of 
the country, it seems worthy of com- 
ment that the New England states show 
the greatest fresh development of the 
wool goods industry, the southern states 
the greatest expansion of the cotton 
goods industry, the middle Atlantic 
states (covering chiefly New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania) the greatest 
growth in new knit, silk, and miscellane- 
ous mills. 


Development of Chain Mills 


The development of chains of mills 
was one of the features of the year in 
the knitting field. In the silk industry 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. was 
formed late in the year bringing into 
one organization three companies al- 
ready allied in management. These are 
the Standard Processing Co. and the 
Thatcher Spinning Co., Inc., Chattan- 
ooga, Tenn., and the Coosa Mfg. Co., 
Piedmont, Ala. The formation of the 
Corticelli Silk Co., marked the amal- 
gamation of the Brainerd & Armstrong 
Co., New London, Conn. and the Nono- 
tuck Silk Co., Northampton, Mass. 

The merger of two prominent hosiery 
concerns, the Scott-Kitzmiller Co., Inc., 
and Wm. F. Taubel, Inc. brought into 
being the Taubel-Scott-Kitzmiller Co. 
with a capital of $9,000,000. At the 
time of the merger, this brought under 


COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION OF LAST ELEVEN YEARS 


1920 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 1911 

SE Gikedeesvasosd vas 46 89 74 29 52 51 24 26 27 37 32 
MEE taGkeunneseecuess< 36 30 54 24 24 23 19 21 24 24 20 
BRICUEA ccc ccc ccesecce 103 59 84 120 97 113 111 110 142 122 92 
ME) SeateGeretcesneness 31 71 61 49 86 60 25 51 54 46 38 
Miscellaneous .......... 26 15 16 27 38 33 40 37 30 36 26 
242 264 289 254 297 280 219 245 277 265 208 


the branch mill idea has continued to 
grow, as has been evidenced by the 
development of the industry in parts 
of Pennsylvania. Shortage of labor 
in some of the older and more in- 
tensively developed industrial centers 
has led manufacturers to new fields 
for the extension of their businesses. 
This fact is also shown in the knit 
underwear trade in upper New York 
State. A number of these mills have 
established branches in towns adjacent 
to the parent plants. In several of 
these finishing only is undertaken. 

On the artificial silk end of the in- 
dustry there was building activity as 
follows: American Cellulose & Chem- 
ical Mfg. Co., Cumberland, Md.; du 
Pont Fibresilk Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Cellulose Co., Chester, Fa.; and new 
units of the Viscose Co. at Lewiston, 
Pa., and Roanoke, Va. 

The general classification of miscel- 
laneous mills includes a few flax, hemp 
and asbestos concerns, but covers for 
the most part dyeing and finishing com- 
panies. The greatest number of new 
plants of this latter class are to be found 
in Pennsylvania. 


Amalgamations 


During the year there were a number 
of notable mill amalgamations. The 


one management 29 hosiery mills. The 
number has since been increased by the 
erection of additional branch plants. 
Another amalgamation in the knitting 
field is that of the Mayo Mills of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and the Wash- 
ington Mills, under the name Washing- 
ton Mills. The underwear product, how- 
ever, retains the Mayo brand. 


Extensive Machinery Renewals 


Tabulated information is usually a 
great aid in giving a picture of a situa- 
tion, yet the record of new mill units 
and important enlargements does not 
convey the whole story of the past year’s 
growth. There has been a tremendous 
amount of new machinery installed in 
established mills to replace old equip- 
ment, which does not show in the re- 
ports of mill construction. 

The record made under the adverse 
conditions during 1921 shows that no 
matter how many other problems pre- 
sent themselves, mills can never lose 
sight of the fact that the problem of 
economical production is always pres- 
ent. To secure savings many of the 
older mills must be rehabilitated, and 
there is a tremendous amount of this 
work to be done in the next few years. 
Important investigations of mill econ- 
omy are under way which will result 


in decisions to revamp plants 
of these operations will be 
tensive than new mill units, for they 
involve such changes as the using of 
present weave rooms for yarn manufac- 
turing, building new weave sheds, cloth 
rooms, etc., and the remodelling of 
power plants to give fuel economy and 
better heat balance. 


Many 


more ex- 


High Quality of Construction 


In the plants that were built during 
the past year the quality of construc- 
tion and equipment shows that textile 
manufacturers are far-sighted enough 
to permit any reasonable expenditure 
where definite benefits can be realized. 
Layouts of departments and machinery 
have been developed to keep stock in 
process moving forward without lost 
motion or back trucking until it leaves 
the shipping room door. Indirect light- 
ing and general illumination have been 
largely adopted, improving light distri- 
bution and contributing to the reduc- 
ton of shadows, besides making work- 
ing conditions more cheerful. Interior 
painting, better methods of driving ma- 
chinery, use of conveyor systems and 
better control of atmospheric conditions 
have all received attention, giving an in- 
crease of a few per cent. in production 
and a more uniform product. Develop- 
ments along these lines are more notice- 
able than improvements in machinery. 
Manufacturing equipment has reached 
a high degree of efficiency and progres- 
sive mill managements are now bending 
their efforts to insure that each machine 
is used to its maximum capacity. 

Prospects are bright, probably much 
brighter than surface indications show. 
New projects are being planned each day, 
some of which will turn into actual 
awards during the year. It is certain 
that the outlook is creating a better feel- 
ing among builders, architects and engi- 
meers, and every week sees a change 
for the better in these organizations. 
The bringing to a head of many projects 
held in abeyance is expected shortly. 
Prices now warrant going ahead with 
deferred work in many cases, and un- 
doubtedly the record for the present 
year will show a big improvement over 
the figures for 1921. Some of the new 
mills under construction or completed 
during the past year are illustrated in 
the following pages. 





Two of the New Buildings Completed Early in 1921 for Riverside and Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. At Left Multi-Story Weaving Mill. At Right 4-Story Dye 


House. Bridge Connecting the Two Buildings is 1,000 Feet Long 
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The Shawsheen Mills at Andover, Mass. 


Concrete Building Originally Planned as a Warehouse for Export Business Has Been Converted Into a Mill for Mak- 


ing Worsted Yarns on the French System 


7 SHEEN MILLS, at Shay en by the bare dimensions is ex- forced concrete. Some diversity in the 
Village, Andover, Mass., is pressed in the statement that there are flooring material was made necessary 
a” the most interesting textile over ten acres of floor space in this hy the character of the different oper- 
der struction during building The exact dimensions, how ations. For the section where spinning 
\ work of unusual mag- ever, are 497 feet x 123 feet 4 inches and weaving machinery is to be _ in- 
ny period, it has drawn the for the main body of the mill, with an stalled, the floor surface is of factory 
ttent only of the textile world L-shaped extension 71 feet x 30 feet 10 maple laid on 2-inch planking, which in 
ups of manufacturers uches. Both sections have a basement turn is attached to sleepers imbedded in 
riginal and comprchensive with five stories of superstructure. The cinder concrete. In sections devoted to 
‘ n fact, its originality might story heights average about fifteen feet. storage and handling of materials, there 
red the outstanding fea \s previously stated the structure are granolithic cement surfaces one and 
ntire undertaking. In the proper is of reinforced concrete of the one-half inches thick. On account of 
ntirely n w, there being 
ndustrial unit on the 
hich it is a wth, and: « 
portance h: proved 
ipta plant to m«¢ the need 
litio 
if i ( S 
l Stor nt nsp 
n tra 
W tions 
n Si ite } 
t ; 
hat t] <port ¢ 
ent 
| t] 
t tT 
sare 
| 
A Small Section of the Spinning Department in Shawsheen Mills 
Concrete Worsted Spinning Mill 
I ir] dey arture 1 dl sh t s design. the heavy trucking and continual usage 
( Ss tl Ldoptior | desig pra illy nol these surfaces unusual care was em 
ted ceilings, a I at ad ved in the selectior the materials 
t e in the lay ut and installi and in the workmanship 
1 | prinklers a zroup drive equ Exterior Architectural Features 
Is a1 ner but tl nt according the ews of many Space limitations bar the description 
i plete worste mechanical eneis | ( h 1 the great detail which they deserve 
t n ed s ! spa le t xcessively larg if the exterior architectural features 
st this typ nst n imns plain merete, and t Primarily, they rely upon a judicious 
ni mpleted consist icilitate the lay ichinery and distribution and treatment of substan- 
ding and power | | esses, the = siz the nte al and economical materials of con- 
the mi va ft n ns in the lowe tories was re struction in a way that eives pleasure 
he architectural « t duced by the us eel cores pi to the observer and bespeaks dignity 
tudy th tl ted i firep ve g of con- and substantial qualities for the build- 
present dignific nd crete ings. The structural concrete members 
pearance seldom seen 1 In the upper stories it was possible to are exposed, but the monotonous tonc 
buildings. A t | obtain columns of sufficiently small f concrete is relieved by use of brick 
h than wot et diameters by adhering strictly to reir n the sill walls. The sash are of rolled 
_——ae — 
— 
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Exterior Architectural Features—Mechanical Equip- 


New 


steel members, similar to the types 
which have come into general industrial 
use in the past few years. This happy 
circumstance of a satisfactory and dig 
nified architectural design must occur 
to anyone who views with any leisure 
this mill in its attractive surroundings 
of picturesque Shawsheen Village. 
The mechanical equipment of th 
building the standard lay- 
outs of sprinklers, heating and wiring 
Slight departures have been made in 
the plumbing, both as to location and 


consists of 


fixtures, from the standard practices 
with a view to convenience and im- 
provement. The elevators are fur 


nished by the Otis Elevator Company 
and the elevator openings are equipped 
with automatic mechanically operated 
fire doors of a new type. 
The Power Plant 
After proved 
the plant for a 


it inadvisable to us« 
storage warehouse, 
means had to be provided for a power 
unit to operate the manufacturing 
equipment that was to be installed in 
the mill. As a result the constructior 
of the power house was not started 
until the mill building was well on its 
way to completion so that at the time 
of writing the minor details of build- 
ing work and the equipment installa- 
tion are still uncompleted, though the 
structure proper has been finished 
Briefly, this power plant is designed t 
furnish all for the mills, 
cluding heating, lighting, power 
water supply, both hot and cold. 
Boilers Equipped with Superheaters 


services in 


and 


The equipment has received very 
thorough and_ careful consideration 
throughout and it is believed that the 
best features of up-to-date develop- 


ments have been incorporated so far as 
they relate to the efficient, economical 
and reliable operation both of the power 
plant proper and the different require- 


ments of the mill. The principal ap- 
paratus consists of water tube steam 
boilers equipped with superheaters. 


Shawsheen Village Railroad Station 
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Mechanical oil burners are used for the 
operation of these boilers and _ the 
auxiliary equipment in connection with 
these boilers in the form of super- 
heaters, etc., is of a highly developed 
nature. Steam condensing turbines of 
the bleeder type are to be installed for 
production of electrical power. The 
piping and wiring connections to the 
mills are housed in a concrete tunnel of 
ample cross-section to allow of easy 
installation, inspection and repairs. 

The boiler house proper is 
shaped building consisting of a 


a EF 


main 


Thatcher Spmning Company, Mill No. 2 


A 32,000 Spindle Fine Combed Hosiery Yarn Mill Unit Built Parallel with No. 1 Mill—Light, Well Ventilated Rooms 
Secured by 15-Foot Ceiling Height, White Interior Finish and Large Area of Steel Sash Windows 


HE present day tendency in textile 
mill construction is very well ex- 
emplined in the recently com- 
pleted mill of the Thatcher Spin- 
ning Company, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
This is the second mill built by them in 


five vears for the manufacture of fine 
combed hosiery varns. Modern features 
of construction and equipment make 


this plant highly efficient and economical 
and provide conditions under which 
production can be carried the 
greatest adva It is equipped with 
machinery necessary for 32,640 produc- 
ing spindles, and together with the No. 
1 mill total of 63,104 spindles. 
Following the policy formulated when 
the first mill 
ing is 
crete 


on to 


ntage. 


gives a 


was erected, the new build- 
also a three-story, reinforced con- 
structure. It is placed parallel 
with and about sixty-three feet distant 
from the building, with a covered 
passageway) ; the same construction 
the second and third floors 
buildings. Each mill, how- 
‘omplete unit in itself. 

The main mill building is 30914 feet 
long and 133 feet wide, giving a total 
usable floor area of 110,760 square feet. 
The outside walls are formed from a 
framework of reinforced concrete with 
openings fitted with steel sash windows. 
Corner towers are finished with a brick 
veneer paneling which improves the ap- 
pearance of the building. Flat slab con- 
struction is used for the floors and 
roof. 

Except for the first floor, where foun- 
dation piers are used, the floor and roof 
slabs are supported by mushroom col- 
umns 20 inches in diameter placed 22 
feet by 26 feet apart. Each floor slab is 
914 inches thick and covered with 2 
inches of tarred gravel, 3-inch inter- 
mediate pine floor and finished with 1- 
inch maple, thus providing a permanent 
stable setting for the machinery and 
vet sufficient cushion to absorb vibra- 
tion and shocks. The roof is covered 
with standard five-ply tar and gravel 
roofing material. Turner Construction 
Company erected the building. J. E. 
Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., are the 
engineers. 

Light, Well Ventilated Rooms 

One of the most forceful impressions 
a visitor receives when going through 
this plant is that of the light, well venti- 
lated This is due in a large 
measure to the 15-foot ceiling height, 
white interior finish, and the large 
amount of well diffused natural light 
admitted by the steel sash windows. 
Combining such conditions with well 


first 


connecting 
the two 
ever, iS a 


of 


rooms 
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head house 123 feet 4 inches x 53 feet 
4 inches, and a stem 69 feet x 51 feet 
4 inches. As with the mill the exterior 
treatment has received carefal consider 
ation of economy and harmony with the 
surroundings. Its proximity to Shaw- 
sheen Village requires a type of archi- 
tecture that will more nearly conform 
to that of the principal village buildings 
than is the case with the mills. As a 
result brickwork offset by concrete de- 
tails is the predominating feature of 
the boiler house as contrasted with con- 
crete offset by brickwork in the mills 


This gradual transition from the fine 
industrial design to the highly artistic 
treatment is especially noteworthy 

In accomplishing this, however, the 
purposes of 
not been 
structural 


of 


fitness and 
lost sight of 
members of 
reinforced 


economy have 

The exterior 
the boiler house 
concrete veneered 
with a high grade but not expensive 
brick, and the trimmings are of 
concrete instead of 


are 


precast 
cut stone. This 
latter work was made up on the ground 
at a comparatively low expense and is 
of a color and texture that blends with 





—Details of Equipment—Purchased Power 


spaced machinery, driven by individual 
motors, gives a cheerful aspect to the 
rooms and makes it possible to get the 
very best service the 
and employes. 


from equipment 


Cotton Storage House 


Adjacent to the mill building is a new 
four-story reinforced concrete cotton 
storage house, in which a section has 
been utilized for an opener room. As 
the bales are opened the cotton is run 
through two Saco-Lowell No. 4. bal 
breaking feeders and then blown to the 
picker room on the third floor of the 
mill. Each breaker is driven by a 3 
H. P. motor mounted on the ceiling. 

All of the third the mill is 
occupied by the picker and card rooms 
in which the picking, carding, combing 
and roving 


noor ot 


are carried on 
The two rooms are separated by a fire 
wall. As the cotton is blown to the 
picker room it is dropped into bins and 
allowed to stay for at least twenty-four 
hours before being used. This gives the 
cotton a chance to open up and become 
more fluffy. Two processes of picking 
are used, the room being equipped with 
two 40-inch Saco-Lowell single beater 
breakers with auto feeder and extended 
aprons, driven by 7% H. P. motors; 
and three 40-inch single beater finishers 
of the same make driven by 5 H. P 
motors. The motors 


processes 


are mounted on 





Thatcher Spinning Company, Mill No. 2, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


the “A” 
Individual Motors, Chain Drives 
The the third floor, 
comprising the card room, is equipped 
with fifty-six 40-inch revolving flat top 
cards, 3 sliver lap and 3 ribbon lap ma 
chines, 21 20 deliveries each 
of first and second drawing, three 80 
spindle slubbers, six 100-spindle inter 
mediates, eight 184-spindle roving and 
thirty-six 200-spindle jack frames. Thre« 
types of motor drive 


frames above the machin 


remainder of 


combers, 


are used to run the 
machinery in this room 
arranged in 
each 


The cards are 
two groups ot two rows 
Each group is driven from a line 
a 25 H. P. motor by 
a Link-Belt Company chain. The motor 
is suspended from the ceiling with shaft 


centers 30 inches apart and in the same 


shaft connected to 


horizontal plane. Final adjustment of 
chain tension is obtained through the 
use of the standard sliding base fur 


nished as part of the motor equipment. 
Oil tight totally enclose the 
chains and sprockets to provide means 
of lubrication and protection 

The sliver and ribbon lap machines 
and combers each 
motor and silent 


casings 


an individual 
drive with mo 
tors mounted on cast iron brackets at 
tached to the frames of the machines 
and driven sprockets keyed to the driven 
shaft. Tight and loose pulleys were 
furnished with these machines by the 
manufacturer, but were replaced 


have 
chain 


with 
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the exposed structural concrete of the 
substructure. The windows are of 
ample size to provide an abundance of 
natural light, and here, as in the mill, 
the rolled steel has been used to full ad- 
vantage 

W. B. Knowlton, Lawrence, Mass., 
was the engineer and architect of the 
work, and the construction was carried 
out under his supervision by the Boston 
office of the Turner Construction Co 
The property is owned by the Shaw- 
sheen Mills Co., William M. Wood, 


president 


the motor and chain drive 
Motor supporting 


and made locally. 


equipment. 
parts were de signed 

During the process of manufacture it 
is necessary to stop and start the ma- 
chines several times during the day, and 
as the machines are equipped with an 
automatic mechanism some means must 
be provided automatically to the 
motors. Oil switches fitted with quick- 
make and quick-break mechanism are 
mounted on the machines with the op- 
erating hand stop 


stop 


connected to the 


mechanism. The movement of the 
mechanism is adjusted to suit the throw 
of the switch handle. This arrange- 
ment permits the operator to start or 
stop the machine at will with the use 
of the same levers as used in belt 


drive and also maintains the automatic 
stop feature. 


Both first and second drawing frames 
are driven in a like manner except that 
the motor is mounted on the floor. The 
requirements in this case are somewhat 
different in that each section or head 
is driven from a shaft near the floor 
through tight and loose pulleys. The 
driven sprocket of the chain drive 
equipment is keyed to the shaft in place 
of the main pulley. After the motor is 
started it is permitted to run continu- 
ously and each head controlled as in the 
case of belt drive. 


Two and four-frame motors are used 
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Boiler house planned by us for 
Lever Brothers Company plant 
at Cambridge, Mass. Repre- 
sentative of most advanced de- 
sign. Plants of this type have 
large overload capacity and or- 
dinarily can be operated at a 
saving in labor cost over less 
modern plants. Dimensions of 
Boiler House: 150’ x 100’; 
height, 70’. Height of Stack, 
260’. Equipment: Six 494 H.P. 
Watertube Boilers; Mechanical 
Stokers; Modern Coal Han- 
dling Apparatus; Overhead 
Bunkers and Automatic Coal 
Measuring Scales. 


What Improvements Are 
You Planning for 1922? 


The success of this organization in planning industrial power 
plants of unusual efficiency is largely due to our broad experience in 
laying out complete industrial establishments, including, in many cases, 
not only the preparation of specifications covering the erection of the 
buildings, but their equipment as well. 
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Whether you contemplate the development of a water power, the 
construction or extension of a steam power plant, the erection of an 
entirely new industrial works, or the reorganization of your existing 
establishment, our experience, which is broad enough to render your 
interests the most efficient service, is at your disposal. 


CHAS.T. MAIN 


ENGINEER 
201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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to drive the slubbers, intermediates, rov- 
ing and jack frames. As is the usual 
practice in this type of drive the motors 
are mounted on the ceiling and drive 
direct to the frames through belts. Au- 
tomatic oil switches are the control de- 
vices provided, which are suspended 
from the ceiling and operated by ropes. 
Motor Control Device 

It will be noted that comparatively 
few belts are used in the card room 
and all are from either shaft or motor 
pulley to machine. Counter shafts and 
cross belts have not been used, thus 
adding greatly to the appearance of the 
room and materially reducing the 
amount of lint flying in the air. On 
the second floor there is not a belt to 
be seen. Each of the 120 272-spindle 
Whitin spinning frames is driven by a 
7% H. P. motor mounted on the frame 
and connected to the cylinder shaft by 
a Link-Belt Co. chain. Motor support- 
ing parts were designed and furnished 
by the machine manufacturer. Provi- 
sions were made for starting and stop- 
ping the motor by mounting the switch 
on a bracket and attaching to the frame. 


The switch handle is connected to the’ 


shipper rod so that the operation of the 
frame may be controlled from several 
points along the machine. 

The same type of drive with similar 
arrangement is provided for the twist- 
ers on the first floor. A slight deviation 
is made with the spoolers in that the 
motor control device is not mounted on 
the frame, and the operation of the ma- 
chine is controlled only from one point. 
Thirty-four 120-spindle spoolers in two 
groups of 18 and 16 machines each are 
used to prepare the yarn for the twist- 
ing and warping processes. After the 
yarn is twisted and spooled for the sec- 
ond time it is taken over to one side of 
the room and put in shape for merceriz- 
ing on nineteen Entwistle double ball 
warpers. These machines are arranged 
in a row close to the windows and are 
driven from an overhead line shaft. The 
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balled yarn is sent across the street to 
the plant of the Standard Processing 
Company for finishing and shipment. 

In recent years considerable atten- 
tion has been given to providing as 
much natural light as possible in in- 
dustrial plants and since the advent of 
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rected to produce the best working con- 
ditions during the hours of darkness, 
so the work can be carried on as easily 
as in day time. If such provision is 
not made the amount and quality of the 


product is lowered, and the operators 


‘err ereresy rt: 


«J-ESIRRINE & CO ENGINEERS > 


At Top. 


Night View in Spooler Room. 





At Bottom, Part of the Nineteen 


Entwistle Double Ball Warpers 


the steel sash windows building con- 
struction has been altered to such an 
extent that practically all the outside 
walls are made up of windows. It 
equally important to have ample arti- 


ficial light properly distributed and di- 


is 


f 


ad 





At Top, Section of Picker Room. At Bottom, Section of Card Room Occupied 
by Combers 


are not able to work at their highest 


efficiency 
General Lighting System 


In arranging the lighting units in the 


various rooms careful study was given 
to the location and type of machinery 





At Top, Night View of Spinning Room. At Bottom, Twister Room; Note 
How Easily the Yarn Can be Seen 
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and the processes carried on, so as to 
direct properly the light onto the work. 
However, due to the number of ma- 
chines of the same type it was possible 
to make the arrangement general 
throughout each room. Four hundred 
and thirty-seven 200-watt R. L. M 
flectors with self-contained sockets, to- 
gether with 200-watt bowl enameled 
lamps are used to illuminate the mill 
By hanging the units approximately 16 
feet apart and 14 feet high, an even 
distribution of light is obtained with 
sufficient intensity so that the work can 
be easily seen. 


O 


1c 


The mounting height places the light 
ing units up the and 
light source from the angl 
This the 
cotton through 


well out of wa\ 
removes the 
of vision enables 
to the 
machines without « 
The result is_ bright, 
without dark and sharp shad- 
The accompanying photographs 
ot the interior show the lighting 
obtained. Thes« le with the 


ft the lighting 


operators 


see the 


going 


ve strain tatigue 


cheerful rooms 


Or 


corners 
ows 
ettects 
aid 


were made 


units and without flash 
general light 
been 


the 
receptacles 
columns throughout the 
as to permit the ex 
tension cords for portable lights, drills, 
This obviates 

any of the 


In connection with 


ing system have 


stalled 


rooms so 


in 
on 
use ol 
scrubbing machines, etc 
the 
lamps of 


necessity ot ot 
the general lighting system 
for this purpose and saves lamp break 
age that would otherwise occur. A pilot 
lighting system has also been arranged 
whereby a few lamps throughout the 
mill can be left burning all night to 
allow the night watchman to make his 
rounds having to 


removing 


without carry a 


lantern 


Heating and Air Conditioning 


One of the main problems entering 
into the operation of a textile mill is 
the maintenance air conditions as 
near constant as practicable. The two 


of 


Ne 
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ITER all’s said and done, there’s only one 
way to measure roof value—that’s by the 
‘“vear-stick.”’ 
For when choosing a roof, the really impor- 
tant question is: “Which roof will last longest 


with the least trouble and expense for upkeep‘ 


In the light of long experience, the logical 
answer is: The Barrett Specification Roof. For 
in every section of the country there are roofs 
of this type that have been in service for 
thirty, forty or more years, and are still in good 
condition. 


Despite proved durability and freedom from 
maintenance expense, Barrett Specification Roofs 
are moderate in first cost. And they provide a 
degree of fire protection not exceeded by any 
other kind of built-up roof. 


It is only natural, therefore, that Barrett 
Specification Roofs are the choice of the leading 
architects and construction engineers the coun- 
try over, and that today they cover a majority of 
all the permanent flat-roofed buildings in America. 


ili tie 
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"Measuring Roofs . the “vear-stick” 





The Only Bonded Roo) 

Barrett Specification Roofs are not merely 
guaranteed—they are bonded. 

When the roof 1s 50 squares or larger and 
located in a town of 25,000 or more, or in a smaller 
place where our inspection service 1s available, 
the owner receives, without cost, a bond issued 
by The U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company, of 
Baltimore, protecting him against all repair ex- 
pense during the life of this bond—Type “AA” 
Roofs, for 20 vears; Type “A,” for 10 years. 

Before specifying or closing contract for a 
Barrett Specification. Roof, be sure to read care- 
fully all the eneenieeane in the specifications. 

Full details rege ard e Bonded Roofs and copies of the 


Barret Spee ifications sent free on reque st 





S) «te 

The » Company om 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Denver Buffalo 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Boston Jacksonville 
Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Detroit St. Louis 
Syracuse Bangor Peoria Dallas New Orleans 
Salt Lake City Milwaukee Washington Atlanta Duluth 
Youngstown Bethlehem Toledo Johnstown Lebanon 
Latrobe Houston Elizabeth Columbus Richmond 
Omaha Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. 8. 
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factors to be considered are the temper- 
ature and amount of moisture in the 
air. To keep the cotton going through 
the machines smoothly it is necessary to 
have a certain amount of moisture 
which varies somewhat with the temper- 
ature and outside air conditions. 

A Webster modulation system, to- 
eether with a Parks-Cramer air condi- 
tioning system, automatically controlled, 
are installed to keep an even distribu- 
tion of heat and moisture. A central 
heating plant furnishes steam at 85 
pounds pressure to each of the mill 
buildings. Inside the buildings it passes 
through a reducing valve for distribu- 
tion to the various coils. The steam 
coils are made up in units, each with its 
individual control, and are mounted 
along the walls and suspended from the 
ceilings. One of the advantages of this 
system is that an even temperature 
throughout the room can be obtained by 
adjusting the amount of steam admitted 
to each unit. 

Similar results for distribution of 
moisture are obtained by arranging the 
Parks-Cramer high duty humidifier 
heads so that each will have the same 
volume of air to moisture. These are 
placed at regular intervals throughout 
the rooms. Each is fitted with a fan 
directly connected to a small motor. As 
the water is pumped into the heads the 
rapidly revolving blades throw it out in 
the form of vapor which is 
by the air. 


absorbed 


Fire Protection 

plant is protected from 
a Grinnell automatic sprinkler 
and alarm system, with sprinklers inside 
the buildings and fire hydrants placed at 
various locations in the yard. In addi- 
tion to the 75,000 gallon tank placed on 
top of the toilet tower the fire protec- 
tion piping system is connected to the 


The 


fire by 


entire 


city water system, thus giving two 
sources of water supply. 

The Thatcher Spinning Company’s 
mill is electrically driven throughout, 


the power being furnished by the Chat- 
tanooga Railway & Light Company. 
Current is brought to the mill at 6600 
volts and stepped down to 220 volts for 
distribution throughout the building. 
\ll the power is contralled at one point 
switchboard made up of several 
panels; each panel controlling a main 
feeder into the mill, permitting opera- 
tion of any group of motors indepen- 
dently of any other group. The switch- 
board and motor equipment was fur- 
nished by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. 


by a 


When the building was designed pro- 
vision was made by walling off part of 
the toilet tower and using this space for 
a wire shaft extending the full height 

f the building, for the installation of 
the power feeders rising to the different 
All secondary lighting and 
power distribution panels are installed 
n the wire shaft and all sub-feeders 
emanate from this point. Most of the 
motors in the plant are mounted on the 


tle ors 


machines, and are set near the floor. In 
rder to reach these the circuits were 
laid in the floor. This was done by 


the intermediate 
flooring by the omission of one or two 


irming channels in 
planks as may have been necessary, and 
the conduit laid in the channels. When 
laying the conduit provision was made 
for connecting the motors to the circuit 
after the finish maple floor had been 
laid. This eliminates the necessity for 
holes in the floor slabs and does away 
with a great deal of piping on the ceil- 
ings, greatly improving the appearance 
of the rooms. 
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Southern Franklin Process Co. 





New Dye Plant Established at Greenville, S$. C., to Care for 
Southern Business—Will Begin Operations in February 


HE new 
Franklin 


ville, S. 


plant for the Southern 


Process Co., at Green- 
C., is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion and it is expected that 


pera- 
tions will be started in the dye housse 
early in February. 

This plant has been erected by the 
company in order to take care of the 


southern business, thus eliminating the 
delays and expense of railroad transpor 
tation to and from the and 
Philadelphia plants. The main building, 
62 feet 6 inches wide by 163 feet 4 inches 
long will be used for storage and ship- 
ping in the first story and for winding 
of yarns, etc., in the second story. 


Providence 


Unobstructed Space 

A special feature in the construction 
of the second story is the elimination of 
all columns by spanning from wall to 
wall with trusses, giving a high studded 
room entirely free of obstructions and 
permitting the best arrangement of 
chinery. 


ma- 
Additional light and air is ob 

the monitor over the 
cehtral portion, which extends the whol 
length of the building. 
and elevator service 


tained by roof 


Stairs, toilets 


are located at the 





ends and the plant is so located on the 
lot that extensions can be made to 
double the capacity. A railroad siding 
can also be brought in to serve any 
future needs. 

The boiler house is located at the 
rear and is 47 feet 6 inches by 45 feet 6 
inches, with one horizontal boiler of 170 
H. P. now installed and space { two 
additional boilers. 

All buildings are of concrete, brick 
and timber construction and are pro- 


vided with complete fire protection. The 
present equipment of the dve house con- 
sists of three 1,000-pound dye machines, 


(903) 395 
three 500-pound, two 300-pound, one 
200-pound, one 100-pound, and several 
smaller sample machines. Space is avail- 
able for a few more machines for in- 
creasing the output before enlargement 
by extensions is necessary. All these 
machines have direct mot driven 
pumps for circulation. The extractors 
and winders are also dit motor 
driven, thus eliminating practically all 


shafting and belt drives. 


I ockwood, Greene & Co. Bost n, 
Mass., who designed the dye house for 
the new Providence, Rhode Island, plant 
are the engineers. In accordance with 
their usual custom, the company extend 
a cordial invitation all wh 
terested to visit this new plant 


to are in- 


and ob- 


serve the special method of operation 
covered by the Franklin process of dye- 
ng. 


Blood Knitting Co. Construction 





Unique Type of Addition Provides Cistern and Storage Building 
—TIncreases Fire Protection and Material Handling Facilities 


HE Blood Knitting 
Amsterdam, N. \ 
men’s ribbed 
amply protected 
ing to commonly 
the 


Company, 
manufacture 
although 
against fire, accord 
accepted standards, 
units ot plant 


ot underwear, 


inasmuch = as its 





New Dye Plant of Southern Franklin Process Co. 


wall between the 
ing and dye house. 
The dye house is a one story and base- 


extension of 


division build 


main 


ment the main building, 
62 feet 8 inches wide by 101 feet long, 
arranged with dye machines on both 
sides of the room with the extractors 
and dryers occupying the central por- 
tion. The drug room, office and boiling 


up department are located in the north- 
east corner of the room with special 
north light in the office for matching of 
colors. 

All dye machines are located on raised 
concrete platforms provided with special 


are all 
sprinklers, 


with automatic 
to consider the 
supply of water in case of a conflagra 
tion. 


equipped 
began 


Water Supply at Amsterdam 


The city of Amsterdam has a well 
developed water supply, its source 
being some miles from the city, with 
an adequate watershed of such an 
elevation that the head of water sup 
plying the city is sufficient generally 
to meet all requirements. 
low the pressure can be in 


creased by proper valve adjustment. 


In case ol 
water 








could use the side walls and vel is 
a foundation and first flo espect 
ively, for a building to used for 


of cotton or finished goods 

Che building occupies the full depth 
of the lot and gives ample unloading 
facilities two streets At about 
the center is an inclined chute through 
which cotton is supplied to the first 


] +} 


storage 


on 


operation on its way through the 
plant. This chute is protected by 
automatic vertical sliding fire doors. 
Cistern and Storerooim 
The new building consists of a 
cistern and storage building 183 x 27 
feet. The cistern was built for the 


storage of 105,000 gallons of water to 
be used in connection with the sprin- 


kler system for the factory 

In order to utilize the space over 
the cistern the cover slab was made 
of reinforced concrete 6 inches thick, 
supported by a row of 16x16 inch 
concrete columns 9 feet 4 inches on 


centers down the center of the cistern, 
and 16x 20 inch concrete girders. ° 
live load on this floor was figured at 
500 pounds per 
storeroom over the cistern is 


‘he 
foot. The 
12 ‘feet 
high, with 8-inch brick walls and 12 
inch pilasters. The boards 
3-inch matched yellow pine supported 


by 8x12 inch girders and 8x8 


square 


root are 


inch 
posts. 
1,000 Gallon Pump Installed 
The pump room is partitioned off 





‘overe ins f aking car f pe : with concrete walls at one end of the 
covered drains for taking care of the The city mains, however. iactefied Ee sone a cdcedl 
dye and wash water, and all waste some years ago, are perhaps too small vs trifugal type, capacity 1,000 
water will be carried away without giv to sunpiv. water for « bic fee. These ton centrifugal type, capacity 
ing off any vapor . ee ; b, , ¥ : S€ gallons per minute, driven by 100 
g any Vé . mains may Or may not be enlarged in ) > p - Iti “te 
[he dye house and second story of tin, H.P., 1,800 R.P.M. motor. It is started 
main building each have monitor roof TI bl automatically as soon as any sprin 
a ‘ ie pr » t . s or = . ns 
construction over the center bay. giving ‘ SS - was to consider kler head opens. 
So an undergrou r a supporte 
additional light and assuring complet : dergroun t in _ ! SUPT orte d 
raga ank or series of tanks. > C “e 
ventilation. nk oF series of tank he choice 
of underground was 
Provision for Additions finally decided upon for [ ] (‘mn Z 
Both buildings have temporary wood the reason that the mill ee “ 
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Plan of Layout, Southern Franklin Process Co. 
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The 
Easiest Way 
is the 
Cheapest Way 


RBG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


A MARK 


Kureetnmeed 2 Rere’s more than talk 


around the world 


Stam tae8 about the high quality of Albany Grease 


fair dealing Cook’s Lubricant — Albany Oils — there is 
sige enaaaae proof. For fifty years 


and an 
unexcelled Service 


Pat’d May 26, 1908 


Clear Your 
Dyehouse 
of Fog! 
Why permit your dye 


house to be filled with 
mist when a 


Garden City 


Vapor Absorption 
System 






and Cook’s Lubricants have been overcoming 
friction—most economically. 



















Your dealer stocks them—ask him or write us for samples 
large enough to make a real test. 


Adam Cook’s Sons 


708-710 Washington St., New York 





















Handle Your 
Coal By Gravity 


Unload it from hopper bottom 
cars by a Galion Coal Unloader 
and distribute it into your bins or 
into your power plant by gravity. 
A carload of coal or coke or 
other material is unloaded anil 
put where you want it and just 
as you want it in 2 to 3 hours. 
One man does all the work. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING LUBRICANTS 
aumie HARRIS a. 


will keep it absolutely 
clear. We guarantee it. 









It means no dripping, 







( iLS DROP 
no rotting of root due to LONG WAY ol COUNTS e 
water condensation and GREASES The Galion 













increased output because 
of better working condi- 
tions for employees. 


Coal Unloader 


saves time, labor and money. 
Hundreds are in us- throughout 
the country. Different sizes and 
different capacities to suit your 
requirements. 


The life of an engine may be greatly increased 
or diminished according to the quality of the oil 
used in the cylinder. 









p ., (A bright filtered oil, 
Harris A. W. H. Valve Oil { The nats we ordinarily supply 
unless there are special conditions to be met. It is a pure oil of 
most excellent body and high flash point. possessing great dura- 
bility and lubricating quality. 


We also specialize in 
Tenter Frame Drying 
Systems — most efficient 
drying for least money. 



















No job too small. No job too 
large. Tell us your needs and we 
will gladly and promptly give you 
full information and price on the 
proper size Galion Coal Unloader 
to meet your requirements. Give 





For Compound Engine Lubrication { — a — 9 


“A fan or blower 
for every purpose” 













The Reason 
























_>_-— us the chance to save you coal 
G C; F C Reduced money by cold facts. 
arden ity Fan vo. Expenses The Galion Unloader was the 
Established 1879 and pioneer and is still the standard 
McCormick Bldg. Repairs after 10 years. 
Chicago > ~ Ill. TRY THEM Write us for full information and 


prices. 










COCHRAN 2 WRIGHTSON 
47 West 34th Street 
New York City 


AND BE CONVINCED 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRANCH: CHICAGO, ILL. 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Galion Iron 
Works & Mfg. Co. 


Galion, Ohio 
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Important Extensions at Troy Blanket Mills 


Two Large New Manufacturing Buildings of Brick Mill Construction and a Complete New Power Plant Completed in 
1921—Manufacturing Processes Reorganized—Individual Motors and Group Drives for Machin- 
ery Equipment—Ample Working Space for Operations 


HE Troy Blanket Mills, of Troy. sanitary type. The various floors are brick walls with steel sash and concrete and the mixing pickers are on the first 
N. H., manufacturers of horse served by two large elevators, one of foundations. The first floor is concrete and second floors. The machinery has 
blankets, robes, linings and kin- which also serves the four floors of an with granolithic top laid on the ground been laid out to give the large working 
dred products, have within the last adjoining building. lhe second floor is reinforced concrete SPaces required for these operations. 
year completed two new mill buildings The main mill building contains th 


I 





beam and slab construction with grano- Special attention has been given to the 
and a power plant, and entirely reorgan- following departments: Carding, mule lithic 
ized their manufacturing processes. The 
buildings consist of a main mill 290 x 68 
feet, four stories high, a picker building 
211 x 64 feet, two stories high, a turbine 
room 47 x 24 feet, two stories high, and 
a boiler house 50 x 49 feet, with radial 
brick stack. With the completion of 
this new construction the concern has 
one of the most modern and efficient 
manufacturing plants of its kind in the 
industry. Particular attention has been 
paid in the design of buildings and ar- 


top. The roof is spruce plank on fire hazard in this department and un- 
usual precautions have been provide 
to minimize the risk of loss from this 


cause Stock is blown from this build- 





ing to the main mill, 
Machinery and Drives 

The machinery in both new buildings 
is driven in groups and individually by 
550 volt, 60 cycle, A. C. motors. The 
wiring is of the open type with slow 
burning insulation, except in the rein- 
forced concrete floor of the picker house 


which is in conduit. The lighting is 
rangement of departments to the elim- both general and individual, depending 
ination of lost motion and non-produc- on the requirements of each department 
tive labor, and the provision of maxi- The drops are equipped with porcelain 
mum daylight for all operations. 


lined steel shades 


The Main Mill 


Power Plant 


The construction of the main mill The new boiler plant is of brick con- 
building nsists of brick walls, steel struction in harmony with the style of 
sash, hard pine planks on steel beams, the manufacturing buildings. The boiler 
and hard pine columns. The roof is 


equipment consists of three 72-inch 18 
spruce plank on steel beams. A monitor 


extends practically the entire length of 
the building, making exceptionally good 


foot tube, horizontal return tubular 
boilers, with hand stokers and connected 
to a 150 foot radial brick stack which 








natural lighting conditions on the top , ; ——— a - also is new Provision has been made 
floor, where the light would otherwise be Turbo-Generator Equipment and Switchboard for future boilers in the arrangement of 
poor because of the fact that most of the building. All the boilers have supe 
the windows on one side are shut off spinning, cop-winding, weaving, napping hard pine timbers. The spans and story heaters installed in the rear of the set 
by stock bins and printing. They are organized to se- heights are about the same as in the ting 

The ground floor is concrete with a cure the proper sequence of operation, main mill. The stair towers and lavato The generator is 500 kw., 600 volt 60 
granolithic top laid on the ground. The allowing ample alleys for trucking and ries are ample and modern in every re-_ cycle driven by a condensing steam tur- 
spans are irom 20 to 23 feet, the bays 12. the moving of stock, and storage spaces. spect. A large elevator serves the build bine at 3600 r.p.m. The condenser is of 
feet, and the story heights 12 feet. The Picker Building ing and also the three floors of an ad- the surface type and with its auxiliary is 
building is well equipped with stair tow- The picker building which is directly joining building installed under the turbine, making a 


ers and modern lavatories of a good behind the new main building also has The pickers are on the second floor very 


compact arrangement. The circu- 
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New Manufacturing Building of Troy Blanket Mills, Troy, N. H. 
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PHILLIPS 
SPRING 
HAMMER 
DRILL 


The most economi- 
cal and satisfactory 
tool for drilling 
“up ” holes in con- 
crete ceilings and 
through floors, for 
expansion bolts, 
through bolts, 
pipes, wires, ete. 


Recommended _ espe- 
cially for industrial 
plants and_ contrac- 
tors as a time and 
money saver in drill- 
ing holes for fasten- 
ing all kinds of 
equipment to ceilings 





A hand operated trip 
hammer, which, like 
the air hammer, is 
effective in striking a 
great number of 
blows squarely’ on 
end of drill. At an 
easy - working speed 
will strike 1200 or 
1500 blows per min- 
ute with a two-pound 
hammer. Readily 
drills holes up to two 
inches diameter. Built 
to stand the rough 
usage common to such 
work. 


Adopted and in use by 
practically all Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Com- 
panies. ‘oo 8 F 
DRILL MORE 
HOLES THAN 
ANYBODY. 





PHILLIPS DRILL CO. 


Not Ine. 
Sole Manufacturer 
1537 Cortland Street 
Chicago, Hl. 


Successors to Daugherty-Smith- 
Phillips Co. 





TEXTILE WORLD 


MAKE YOUR OWN REPAIRS-- 
AVOID SHUTDOWNS-- 


“STOW ” Drills and Grinders Will Help— 
Your Competitors Are Using Them. 


“Stow ” 
Drills 


All Sizes 
All Currents 


Portable 


“Stow” Bench Grinders 
All Sizes—All Designs 


Motor — Friction — Belt — Rope Driven — 
Portable—Pedestal—Floor—Suspended Type 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO,, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
Oldest Portable Tool Manufacturers in America 





IUOUUUTUL UNE UUUAALU 


Of What Does This 
Remind You? 





UPPOSE that you had on hand 

when your first tap was broken 

a commercial device built specially 

to remove the broken pieces of tap, a 

commercial device not a home-made 

article, would you not have saved 
a great deal of time? 


Write Us for ‘nformation 


The Walton Company 


310 PEARL STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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66 Fir e 
Fighters” 


—better than 
Insurance 


Fire Insurance is always an 
unsatisfactory recompense 
for fire loss. Fire preven- 
tion is better. 


We manufacture  every- 
thing for fire prevention 
and fire fighting. 




































“Automatic ” 


me Chemical Fire 
4: : vy 


Extinguisher 


A __ loose-stop- 
ple Turnover 
type extin- 
guisher. Heavy 
copper. cyl- 
inder; 7’ di- 


ameter, 22”" 
high; 3 gal 
capacity. In- 


terior of cyl- 
inder and_ all 
working  par's 
coated with 
lead to prevent 
corrosion. 


f j 


The “ Diener” 5-Gallon 
Hand Pump Extinguisher 





Made of 24 
gauge galvan- 
iz.d_ steel, red 
enameled or of 
18 ounce cop- b 
per. Same Gide 
style pump as 
used by Fire 
Departments — 
all brass, 
double-acting— 
throws 40 to 
50 foot stream. | 





Diener 
Model O 
Extinguisher 


Equipped with our 
new liquid pump. 
Positively double 
acting from first 
stroke until abso- 
lutely empty. 





All These Products Beur the 
Label of the Board of Under- 


writers. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 describing 
our complete line of Fire 
Appliances. 


Geo. W. Diener Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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lating water flows by 
pond above. 

The boiler feed and vacuum pumps 
are in the first story of the turbine 
house. The switchboard is on the tur- 
bine floor level. The generator is op- 


gravity from a 
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erated in parallel with a 125 kw. belted 
generator located in the old picker house 
and driven by a water wheel. Provision 
is also made for a small amount of out- 
side power suthcient for the motor 
driven exciter lights and repair shop. 


This power plant is an excellent ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished by 
skillful engineering in the application of 
available equipment to the average in- 
dustrial plant lower [ 
power. 


to give costs ot 


(911) 403 





The entire plant is now in operation 
and has proved to be a very economical 
unit. Complete plans for the new con- 
struction and reorganization of the man- 
ufacturing processes were made by 
Charles T. Main, mill engineer, Boston. 


Musgrove Mills Build Sheeting Factory 


HE plant of the Musgrove Mills, 
Gaffney, South Carolina, was de- 
signed in 1920; the buildings were 
completed and the machinery in- 
lled in 1921. The equipment of the 
is 15,000 spindles and 400 looms. 
he manufactured product will be 3.60 
rd sheetings, 40 inches wide. The 
ulding is three stories high with a 
nished basement under part of the 
It is 288 feet long and 107 feet 
with a toilet tower 18 feet by 23 
8 inches in the middle of the rear 
The construction is reinforced 
rete throughout. This type of con- 
uction with 24% inch wide pilasters 
remaining wall surface glass set 
steel sash, gives a maximum of day- 
illumination. The two lower rows 
class in the sash are clear and the 
r rows are ribbed. The corner 
ers are finished with brick veneer 
ls which add considerably to the 
earance of the building. 
[he bays are 22 feet and divisions 
26 feet wide. The mushroom col- 
ns are 20 inches in diameter except 
the basement where they are 24 inches 
liameter. Floors are flat slab con- 
uction, 9% inches thick, designed to 
thstand a dead load of 200 pounds 
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per square foot. On top of the flat 
slabs is a layer of 1% inch tarred sand, 
a 2-inch wood sub-floor and a_ top 
surface floor of one inch mapl« lhe 
basement floor is 4% inch tar-concrete 
laid on the ground with a 2-inch sub 
flooring and l-inch maple top. The 
roof is an 834-inch concrete slab with 
a covering of 5-ply tar and gravel. The 


Stair tower occupies a space of 9 feet 
9 inches by 25 feet 2 inches. The stairs 
are of concrete cofistruction with Fer 


rulin tread. The landing floors are cov- 
ered with a l-inch top dressing of c 
ment mortar. 

The story heights of the building are: 
3asement, 13 feet; first and second 
floors, 15 feet 8 inches, and third floor, 
14 feet 6 inches. The roof is sloped 
one-half inch to the foot and has six 11 
feet by 11 feet skylights. 

Designed for Extension 

The elevator shaft and dust chimney 
occupy separate spaces back of the stair 
tower and have concrete walls extend- 
ing to the building height. The build- 
ing is designed with a curtain wall at 
one end so that it can be extended with- 
out interruption of work and with a 
minimum change in the present arrange- 
ment of machinery. On this end of the 


Musgrove Mills. Gaffney, S. C. New Reinforced Concrete Mill Building. 
7 Product is 3.60 Yard Sheetings. 


building is a fire escape, and an addi- 


tional elevator is in a concrete shaft 
built outside of the rear wall. 
Warehouse Construction 

The boiler supplying steam for heat 

ing and slashing purposes and the fir 

pump are located in an outside concrete 


building. The warehouse is a standard 


construction building, 100 feet by 100 
feet, two stories high. The opener room 
in this building is one story high and 


is of concrete construction, the concrete 
) the fire protection 

heated by the Webster 
of steam heat 


walls adding t 
The mill is 


semi-modulation system 


ing; coils are placed overhead near the 
ceilings and skylights and along the side 
walls The advantage of this system 
is the possibility of controlling the 
amount of steam admitted to each unit, 
which maintains an even and satisfac 
tory temperature in each room 


The mill is equipped with the Amer 
can Moistening Company’s latest type 
of high duty humidifying equipment 
with automatic humidity and heat con 
trol 

Arrangement of Departments 

The machinery arangement in the mill 
Cloth room and machine 
basement; 


follows 
shop in the 


IS as 
weaving and 
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The Equipment is 1! 


000 Spindles, 400 Looms. 


New Reinforced Concrete Mill Building at Gaffney, South Carolina, Equipped With 15,000 Spindles and 400 Looms 
to Make 3.60 Yard Sheetings, 40 Inches Wide—Maximum Daylight [lumination—Individual 
Motors and Group Drives—Mill Village With All Modern Conveniences 





slashing on the first floot spinning 
and spooling on the second floor, and 
picking, carding and roving on the thir 

floor That part of the third floor oc- 
cupied by picker machine Ss separated 
from the card room by a hollow tile 
fire wall. The spooler room is sepa 
rated from the spinning room on the 
second floor, and the slasher rom 
the weave room on the first floor by 
glass partitions. 

The textile machinery is modern in 
every respect; the opener ro equip 
ment is of the latest type, the spinning 
is wide gauge with filling wind, and 
the looms are automatic 

Purchase Electric Power 

The entire mill machinery is motor 
driven with purchased powe1 The 
power transformers are located in the 
mill yard and the cables from trans 
former structure to the mill are car 
ried underground in bituminized fibre 
conduit and enter building at a wire 
shaft in the toilet tower which extends 
the full height of the building. This 


shaft is 4 feet by 5 feet, with walls 
built of concrete Suitabl 


each 


openings 
floor for the exit of 
the power and lighting feeders, and for 
shaft. 


ire made at 


access to the wire These open 








Manufactured 


404 (912) 
ings are made fireproof, giving maxi- 
mum protection. 

All of the distribution feeders on 


each floor are in conduit. For all in- 


dividual drive, floor mounted motors, 
the conduit is placed in spaces formed 
sig 
7 kage lashings , 
i Ey 73 
| Cc dei Sed ‘ea 
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drive, test receptacles are installed. By 
inserting a plug in these receptacles, 
connections can be made to portable 
testing instruments and power tests 
quickly made. The individual motors 
are tested by inserting a dummy fuse, 
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J. E. Sirrine & Co., engineers, Green- 
ville, S. C., designed the manufacturing 
plant. The building contractors were 
Potter & Shackleford, Greenville, S. C. 
Electrical contractors were Huntington 


& Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 
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Park Manufacturing Co.; humidifier 
equipment, American Moistening Co.; 
electrical equipment, General Electric 
Co.; silent chain drives for individual 
and line shaft drives, Morse Chain Co. 

The heating system was installed by 
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in the intermediate flooring by leaving 
out a 10-inch wide plank. The finished 
floor is laid over this conduit and at 
each floor-box it is laid in a solid sec- 
tion 14 inches square, screwed down, 
thus facilitating access to the floor 
boxes. For ceiling mounted motors the 
feeders are run in conduit under the 
ceiling and the starting compensators 


are placed on the columns. The con- 
duit 1s run from the ceiling to the com- 
pensators and back to the motors 
Individual Motors and Group Drives 
The power in the mill is 550 volt, 3 
phase, 60 cycle, except that for loom 
motors it is 220 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle. 
The motor drives are both group and 
individual. The picker machinery, the 
spinning frames, the spoolers and the 
looms are driven by individual machine 
mounted motors. The cards are driven 
from line shafting, each line shaft- 
ing being driven by a separate motor 
through a silent chain. The roving 
frames driven by the Universal 
Type two and four frame motors. In 
the slasher room separate motors drive 
the slashers, the fan and the size kettles. 
The machine shop and cloth room ma- 
chinery are driven by one motor in each 
room. Each elevator driven by a 
directly connected motor. The humidi- 
fier pump is driven by a belted motor 
and the centrifugal fire pump by a 100 


of 


are 


1S 


H.P. directly coupled motor. 
The total motors installed are four 
hundred ninety-nine, exclusive of hu- 


midifier head motors but including the 
fire pump motor. The average size unit 
» > > ° — a = r - ° 
is 2 H.P. Direct current power for tie- 
ing-in machines is obtained from a 1% 
kw. motor-generator set. 
Testing and Control Instruments 
On all motors except for individual 
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Musgrove Mills. 


with flexible cord attached to each end, 
in the fuse box. 

The four hundred % H. P. loom 
motors are controlled by five magnetic 
contactors spaced along the main feeder 
in basement. Branch feeders go from 
the contactor box to panel boxes located 
on the weave room wall. In each panel 
box are five fused distribution circuits 
supplying sixteen loom motors each. 
Fush button stations controlling the con- 
tactors are located at each panel box. 
The object of these magnetic contactors 
is to function as a starting switch so 
as to save the time required to start 
each motor at its snap switch. Also in 
cases of an emergency the loom motors 
can be stopped at once by operating the 
push button stations rather than stop- 
ping any particular motor at the loom. 

Lighting System 

The lighting system in the mill is 3 
wire, 110/220 volt, 3 phase, using 200 
watt, bowl enameled lamps and R.L.M. 
reflectors, except in stair and_ toilet 
towers, where 75 watt lamps are used. 
The 200 watt units are spaced on 17 
feet 6 inch centers and are mounted 14 
feet above the floor. This type of light- 
ing is proving very satisfactory in gray 
goods mills. The lighting intensity on 
a working plane 3% feet above the 
floor is approximately 7 foot candles. 
This is the average height of the work- 
ing surface of textile machinery. The 
voltage on the lighting system is main- 
tained constant by a voltage regulator. 

Modern Mill Village 

The mill village is equipped with all 
of the modern conveniences such as 
water supply, sewerage and electric light- 
ing both on the streets and in the 
houses. The houses are of the semi- 
bungalow type with four rooms. 
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Longitudinal Section Showing Reinforced Concrete Construction 


The textile machinery and _ other 
equipment was supplied by the following 
makers: Opening and picking, Saco- 
Lowell Shops; carding and drawing, 
Mason Machine Works; roving, Saco- 
Lowell shops; spinning, Mason ma- 
chine Works; spooling, warping and 


slashing, Saco-Lowell Shops; weaving, 
Draper Corporation; cloth room ma- 
chinery, Curtis & Marble Machine 


Works; transmission material, Goldens 
Foundry & Machinery Co.; elevators, 





Fire 


The Poe Hardware & Supply Co. 
protection was furnished by the Grin- 


nell Co.; toilet fixtures, J. L. Mott Iron 
Works; steel sash and doors, David 


Lupton Sons Co.; reinforcing steel, C. 
A. P. Turner Co. 

W. C. Hamrick, president of Hamrick 
Mills and treasurer of Limestone Mills, 
Gaffney, S. C., and president of the 
Broad River Mills, Blacksburg, S. C., 
is president of the Musgrove Mills. 


New Plant of Schlake Dye Works 





To Be Equipped for Bleaching and Dyeing Skein Yarn, wesley 


Dyeing, and Piece 


ONSTRUCTION work has been 

started on a new dye plant at 4203 
West Grand avenue, Chicago, IIl., for 
the Schlake Dye Works, which will be 
one of the largest and best equipped in 
the Middle West. The Association of 
Commerce has for years been working 
to secure a plant along these lines for 
this vicinity to supply the needs of 
knitters and weavers. Work is expected 
to be completed within thirty days, as 
the company must have the space to meet 
the demands of its clients. 

The new building is to cover a lot 
area of 25,000 square feet, having a 
frontage of 200 feet on Grand avenue 
and 125 feet in depth. The cost will 
be approximately $250,000. 


Mill Construction 


The building is of mill construction 
with brick walls, concrete floors, and 
wood roof. The type of wall construc- 
tion used is of exceptional interest, as 
it is built by the so-called “Ideal Wall 


Goods Processing 


Methods.” This method allows the brick 
to be laid on edge with a ventilated air 
space throughout the wall. Using stan- 
dard common brick, it produces a sub- 
stantial, well insulated and absolutely 
dry wall, requiring neither furring nor 
lathing on the inside. This wall com- 
bines the advantages of the solid brick 
wall and hollow unit type at a lower 
cost than either. Tests conducted by 
the Government have shown that this 
type of wall is stronger than the old 
type of construction. 

Only common brick is used in the 
building, and the exterior is made very 
attractive, because the above construc- 
tion produces a “Flemish Bond” type 
of wall. Wide joints with chocolate 
colored mortar are used, producing a 
very distinct and attractive appearance. 

Standard steel sash is used through- 
out the building with window area about 
85 per cent. of the wall area. The dye- 
house proper is six feet higher than the 
remainder of the building. This space 
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is entirely utilized by steel sash windows 
extending around the four sides of the 
dye house, producing a maximum of 
light and natural ventilation adjustable 
to all kinds of weather. In addition to 
the above, a mechanical system of ven- 
tilation is installed whereby heated air 
is supplied in winter and cooled air in 
surmmer. Fresh air ducts have outlets 
about seven feet above the floor and 
are located along every column in the 
dye house. 

The building is heated by a vacuum 
system of steam heating with steam sup- 
plied by high pressure boilers. Live 
high pressure steam lines are connected 
to every dye tank and machine. The 
drying rooms are so arranged that a 
temperature of 225 degrees can be pro- 
duced. 

Artificial lighting is taken care of en- 
tirely by outlets located at the ceiling 
of the dyehouse. A special vapor proof 
socket and lamp are used with a wide 
steel reflector; 200 watt lamps giving 
an intensity of about 34 of a watt per 
square foot of floor space are used. 
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Separate large locker rooms are pro- 
vided for the men and women employes 
of the plant. The locker rooms are in 
connection with the lavatories and are 
equipped with steel 


lockers, dressing 
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time Separate lavatories and 
locker rooms are installed for the use 
of the office employes 
Skein Dyeing at Beginning 
It is the company’s intention to dy: 


same 





New Plant of Schlake Dye Works. Chicago 


benches and shower rooms. Combina- 
tion faucets in lavatories enable the em- 
ployes to draw mixed water. In the 
men’s lavatory a continuous wash sink 
is used enabling ten men to wash at the 


all materials in skein form only at the 
beginning. This includes natural silk, 
artificial silk, mercerized 
‘otton wool, 


plain 
zephyr at 


cotton, 


worsted, 1 


neringo 





(915) 407 


The tapestry houses and knitters in 
this section will have a dye plant at 
their service, which can turn out work 
as fast as they can use it. The output 
should be in the neighborhood of 10,000 
pounds daily. The latest and best ma 
hinery will be installed. A large bat- 
ery of Hussong machines will take cars 
f wool and worsted demands 
Great care was taken in the design- 
ng of the structure because of the spe 
‘ial requirements of drainage and ventil 
ion. Double facilities are 
alled, and special patterns of ventila- 


¢ 


eing in 


tors, as well as double rows of windows, 


are to be built to satisfy the needs. This 
was done after making the most 
thorough study of the newest, largest 


and most successful establishments 
the East. 

After the installation of all the new 
machinery the plant will serve this com 
munity in bleaching and dyeing skein 
varn, hosiery dyeing, finished products 
dyeing and silk weighting. Theodore 
H. Schlake is the manager, Paul Ger- 
hardt, Chicago, is architect of the build 


o 
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The Clark Thread Company’s Additions 


Two New Buildings with a Connecting Stair Tower and Bridge Containing More Than Five Acres of Floor Space— 
One Is to Be Used as a Spooling Mill and the Other as a Thread Finishing Mill—Provision for 
Shipping Products 


MONG the textile mills com- 

pleted last year the addition to 

the Clark Thread Company, at 

Newark, N. J., represents one of 
the best examples of plant contruction, 
co-ordinating, as it does, manufacturing 
layout with engineering design and 
architectural treatment. 

It is noteworthy that the early man- 
agement of the Clark Thread Company 
planned so far into the future that it is 
only now, for the first time in twenty- 
eight years, that additional manufactur- 
ing space is required. In 1892 the com- 
pany gave a contract for a five-story 
mill construction building, containing a 
total floor area of 76,800 square feet, to 
John W. Ferguson of Paterson. This 
was the only construction work done 
at the plant until last year, excepting a 
few minor alterations and additions. 





The manufacture ot thread 
owes its origin to Peter Clark of Pais- 
ley, Scotland, one of the ancestors of 
the successive generations and firms of 
Clarks, known the world over as thread 


cotton 


makers. Previous to 1812 a spool of 
cotton, or indeed any kind of thread, 
was not thought of. Peter Clark con 


ceived the idea of doubling and twisting 
very finely spun cotton yarn so 
form a continuous thread. 
so much smoother than anything 
hitherto used in sewing that gained 
popularity, and to accommodate his cus 
tomers Mr. Clark introduced the cus 
tom of winding his product on bobbins 
or spools, the work being done at first 
by his own hands. He charged a farth 
ing for this and when the 
spool was empty the customer returned 
it to be refilled with thread 


as to 


This proved 


courtesy 


This was 





the origin of the “O.N.T.” spool cotton 
Aitken Clark cam 

\merica to represent the thread mak- 
ing firm of Clark & Co. of Paisley, of 
which he was a member, and founded 
the first thread works in this country. 


In 1855 George 


The company’s first factory was a small 
building, containing a few thousand feet 
of floor space, and employed 
few hands. Operations were 
in 1862. 

The present type of sewing machine 
was invented in 1851. It called for a 
thread of mathematical roundness, pre 
tension and 


only a 
started 


ision of size, strength, 


smoothness such as never before had 
been thought of as possible in thread 
George A. Clark and his brothers, Wil- 


realizing that the 
machine 
demand an im 


liam and Alexander, 
introduction of the 
would be general and 


sewing 





Se Plant of The Clark Thread Co., Newark, N. J. New Buildings Recently Completed May be Seen at the Left of the Picture 


proved quality of thread, set about the 
task of meeting this want and in a few 
vears gave to the users of the sewing 
machine the article which has become 
such a familiar friend in the homes of 
the United States 

The premises occupied by the com- 
pany proving inadequate for the needs 
of the business, the construction of the 
first building in its present location was 
commenced in 1866, and the company 
incorporated under the name of the 
Clark Thread Company. In a short 
time, however, it was found necessary 
to erect more factories and about the 
vear 1881 the building of the large fac- 
tories on the East Newark side of the 
River was started. 
The enterprise c 


Passai 
ntinued to grow un- 
der the guidance of the successive gen- 
erations of the Clark family, until to- 
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“Sellers” 8ocxrr Hangers 


, ' 
The Hangers to use when SPEED REDULERS 


erecting a plant or when AND WORM GEAR REDUCERS 


others use up too much 
power. 


None compare with them 


in beauty or strength. 


They cannot be pulled 
out of alignment by belt 
strain or gear thrust. 





Principle Patented 1849 

No vibration will affect 
the adjustment of the ma- 
chine fitted plungers. 


CPS PN ee - 2 


The Above Gear Ratio is 65 to 1. 


i ela Miah aan Raila You Can Use Foote Speed Transformers 
is copied by many, but the in places where other means of reducing 
correct principle stands su- electric motor speeds would be impos- 


-o a Callere - . . 
preme in Sellers Hangers. sible. Find out about the many uses of 


Foote Speed Reducers. 





Send for literature 


WM. SELLERS & CO., Inc. FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


ai ice : cs: lew FE ‘ on Manufacturers of Rawhide and Bakelite Pinions and Cut 
Main Office and Works: New England Office Genmn.al Aik EndacBenk Ger Cotaler 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 79 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. Machinery Made to Order. Submit Your Blueprints. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND INJECTORS 249-259 N. Curtis St. Chicago, U.S.A. 





E> HOCH ALUM tL Ta 


- = 


Cullman Sprockets 


_———sTOcK AND TO ORDER 


We-Make-A-Specialty 


of welding broken teeth in Vibrator Gears for 
head motion of looms. Many of the largest 
Textile Mills in the country operate on yearly 


contract with us for repairs of their Vzbrator 


Gears and other 
Textile Machin- 
ery parts. d// 
work guaran- 


\ teed. \ 


Gear With Tooth Out. Gear With Tooth In 






Diamond, Whitney, Bald- 
win, Duckworth and 
Coventry Chains, Block, 
Roller and High Speed 
Silent types on hand. 





Manufacturers of Welded Specialties and Seamless Containers. 
Portable Welding Apparatus for Emergency Breakdowns. 


CAMIRE-WELDING CO. 


Canal and Lawrence Sts. 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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Cataleg 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


1360 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 


sal 0100000 A A TN HR 


ni TNNWUNNANUUALOUNSEEUCEUO CAAT 
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day it occupies 1,632,000 square feet of 
floor space on a land area of about 
forty-six acres, and provides employ- 
ment for five thousand people. 

Reinforced Concrete, Flat Slab Design 

The recent addition comprises two 
buildings with a connecting stair tower 
and bridge, and contains slightly more 
than five acres of floor space. The 
construction is reinforced concrete, flat 
slab design. The smaller building, fiv: 
stories 62 feet wide, 228 feet long, col- 
umn spacing 20 feet x 23 feet 6 inches, 
is used as a spooling mill; and the larger 
building, four stories and basement, 
82 feet wide and 319 feet long, column 
spacing 26 feet 6 inches x 24 feet 6 
inches for a finishing mill) The build- 
ings are connected at the north end 
with a stair tower, 26 feet by 55 feet, 
and at the south end of the spooling 
mill a bridge connects the two structures 
on all floors above the first. 

All finished floors, except the base- 
ment floor of the spooling mill, which 
is concrete, are tongue and grooved 
maple, laid on one inch under flooring, 
which in turn is laid on sleepers em- 
bedded in cinder concrete. The sleep- 
ers are held in place by inserts em- 
bedded in the concrete floor slab. Steel 
sash glazed with double thick American 
glass, is used throughout the plant, the 
total glass area being thirty-five thou- 
sand square feet. Additional light is 
provided on the top floors of both build- 
ings by the installation of saw tooth 


SS or 


Interior View, New Finishing Mill, Showing Interior Loading Platforms 


skylights in the center bay of the build- 
ings. 

Every provision has been made for 
the convenience and safety of the em- 
ployes. Besides the main stair tower, 
which contains double stairways, addi- 
tional stairways and fire escapes are pro- 
vided at convenient points; and with the 
connecting bridge between the two 
structures, in no case could escape from 
fire be cut off. The finishing mill is 
also divided in the center by a fire wall. 
\ll doorways are provided with the 
latest approved Underwriters’ fire doors. 
The personal comfort of the operatives 
is well provided for. The most modern 
types of toilet fixtures have been used 
throughout, and the appointments of the 
est rooms and toilets are most com- 

The buildings are equipped with four 
Albro Clem electric-driven, traction type 
elevators, each having a car platform 
seven feet by seven feet six inches, with 
a capacity of 3,000 pounds, and an ele- 
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vator speed of 100 feet per minute. The spooling mill, tor storage. Chutes are mated that the 
elevator door openings are equipped used to convey the raw material to th 
with Peelle automatic fire doors. storage space. 


x 


present facilities will 
meet the demands of the shipping de 
partment for fifty years to come. Thi 
shipping trafhe is from south to north 
through the paved courtyard, all trucks 
eaving the building at the north truck 
ng exit he accompanying illustra 


tions show the enclosed shipping plat- 


rms and also the smaller platform 

nvenientl located throughout _ the 

irtyard. With the facilities provided, 
t is possible to load twenty-four motor 
trucks at one time 

Che buildings were designed by the 


Clark Thread Company’s engineerin 





epartment, collaborating with Tames F 
Scrimshaw, architect. The nstruction 
work was done by the John W. Fergu 


son Company of Paterson, N. J., at a 
1 


cost of approximately one million d 


lars. As the owners wished to occupy 
the flo« r space at the earliest possible 
date, every effort was made to speed 


up the work as much as possible. In 


act, the work was pushed so fast, that 





it times the progress approached the 





: ectacular. Thirty-eight days from th 
Paved Court Yard Between New Buildings. Note Enclosed Shipping Plat- 


: ; uring of the second floor—the first 
forms. It is Possible to Load 24 Motor Trucks at One Time ' 


mplete self-supporting floor in the twe 
The heating system used is the low Load 24 Motor Trucks at One Time buildings—the: roof was cast, which 
pressure vacuum typ¢ rhe radiation The shipping arrangements have been ™cans that progress was maintained at 
ame = ~~ f + ) & “3 
anaes os 14,000 oe a - Nr worked out with much care, and with the rate of approximately one floor in 
> SNe > » cellings NO . - 1 1 } 1 1 
coils, suspended from the ceilin © the usual Clark foresight It is esti oth buildin Ver n working day 


side wall radiation is used 
The sprinkling equipment, a two 


source su ply, consis s of 2,118 S yrinkler ce - soins Ty 2 Ris ryvé a ). 

urce supply, consists of 2118 sprinkler’ Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, Pa. 

Plant That Has Operated Day and Night for Six Years Builds 
New Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mill 


= manutacture t hosier has xtensions oO oncrete, brick and ste 
ntributed in an import 1 nst t | J 


on, was completed last Nove 





portant eas struct 
ure to the tremendous progress mack C1 Much care and study wa ver 
during the past decade by the American to its design and to the layout of ma 


textile industry. In this field, as in chinery, and several outstanding fe 
many others, manufacturers have dis tures make it most attractive in its adap 
covered that our domestic products can tability both for high efficiency ane 
in every detail equal, and in many in- comfort to employes. 
stances surpass, those ot foreign mak Freedom From Obstructing Columns 
It is with this confidence firmly es oo ae : . i. 
< usses space <0 teet apart 
with the bottom chord clearing 12 feet 
above the floor, span the entire width 
of the building and this provides prob 
ably its most notable feature in that it 
silk hose, are among the many concerns _ provides 18,000 square feet of floor spa 


tablished that we are today facing a 
lew cra ot prosperity 
The Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, 


Pa., manufacturers of ladies’ high grade 


that share these optimistic views. They without a single obstruction 








heads, and a six inch stand pipe in th 
stair tower with hose connections 
each floor. Due to the flat slab ceiling 
construction, a most economical spacin 
of sprinkler heads is permitted. 
General Illumination Throughout 
The artificial illumination is derive 
from 368 200-watt lights, equipped with 
Benjamin shades. All the illumination 
is general, there being no individual ma 
chine lights. The machine drive through 
out the plant is by individual motors, 
practically all the machines being driver 
by 5 H.P. General Electric motors. Al 
ternating current 60 cycle, three phase, 





600-volt current is used, which is sup Interior View, New Mill of Kraemer Hosiery Co., Nazareth, Pa. Note 
plied from the owners’ central powe1 Freedom from Columns 

plant. . ‘ 

I have been operating constantly, day and A concrete floor is placed directly up 


With the exception of the first floor 
f the finishing mill and the basement 


night, for the last six years, only to on solid earth which eliminates all 


find that their one source of relief from vibration, thereby effecting a smooth 
of the spooling mill, the entire floor this pressure was to increase the ca- and steady operation of all machiner 
space is utilized for manufacturing. The pacity of their plant. which obviously adds to the perfection 
first floor of the finishing mill is used A modern one-story building, 90 x 200 and quality of the finished product. 
for shipping, and the basement of the feet. with provisions for wit ind end One-eighth inch factory ribbed elass 
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PRODUCTS 





Whenever the interest and 
attention of your operators 
is not completely absorbed by 
the skill and deftness required 
by the work, or, when the law of 
habit has made skill second nature, 
there is a large element of unnec- 
essary fatigue that can always 
be reduced considerably thru 
slight improvements in sur- 


roundings and equipment. 


8 Royal Metal Manufacturing 
Company 


Builders of Correct 
Industrial Seating 


2316-18 South Western Avenue 
Pattern FS3 Chicago, Ill. 


Patented 





NII HUNUULLUNUN0AUUUU000 100040 AQUA 
l'wentieth Century 
Sanitary Ice-Cooled Bubbling Fountai 
FOR ATTACHMENT TO CITY WATER SUPPLY 
bactory, Shop, Offices, Schools, Stores, Theaters and other 
Buildings 
Bs , 2 Cc 
Why It Pays to 
‘yy 
Install Them 

1 Saves steps and time of your cm 
ployes, permitting increased 
duction 

2 Promotes health and sanitation. 

3. Supplies ice-cooled water, which is 
much more sanitary than “ ice-wa 
ter.’ 

a — 4. Saves water. 

: ; 5. Gives forth steady, evcn stream— 

= Fi 0 squirting, spurting or splashing 
% 6. Easily attached to municipal water 
= system. 
: 7. Holds 75 pounds of ice 
¥ ‘ 8. Supply capacity, 50 to 7 
é ; 9 Self-cleaning does not 
Ps germs, 
, ; 10. Uses less ice than ordinary water 
> . coolers, 

11. Has self-closing stop cock 

12. Heavy built—durable. 

13. Tinned copper coils insure long life 
Will not rust or corrode 

14 Heavily galvanized tank 
in attractive brown color. 

15 Heavily cork lined. 

16 Porcelain bowl 

17. Nickeled trimmings 

Can also be furnished with vertical stream 
SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
Twentieth Cent B Work 
1000 North Illinois Street, Belleville, Illinois 
SelM UN tNt 
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Pattern FS14 
Patented 
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Make Your Producers Com- 
fortable and Increase Your 
Factory Efficiency 


When a man must stand at his work 
all day, he is capable of good work in the 
morning, but in the afternoon he tires 
and production slackens. 


These chairs are inexpensive, comfort- 


able, sanitary, do not become wabbly, 
and will last for years. 





Adjustable Leg 


Supplied with or without backs, 
wood or solid steel seats. 


Their low cost will surprise you. 
Send for catalogue and price list. 


Manufactured by 


THE CLEVELAND WIRE 
SPRING CO. 


East 49th St. and Harvard Ave. 
Stationary Leg CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Let us send you a copy of 

B. M. Maynard’s article, 

‘‘Making Time Studies 

Pay.’’ It is yours—gratis— 
for the asking. 


Stop the Waste in Human Time 


Human time is by far the costliest 


But you can teach your men to 
item in manufacturing. 


produce more, and earn more, by 

“ If a"man is not earning his salary— carefully timing their work and 
. : eliminating such motions as are‘not 

that frequently is your fault; not his. 4 

necessary. 

-€4You™cannot make your men pro- 5 . 

duce’more*on {sound basis by urging ee eee one oo nanan 

them to hurry without the proper Time Study Watch, : 

incentive. This leads only to haste. : : 

And haste, in turn, breeds carelessness. May we show you how. 


Stein & Ellbogen Company 


33 North State Street Chicago, IIl. 
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14 x 20 inches is placed in Fenestra steel 
sash, 6 lights high, around the entire 
building, which affords excellent light- 
ing. Very satisfactory ventilation is ob- 
tained through movable sections in the 
sash. 

Every manufacturer knows the sensi- 
tiveness of a full-fashioned machine to 
expansion and contraction from vary- 
ing temperatures, and it was with a 
view of obtaining an entirely uniform 
heat that special attention was given to 
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the placing of radiation with respect to 
the position of the machines. The 
Webster system was installed and meets 
with absolute approval. 

This building will house 60 new full- 
fashioned machines, nine of which have 
been installed by the Textile Machine 
Works, of Reading, Pa. All machines 
are equipped with individual motor 
drive. Fower is supplied by the 
sylvania Edison Company. 

Two boilers of 125 h.p. each, manufac 


Penn- 


tured by the Erie City Iron Works 
and one of 100 h.p., manufactured by 
the Stroudsburg Boiler Works, aré 
used solely for heating, dyeing and 
pressing, 


All modern conveniences are installed 
for the comfort and satisfaction of em- 
ployes which, after all, is th 
of a successful industry. 


mainspring 
No effort is 
spared to create good will, harmony, and 
consequently efficiency 


The accompanying illustration shows 
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an interior view of the new full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mill, and the absence of 
obstructing columns will be noted. 


General contractors on the new build 


ing were R. T. & C. D. Stewart Con 
tracting Co., of Easton, Pa.: roofing, 
Warren Ehret Co., of Philadelphia; 
heating installation, William H. Tavyl 
& Co., Allentown, Pa.: wiring, Macan 
Jr. Co., Easton, Pa. The building was 
designed and construction supervised 1 
Victor R. Schmidt, of Nazareth, Pa 


Riverina Mills of American Woolen Company 





Modern Plant for Manufacturing Carpet Yarns and for Commission Scouring and Carbonizing, Sorting and Grading. 
~ . . . 4 . ‘ e - “y 5 : 
Picking, Shredding. Dusting, Burring, Garnetting and Carding—Large New 4-Story and Basement 


URING the past year the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company has en- 
tered the carpet yarn manufac- 
turing field, and with character- 
istic energy and thoroughness has 
erected a large manufacturing building 
at Medford Hillside, Mass. and 
equipped this building and the two other 
buildings at the Riverina Mills to give 
what is believed to be the most efficient 
plant that can be equipped, in the pres- 
ent state of the manufacturing art, for 
the production of woolen carpet yarn 
and for such work as commission scour- 
ing and carbonizing, sorting, grading, 
picking, shredding, garnetting, dusting, 
burring, garnetting and carding. 

The Riverina Mills consist of three 
buildings, as follows: The original 
building known as No. 1, previously used 
storehouse and recovered fibre 
plant; the warehouse built by the Turner 
Construction Co. in 1919, and now known 
as Building No. 2, and the new manu- 
facturing building built by the Turner 
Construction Co., in 1921, which is 
known as No. 3. 

The lower floor of Building No. 1 is 
now used by the rag washing depart- 
ment. Half of the second floor is di- 
vided into offices used by agent George 
M. Wallace and his assistants. The re- 
mainder of the second floor is used for 
storage of incoming stock. The next 
two floors above are used as an auxiliary 
to the new warehouse built in 1919. 

The modern building known as No. 2 
was erected in 1919. It is 300 feet long 
and 100 feet wide, and consists of five 
floors. It is equipped with electric ele- 
vators and whip hoists. On one side, 
there is a double railroad siding with 
a capacity of 14 cars. On the other side, 
stock is loaded to and from teams and 
trucks. The construction is of rein- 
torced concrete throughout, no wood be- 
ng used in the entire building. Stock 
S protected by an automatic sprinkler 
system. 


aS a 


New Manufacturing Building 


The new manufacturing building, 
known as No. 3, is of the latest rein- 
rrced concrete construction; all side 


panels being glass. The building is 304 
‘eet long and 140 feet wide at the base- 
ent and first story, and 304 feet long 
ind 120 feet wide at the second, third 
ind fourth stories. The plans were 
rawn and the building erected by the 
furner Construction Co. of New York 
\ freight platform and side ‘rack ex- 
tend the entire length of one side of 
the building. This platform also ex- 
nds 25 feet beyond each end of the 
ding for the purpose of loading and 


ne 
13] 
i 


unloading teams and trucks. The plat 
form is equipped with two electric whip 
hoists and two 2-ton Otis electric eleva 
tors. 
Sorting on Top Floor 

Part of the fourth and top floor is 
occupied by 100 tables for sorting wool 
The balance of this floor is used for in- 
coming stock which is to be processed. 

About half of the third floor is given 
over to the carding and garnetting ma 


chinery. There is a galvanized iron bin 
in connection with each machine, and 
the stock is blown to these bins from 


the pickers, shredders, mixing pickers, 
etc., from the floors below. The blow- 
ing system is so constructed that it will 
blow stock from any of the machines 
on the lower floors to any bin on the 
third floor. The blowing system was in 
stalled by the E. H. Allen Co., Boston. 

The other half of the third floor is 
occupied by the manufacturing cards, 
mules, winders, twisters and reels, which 
produce the “Riverina” carpet yarn. 
The yarn is baled on this same floor for 
shipment. 


alll 





Manufacturing Building Erected to Make Complete Plant 


‘| he second 
following 


floor is occupied by the 
machinery: Pickers, shred- 
ders, dusters, mixing pickers, burr pick- 
ers and wool openers. 
complete testing 
mining moisture 
strength, 


There is also a 
for deter- 
content, shrinkage and 


laboratory 


On the first floor are located the wool 
washers and units, from 
where the finished stock is dropped from 
the 


carbonizing 


the bagging machines to basement 


for storage or shipment 

From the basement, the finished prod 
uct goes to cars or trucks on a portable 
electric conveyor. All floors of this 
building are equipped with Toledo auto 
matic scales 


Power House 


The power is generated at the plant 
The new boiler house has two 400 h.p. 
Heine boilers which furnish steam for 
500 and 750 kw. turbines. All buildings 
are heated by a hot water heating sys- 
tem which is located in the basement of 


the turbine room. Water is heated by 


waste steam trom condensers. Wate 
used by condensers is circulated through 
Water for 


from 


a cooling pond. wool wash 


is taken dis 
the 

The engineering and general planning 
of machinery and devices was handled 
by the American Woolen Co. The ma 
chinery is of the very latest type, and 
the such that there is no r 
handling of stock from the time it ar 
rives at the plant until it reaches th 
customer in a finished condition. There 
fore the Riverina Mills 
position to produce 


mg warm 


condensers 


water 
chat gx d by 


layout is 


are now in a 
finished product 


lost efficiently and at lowest possible 
cost. 

The plant receives from the many 
units of the corporation their various 


woolen and worsted wastes and instead 
ot selling these materials on thin and 
indifferent markets the company will 
utilize these commodities, in conjun 

tion with such unused materials as may 
be necessary, such as goats’ hair and 
so-called carpet wools, to produce high 


grade carpet yarns. 











New Manufacturing Building at Riverina Mills of 





American Woolen Company 
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Why Pay More for a Trap Twice the 
Size When an American Does the Work? 


The capacity of a steam trap is determined by the size of the 
discharge-valve orifice, NOT by the size of the outlet pipe. 
In ordinary traps this orifice is very small in relation to the size 
f the trap itself, so that, in order to get a trap that will discharge 
the condensation rapidly enough, you have to buy one that is big 
ut of all proportion to the work it does! 


And the larger the trap, the more it costs. 


AMERICAN IDEAL 
STEA AP 


has a valve orifice much larger than the ordinary trap for an inlet 

of a given size. Hence a small American Ideal will do the work 

of a much larger and much more expensive trap of the ordinary 
make. 

No other trap has the valve mechanism necessary to operate 

such a large valve opening under high pressure. 

The 60 to 1 leverage of the American Ideal 

valve mechanism opens this bigger 

with ease. 


AMERICAN STEAM GAUGE AND 
VALVE MFG. CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


valve 


Atlanta 
Chicago 


New York 
Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 
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HOMESTEAD 


LEAK-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 


HE Homestead Quarter Turn 

Valve is closed at the top and at 
the bottom—leakage is impossible. It 
has to metal seat, which is 
protected from wear while the pres- 


a metal 


sure is pressing through. 
> ? 


lhe Homestead is limited to a quar- 
ter-turn in operation by means of a 


traveling cam, which also 


serves to 





hold the plug to the seat. 


Homestead 
make them 
valves you 


The many features of 
Quarter-Turn Valves 
the most serviceable 
can use. 


Made in Straightway, Threeway 
and Fourway patterns, for all con- 
ditions of service. 





Send for Catalog 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO. 


HOMESTEAD, PA. 
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VIGILANT 


FEED WATER REGULATOR 


The “ Vigilant” is the 
guardian of the power 
house. It prevents 
boiler explosion with 
its attending destruc- 
tion of life and prop- 
erty. During the 25 
vears the Vigilant has 
been on the market, 
there has never been 
one to fail. 


By even, regular feed- 
ing of the water to the 
boiler, the Vigilant re- 
duces fuel costs—from 
3 to 17%. 


The Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Co. 


28-34 Penn Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


9? 


““Not 


a Single Failure 





Vaporizes More Water at Less Cost 


This system with our IMPROVED AUTOMATIC Head 
will vaporize more water per minute and hour at less operat- 
ing or power cost than any other atomizer system that is being 
offered and a guarantee to this effect goes with it. 





Two hundred and fifty-eight mills are using our system. Let 
us tell you why they place repeat orders, or better still, have 
them tell you. Let us give you their names. 


The direction, quantity and fineness of the Spray are all under 
easy control. 


The System and each Head is Automatic in operation. When the Air 
Pressure is off, each Head closes automatically against the water and 
becomes inoperative until the Air Pressure is on again. 


There are no complicated 
sheet metal parts or pans to 


collect dust or overflow 
with water when return 
pipes stop up with dust 


and dirt. 


No return pipes, motors, 
fans or moving parts, no 
strainers, cloths, or tanks to 
be kept clean. 


No chains hanging from 
the Head which any em- 
ployee can pull and shut off 
the moisture when over- 
seer is not looking. 





Double Sueay ‘Head 


R. . HUMIDIFIER & pan een CO. 


34 Chauncy St. ‘ 





Boston, Mass. 
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Kavenson & Levering Co., Camden, N. J. 


Extensive Modern Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Plant With 400,000 Square Feet of Floor Space and a Capacity 
of 1,000,000 Pounds of Wool Weekly—Layout Provides for Most Economical Processing and 


NE of the most interesting exam- 

ples of modern textile mill con- 

struction is shown in the com- 

prehensive program of expansion 
and development found in the extensive 
plant of Eavenson & Levering Co., wool 
scourers and carbonizers, of Camden, 
N. J. The planning, engineering and 
construction of this modern and large 
plant required considerable thought on 
the part of the owners. ; 

The first thing considered was the 
proper placing of the various buildings 
in their most advantageous position for 
economical production, with due allow- 
ance for future expansion. Much time 
was taken in preparing these plans, inas- 
much as the company, in the twenty 
vears of its existence, had already out- 
grown two locations. It has grown from 
a humble start in 1902, at 21st and Nau 
dain Streets, Philadelphia, to what is 
now said to be the largest and most 
modern wool scouring and carbonizing 
plant in the United States and abroad, 
with 400,000 square feet of floor space 
and a capacity of 1,000,000 pounds of 
wool weekly 

In 1904, the company found it neces- 
sary to expand and located in Camden 
N. J., at Atlantic and Ferry Avenues, 
but this location was soon outgrown and 
still larger quarters were required. Then 
the company purchased a tract of thir- 
teen acres at 3rd and Jackson Streets, 
also in Camden. Ground was broken in 
1908 for the first building, and an addi- 
tion has been erected practically every 
vear since that time. 

Building Construction 

The original site of the present plant 
was at one time partly under water and 
subjected to tidewater from the Dela- 
ware River. This was shut off and the 
ground filled in with clean fill prepara- 
tory to physical improvements. The de- 
signing and construction of the various 
buildings was then started by the George 
Kessler Constructing Co. of Philadel- 
phia, who built the entire plant. 

After considerable expense in tests 
and investigations, concrete pile were 
selected for standard foundations and 
the mill-type or slow burning buildings 
for standard superstructure. The con- 
crete piles are driven to proper depth 
and then capped with reinforced con- 
crete in groups of two or more, the 
standard being three piles to a cap. All 
spandrel walls are carried on reinforced 
concrete beams running from pile cap to 
pile cap, making all sub-structure con- 
crete. The superstructure is carried on 
these pile caps and spandrel beams to a 
height of from one to four stories. 

All exterior walls are brick with terra 
cotta ornamentation. All structural 
timbers used are long leaf vellow pine, 
and all finished flooring is maple. The 
standard thickness of the floors is four 
inches, but in some cases, where exces- 
sive vibration occurred, the thickness of 
the floor was increased to five inches 
All roofs are covered with standard slag 
roofing, and all metal for flashings, etc., 
is copper. Where strong light was de- 
sired, sawtooth construction was se- 
lected Most of the buildings were 
erected with temporary ends to allow 
for future expansion 





Handling of Materials—Large Machine Shop 


The entire plant is sprinkler equipped, 347 feet, four stories in height, equipped 
and in addition is equipped with a _ with elevators, 8 x 16 feet, fire  stai 
modern high pressure fire system, with towers, toilet and wash rooms on each 
stand pipes and fire apparatus at advan- floor, and tower for a 50,000 gallon 
tageous places in and about the plant. water tanl There is also a scouring 
The first floor level of all the buildings mill, 112 feet wide by 240 feet long, of 
is kept on a line with the floor of the steel roof truss construction with moni- 
trucks, so that loading and unloading tor through the center and equipped 
can be done readily; also at the railroad with operated steel sash. This has an 
siding so as to facilitate the handling oi {dition 112 feet wide by 80 feet long, 
materials. In addition the buildings hav: f three stories in height. equipped with 
outside platforms running their entir« re tower and steel rol'ing doors ove: 
length for wool storage and trucking. the entire first floor end elevation. Ad 


Steam hydraulic elevators are used as 
standard throughout. 


jacent to this and adjoining the war 


house is a building 111 feet wide by 


: hs ; 195 feet long, of sawtooth roof con 
Boiler House and Water Purification ities The carbonizing mills are 
In the center of the plant is located 83 feet wide by 324 feet long, of threc 

the boiler house, which is 48 feet wide stories, equipped with two. stair r¢ 


by 60 feet long and 40 feet high, with towers and 8 x 16 elevator, and a 


steel sawtooth construction, and ample receiving and _ storing addition 8&3 feet 
coal storage bunker’ § spa It is wide by 64 feet long, three stories high 
equipped with five boilers of 1300 H.P. Opposite th arbenizing buildings ( 
The engine room and Permutit system located four warehouses, one of which 
building for water rectification is ad s 44 feet wide and 162 feet deep, and 
jacent to this boiler house, and is 80 feet three which are 60 feet wide and 162 
wide by 42 feet long and 40 feet high. feet long, with adjoining sheds, - 28 


i he mant ‘ ‘ \ 
spec vy des ed ma | I n 
own large machine shop, which is 
chanically complete i ry detail with 
modern machine tools; the power plant 
producing all otf the electricity required 
for light and W the wat supply 
m their own artesian wells, treated 


and softened with the Permutit system, 
and the con plete laboratory for | 


nvestigations 


the founders of the compat ire 
\lban Eavenson and J. Walter Levering 
Mr. Eavenso1 ,a SC ot A in | Kavet 
son, founder of J. Eavenson & Sons 
soap manufacturers, is an experienced 
chemist who has given sp 
to the use of Is and the manufactut 
mill soaps. Mr. Levering, prior t 
his association with Mr. Eavenso1 ( 
as a boy in the wool business with 
rge part of his time spent lat 1 
the worsted = spinnit industry rh 
mpany was incorporated in 1916, witl 
\ Eavenson iS: J esident I 1 
( 1 S treasure and manage \ 





Modern Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Plant of Eavenson & Levering Company at Camden, N. J. Two 


Previous Locations at Philadelphia and Camden Were Outgrown. 
Economical Handling of Materials 


It is of steel and fireproof construction, feet and 29 x 252 feet. In addition to 
with basement. It is equipped with tur- this there have also been constructed a 
bo-generator, switchboards, pumps, feed storage shed 16 x 244 feet, a dust hous« 
water heater, weigher and water storage 12 x 154 feet, a two-story stable 30 x 
tanks. The Company has its own water 107 feet, and a garage 37 x 90 feet 

supply from artesian wells which are | 


In addition to these various buildings, 
cated on the property 


concrete roads and runways were built 
to allow for trucking and carting in and 
about the buildings \ large railroad 
siding runs through the central part of 


Large Machine Shop 
Adjoining this unit is th 
shop where the company manufactures 
all of the machinery required in_ th 
operation of their plant. This building 
is 80 feet wide, 140 feet long, three 


machine 


the plant and adjoining the main build 
ngs, allowing for ample car storage for 
the receiving and shipping of materials 


i F j . and by yroducts 
stories and basement, of reinforced cot ? I 
crete, brick and slow-burning construc Some Features of Plant 
tion, with steel sash. It is equipped with No expense was spared to make the 
fire stair tower and elevator 8 x 16 feet. plant modern and up-to-date in every 
. ¢ tna eo ee or ae Oi er a iene 
Grouped around this heart of the plat respect calculated ender exceptional 


are the various buildings utilized in the facilities for the trad The construc 
various processes of manufacture, ware- tion was carried on during all seasons, 
houses, etc. These include a large wool and in such a way that it would not in- 
storage and warehouse building, 80 x terfere with the operation of the bus 


Location and Arrangement Provide for 


that time, th 
into the company as directors 


following men were taken 
William 
R. Johnson, in charge of the power and 
manufacture, and the care of machinery 
and buildings; Charles H. Wagner, sec- 
manage! and 


ering, solicitor 


retary and assistant 


Frank D. Ley 
Welfare Activities 
The company has always enjoyed the 


losest relations with its employes meet 


ng on a common ground of mutual re 
spect \ beneficial society 1s conducted 
at the plant; also a cafeteria. There is 
1 dispensary and the company employs 
oman welfare work wh es 
th at the plant or in the hor here 
er her s¢ es are req d. During 
the the plant was selected by the 
United States Government as the one 
st fitted do certain highly important 
work, notably the treatment of wools 
used mak gas masks 
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EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. BUILDINGS CAMDEN, N. J. 


Engineered and constructed in its entirety by this firm 


REPEAT ORDERS—Show satisfaction. We have been building 
for the Eavenson & Levering Co. since 1904—on an average of 
one and one half buildings per year. 








A few of our repeat orders have been from— 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. . 26 Buildings 
KEYSTONE TELEPHONE CO., . . 10 Buildings 
SUPPLEE-WILLS-JONES MILK CO., 26 Buildings 
SURPASS LEATHER CO., _. . 14 Buildings 
PHILADELPHIA CARPET CO.,. . 4 Buildings 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO., . 9 Buildings 
COLUMBIA AVE. PIER CO., . 3 Buildings 








FORREST LAUNDRY CO., . . 5 Buildings 


DO IT NOW—if you intend building this year, taking advantage of 
present low building costs. We see no possible reduction in building 
costs for the balance of 1922, but all signs point to an increase. 


George Kessler Contracting Co. 


Building Construction 
911 Drexel Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1878 
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Remodeled Mill Water Power Plants 


Better Utilization of Existing Water Powers to Supply Electrical Energy to Motor Driven Machinery in Textile Mills 
Formerly Equipped Entirely With Mechanical Drive—Developments at Sibley and Enterprise 
Mfg. Companies, Augusta, Ga., and at Piedmont (S.C.) Mfg. Co. 


HE power plants described in this 

i article are good examples of the 

better utilization of existing water 

powers to supply electrical energy 
to the motor driven machinery in cot- 
ton mills which were formerly driven 
entirely by mechanical drive. One of 
the mills added generating equipment to 
the existing power plant to provide 
power for new motor driven machinery 
and for that part of the old machinery 
which was electrified. The other two 
mills have been completely electrified 
and have abandoned the old mechanical 
drives. 

The water for two of the mills, Sibley 
Manufacturing Co., and _ Enterprise 
Manufacturing Co., both at Augusta, 
Ga., is taken from the Savannah River 
about five miles above the city of 
Augusta and is brought down to the 
mills through the municipal canal, on 
which several other manufacturing 
plants are located. 


Sibley Mfg. Co. 


At Sibley Manufacturing Co. the old 
power equipment is two horizontal water 
wheels operating on a 36 foot head. 
These wheels were designed to deliver 
1600 h.p. It became necessary to operate 
part of the mill machinery at night to 
maintain the production, and as it was 
not desirable to run the entire mechan- 
ical drive for this part load, motors 
were installed to operate this machinery 
all of the time independently of the me- 
chanical drive. It was also decided to 
install motor driven machinery in the 
new dye house and to generate all the 
electrical power locally. 

When the power house was built, 
space was left for an additional water 
wheel if there should ever be a demand 
for it. The intake of the canal ex- 
tended the entire length of the wheel 
house, and consequently the only extra 
work and equipment required for the 
installation of the new unit was a new 
head gate, a feeder, and a draft tube, 
and the enlarging of the tail race. That 
part of the old wheel house roof where 
the new unit was to be installed was 
raised an additional story high, the new 
equipment requiring greater head room 
than the old wheels. 

The new unit is a 49 inch, Type N, 
vertical shaft, wicket gate, turbine unit 
operating at a speed of 164 r.p.m. un- 
der an effective head of 30 feet. 
Mounted on a concrete base above this 
runner is a directly connected 800 kw. 
vertical shaft water wheel generator and 
exciter. The speed of the new unit is 
ontrolled by a Lombard Type T oil 
pressure governor. The old horizontal 
wheels remain on mechanical drive, 
however, with reduced load. 


Enterprise Mfg. Co. 


At Enterprise Manufacturing Co. the 
old power plant equipment was two 39 
nch Smith cylinder gate horizontal 
wheels in separate casings and one 30 
inch McCormack wheel. The shafts of 
the two 39 inch wheels were coupled 
together and drove the mill mechani- 
cally, the driving sheave being between 
the two units. The 30 inch wheel sup- 
plied power to auxiliary equipment. 





These wheels operated on a 32 foot 
head. 

A small part of the mill machinery 
had previously been electrified, the power 
for operating these motors being pur- 


possible. ‘While the new casings, draft 
tubes, water wheels and generators were 
being installed, motors were being 
mounted in their positions in the mill, 
but were not connected mechanically to 











Fig. 1. Sibley Manufacturing Co. 
to a 49-Inch Water Wheel. 


New 800 Kw. Generator Directly Coupled 
The Generator Supplied Power to the Motorized 


Section of the Mill 


chased from a power generating com- 
pany. The mill decided to electrify the 
machinery remaining on mechanical 
drive, to remodel the water power plant, 
and to generate their entire power sup- 
ply in their own plant. The new power 
house was located over the tail race, 
beyond and adjoining the old wheél 
house. 

The change over from the old me- 
chanical to the new electrical drive was 
planned to consume as little time as 


the shafting or machinery. During this 
period the old mechanical drive was 
not disturbed. When these preliminary 
arrangements were completed, the mill 
closed down for its annual holiday. 
The two feeders supplying the old 
wheels parallel each other from the head 
gates at the canal to the wheel house, 
one going straight into a wheel casing, 
the other making a 90 degree bend and 
going into the other casing. When the 
mill closed down the 90 degree bend 





Fig. 2. Sibley Manufacturing Co. 


Forebay Along the Old Wheel House. 
The New Vertical Shaft Generating Unit was Installed in the Remodeled 
Section of Wheel House 


the old casings and draft tubes were 
cut into small sections with acetylene 
burners and removed. The two new 
sections of feeders already prepared 
were rolled into place and connected 
between the old feeders and the new 
casing. The new casings are 13 feet in 
diameter and the new sections of feeders 
were increased from 8 feet 4 inches, the 
diameter of the old feeders, to 10 feet 
in diameter in the 12 foot length next to 
the casings. 

During the shut down the motors in 
the mill were mechanically connected to 
their drives and when the mill resumed 
driven with power supplied by the new 
operations all the machinery was motor 
units. 

The new power equipment consists of 
two 45 inch, Type N, vertical shaft, 
wicket gate, turbine units operating at 
a speed of 164 r.p.m. under an effective 
head of 30 feet. Mounted above and 
directly connected to the water wheel 
units are two 600 kw. vertical shaft 
water wheel generators with directly 
connected exciters. Speeds of the new 
units are controlled by Lombard Type 
T oil pressure governors 

No changes were made in the ma- 
chinery arrangements in the mill; the ex 
isting lines of shafting were divided into 
smaller group drives in each department 
drive each 


and a motor installed to 
group. In the weave room a separate 
motor drives each line of shafting 


through a silent chain. In the picker 
room each machine is driven by a sep- 
arate motor mounted on the machine. 

In the future, when the old spinning 
frames are replaced by new ones, indi 
vidual motor drive will be installed. The 
power for motors is 550 volt, 3 phase, 
60 cycle, and the new lighting system is 
3 wire, 110-220 volt, single phase 60 
cvcle. 

A comparison of the output of the 
old and new plants must take into con- 
sideration the fact that about-200 h.p. 
in motors was formerly supplied by pur- 
chased power, and that now the entire 
mill power is supplied from the new 
power plant. It is fair to assume that 
the power is increased over 10 per cent. 
Guarantees made by the manufacturers 
of the new wheels would indicate that 
the efficiency is 10 per cent. better than 
the old horizontal wheels. 

The water wheel equipment at both 
Sibley and Enterprise was furnished by 
the S. Morgan Smith Company. Gov- 
ernors were furnished by Lombard Gov- 
ernor Co., and the electrical equipment 
including generators, motors and switch- 
boards, by the Electric Co 
The Foundation Co. of Atlanta, Ga., 
made the building changes and installed 
the gencrating equipment. Manufactur- 
ers’ engineers superintended the installa- 


General 


tions. 

Huntington & Guerry, of Greenville, 
S. C., were the electrical contractors at 
Siblev, and Walker Electric & Plumb- 
ing Co. of Atlanta, at Enterprise. 

Piedmont Mfg. Co. 

Mill No. 3 of the Piedmont Manufac 
turing Co. is located on the south side 
of the Saluda River at Piedmont, S. C 
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Controlled Sunlight Decreases | 
Production Costs 


JORKING in good light lessens eyestrain, keeps the worker more comfortable, bet- 

/ ters his morale and increases his efficiency and accuracy. He does more work and 
better work. By shutting out the direct glare and heat of the sun, yet admitting 
ample light and air, derolux Window Shades provide the good light that means better, 
faster work with less spoilage. Put on the cold dollars and cents basis of lower unit costs 


of production, derolux Shades will soon pay for themselves in any factory or office 
building, 


Acrolux Ventilating Window Shades do away Finely adjusted machinery can be placed next win- 
with awkward, cumbersome awnings and brittle, dows without danger of damage. 
opaque shades. They shut out the glare of the sun, : a , 
ee ee ee eer ee , Acrolux Shades are staunchly built to stand steady 
yet admit plenty of soft, diffused working light. ; : 


service, and are made to meet all variations of win- 
dow sizes and shapes including Ventilator Sash and 
all types of factory construction. They are easily 
hung, easily operated and by far the most econom- 
ical shading equipment any factory can adopt. 


Windows on which they are installed may be opened 
without interfering with the shades, admitting fresh 
air through the myriad “ Aerolux openings.” In- 
side temperature will be reduced 5 to 15 degrees. 

Our Engineering Department will be glad to study your plant’s light problems and 


suggest the proper shading system to overcome the sun’s glare, yet give you the 
enefit of the “noonday” sunlight, which authorities say is nature's ideal light 


EROLU 








WINDOW SHADES 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2291 Oakland Avenue Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 4 are located on 
the north side of the river. Mill No. 3 


was built after the water power de- 
supplying power to Mills 
made, conse- 


velopments 


Nos. 1 and 2 had been 


d. £. SPSS A COMPANY 
bate 
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frames were replaced with individual 
motor driven spinning frames, the 
power supply was generated in No. 3 
mill power house. A horizontal shaft 
generator was directly coupled to the 





Fig. 3. Enterprise Manufacturing Co. Two 600 Kw. Generators Directly 


Coupled to Two 45-Inch Water Wheels. 
Mechanically Driven by Horizontal Water Wheels. 


The Mill Machinery was Formerly 
It is Now Motor Driven 


Throughout 


quently it was only necessary at that 
time to construct head gates, 
and tail race for No. 3 power house. 

Historically, these mills were built as 
follows: No. 1 mill and dam in 1876; 
No. 2 mill in 1881; No. 3 mill in 1890; 
No. 4 mill in 1896. 

The original water wheel equipment 
was three 49 inch vertical shaft Hercules 
turbines, operating at a speed of 124 


forel yal 


r.p.m., under an effective head of 24 
feet. A horizontal shaft, extending over 


the wheels and connected to each by 
crown gears, drove the mill mechani- 
cally with belts to the main line shafting 
on three of the four floors of the mill 
The old spinning on the fourth floor was 


pulley end of the mechanical drive shaft 
geared to the water wheels. At this 
time about one-half of the mill machin- 
ery was motor driven and the remaining 
one-half by the old mechanical drive. 
When it became necessary to renew 
the old water wheels it was decided to 
install motor drives throughout the mill 
and to replace the old mechanical ar- 
rangement with modern generating 
equipment. It was found that with 
minor changes in the old power plant, 
new vertical shaft units could be 
adapted. In the old casings new 30 inch 
Smith Type Z, vertical shaft, wicket 
gate, turbine runners were installed, re- 
placing the old MHercules’ runners 





Fig. 4. 

Mechanically Driven by Three Vertical Shaft Water Wheels. 

Was Electrified the Old Equipment Was Replaced by Modern Vertical Shaft 
Generating Units 


driven from the card room shafting on 
the third floor. 

The motors installed in the mill sub- 
sequently for special drives were sup- 
plied with power from the power plant 
on the north side of the river. The avail- 
able power from this source, however, 
was limited. When the old spinning 





Mill No. 3, Piedmont Manufacturing Co. 





The Mill Was Formerly ° 
When the Mill 


Mounted on the floor above and directly) 
coupled to each of the three new water 
wheel shafts is a 300 kw. umbrella type 
generator with directly connected ex- 
citer. The new units operate at a speed 
of 225 r.p.m. 

The old casings and draft tubes were 
supported by two 15 inch, 48 pound 
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I-beams lengthwise the building. <A 
third I-beam of this size was installed 
under the generator floor to give addi- 
tional support for the generators and 
rotating elements. A 12 inch, 31% 
pound, I-beam was put overhead as a 
trolley for the traveling hoist. The head 
gates, forebay, draft tubes and tail race 
were not disturbed. 

During the removal of the old water 
wheels and the installation of the new 
it was necessary to maintain both a me- 
chanical and an electrical source of 
power. The old runner farthest away 
from the mechanical drive pulleys was 
taken out first and a new unit was in- 
stalled and loaded to its full capacity. 

The horizontal shaft generator being 
relieved, at this 
load was operated as a 
motor taking up part of the mechanical 
ly driven load. Power for the 


electrical 
synchronous 


time, of its 


synchro 
otor operation was supplied from 
north side. Sin 


nous m 


the power plant on the 





Fig. 5. 


Piedmont Manufacturing Co. 
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ernor. One of the new units is con- 
trolled by the old governor and the 
other two by new Lombard Type 813, 
oil pressure governors. 


The motor drives in the mill are in- 
dividual on the spinning frames and 
small groups for the other machinery. 
In the weave room each line of shafting 
is driven by a separate motor through 
a silent chain. 


Less Machinery, More Production 


1] 


The old spinning frames in the 
were narrow gauge, the new individu- 
ally driven spinning frames are wide 
gauge. The number of spindles was re- 
duced 5.5 per cent. in this exchange and 
the total production is now increased 2 
per cent., or an increase in 
per spindle of 8 per cent. 

The water wheel equipment was man- 
ufactured by the S. Morgan Smith Co. 
The were supplied by the 
l.ombard Governor Co. The generators, 


production 


governors 





Three 300 Kw. Generators, Each Di- 


rectly Connected to a 30-Inch Water Wheel, Supply Power to the Motors 


in the Mill 


ultaneously with the plant 
changes, motors were being installed in 
the mill, consequently when the last old 
runner was removed, and the last new 
unit installed, the mill was completely 
motor driven by power from the new 
generators. 

Speeds were controlled on two of the 
old water wheels by hand operation and 
the third by a Type O Lombard gov- 


power 


Construction 


motors and switchboard are of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s make. The 
silent chain drives for individual spin- 
ning frames and line shafts were made 
by the Morse Chain Co. Huntington & 
Guerry of Greenville, S. C., 
electrical contractors. 

J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C 
were the engineers for all of the de- 
velopments described in this articl 


of Silk Mills 


were the 





Increase in Size of Plants 


tions 
By J. R. 
HE manufacture of wool and cot- 
ton into textiles has for many 
vears been carried on in comparatively 
large establishments This has been the 


rule rather than the exception. Until 
recently, silk has retained the small 
plant as its manufacturing unit. There 
have been instances of large plants here 
and there, of course, but they have 
been the exception. Within the past 
few years some very interesting things 
ave been done which remove = silk 

om the realm of small manufacture 
and place it abreast other textiles. 


have enlarged the 
intensive study of methods 
of manufacture has apparent 
these methods are worth 
Improvements which have 


As plants 


sity of more 


neces 


become 
and some of 
considering 


*Lockwood, Greene & Co., 


Boston. 


Engineers, 





More Control of Atmospheric Condi- 
Better Layouts and Departmental Arrangements 


Poteat* 


been found feasible, considering the 


return on the investment, as the size of 


manufacturing unit has increased, have 
had to do more with features indirectly 
contributing to production than with 


the machines themselves. 


Humidity Makes Higher Speeds Possible 

\tmospheric conditions in the plant 
éffect on produc- 
particularly in throwing The 
higher humidities make possible higher 
introduce the f 
Systems 


have a considerable 


tion, 
speeds, but necessity of 


more careful control have 


been devised both of the central station 
and unit type, giving the result desired. 
But here we come back to dependence 
on the engineer. If the building is im- 
properly designed no amount of control 
in the system can give proper results 
Conveying Systems and Layout 
We hear much nowadays about con- 
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SUPERIOR 
CORD 


FABRIC 
SHELLS 


“ Blossom Supertor 
Shells” are made of either 
two or four pieces, the 
joints securely glued, mak- 
ing a shell that is absolutely round. A steel 
retaining ring is inserted in each end under 
pressure and cannot work loose. Abso- 
lutely no metal upon the surface and the 
roll is coated with pure shellac. Nothing 
whatever to injure the delicate fabric. 


BLOSSOM BROTHERS 


159 N. Second St. New Bedford, Mass. 


Who 
is carrying the load— 


you or your trucks? 


Pierce-Arrow 
TRUCKS 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company 
Buffalo, New York 





Prices: 2-ton $3200 3}-ton $4350 5-ton $4850 fully equipped 
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3 100 Summer Street 114 East 13th Street 325 So. Market Street 
Woe BOSTON NEW YORK c 
de 
J 
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Write us specifying your re- 
quirements that we may 
quote you 


CUT FELTS for Mechani- 
cal and Industrial Purposes 












Saddlery and Pad Felts Felt Washers and Gaskets for 

Shoe Upper and Slipper Felt the Automobile Trade 

Sole Felt Piano Style Felts 

Tongue Lining Felt Piano Hammer Felts 75; 
Box-Toe Felt Turn-Table Felts for Talking ao 
Rubber-Boot Lining Felt Machines is 
Tailors’ Trimming Felt Sound Deadening Felts F 

Lining Felt Felts for Government Require- 
Polishing Felt ments 

Surgical Felt Wall Paper Felts 

Filter Felts Laundry Felts 


American Felt 
Company 


TRADE MARK 





with a 


CADILLAC 
saute BLOWER 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, switch- 


boards and other delicate machinery. 


Can be equipped to draw dust and lint from 
cards, slubbers, spinning looms, napping ma- 
chines, shearing machines, etc. 


Write for illustrated folder giving prices, etc. 


Attach to any Light Socket—Weighs 6 lbs. 


CLEMENTS MFG. COMPANY 


607 Fulton Street Chicago 
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veyor systems to cut down handling ex- 
pense and we usually conclude they are 
all right for the other fellow. But they 
are being successfully applied to hand- 
ling problems in the silk mill today for 
receiving, process to process handling, 
etc. 

The more general consideration among 
manufacturers of plant layout and de- 
partmental arrangement, not alone for 
present, but for possible future opera- 
tion, is another development of interest. 
The hodge-podge expansion so charac- 
teristic in the past is now giving way 
to enlightened consideration of future 
needs. Whether the product shall move 
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New Mill of Ardross Worsted Co. 





Carefully Planned Reinforced Concrete Manufacturing Building 
-——Architectural Features—Super-Span Sawtooth Type 
By W. Ellis Groben* 


NLY within comparatively recent 

years has the manufacturer given 
serious thought to the advisability of 
employing an architect to design his in- 
dustrial establishments. Formerly, such 
professional services were not deemed 
necessary to secure the most economical 
and practical plan, design and construc- 





H. R. Mallinson & Co., Inc.. Astoria. 
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Large Plant Type of Preparatory 


and Silk Weaving Unit Embodying Advanced Structural and Building Equip- 
ment Features 


up or down in the plant and where each 
department shall be with respect to 
every other, its place in the productive 
process, are questions susceptible of 
varying solutions. 


Plant 


In the power plant considerable im 
provement in the introduction of the 
small turbine and uniflow engine has r« 
sulted in steam economies and _ better 
heat balance when exhaust is needed for 
soaking and heating. 

Perhaps the most obvious develop- 
ment has been the use of reinforced con 
crete instead of mill construction. The 
use also of wider buildings than for- 
merly now characterizes all textile man 
ufacture. 


Power 


General Illumination 


Flat slab construction has rendered 
indirect lighting much more simple. 
This has improved, not only the light 
distribution, but has contributed to the 
reduction of shadows. The departure 
from the individual lighting system to 
general illumination is not only a recent 
development, but a happy one. Thus 
any rearrangement of departments will 
not suffer for want of light, and uni- 
formity will prevail throughout the 
plant. 

In the actual machines, we find not 
so many changes in design or construc- 
tion, but the effort so to standardize that 
each machine will be used to its maxi- 
mum capacity all the time. This is a 
step in the improvement of management 
more than machine, but it has been 
greatly aided by the individual motor. 


Effects of Growth 

As plants become larger many of these 
developments should normally take 
place. Often the fact of growth tends 
to remove the mind of the executive 
more and more from the small details 
which make for economy, to the larger 
matters of finance. It is pleasing, 
therefore, to see these things being done. 


tion of industrial buildings \ purely 
utilitarian building of this sort was con 
sidered to be entirely within the province: 
of the ordinary builder; something he 
could plan, construct and 
well as, if not better than, 

Today, with the more complex de- 
mands of modern business, these con- 


supervise as 
an architect 


ditions are reversed 

The successful business man 
upon obtaining the best architectural ad- 
vice in both the plan and the design of 
the exterior as well as in the construc- 
tion. He fully realizes that, to obtain 
the maximum in production and the ut- 
most in skill and efficiency from the em- 
ployes, his industrial plant cannot be ig- 
ndred architecturally. Furthermore, it 
is realized that a suitable exterior archi- 
tectural treatment is desirable, not alone 
for its economic value but also for the 
favorable impression it creates upon 
customers and the community in general. 


insists 


Coincident with higher wages and the 
greater demands made by labor, there is 
no type of modern building in which 
careful planning is more essential in se- 
curing greater results and larger profits 
than in the factory or workshop. The 
Ballinger Company, architects and en- 
gineers, have recognized and grasped 
the opportunities presented to embody 
all these features in the reinforced con- 
crete manufacturing building for the 
Ardross Worsted Co., Philadelphia. 

Tanks Housed in a Tower 

This industrial plant is located in a 
suburban section, surrounded by resi- 
dences, and in consequence it has been 
brick veneered. The exterior design is 
modest and restrained, consistent with 
its purpose, depending upon the proper 
disposition of the mass and proportions 
of the facades, careful study of the win- 
dow spacing to give the maximum of 
light as well as proper relation to sup- 
porting piers, texture of brick and con- 
crete surfaces, and the sparing use of 


* The Ballinger Co., 
neers, Philadelphia. 


Architects and Engi- 





ornament properly placed 

unsightly tanks rising above most indus- 

trial buildings 

tower of pleasing proportions, which has 

the additional advertising value of pos- 
| 


The usually 


have been housed in a 


lott 
sessing a th ietterme 


name panel WwW 


hich may be read trom a ¢ 


< listancs 

In consequence of the increased pres- 
ent-day cost of construction and main- 
tenance it has become imperative, even 
where land is cheap, to obtain the maxi- 
mum area for production purposes in 
all types of manufacturing buildings. 
The maximum manufacturing area, to- 
gether with the greatest possible amount 
of daylight in a given limited space, 1s 
the demand made upon the architect and 
engineer by the industrial manager and 
business man. 

Super-Span Sawtooth 

With this object in view the Ballinge: 
Company have utilized the 
span sawtooth” type of 
designed and patented by them, for the 
weave shed, which is a on build- 
ing at the rear put connected with the 
building at the front 


With this super- 


super 


construction, 
story 


nain two-story 
facing the main street 


span sawtooth roof, the skylights have 
been placed to face the north, and every 
square inch of floor space is made avail 
able for use because no supporting col- 


umns are required in buildings having a 
width of 100 feet or and of any 
desired length. The weave shed in this 
instance is 88 feet wide by 170 feet long 

This is accomplished by using trusses 
to span the width, thereby avoiding all 
supporting columns and_ their 
quent shadow spots and cross shadows. 
With no interior columns it becomes en- 
tirely possible to arrange the machinery 


less 


conse- 
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in the most advantagous manner to suit 
any particular industrial process. 

Wtih the sawtooth skylight even dis- 
tribution and uniformity of daylight are 


obtained throughout the interior. It has 
been found, from practical experience 
that these skylights give sufficient light 
so that no windows are required in the 
side walls. Consequently, the surfaces 
of these walls are made available for 
other uses, and in such instances it is 
possible to erect any number of super- 
span weave sheds side by side, thereby 
securing the full use of the property, 
because no interior courts are required 
This feature will be made use of by the 
Ardross Worsted Company for the fu 
ture expansion of the building 

In addition, the bottoms of the trusses 
support Jacquard heads 
radiators ventilating ducts, which 
in other factory buildings, are 
further utilized to support trolley hoists 


tors lower 


are used to 
and 


types of 


tor erecting purposes, m 


shaftins etc 


Welfare Accommodations 


On the second floor of the main build 


ing provision has been made for a cafe 
teria and recreational space, the latter te 
accommodate several pool and card 
tables, etc. It was felt that the financial 
expenditure required to foster this spirit 
of fellowship was not wasteful or use 
less, but that in providing welfare ac 
commodations of this sort, the best pos 
sible solution of the difficult problem of 
keeping contented had beer 


obtained. 


emplove Ss 


The Ardross plant, although severelh 
plain, in recognition of its purpose as ar 
industrial 
the main entrance by the use of colored 
tiles. This feature not only marks the 
entrance in a distinctive manner but 
also makes it more inviting, so that the 
entire plant, while confined to the strict 
ly utilitarian limitations of simplicity 
and economy, considerable 
architectural merit 


+ 


establishment, is enriched at 


possesses 


Uhrichsville Knitting Company 





New Mill and Dyehouse Built in Ohio to Knit and Finish Men’s 
and Women’s Hosiery 


MODERN knitting mill has been 
erected by the Uhrichsville Knit- 
ting Co., at Uhrichsville, Ohio, for the 
manufacture of women’s and men’s 220 


and 240-needle cotton, lisle and silk 
hosiery. It is expected that production 
will be started about March 1, 1922 


There are two buildings, comprising a 
main manufacturing building and a dye- 
house. 

The main building is L-shaped with 
two stories and basement. One section 
is 70 x 42 fect and the other is 114 x 42 
feet. The dyehouse is 50 x 26 feet. 
Construction work was done by D. W. 
McGrath & Sons Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, from plans prepared by Lewis & 
Marr, architects, New Philadelphia, O. 

The knitting equipment will consist of 
Scott & Williams and Banner machines 


It is probable that the dyehouse will be 
equipped with Smith, Drum & Co. ma- 
chines. Electric power will be pur- 
chased. 


Shower Baths, Bubbling Fountains 

Lavatories will be fitted with shower 
baths. Also standard bubbling foun- 
tains will be placed at convenient points 
throughout the mill. Cold water is to 
be supplied in abundant quantities. 

The second floor will be used for 
knitting, looping and seaming, also 
winding, the rows of machinery being 


arranged crosswise with a 6-foot aisle 
at one end. All the knitting machines 
will be operated by line shaft drives, 
located close to the floor, motors 
necting the shaft by means of belts. No 
overhead shafting will be used 

On the first floor are located th 
boarding, pressing, and finishing depart 
ments, shipping department, and general 
office. 

In the basement are located the 
finished stock, and reserve stock 
receiving department, yarn storage, and 
general storage. 

The officers of the company are J. |} 
Smith, president; Alex Robinson, vice 
president; Eugene Evans, treasure 
and C. F. Smith, secretary and general 
manager. The product will be 
direct to the jobbing trade. 


con- 


bins, 


sold 


Heavy Silk Shipments 

Toronto, CANADA, Jan. 30 (From 
Our Regular Correspondent).—An av- 
erage of one “silk special” express train 
a week have passed over the Canadian 
division of the Michigan Central Raul- 
way, St. Thomas officials reports. The 
shipments of silk are from Japan and 
destined for New York wholesale 
houses. Special guards accompany each 
train. The movement was one of the- 


heaviest on record. 











Managers —Engineers Accountants 
—Investment Bankers 


Tenney Service, through its Construction De- 
partment, relieves you of all care and details in 
the construction of new buildings. 

We analyze your requirements, both present 
and for future growth, design the buildings, let 
contracts with your approval—supervise all the 
work—deliver the plant to you, ready to 
operate. 

What this means to you, in economies and 
freedom from responsibility, is explained in our 
booklet, “From Plan to Plant,” sent upon 
request. 


Executive Offices 
201 Devonshire Street, Boston 


Where Profits Go 
in Textile Mills 


the title of our booklet, mailed 
free on request—reveals the im- 
portance of knowing just that. 


Our system of cost accounting 
has increased production and 
saved thousands of dollars for 
numbers of mills. 


Quoting from a typical letter: 
‘“ Results attained were truly re- 
markable, insuring a yearly sav- 
ing amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars.” 


SEND Now For THE BOOKLET 


RALPH E. LOPER & CO. 


Textile Production Engineers and Specialists 
in Textile Cost Methods 


Fall River, Mass. 
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CHARLES H. TENNEY & CO. 


Mill Village Developments 


NVESTMENTs in houses and recreational facili- 
I ties for workmen are safeguarded when they are 
made under the direction of competent housing 
experts. It is our function to assist manufa¢turers 
in the determination of housing requirements, the 
financing and management of housing projects, 
the development of industrial towns, the design of 
dwellings and community facilities, the layout of 
utilities, and the supervision of construction. 


Our Service Means Economy 


The Housinc CoMPANY 


Architects Engineers Town Planners 


248 Boylston Street, Boston 








DRAWINGS 


AND BIRD’S EYE VIEWS 
OF BUILDINGS 
FOR ADVERTISING 


Send for Literature 


CANTER & BAYHA 


721 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
PHONE, WALNUT 4643 


146 W. 55th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
PHONE, CIRCLE 1541 














Lincoln Worsted Company, Lincoln, Maine 


Weaving Mill, Dye House, Wet Finishing Department and Boiler Plant Built and Equipped for Manufacture of 


High Grade Fancy Worsted Goods—Purchase Electric Power 


ONSTRUCTION work was 

started in the spring of 1921 on 

the new mill of the Lincoln 

Worsted Co., Lincoln, Maine. 
This plant has been designed for and 
is now being equipped with machinery 
to produce high grade fancy worsted 
cloth. Although the company owns 
ample land around the new buildings 
for expansion, the plant as organized 
is a complete weaving mill unit. The 
site is an ideal one for factory pur- 
poses, being adjacent to the Maine 
Central Railroad and to power lines 
for purchased electric current, on a 
street having high pressure fire pro- 
tection service and in a town inviting 
new industries and supplying good 
operatives. 

Buildings of Brick Mill Construction 

F. A. Patteson, architect, of Ban- 
gor, Maine, was retained by the 
owners to furnish the necessary build- 
ing plans. The principal dimensions 
of the buildings are as follows: Main 
mill, two stories, 63 feet 4 inches by 
158 feet; wet finishing department, 42 
feet by 87 feet; piece dyehouse, 25 
feet by 49 feet; boiler plant, 31 feet 
by 49 feet; and a combined pump 
room and repair shop, 22 feet by 39 
feet 4 inches. All buildings except 
the main mill are one story in height 
nd of modern, slow-burning mill 
construction. 

The main mill has heavy brick 
walls, aiding materially in reducing 
vibration caused by the broad looms. 
Concrete with granolithic top wear- 
ing surface was furnished for the first 
floor, the second floor being framed 
with hard pine girders, beams and 
heavy plank laid diagonally with the 
building walls. Concrete filled steel 
pipe columns spaced 12 feet 10 inches 
on centers support the second floor 
girders. There are no columns in the 
second story of the mill, the roof be- 
ing carried on steel trusses which 
span the entire width of the building. 

Although the mill is comparatively 
narrow, the looms at the second story 
require the best of light, and to insure 
against not having strong light at the 
center of the room two continuous 
skylights were placed in the mill roof. 
All other sections of the buildings are 
of brick, heavy hard pine and plank 
construction. The roofs of the wet 
finishing department and of the boiler 
room are also provided with skylights. 

At the first story of the mill suffi- 
cient space has been provided for the 
offices and wash rooms required by 
the management, and at each story 
of the mill suitable toilet rooms have 
been provided for the operatives. 

A large elevator hatchway at the 
street end of the mill will convey 
machinery or stock in process which 
may have to pass between the first 
and second stories. This elevator is 
of the overhead type, with electric 
motor and winding mechanism located 
in a pent house at the mill roof level. 


Machinery Installations 


_ All engineering problems pertain- 
ing to the installation of plant equip- 
ment and machinery were handled by 





* Engineer, 
ciates, Boston. 


Deerben Engineering Agsso- 








Stock in Process Moving Forward Without Lost Motion 
By Alonzo B. Reed* 


the Deerben Engineering Associates, 
Boston, Mass. 

The plant is organized to weave 
worsted cloth only, and will not at- 
tempt the combing or spinning pro- 
cesses of worsted yarn manufacture. 
All yarns used will be purchased, but 
machinery will be installed for the 
necessary rehandling of this yarn, 
such as winding, twisting and spool- 
ing in preparation for the weave room. 
Yarn cases will be received at the 
first story of the mill, from which 
point the departments and machinery 
have been organized so that stock in 
process will be kept moving forward 





The piece dye machinery will be 
located in a special room between the 
mill and the boiler plant. Due to the 
height of the room it was possible 
to build an asbestos board false ceil 
ing, forming a deep air space under 
the plank roof through which warm 
air is circulated from the boiler room 
by means of a motor-driven wall type 
propeller fan. The small amount of 
vapor which does not pass out of the 
hoods and vent above each 
piece dye kettle will not condense on 
the ceiling and cause water to drip 
on to the stock, since the ceiling will 
be heated to a .temperature higher 


stacks 


Layout Provides for Keeping 


which were inside drain- 


yard drainage 


sloped tor 
age, also enters the 
system. 
Boiler Room Equipment 

As the plant is operated on pur 
chased electric power, the boiler room 
equipment mainly of hot 
water and gencrating ma 
chinery. Two 150 B.H.P. horizontal 
return tubular boilers have been in 
stalled, complete with necessary 
smoke flue and 4x 100 ft. radial brick 
chimney. The boilers may be fed by 
either town water, injector or boiler 
feed pump. One hundred pounds pres- 
sure will be carried on the boilers, as 


consists 


steam 


high pressure steam will be required 


for the greater part of the manufac 





New Weaving, Dyeing and Finishing Plant of The Lincoln Worsted Co., Lincoln, Me. 


without lost motion or back trucking 
until it leaves the shipping room door. 

The first story of the mill will be 
occupied by the receiving and ship- 
ping, the sample looms, yarn wind- 
ing, burling and mending, dry finish- 
ing departments and offices. At the 
second story the floor space will be 
taken up by the looms, beamers, and 
drawing-in departments. 

Throughout the plant, whenever 
practicable, the machines will be 
equipped with individual motors. For 
all other machines motors and line 
shafting will be provided and the 
usual group drive will be employed. 

The wet finishing department is 
located at the north end of the main 
mill, close to the boiler room. A few 
machines in this department, such as 
the cloth dryer and hydro-extractor, 
will be provided with individual 
motors, but the fulling mills, cloth 
washers, crabbing machine, etc., will 
be driven by shafting and belting 
operated by one motor. At one end 
of the wet finishing department, set 
off in a single room, the Franklin 
process yarn dyeing machinery will 
be located. These machines, which 
are jack spool dye kettles and dryers, 
will be equipped with individual 
motors. Special arrangements have 
been made in the construction of the 
foundation and floor for the proper 
draining of all machines. 


than that of the room itself. 
method the trouble of dyehous« 
condensation will be 


By this 
ceiling 
overcome, 

The entire area under the dyehouse 
floor has been excavated for a depth 
of about three feet, and a concrete 
slab, sloping to the drain, provides a 
foundation and catch basin. Each 
machine is set upon a separate foun- 
dation built above the concrete slab, 
and a heavy plank floor is built 
around the machines at the regular 
dyehouse floor level. This makes it 
possible to rearrange and 
machine by simply reframing the 
floor around the kettle, after it is 
moved. The planks and timbers in 
the dyehouse floor are treated with a 
wood preservative. 

Although the plant is located close 
to a stream, waste materials from the 
yard drainage and factory piping 
cannot be deposited into it, due to the 
water being used by a neighboring 
mill down stream. For this reason 
the sewerage from the plant was con- 
nected into the town sewer, which is 
of ample capacity to carry all drain- 
age from the mill. Catch basins are 
placed in the mill yard so that all 
surface water is readily taken care of. 
Manholes also have been installed at 
all points where the underground pipe 
lines change direction, facilitating the 
easy cleaning of these lines. Drain- 
age water from the building roofs, 


move any 


turing processes. All low pressure 
steam will be obtained by the use of 
reducing valves. 

In the boiler room a 5,000-gallon 
storage tank heater is located. This 
heater is of ample capacity to supply 
hot water to the wet finishing and 
dyeing processes. The heating ele 
ment within this heater consists of 
copper tubes, to which steam is pro- 
vided by means of a_ thermostatic 
controlled chronometer valve, only 
such steam being consumed as is 
necessary to hold the water in the 
heater at the desired temperature. 

That the pumps and feed water 
heater may be kept clean and free 
from coal dust, a special pump room 
was provided, adjacent to the boiler 
room. The steam-driven duplex 
boiler feed and simplex vacuum 
pumps with an open feed water heater 
are located in the pump room. The 
open feed water heater is mounted 
upon a concrete stand above the feed 
pump, keeping the suction of the 
pump primed with hot water at all 
times. Not only does the open feed 
water heater allow the utilization of 
all waste heat units from the pump 
steam cylinder exhausts, but it also 
acts as a hot well collecting all con- 
densate discharged from traps and 
hot water, which otherwise would be 
wasted. In order that the pumps and 
heater may be operated by the fire 
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sheet metal supporting frame. 


vour roof. 


The “Anti-Pluvius” 
Puttyless 
Skylight 


Completely covers all that’s 
required for satisfactory 


SETVICE. 


them regarding our work: 


D. E. Converse Co., Glendale, S. C. 
Shuford Mills, Hickory, N. C. 
Gluck Mill, Anderson, S. C. 


Baldwin Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C. 
Equinox Mills, Anderson, S. C. 

Ivey Mills, Hickory, N. C. 

Steele’s Mill, Rockingham, N. C. 
Lumberton Cotton Mills, Lumberton, N. C. 
Oconee Mills, Westminster, S. C. 

Union Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, S. C. 
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Your Roof Is No Stronger Than Its Skylight 


You can not consistently design a roof of STRUCTURAL STEEL and then install a skylight having a 


The “Anti-Pluvius” Puttyless Skylight 


has a structural steel supporting frame made of hot-rolled, HIGH-CARBON STEEL. It will outlast 





Write us today for booklet and specification sheet covering the “ Anti-Pluvius’ 
Skylight and the “ Anti-Pluvius ” Von-Corrosive Puttyless Skylight. 


Millions of square feet now in use on all types of buildings in all parts of the world. 


THE G. DROUVE COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


TUCKER & LAXTON, Inc. 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Specializing in the installation of waterworks, sewerage and power plants for industrial plants. 


We have recently installed waterworks, or sewerage, or both in the following villages. Write 


Clifton Manufacturing Co., Clifton, S. C. (3 villages) 
3 g 


Glenn Lowry Manufacturing Co., Whitmire, S. C. 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 


The “Anti-Pluvius” 


Non-Corrosive 
Puttyless Skylight 


Guaranteed against corrosion. 
No maintenance expense. 


’ 


Puttyless 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 
Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, N. C. (3 villages) 
Springstein Mill, Chester, S. C. 

Eureka Mill, Chester, S. C. : 

Leaksville Woolen Mill, Thrift, N. C. 
Hannah-Pickett Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 
Roberdel Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

Entwistle Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Rockingham, N. C. 

Springfield Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C. | 


$$$. |. TTT 


Eno Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Monarch Mills, Union, S. C. 


| 





| 
| 
| 
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man only, a sheeted and glazed parti- 
tion has been built around this equip- 
ment. 

Heating and Fire Protection 

At best, one and two story build- 
ings having large windows, skylight 
and roof areas, are expensive to heat, 
due to the large exposed surfaces and 
corresponding heat losses. With this 
in mind, a vacuum system of steam 
heating was installed in order that 
every vailable heat unit might be re- 
claimed by returning the condensate 
from the heating coils and radiators 
to the boilers as feed water. 

Cast iron wall radiators have been 
provided for the general offices and 
toilet rooms, while all radiation fur- 
nished the manufacturing rooms is in 
the form of wrought iron pipe coils. 
In general, wall pipe coils have been 
used, but horizontal coils were neces- 
sary at the mill roof where the heat 
losses from the skylights occur. 

Steam for this system is taken from 
the high pressure main and reduced 
from 100 to 5 pounds pressure. Alarm 
and pop safety valves are installed on 
the low pressure side of the reducing 
valve to insure against accidents from 
excess pressure on the radiators. 

Condensation is discharged from 
each coil by means of an approved 
return valve and piped to the vacuum 
pump in the pump room. Discharge 
from the vacuum pump passes through 
an air relief tank, thence into the open 
feed water heater, where the hot con- 
densate mixes with other returns on 
the way to the boiler feed pump. 
With this system very few heat units 
are wasted and little water is lost. 

In the street at the front of the 
mill is a six-inch town water main 
carrying water at 70 pounds pressure. 
From this pipe line the fire protec- 
tion and factory service water is 
taken. All underground as well as 
inside sprinkler piping has been laid 
out to meet the requirements of the 
New England Insurance Exchange. 
There are two main risers inside of 
the buildings, each being controlled 
in the usual way by a post indicator 
valve in the yard piping. One riser sup- 
plies the sprinklers for the main mill 
while the other takes care of the smaller 
buildings. One hose house with a set of 
standard equipment has been placed over 
the two-way hydrant, located about mid- 
way of the plant. Streams from this 
hydrant will cover the entire set of 
buildings. 

Light and Power Wiring 

All electric current will be pur- 
chased from the Bangor Railway and 
Lighting Co. The power lines will be 
brought to the mill at 600 volts, 3 
phase, 60 cycles, and enter the repair 
shop wall where the switchboard and 
meters are located. Each power cir- 
cuit will be totally enclosed by the 
use of conduit, junction boxes and 
safety switches, in order that no 
operative may come into accidental 
contact with live parts. The one 
horsepower motors on the _ broad 
looms will be controlled by push- 
button stations, while larger motors 
for use with group driven machinery 
will be controlled by the usual safety 
switches and compensators. 

The entire plant will be furnished 
with a very effective lighting system. 
Except in a few special cases, such 
as over the burling and mending, in- 
specting and drawing-in tables, where 
individual lamps will be used, general 
lighting will be provided throughout. 
Lighting circuits will be 220/110 
volts, 3 wire, single phase feeders and 
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protected by means of conduit. Out- 
lets in the general offices will be 
equipped with indirect lighting fix- 
tures. Direct lighting units will be 
used in the different manufacturing 
departments. Outside lamps over 
the doors and at corners of the build- 
ings have been provided to furnish the 
necessary lighting for the yard. 
Construction 
Building work has been carried on 


by the company under the direction 
of Mr. Matheson, construction super- 


intendent. The officers of the Lin- 
coln Worsted Co. are Eli Gledhill, 
president; Lemuel J. Coburn, vice 


president; Frank R. Linton, treasurer; 
Artemus Weatherbee, clerk. 

Engineering work in connection 
with this plant is in charge of Deer- 
ben Engineering Associates, 70 Kilby 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Holston Mfg. Co. Knoxville, Tenn. 





New Plant a Combination of Reinforced Concrete and Mill Con- 
struction—Capacity 4,000 Dozens of Hosiery Daily 


HE chief advantage of a 

plant as against several, provided 
the one plant is not too large, 1s_ th« 
resulting efficiency and economy of op 
eration. Why have three superinten- 
dents for plants in different localities, or 
three watchmen, when one would ix 
sufficient if the plants were combined 
into one? The same question might !« 
asked regarding portions of the me- 
chanical equipment 
boilers and tanks. 

The Holston Manufacturing Com- 
pany realized that they could carry on 
their manufacturing more efficiently in 
one plant rather than in several, and 
with this in mind sold their holdings 
and called upon Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., engineers, to act as engineers for 
a new plant located in Knoxville, Tenn. 

The instructions given were to create 
a plant with capacity to manufacture 
4,000 dozen boys’ hose a day, the plant 
to be modern in all respects, economical 
in design, with due regard to the re- 
quirements of future expansion. 

The Holston Manufacturing Com- 
pany already had selected one hundred 
acres of land well situated for the 
plant. A frontage of six hundred feet 
on the Southern Railway gave ample 
railroad facilities and the topography of 
the land was such that by taking advan- 
tage of it the manufacturing plant was 
located ideally. 

The 


such as pumps, 


study of manufacturing proc- 


single 


The design of the buildings is rather 


unusual since they all have from the 
outside the appearance of being built 
of reintorced concrete, while in reality 


they are a combination of reinforced 
concrete and mill 
floors and roof. 


columns are 


construction for 
The walls and outside 
reinforced concrete, while 
the interior columns are cast iron with 
steel “I” plank 


beams and 


flooring. 


wat 
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The problem was solved by Charles 
T. Main, mill architect and engineer, 
Boston, by supporting the new top story 
on a steel frame consisting of columns 
placed on the exterior of the walls and 
encased in brickwork, and with floor 
beams having clear spans for the full 
width of the building. 

This not only relieved the old build- 
ing of all new loads, but permitted stif- 
fening it in such a way as to provid 
for heavier loads throughout. The 
work was completed in about six weeks 
at a very nominal cost and has proved 
very satisfactory. 


Yarn Mill Increases 
Addition to Plant of Alfred 
holme & Sons, Inc. 
By John Condon* 
to provide a greater capacity 


.* order t < 
for spinning, and to provide m 


storage space for raw wool, Alfred 
Wolstenholm & Sons, Inc., Philadel 
a two-story building 


Wolsterm 





New Building of Alfred Wolstenholme & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia 


With steel sash, narrow columns and 
wide openings, an abundance of light is 
available. 

On the third floor of the main build- 
ing is the knitting room, well arranged, 
with plenty of room and extra light 
from the monitor. The second floor is 
used for inspection, packing and box 
plant. The first floor is used for yarn 
storage and miscellaneous storage. 

That the operatives might be housed 
in close proximity to the plant a model 





New Plant of Holston Manufacturing Co. at Knoxville, Tenn. 
Appearance of Reinforced Concrete. They Are a Combination of Reinforced 
Concrete and Mill Construction for Floors and Roofs 


esses led to the conclusion that five 


buildings, while not separate, were 
needed. These buildings included a 
boiler house; a dye house, one story, 200 
x 80 feet: mixing platform; main 
building 200 x 80 feet, 3 stories; and 
office 


Size and dimensions of buildings hav- 
ing been fixed the problem of locating 
them came next. The boiler house was 
located at the lowest level thus pro- 
viding a trestle for coal. Next and ad- 
joining was the dye house, and this was 
connected to the main building by 
means of a mixing patform 40 x 40 feet, 
with one end open for ventilation. The 
office while separate from the other 
buildings, thus avoiding machine noises, 
is connected to the main building by a 
concrete platform. 


Buildings Have 


village with all improvements has been 
constructed. The 
was don by 


construction work 
\berthaw 


Boston 


Construction 
Company, 


Hayward Woolen Co. 


Additional Story Supported Independ- 
ently of Lower Structure 

This building was a three story struc- 
ture built fifty or more years ago, hav- 
ing brick walls 12 inches thick in the 
two lower stories and 8 inches at the 
top story. The problem was to place a 
fourth story on a building just able 
to support itself. Saving features were 
found in solid rock on which to rest 
the walls, and the fact that another four 
story mill joined this building at right 
angles to it. 


adjacent to their present factory 
irregular in siz¢ 


It is 
with general dimen- 
140 x 225 feet, having a total 
floor area of 60,000 square feet. 


sions of 


The building is of 
crete construction throughout, with 
brick curtain walls to carry out the 
general architectural appearance of the 
present six-story building. The .floors 
have a cement finish, placed monolithic, 
the first one resting directly on the 
eround and the second one being de- 
signed for a live load of 150 pounds. 

The story height for the first story is 
14 feet floor to floor and for the second 
story is 13 feet 6 inches 
Rolled with factory ribbed 
glass, running from column to column, 


reinforced con- 


minimum 
steel sash 
were provided to give maximum light 
Baled wool is received from cars at 
the shipping platform and carried to the 
second floor on a conveyor. It is there 
opened and sorted and placed in bins 
according to grade. There are two 
scouring machines on the first floor into 
which the raw wool is fed through a 
chute from the second floor. The wool 
s thoroughly cleansed and washed, and 
after going through a dryer is blown t 
the upper floor of the main mill through 


a galvanized iron blower chute. Under 
each scouring machine is a long pit with 
a large drain in the center to dispose 


t 
of all dirty water, sand, grease, et 


The building is completely equipped 


with heating, lighting, sprinkler and 
plumbing systems, heat and water sup- 
ply being taken from the main boiler 


room through a tunnel. Each floor is 
divided into two sections by a fire wall 
equipped with fire doors. A concrete 
garage 80 feet long and 25 feet deep is 
adjacent to one end of the building. 

This building was erected by the Tur- 
ner Construction Co. of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and New York. 





*Contract Manager, 
Co., Philadelphia. 


Turner Construction 
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Established 1846 C AN SU P P L Y Co Incorporated 1883 
sMER? PROVIDENCE, R. I. | P A Ny 





| 


We | 


| Specialize | Specialize 


on 


Equipping 
New 
Mills 


on 
Service 
and 
Satisfaction 





Manufacturers of 


LOOM HARNESS - REEDS - LEATHER BELTING 


Dealers in 


ALL KINDS OF SUPPLIES FOR COTTON, WOOL AND SILK MILLS 












There are good reasons 
for the excellent service 
and long life of Barber 
Spinning and Twisting 
Tapes. 





Long before the first tape-driven 
cotton frame, the superiority of 
Barber Tapes for Worsted and Jute 
drives was firmly established. 








Giving New Life to the Old 
with the 


DeVi/bi: 
S nting Syst 
Light, cheery, sanitary and thoroughly protected mill walls, are the 
profitable result of painting. Saving of time and money with no dam- 
age from spattering paint, is the still more profitable result of doing 
that painting the modern, improved way. 


Spray-painting is 4 to 5 times faster than hand-brushing, and insures a 
more thorough, more uniform and longer lasting coating. Full par- 
ticulars will be gladly mailed on request. 


The DeVilbiss Mfg. Co.  vewcit’ae. Toledo, Ohio 


That’s why practically every engineer 
chose the Barber Plant to produce a suit- 
able tape for the exacting service of the 
first tape-driven cotton frames. 


The unsurpassed results that Barber 
Spinning and Twisting Tapes give to-day 
prove the wisdom of the engineers who 
chose Barber then and those who depend 
upon Barber now. 
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Barber Mfg. Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Official American Textile Directory 


Published annually, in me editions—Office, Large Size, $4.00. 
Traveler’s Flexible, Smaller, $3.00. A complete Directory of Cotton, 
Woolen, Knitting, Silk, F lax and Jute mills of the United States and 
Canada, together with the Dyeing and Finishing Works, Bleacheries, 
Print Works and other Textile Establishments; about 9,500 in all. 
Full information is given about each mill. 


Vest Pocket Editions of the Directory are published in three sec- 
tions, viz.: the New England States and Canada; Middle Atlantic 
States; Southern and Western States. The price of these is $1.50 
per section. 


Directory of Textile Merchandise 


A directory of over 15,000 names of textile products with descrip- 
tions, first-hand distributors, etc. Tells whether trademark or brand 
name has been registered. Also has a classified list which gives all the 
brands of each product. A directory of decided value to buyers of 
textiles and all those who have occasion to refer to textile brands or 
their owners. Postpaid, $5.00. 


American Directory of the Knitting Trade 


Published annually in a handy size for the pocket, $2.00. Full 
reports of every knitting mill in the United States and Canada, giving 
capitalization, officers, buyer ; goods made ; knitting NCHS, whether 
latch or spring needle; sewing machines; whether the mill dyes or 
bleaches or finishes ; kind of power ; selling agent ; kind of yarn bought ; 
jobbers, selling agents, department stores and large retailers handling 
knit goods and the name of the buyer. 


Book Department 


We carry in stock for sale all up-to-date textile books published in 
the English language and will send catalog free upon request. 


From the Publishers 
1922 A 


This Annual Review Number of TEXTILE WokrLD 1s a real mile- 
stone in the history of the American textile industry. During the past 
two years business has experienced the peak of prosperity and the 
valley of depression. A complete cycle of evolution has been crowded 
into a brief period. Now definitely emerging from this dizzy whirl, 
textile business can consider the present issue of this paper as a fitting 
marker of the transition. 


‘ighting Year 


Gone are the days when the deluge of orders made intellects soft 
and girths large. Gone, also, are the days which were destitute of 
orders, when inertia and bewilderment ruled. Out on the firing line 
again are to be found the men on whom rests the future of American 
industry. The old fighting spirit has been revived. [Keen alertness 
and aggressiveness have taken the place of mental inertia and bewilder- 
ment. We’re fighting now and we’re winning business! 

1922 is going to be a fighting year. The best man will win. The 
best man is he who is best equipped, mentally and physically, and 
possesses the energy to employ that equipment—in other words, work 
Whether in business or pleasure that is the ultimate umpire of all 
competition. 


The difference between success or failure often hinges on a single 
factor. It may be a method, a process, a machine, a system of man 
agement, a bit of business information. In any event it reverts to one 
fundamental—knowledge. Knowledge does not come of its own 
accord. It goes only to him who seeks it. 


Fortunately, the sources of knowledge are manifold. Modern 
American industry has developed one particular source of knowledge 
to a higher degree of efficiency and dependability than to be found 
in any other industrial nation. We refer to the business or trade 
press. The man who neglects the information and inspiration to be 
found in the leading papers of his particular vocation is being left at 
the post by his more progressive contemporaries. You think this is 
bunk? Not a bit of it. From the vantage point of looking in on 
America’s second largest industry we can name you hundreds of 
cases. 


We are not setting up Textire Wortp as the fountain source of 
everything new and worth-while in the industry. Let that get across 
strong so as to forestall the cynic’s question: ‘“ What can the editors 
of a trade paper tell me about my own business?” The editors of 
a trade paper do not pretend to be better at your busines than you are 
yourself. Their function is to give you a service which represents 
the composite brains of the industry so that you can use your brains 
to cull out the meat which you need. They are trained in the per 
formance of this. Contact with every phase of the industry kerk it 
possible for them to put between two covers every week information 
which might not otherwise reach you in months or years. Some 
times, even frequently, this contact with all phases leads to the 
creation of new ideas and they give these to you just as unstintingly. 


If you are an executive, you can do nothing more progressive than 
to see to it that during the fighting years ahead you and your key 
men read the best business and trade papers applic: able to your line 
If you are not yet an executive the quickest way for you to become 
one is to be a careful student of the trade press. Success is bound 
to reward the man and the business in proportion to the intelligence 
and effort expended. 


OF THIS ISSUE 10,500 COPIES WERE PRINTED 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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BEAM DYEING 


(Brandwood’s Patents) 


The cheapest and most satisfactory System of dyeing Warp Yarns for mass pro- 
duction. 


The cost per pound of yarn dyed guaranteed less than by any other system. 


In addition to the Dressing Costs being saved altogether and other important 
indirect savings, the Dyehouse labor costs need not exceed twenty cents per 100 
pounds of yarn dyed. 


Four to Eight Beams are dyed at One Operation. 


Indigo, Hydron, Indanthrene and Sulphur Colors are all being satisfactorily 
dyed in mass production by this System. 


Quilling from our Dyed Beams is the cheapest and most satisfactory way of pre- 
paring Grey yarn for colored filling. 


Smaller quantities can be dyed in the CHEESE without any alterations to the 


Beam Dyeing Plant, and the Cheeses can be made on any of the standard 
Cheesing Machines manufactured in the United States. 


The Plants now installed in the United States are capable of dyeing one million 
pounds weekly. 


For Further Information Apply to: 


JOHN BRANDWOOD 


Elton Cop Dyeing Co., Ltd. 
Bury, England 


or to Our Selling Representative: 


FRED H. WHITE 
50 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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